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"When  Cain  was  driven  from  Jehovah's  land 

He  wandered  eastward,  seeking  some  far  strand 

Euled  hy  kind  gods  who  asked  no  offerings  . 

Save  pure  field-fruits,  as  aromatic  things 

To  feed  the  subtler  sense  of  frames  divine 

That  lived  on  fragrance  for  their  food  and  wine  : 

Wild  joyous  gods,  who  winked  at  faults  and  folly, 

And  could  be  pitiful  and  melancholy. 

He  never  had  a  doubt  that  such  gods  were ; 

He  looked  within,  and  saw  them  mirrored  there. 

Some  think  he  came  at  last  to  Tartary, 

And  some  to  Ind ;  but,  howsoe'er  it  be, 

His  staff  he  planted  where  sweet  waters  ran. 

And  in  that  home  of  Gain  the  Arts  began. 

Man's  life  was  spacious  in  the  early  world: 

It  paused,  like  some  slow  ship  with  sail  unfurled 

Waiting  in  seas  by  scarce  a  wavelet  curled; 

Beheld  the  slow  star-paces  of  the  skies. 

And  grew  from  strength  to  strength  through  centuries ; 

Saw  infant  trees  fill  out  their  giant  limbs. 

And  heard  a  thousand  times  the  sweet  birds'  marriage  hymns. 

In  Cain's  young  city  none  had  heard  of  Death 
Save  him,  the  founder ;  and  it  was  his  faith 
That  here,  away  from  harsh  Jehovah's  law, 
Man  was  immortal,  since  no  halt  or  flaw 
In  Cain's  own  frame  betrayed  six  hundred  years, 
But  dark  as  pines  that  autumn  never  sears 
His  locks  thronged  backward  as  he  ran,  his  frame 
Eose  like  the  orbid  sun  each  morn  the  same, 
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Lake-mirrored  to  his  gaze ;  and  that  red  brand, 
The  ficorching  impress  of  Jehovah's  hand, 
Was  still  clear-edged  to  his  unwearied  eye, 
Its  secret  firm  in  time-fraught  memory. 
He  said,  "My  happy  oflfspring  shall  not  know 
That  the  red  life  from  out  a  man  may  flow 
When  smitten  by  his  brother."     True,  his  race 
Bore  each  one  stamped  upon  his  new-born  face 
A  copy  of  the  brand  no  whit  less  clear ; 
But  every  mother  held  that  little  copy  dear. 

Thus  generations  in  glad  idlesse  throve, 

Nor  hunted  prey,  nor  with  each  other  strove ; 

For  clearest  springs  were  plenteous  in  the  land, 

And  gourds  for  cups ;  the  ripe  fruits  sought  the  hand, 

Bending  the  laden  boughs  with  fragrant  gold ; 

And  for  their  roofs  and  garments  wealth  untold 

Lay  everywhere  in  grasses  and  broad  leaves  : 

They  laboured  gently,  as  a  maid  who  weaves 

Her  hair  in  mimic  mats,  and  pauses  oft 

And  strokes  across  her  hand  the  tresses  soft, 

Then  peeps  to  watch  the  poised  butterfly. 

Or  little  burthened  ants  that  homeward  hie. 

Time  was  but  leisure  to  their  lingering  thought. 

There  was  no  need  for  haste  to  finish  aught; 

But  sweet  beginnings  were  repeated  still 

Like  infant  babblings  that  no  task  fulfil; 

For  love,  that  loved  not  change,  constrained  the  simple  wilL 

Till  hurling  stones  in  mere  athletic  joy 
Strong  Lamech  struck  and  killed  his  fairest  boy. 
And  tried  to  wake  him  with  the  tenderest  cries, 
And  fetched  and  held  before  the  glazed  eyes 
The  things  they  best  had  loved  to  look  upon  ; 
But  never  glance  or  smile  or  sigh  he  won. 
The  generations  stood  around  those  twain 
Helplessly  gazing,  till  their  father  Cain 
Parted  the  press,  and  said,  "  He  will  not  wake ; 
This  is  the  endless  sleep,  and  we  must  make 
A  bed  deep  down  for  him  beneath  the  sod  ; 
For  know,  my  sons,  there  is  a  mighty  God 
Angry  with  all  man*s  race,  but  most  with  me. 
I  fled  from  out  His  land  in  vain  ! — *tis  He 
Who  came  and  slew  the  lad,  for  He  has  found 
This  home  of  ours,  and  we  shall  all  be  bound 
By  the  harsh  bands  of  His  most  cruel  will. 
Which  any  moment  may  some  dear  one  kilL 
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Nay,  thoagh  we  live  for  countless  moons,  at  last 

We  and  all  ours  shall  die  like  summers  past. 

This  is  Jehovah's  will,  and  He  is  strong ; 

I  thought  the  way  I  travelled  was  too  long 

For  Him  to  follow  me :    my  thought  was  vain  ! 

He  walks  unseen,  but  leaves  a  track  of  pain, 

Pale  Death  His  footprint  is,  and  He  will  come  again  ! '' 


And  a  new  spirit  from  that  hour  came  o'er 

The  race  of  Cain  :   soft  idlesse  was  no  more. 

But  even  the  sunshine  had  a  heart  of  care, 

Smiling  with  hidden  dread — a  mother  fair 

Who  folding  to  her  breast  a  dying  child 

Beams  with  feigned  joy  that  but  makes  sadness  mild. 

Death  was  now  lord  of  life,  and  at  his  word 

Time,  vague  as  air  before,  new  terrors  stirred, 

With  measured  wing  now  audibly  arose 

Throbbing  through  all  things  to  some  unknown  close. 

Now  glad  Content  by  clutching  Haste  was  torn. 

And  Work  grew  eager,  and  Device  was  born. 

It  seemed  the  light  was  never  loved  before, 

Now  each  man  said  "  Twill  go  and  come  no  more." 

No  budding  branch,  no  pebble  from  the  brook, 

No  form,  jio  shadow,  but  new  deamess  took 

From  the  one  thought  that  life  must  have  an  end ; 

And  the  last  parting  now  began  to  send 

Diffusive  dread  through  love  and  wedded  bliss. 

Thrilling  them  into  finer  tenderness. 

Then  Memory  disclosed  her  face  divine, 

That  like  the  calm  nocturnal  lights  doth  shine 

Within  the  soul,  and  shows  the  sacred  graves, 

And  shows  the  presence  that  no  sunlight  craves. 

No  space,  no  warmth,  but  moves  among  them  all ; 

Gone  and  yet  here,  and  coming  at  each  call. 

With  ready  voice  and  eyes  that  understand. 

And  lips  that  ask  a  kiss,  and  dear  responsive  hand. 

Thus  to  Cain's  race  death  was  tear-watered  seed 

Of  various  life  and  action-shaping  need. 

But  chief  the  sons  of  Lamech  felt  the  stings 

Of  new  ambition,  and  the  force  that  springs 

In  passion  beating  on  the  shores  of  fate. 

They  said,  ''There  comes  a  night  when  all  too  late 

The  mind  shall  long  to  prompt  the  achieving  hand. 

The  eager  thought  behind  closed  portals  stand. 

And  the  last  wishes  to  the  mute  lips  press 

Buried  dre  death  in  silent  helplessness. 

B  2 
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Then  while  the  soul  its  way  with  sound  can  cleave, 

And  while  the  arm  is  strong  to  strike  and  heave, 

Let  soul  and  arm  give  shape  that  will  abide 

And  rule  above  our  graves,  and  power  divide 

With  that  great  god  of  day,  whose  rays  must  bend 

As  we  shall  make  the  moving  shadows  tend. 

Come,  let  us  fashion  acts  that  are  to  be, 

"When  we  shall  lie  in  darkness  silently, 

As  our  young  brother  doth,  whom  yet  we  see 

Fallen  and  slain,  but  reigning  in  our  will 

By  that  one  image  of  him  pale  and  still." 

For  Lamech's  sons  were  heroes  of  their  race  : 

Jabal,  the  eldest,  bore  upon  his  face 

The  look  of  that  calm  river-god,  the  Nile, 

Mildly  secure  in  power  that  needs  not  guile. 

But  Tubal-Cain  was  restless  as  the  fire 

That  glows  and  spreads  and  leaps  from  high  to  higher 

"Where'er  is  aught  to  seize  or  to  subdue; 

Strong  as  a  storm  he  lifted  or  overthrew. 

His  urgent  limbs  like  granite  boulders  grew, 

Such  boulders  as  the  plunging  torrent  wears 

And  roaring  rolls  around  through  countless  years. 

But  strength  that  still  on  movement  must  be  fed, 

Inspiring  thought  of  change,  devices  bred. 

And  urged  his  mind  through  earth  and  air  to  rove 

For  force  that  he  could  conquer  if  he  strove. 

For  lurking  forms  that  might  new  tasks  fulfil 

And  yield  unwilling  to  his  stronger  wilL 

Such  Tubal-Cain.     But  Jubal  had  a  frame 

Fashioned  to  finer  senses,  which  became 

A  yearning  for  some  hidden  soul  of  things. 

Some  outward  touch  complete  on  inner  springs 

That  vaguely  moving  bred  a  lonely  pain, 

A  want  that  did  but  stronger  grow  with  gain 

Of  all  good  else,  as  spirits  might  be  sad 

For  lack  of  speech  to  tell  us  they  are  glad. 


Now  Jabal  learned  to  tame  the  lowing  kine, 

And  from  their  udders  drew  the  snow-white  wine 

That  stirs  the  innocent  joy,  and  makes  the  stream 

Of  elemental  life  with  fulness  teem ; 

The  star-browed  calves  he  nursed  with  feeding  hand. 

And  sheltered  them,  till  all  the  little  band 

Stood  mustered  gazing  at  the  sunset  way 

"Whence  he  would  come  with  store  at  close  of  day. 

He  soothed  the  silly  sheep  with  friendly  tone 

And  reared  their  staggering  lambs  that,  older  grown. 
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Followed  his  steps  with  sense-taught  memory; 

Till  he,  their  shepherd,  could  their  loader  be 

And  guide  them  through  the  pastures  as  he  would, 

With  sway  that  grew  from  ministry  of  good. 

He  spread  his  tents  upon  the  grassy  plain 

That,  eastward  widening  like  the  open  main, 

Showed  the  first  whiteness  'neath  the  morning  star; 

Near  him  his  sister,  deft,  as  women  are, 

Plied  her  quick  skill  in  sequence  to  his  thought 

Till  the  hid  treasures  of  the  milk  she  caught 

Eevealed  like  pollen  mid  the  petals  white, 

The  golden  pollen,  virgin  to  the  light 

Even  the  she-wolf  with  young,  on  rapine  bent. 

He  caught  and  tethered  in  his  mat-walled  tent. 

And  cherished  all  her  little  sharp-nosed  young 

Till  the  small  race  with  hope  and  terror  clung 

About  his  footsteps,  till  each  new-reared  brood, 

Eemoter  from  the  memories  of  the  wood, 

More  glad  discerned  their  common  home  with  man. 

This  was  the  work  of  Jabal :  he  began 

The  pastoral  life,  and,  sire  of  joys  to  be, 

Spread  the  sweet  ties  that  bind  the  family 

O'er  dear  dumb  souls  that  thrilled  at  man's  caress, 

And  shared  his  pains  with  patient  helpfulness. 

But  Tubal-Cain  had  caught  and  yoked  the  fire. 

Yoked  it  with  stones  that  bent  the  flaming  spire 

And  made  it  roar  in  prisoned  servitude 

Within  the  furnace,  till  with  force  subdued 

It  changed  all  forms  he  willed  to  work  upon. 

Till  hard  from  soft,  and  soft  from  haixi,  he  won. 

The  pliant  clay  he  moulded  as  he  would. 

And  laughed  with  joy  when  mid  the  heat  it  stood 

Shaped  as  his  hand  had  chosen,  while  the  mass 

That  from  his  hold,  dark,  obstinate,  would  pass, 

He  drew  all  glowing  from  the  busy  heat, 

All  breathing  as  with  life  that  he  could  beat 

With  thundering  hammer,  making  it  obey 

His  will  creative,  like  the  pale  soft  clay. 

Each  day  he  wrought  and  better  than  he  planned, 

Shape  breeding  shape  beneath  his  restless  hand. 

(The  soul  without  still  helps  the  soul  within, 

And  its  deft  magic  ends  what  we  begin.) 

Nay,  in  his  dreams  his  hammer  he  would  wield 

And  seem  to  see  a  myriad  types  revealed, 

Then  spring  with  wondering  triumphant  cry, 

And,  lest  the  inspiring  vision  should  go  by, 

Would  rush  to  labour  with  that  plastic  zeal 

Which  all  the  passion  of  our  life  can  steal 
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For  force  to  work  vntli.     Each  day  saw  the  birth 

Of  various  forms  which,  flung  upon  the  earth, 

Seemed  harmless  toys  to  cheat  the  exacting  hour, 

But  were  as  seeds  instinct  with  hidden  power. 

The  axe,  the  club,  the  spiked  wheel,  the  chain, 

Held  silently  the  shrieks  and  moans  of  pain, 

And  near  them  latent  lay  in  share  and  spade, 

In  the  strong  bar,  the  saw,  and  deep-curved  blade. 

Glad  Yoices  of  the  hearth  and  harvest-home, 

The  social  good,  and  all  earth's  joy  to  come. 

Thus  to  mixed  ends  wrought  Tubal;  and  they  say. 

Some  things  he  made  have  lasted  to  this  day; 

As,  thirty  silver  pieces  that  were  found 

By  Noah's  children  buried  in  the  ground. 

He  made  them  from  mere  hunger  of  device, 

Those  small  white  discs;   but  they  became  the  price 

The  traitor  Judas  sold  his  Master  for; 

And  men  still  handling  them  in  peace  and  war 

Catch  foul  disease,  that  comes  as  appetite, 

And  lurks  and  clings  as  withering,  damning  blight. 

But  Tubal-Cain  wot  not  of  treachery. 

Or  greedy  lust,  or  any  ill  to  be, 

Save  the  one  ill  of  sinking  into  nought. 

Banished  from  action  and  act-shaping  thought. 

He  was  the  sire  of  swift-transforming  skill, 

Which  arms  for  conquest  man's  ambitious  will ; 

And  round  him  gladly,  as  his  hammer  rung. 

Gathered  the  elders  and  the  growing  young : 

These  handled  vaguely  and  those  plied  the  tools. 

Till,  happy  chance  begetting  conscious  rules. 

The  home  of  Cain  with  industry  was  rife. 

And  glimpses  of  a  strong  persistent  life. 

Panting  through  generations  as  one  breath, 

And  filling  with  its  soul  the  blank  of  death. 


Jubal,  too,  watched  the  hammer,  till  his  eyes. 

No  longer  following  its  fall  or  rise, 

Seemed  glad  with  something  that  they  could  not  see, 

But  only  listened  to — some  melody, 

Wherein  dumb  longings  inward  speech  had  found. 

Won  from  the  common  store  of  stniggling  sound. 

Then,  as  the  metal  shapes  more  various  grew, 

And,  hurled  upon  each  other,  resonance  drew. 

Each  gave  new  tones,  the  revelations  dim 

Of  some  external  soul  that  spoke  for  him : 

The  hollow  vessel's  clang,  the  clash,  the  boom. 

Like  light  that  makes  wide  spiritual  room 
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And  skiey  spaces  in  the  spaceless  thought, 

To  Jubal  such  enlarged  passion  brought 

That  love,  hope,  rage,  and  all  experience. 

Were  fused  in  vaster  being,  fetching  thence 

Concords  and  discords,  cadences  and  cries 

That  seemed  from  some  world-shrouded  soul  to  rise, 

Some  rapture  more  intense,  some  mightier  rage. 

Some  living  sea  that  burst  the  bounds  of  man's  brief  age. 

Then  with  such  blissful  trouble  and  glad  care 

For  growth  within  unborn  as  mothers  bear, 

To  the  far  woods  he  wandered,  listening, 

And  heard  the  birds  their  little  stories  sing 

In  notes  whose  rise  and  fall  seem  melted  speech — 

Melted  with  tears,  smiles,  glances — that  can  reach 

More  quickly  through  our  frame's  deep-winding  night. 

And  without  thought  raise  thought's  best  fruit,  delight. 

Pondering,  he  sought  his  home  again  and  heard 

The  fluctuant  changes  of  the  spoken  word : 

The  deep  remonstrance  and  the  argued  want. 

Insistent  first  in  close  monotonous  chant, 

^ext  leaping  upward  to  defiant  stand 

Or  downward  beating  like  the  resolute  hand ; 

The  mother's  call,  the  children's  answering  cry, 

The  laugh's  light  cataract  tumbling  from  on  high ; 

The  suasive  repetitions  Jabal  taught, 

That  timid  browsing  cattle  homeward  brought; 

The  clear-winged  fugue  of  echoes  vanishing ; 

And  through  them  all  the  hammer's  rhythmic  ring. 

Jubal  sat  lonely,  all  around  was  dim. 

Yet  his  face  glowed  with  light  revealed  to  him : 

For  as  the  delicate  stream  of  odour  wakes 

The  thought-wed  sentience  and  some  image  make& 

From  out  the  mingled  fragments  of  the  past. 

Finely  compact  in  wholeness  tliat  will  last, 

So  streamed  as  from  the  body  of  each  sound 

Subtler  pulsations,  swift  as  warmth,  which  found 

All  prisoned  germs  and  all  their  powers  unbound, 

Till  thought  self-luminous  flamed  from  memory. 

And  in  creative  vision  wandered  free. 

Then  Jubal,  standing,  rapturous  arms  upraised, 

And  on  the  dark  with  eager  eyes  he  gazed, 

As  had  some  manifested  god  been  there  : 

It  was  his  thought  he  saw;  the  presence  fair 

Of  unachieved  achievement,  the  high  task, 

The  mighty  unborn  spirit  that  doth  ask 
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With  irresistible  cry  for  blood  and  breath. 
Till  feeding  its  great  life  we  sink  in  death. 


He  said,  ''Were  now  those  mighty  tones  and  cries 

That  from  the  giant  soul  of  earth  arise, 

Those  groans  of  some  great  travail  heard  from  far, 

Some  power  at  wrestle  with  the  things  that  are, 

Those  sounds  which  vary  with  the  varying  form 

Of  clay  and  metal,  and  in  sightless  swarm 

Fill  the  wide  space  with  tremors :  were  these  wed 

To  human  voices  with  such  passion  fed 

As  does  but  glimmer  in  our  common  speech, 

But  might  flame  out  in  tones  whose  changing  reach,. 

Surpassing  meagre  need,  informs  the  sense 

With  fuller  union,  finer  difference — 

Were  this  great  vision,  now  obscurely  bright 

As  morning  hills  that  melt  in  new-poured  light. 

Wrought  into  solid  form  and  living  sound, 

Moving  with  ordered  throb  and  sure  rebound. 

Then Nay,  I  Jubal  will  that  work  begin ! 

The  generations  of  our  race  shall  win 

New  life,  that  gi'ows  from  out  the  heart  of  this. 

As  spring  from  winter,  or  as  lovers'  bliss 

From  out  the  dull  unknown  of  unwaked  energies.' 


ty 


Thus  he  resolved,  and  in  the  soul-fed  light 
Of  coming  ages  waited  through  the  night. 
Watching  for  that  near  dawn  whose  chiller  ray 
Showed  but  the  unchanged  world  of  yesterday ; 
Where  all  the  order  of  his  dream  divine 
Lay  like  Olympian  forms  within  the  mine ; 
Where  fervour  that  could  fill  the  earthly  round 
With  thronged  joys  of  form-begotten  sound 
Must  shrink  intense  within  the  patient  power 
That  lonely  labours  through  the  niggard  hour. 
Such  patience  have  the  heroes  who  begin, 
Sailing  the  first  toward  lands  which  others  win. 
Jubal  must  dare  as  great  beginners  dai-e, 
Strike  form's  first  way  in  matter  rude  and  bare, 
And  yearning  vaguely  toward  the  plenteous  quire 
Of  the  world's  harvest,  make  one  poor  small  lyre. 
He  made  it,  and  from  out  its  measured  frame 
Drew  the  harmonic  soul,  whose  answers  came 
With  guidance  sweet  and  lessons  of  delight 
Teaching  to  ear  and  hand  the  blissful  Right, 
Where  strictest  law  is  gladness  to  the  sense, 
And  all  desire  bends  toward  obedience. 
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Then  Jubal  poured  his  triumph  in  a  song — 
The  rapturous  word  that  rapturous  notes  prolong 
As  radiance  streams  from  smallest  thiDgs  that  hum, 
Or  thought  of  loving  into  love  doth  turn. 
And  still  his  lyre  gave  companionship 
In  sense-taught  concert  as  of  lip  with  lip. 
Alone  amid  the  hills  at  first  he  tried 
His  winged  song;  then  with  adoring  pride 
And  bridegroom's  joy  at  leading  forth  his  bride, 
He  said,  "  This  wonder  which  my  soul  hath  found, 
This  heart  of  music  in  the  might  of  sound, 
Shall  forthwith  be  the  share  of  all  our  race 
And  like  the  morning  gladden  common  space: 
The  song  shall  spread  and  swell  as  rivers  do, 
And  I  will  teach  our  youth  with  skill  to  woo 
This  living  lyre,  to  know  its  secret  will, 
Its  fine  division  of  the  good  and  ill. 
So  shall  men  call  me  sire  of  harmony, 
And  where  great  Song  is,  there  my  life  shall  be." 


Thus  glorying  as  a  god  beneficent, 

Forth  from  his  solitary  joy  he  went 

To  bless  mankind.     It  was  at  evening. 

When  shadows  lengthen  from  each  westward  thing, 

When  imminence  of  change  makes  sense  more  fine 

And  light  seems  holier  in  its  grand  decline. 

The  fruit-trees  wore  their  studded  coronal, 

Earth  and  her  children  were  at  festival. 

Glowing  as  with  one  heart  and  one  consent — 

Thought,  love,  trees,  rocks,  in  sweet  warm  radiance  blent 


The  tribe  of  Cain  was  resting  on  the  ground. 

The  various  ages  wreathed  in  one  broad  round. 

Here  lay,  while  children  peeped  o'er  his  huge  thighs. 

The  sinewy  man  embrowned  by  centuries ; 

Here  the  broad-bosomed  mother  of  the  strong 

Looked,  like  Demeter,  placid  o'er  the  throncj 

Of  young  lithe  forms  whose  rest  was  movement  too — 

Tricks,  prattle,  nods,  and  laughs  that  lightly  flew, 

And  swayings  as  of  flo^ver-^beds  where  Love  blew. 

For  all  had  feasted  well  upon  the  flesh 

Of  juicy  fruits,  on  nuts,  and  honey  fresh. 

And  now  their  wine  was  health-bred  merriment. 

Which  through  the  generations  circling  went. 

Leaving  none  sad,  for  even  father  Cain 

Smiled  as  a  Titan  might,  despising  pain. 
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Jabal  sat  circled  with  a  playful  ring 

Of  children,  lambs  and  whelps,  whose  gambolling, 

With  tiny  hoofs,  paws,  hands,  and  dimpled  feet. 

Made  barks,  bleats,  laughs,  in  pretty  hubbub  meet. 

But  Tubal's  hammer  rang  from  far  away, 

Tubal  alone  would  keep  no  holiday, 

His  furnace  must  not  slack  for  any  feast, 

For  of  all  hardship  work  he  counted  least ; 

He  scorned  all  rest  but  sleep,  where  every  dream 

Made  his  repose  more  potent  action  seem. 


Yet  with  health's  nectar  some  strange  thii-st  was  blent, 

The  fateful  growth,  the  unnamed  discontent. 

The  inward  shaping  toward  some  unborn  power. 

Some  deeper-breathing  act,  the  being's  flower. 

After  all  gestures,  words,  and  speech  of  eyes. 

The  soul  had  more  to  tell,  and  broke  in  sighs. 

Then  from  the  east,  with  glory  on  his  head 

Such  as  low-slanting  beams  on  corn-waves  spread. 

Came  Jubal  with  his  lyre  :    there  mid  the  throng. 

Where  the  blank  space  was,  poured  a  solemn  song, 

Touching  his  lyre  to  full  harmonic  throb 

And  measured  pulse,  with  cadences  that  sob. 

Exult  and  cry,  and  search  the  inmost  deep 

Where  the  dark  sources  of  new  passion  sleep. 

Joy  took  the  air,  and  took  each  breathing  soul. 

Embracing  them  in  one  entranced  whole. 

Yet  thrilled  each  varying  frame  to  various  ends, 

As  Spring  new-waking  through  the  creatures  sends 

Or  rage  or  tenderness;  more  plenteous  life 

Here  breeding  dread,  and  there  a  fiercer  strife. 

He  who  had  lived  through  twice  three  centuries. 

Whose  months  monotonous,  like  trees  on  trees 

In  hoary  forests,  stretched  a  backward  maze, 

Dreamed  himself  dimly  through  the  travelled  days 

Till  in  clear  light  he  paused,  and  felt  the  sun 

That  warmed  him  when  he  was  a  little  one ; 

Knew  that  true  heaven,  the  recovered  past, 

The  dear  small  Known  amid  the  Unknown  vast. 

And  in  that  heaven  wept.     But  younger  limbs 

Thrilled  toward  the  future,  that  bright  land  which  swims 

In  western  glory,  isles  and  streams  and  bays, 

Where  hidden  pleasures  float  in  golden  haze. 

And  in  all  these  the  rhythmic  influence, 

Sweetly  overcharging  the  delighted  sense, 

Flowed  out  in  movements,  little  waves  that  spread 

Enlarging,  till  in  tidal  union  led 
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The  youths  and  maidens  both  alike  long-tressed, 

By  grace-inspiring  melody  possessed, 

Eose  in  slow  dance,  with  beauteous  floating  swerve 

Of  limbs  and  hair,  and  many  a  melting  curve 

Of  ringed  feet  swayed  by  each  close-linked  palm  : 

Then  Jubal  poured  more  rapture  in  his  psalm, 

The  dance  fired  music,  music  fired  the  dance, 

The  glow  diffusive  lit  each  countenance, 

Till  all  the  circling  tribe  arose  and  stood 

With  glad  yet  awful  shock  of  that  mysterious  good. 

Even  Tubal  caught  the  sound,  and  wondering  came, 
Urging  his  sooty  bulk  like  smoke-wrapt  flame 
Till  he  could  see  his  brother  with  the  lyre, 
The  work  for  which  he  lent  his  furnace-fire 
And  diligent  hammer,  witting  nought  of  this — 
This  power  in  metal  shape  which  made  strange  bliss, 
Entering  within  him  like  a  dream  full-fraught 
With  new  creations  finished  in  a  thought. 

The  sun  had  sunk,  but  music  still  was  there. 

And  when  this  ceased^  still  triumph  tilled  the  air : 

It  seemed  the  stars  were  shining  with  delight 

And  that  no  night  was  ever  like  this  night 

All  clung  with  praise  to  Jubal :  some  besought 

That  he  would  teach  them  his  new  skill;  some  caught, 

Swiftly  as  smiles  are  caught  in  looks  that  meet, 

The  tone's  melodic  change  and  rhythmic  beat: 

Twas  easy  following  where  invention  trod — 

All  eyes  can  see  when  light  flows  out  from  God. 

And  thus  did  Jubal  to  his  race  reveal 

Music  their  larger  soul,  where  woe  and  weal 

Filling  the  resonant  chords,  the  song,  the  dance, 

Moved  with  a  wider-wingM  utterance. 

Now  many  a  lyre  was  fashioned,  many  a  song 

Eaised  echoes  new,  old  echoes  to  prolong, 

Till  things  of  Jubal's  making  were  so  rife, 

"Hearing  myself"  he  said,  "hems  in  my  life, 

And  I  will  get  me  to  some  far-off  land, 

Where  higher  mountains  under  heaven  stand. 

And  touch  the  blue  at  rising  of  the  stars. 

Whose  song  they  hear  where  no  rough  mingling  ni»irs 

The  great  clear  voices.     Such  lands  there  must  be. 

Where  varying  forms  make  varying  symphony — 

Where  other  thunders  roll  amid  the  hills. 

Some  mightier  wind  a  mightier  forest  fills 
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With  other  strains  through  other-shapen  boughs ; 

Where  bees  and  birds  and  beasts  that  hunt  or  browse 

Will  teach  me  songs  I  know  not.     Listening  there, 

My  life  shall  grow  like  trees  both  tall  and  fair 

That  spread  and  rise  and  bloom  toward  fuller  fruit  each  year.** 

He  took  a  raft,  and  travelled  with  the  stream 

Southward  for  many  a  league,  till  he  might  deem 

He  saw  at  last  the  pillars  of  the  sky, 

Beholding  mountains  whose  white  majesty 

Rushed  through  him  as  new  awe,  and  made  new  song 

That  swept  with  fuller  wave  the  chords  along. 

Weighting  his  voice  with  deep  religious  chime, 

The  iteration  of  slow  chant  sublime. 

It  was  the  region  long  inhabited 

By  all  the  race  of  Seth,  and  Jubal  said : 

"  Here  have  I  found  my  thirsty  souPs  desire, 

Eastward  the  hills  touch  heaven,  and  evening's  fire 

Flames  through  deep  waters;   I  will  take  my  rest, 

And  feed  anew  from  my  great  mother's  breast, 

The  sky-clasped  Earth,  whose  voices  nurture  me 

As  the  flowers*  sweetness  doth  the  honey-bee." 

He  lingered  wandering  for  many  an  ago, 

And  sowing  music  made  high  heritage 

For  generations  far  beyond  the  Flood — 

For  the  poor  late-begotten  human  brood 

Bom  to  life's  weary  brevity  and  perilous  good. 

And  ever  as  he  travelled  he  would  climb 

The  farthest  mountain,  yet  the  heavenly  chime, 

The  mighty  tolling  of  the  far-off  spheres 

Beating  their  pathway,  never  touched  his  ears. 

But  wheresoe'er  he  rose  the  heavens  rose, 

And  the  far-gazing  mountain  could  disclose 

Nought  but  a  wider  earth  ;  until  one  height 

Showed  him  the  ocean  stretched  in  liquid  light, 

And  he  could  hear  its  multitudinous  roar, 

Its  plunge  and  hiss  upon  the  pebbled  shore : 

Then  Jubal  silent  sat,  and  touched  his  lyre  no  more. 

He  thought,  "  The  world  is  great,  bnt  I  am  weak, 
And  where  the  sky  bends  is  no  solid  peak 
For  me  to  stand  on,  but  this  panting  sea 
Which  sobs  as  if  it  stored  all  life  to  be. 
New  voices  come  to  me  where'er  I  roam, 
My  heart  too  widens  with  its  widening  home : 
But  song  grows  weaker,  and  the  heart  must  break 
For  lack  of  voice,  or  fingers  that  can  wake 
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The  lyre's  full  answer;  nay,  these  chords  would  bo 
Too  poor  to  speak  the  gathering  mystery. 
The  former  songs  seem  little,  yet  no  more 
Can  soul,  hand,  voice,  with  interchanging  lore 
Tell  what  the  earth  is  saying  unto  me : 
The  secret  is  too  great,  I  hear  confusedly. 

**  No  farther  will  I  travel :  once  again 

My  brethren  I  will  see,  and  that  fair  plain 

Where  I  and  Song  were  bom.     There  fresh- voiced  youth 

Will  pour  my  strains  with  all  the  early  truth 

Which  now  abides  not  in  my  voice  and  hands, 

But  only  in  the  soul,  the  will  that  stands 

Helpless  to  move.     My  tribe  will  welcome  me, 

Jubal,  the  sire  of  all  their  melody." 

The  way  was  weary.     Many  a  date-palm  grew, 

And  shook  out  clustered  gold  against  the  blue, 

While  Jubal,  guided  by  the  steadfast  spheres. 

Sought  the  dear  home  of  those  first  eager  years. 

When,  with  fresh  vision  fed,  the  fuller  will 

Took  living  outward  shape  in  pliant  skill; 

For  still  he  hoped  to  find  the  former  things, 

And  the  warm  gladness  recognition  brings. 

His  footsteps  erred  among  the  mazy  woods 

And  long  illusive  sameness  of  the  floods, 

Winding  and  wandering.     Through  far  regions,  strange 

With  Gentile  homes  and  faces,  did  he  range, 

And  left  his  music  in  their  memory. 

And  left  at  last,  when  nought  besides  would  free 

His  homeward  steps  from  clinging  hands  and  cries. 

The  ancient  lyre.     And  now  in  ignorant  eyes 

No  sign  remained  of  Jubal,  Lamech*s  son, 

That  mortal  frame  wherein  was  first  begun 

The  immortal  life  of  song.     His  withered  brow 

Pressed  over  eyes  that  held  no  fire-orbs  now. 

His  locks  streamed  whiteness  on  the  hurrying  air, 

The  unresting  soul  had  worn  itself  quite  bare 

Of  beauteous  token,  as  the  outworn  might 

Of  oaks  slow  dying,  gaunt  in  summer's  light. 

His  full  deep  voice  toward  thinnest  treble  ran: 

He  was  the  rune-writ  story  of  a  man. 

And  80  at  last  he  neared  the  well-known  land. 
Could  see  the  hills  in  ancient  order  stand 
With  friendly  faces  whose  familiar  gaze 
Looked  thiough  the  sunshine  of  his  childish  days, 
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Knew  the  deep-shadowed  folds  of  hanging  woods. 
And  seemed  to  see  the  self-same  insect  broods 
Whirling  and  quivering  o*er  the  flowers,  to  hear 
The  selfsame  cuckoo  making  distance  near. 
Yea,  the  dear  Earth,  with  mother's  constancy. 
Met  and  embraced  him,  and  said,  ''Thou  art  he! 
This  was  thy  cradle,  here  my  breast  was  thine, 
Where  feeding,  thou  didst  all  thy  life  entwine 
With  my  sky-wedded  life  in  heritage  divine." 

But  wending  ever  through  the  watered  plain. 

Firm  not  to  rest  save  in  the  home  of  Cain, 

He  saw  dread  Change,  with  dubious  face  and  cold 

That  never  kept  a  welcome  for  the  old. 

Like  some  strange  heir  upon  the  hearth,  arise 

Saying  "This  home  is  mine."     He  thought  his  eyes 

Mocked  all  deep  memories,  as  things  new  made. 

Usurping  sense,  make  old  things  shrink  and  fade 

And  seem  ashamed  to  meet  the  staring  day. 

His  memory  saw  a  small  foot-trodden  way, 

His  eyes  a  broad  far-stretching  paven  road 

Bordered  with  many  a  tomb  and  fair  abode; 

The  little  city  that  once  nestled  low 

As  buzzing  groups  about  some  central  glow, 

Spread  like  a  murmuring  crowd  o*er  plain  and  steep, 

Or  monster  huge  in  heavy-breathing  sleep. 

His  heart  grew  faint,  and  tremblingly  he  sank 

Close  by  the  wayside  on  a  weed-grown  Lank, 

Not  far  from  where  a  new-raised  temple  stood, 

Sky-roofed,  and  fragrant  with  wrought  cedar-wood. 

The  morning  sun  was  high ;  his  rays  fell  hot 

On  this  hap-chosen,  dusty,  common  spot. 

On  the  dry  withered  grass  and  withered  man  : 

The  wondrous  frame  where  melody  began 

Lay  as  a  tomb  defaced  that  no  eye  cared  to  scan. 

But  while  he  sank  far  music  reached  his  ear. 
He  listened  until  wonder  silenced  fear 
And  gladness  wonder;  for  the  broadening  stream 
Of  sound  advancing  was  his  early  dream, 
Brought  like  fulfilment  of  forgotten  prajer; 
As  if  his  soul,  breathed  out  upon  the  air. 
Had  held  the  invisible  seeds  of  harmony 
Quick  with  the  various  strains  of  life  to  be. 
He  listened :  the  sweet  mingled  difference 
With  charm  alternate  took  the  meeting  sense; 
Then  bursting  like  some  shield-broad  lily  red. 
Sudden  and  near  the  trumpet's  notes  out-spread. 
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And  soon  his  eyes  could  see  the  metal  flower, 

Shining  upturned,  out  on  the  morning  pour 

Its  incense  audible;  could  see  a  train 

From  out  the  street  slow-winding  on  the  plain 

With  lyres  and  cymbals,  flutes  and  psalteries, 

While  men,  youths,  maids,  in  concert  sang  to  these 

With  various  throat,  or  in  succession  poured, 

Or  in  full  volume  mingled.     But  one  word 

Ruled  each  recurrent  rise  and  answering  fall, 

As  when  the  multitudes  adoring  call 

On  some  great  name  divine,  their  common  soul, 

The  common  need,  love,  joy,  that  knits  them  in  one  whole. 

The  word  was  "  Jubal ! " "  Jubal "  filled  the  air 

And  seemed  to  ride  aloft,  a  spirit  there. 

Creator  of  the  quire,  the  full-fraught  strain 

That  grateful  rolled  itself  to  him  again. 

The  aged  man  adust  upon  the  bank — 

Whom  no  eye  saw — at  first  with  rapture  drank 

The  bliss  of  music,  then,  with  swelling  heart. 

Felt,  this  was  his  own  being's  greater  part, 

The  universal  joy  once  bom  in  him. 

But  when  the  train,  with  living  face  and  limb 

And  vocal  breath,  came  nearer  and  more  near, 

The  longing  grew  that  they  should  hold  him  dear; 

Him,  Lamech's  son,  whom  all  their  fathers  knew, 

The  breathing  Jubal — ^him,  to  whom  their  love  was  due. 

All  was  forgotten  but  the  burning  need 

To  claim  his  fuller  self,  to  claim  the  deed 

That  lived  away  from  him,  and  grew  apart, 

While  he  as  from  a  tomb,  with  lonely  heart, 

Warmed  by  no  meeting  glance,  no  hand  that  pressed, 

Lay  chill  amid  the  life  his  life  had  blessed. 

What  though  his  song  should  spread  from  man's  small  race 

Out  through  the  myriad  worlds  that  people  space^ 

And  make  the  heavens  one  joy-diffusing  quire? — 

Still  mid  that  vast  would  throb  the  keen  desire 

Of  this  poor  aged  flesh,  this  eventide. 

This  twilight  soon  in  darkness  to  subside. 

This  little  pulse  of  self  that,  having  glowed 

Through  thrice  three  centuries,  and  divinely  strowed 

The  light  of  music  through  the  vague  of  sound, 

Ached  smallness  still  in  good  that  had  no  bound. 

For  no  eye  saw  him,  while  with  loving  pride 
Each  voice  with  each  in  praise  of  Jubal  vied. 
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Must  he  in  conscious  trance,  dumb,  helpless  lie 
While  all  that  ardent  kindred  passed  him  by  ? 
His  flesh  cried  out  to  live  with  living  men 
And  join  that  soul  which  to  the  inward  ken 
Of  all  the  hymning  train  was  present  there. 
Strong  passion's  daring  sees  not  aught  to  dare : 
The  frost-locked  starkness  of  his  frame  low-bent, 
His  voice's  penury  of  tones  long  spent, 
He  felt  not ;  all  his  being  leaped  in  flame 
To  meet  his  kindred  as  they  onward  came 
Slackening  and  wheeling  toward  the  temple's  face 
He  rushed  before  them  to  the  glittering  space. 
And,  with  a  strength  that  was  but  strong  desire. 
Cried,  "  I  am  Jubal,  I ! ....  I  made  the  lyre  !" 


The  tones  amid  a  lake  of  silence  fell 

Broken  and  strained,  as  if  a  feeble  bell 

Had  tuneless  pealed  the  triumph  of  a  land 

To  listening  crowds  in  expectation  spanned. 

Sudden  came  showers  of  laughter  on  that  lake ; 

They  spread  along  the  train  from  front  to  wake 

In  one  great  storm  of  merriment,  while  he 

Shrank  doubting  whether  he  could  Jubal  be. 

And  not  a  dream  of  Jubal,  whose  rich  vein 

Of  passionate  music  came  with  that  dream-pain, 

Wherein  the  sense  slips  off  from  each  loved  thing. 

And  all  appearance  is  mere  vanishing. 

But  ere  the  laughter  died  from  out  the  rear, 

Anger  in  front  saw  profanation  near; 

Jubal  was  but  a  name  in  each  man's  faith 

For  glorious  power  untouched  by  that  slow  death 

Which  creeps  with  creeping  time ;  this  too,  the  spot. 

And  this  the  day,  it  must  be  crime  to  blot, 

Even  with  scoffing  at  a  madman's  lie  : 

Jubal  was  not  a  name  to  wed  with  mockery. 


Two  rushed  upon  him :  two,  the  most  devout 

In  honour  of  great  Jubal,  thrust  him  out. 

And  beat  him  with  their  flutes.     *Twas  little  need  ; 

He  strove  not,  cried  not,  but  with  tottering  speed, 

As  if  the  scorn  and  howls  were  driving  wind 

Tliat  urged  his  body,  serving  so  the  mind 

Which  could  but  shrink  and  yearn,  he  sought  the  screen 

Of  thorny  thickets,  and  there  fell  unseen. 

The  immortal  name  of  Jubal  filled  the  sky, 

While  Jubal  lonely  laid  him  down  to  die. 
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He  said  within  his  soul,  "  This  is  the  end  : 

0*er  all  the  earth  to  where  the  heavens  bend 

And  hem  men's  travel,  I  have  breathed  my  soul : 

I  lie  hei'e  now  the  remnant  of  that  whole, 

The  embers  of  a  life,  a  lonely  pain ; 

As  fer-off  rivers  to  my  thirst  were  vain, 

So  of  my  mighty  years  nought  comes  to  me  again. 

• 

"  Is  the  day  sinking  ?     Softest  coolness  springs 
From  something  round  me :  dewy  shadowy  wings 
Enclose  me  all  around — ^no,  not  above — 
Is  moonlight  there  ?     I  see  a  face  of  love, 
Fair  as  sweet  music  when  my  heart  was  strong  : 
Yea — art  thou  come  again  to  me,  great  Song  %  " 

The  face  bent  over  him  like  silver  night 

In  long-remembered  summers;  that  calm  light 

Of  days  which  shine  in  firmaments  of  thought. 

That  past  unchangeable,  from  change  still  wrought. 

And  there  were  tones  that  with  the  vision  blent: 

He  knew  not  if  that  gaze  the  music  sent, 

Or  music  that  calm  gaze :  to  hear,  to  see, 

Was  but  one  undivided  ecstasy: 

The  raptured  senses  melted  into  one, 

And  parting  life  a  moment's  freedom  won 

From  in  and  outer,  as  a  little  child 

Sits  on  a  bank  and  sees  blue  heavens  mild 

Down  in  the  water,  and  forgets  its  limbs. 

And  knoweth  nought  save  the  blue  heaven  that  swims. 

"Jubal,"  the  face  said,  "I  am  thy  loved  Past, 
The  soul  that  makes  thee  one  from  first  to  last. 
I  am  the  angel  of  thy  life  and  death, 
Thy  outbreathed  being  drawing  its  last  breath. 
Am  I  not  thine  alone,  a  dear  dead  bride 
"Who  blest  thy  lot  above  all  men's  beside? 
Thy  bride  whom  thou  wouldst  never  change,  nor  take 
Any  bride  living,  for  that  dead  one's  sake? 
Was  I  not  all  thy  yearning  and  delight. 
Thy  chosen  search,  thy  senses'  beauteous  Eight, 
Which  still  had  been  the  hunger  of  thy  frame 
In  central  heaven,  hadst  thou  been  still  the  same? 
Wouldst  thou  have  asked  aught  else  from  any  god. 
Whether  with  gleaming  feet  on  earth  he  trod 
Or  thundered  through  the-  skies,  as  other  share 
Of  mortal  good,  than  in  thy  soul  to  bear 
The  growth  of  song,  and  feel  the  sweet  unrest 
Of  the  world's  spring-tide  in  thy  conscious  breast  ? 
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Ko,  thou  hadst  grasped  thy  lot  with  all  its  paiu, 

Nor  loosed  it  any  painless  lot  to  gain 

Where  music's  voice  was  silent ;   for  thy  fate 

Was  human  music's  self  incorporate  : 

Thy  senses'  keenness  and  thy  passionate  strife 

Were  flesh  of  her  flesh  and  her  womb  of  life. 

And  greatly  hast  thou  lived,  for  not  alone 

With  hidden  raptures  were  her  secrets  shown, 

Buried  within  thee,  as  the  purple  light 

Of  gems  may  sleep  in  solitary  night; 

But  thy  expanding  joy  was  still  to  give^ 

And  with  the  generous  air  in  song  to  live, 

Feeding  the  wave  of  ever-widening  bliss 

Where  fellowship  means  equal  perfectness. 

And  on  the  mountains  in  thy  wandering 

Thy  feet  were  beautiful  as  blossomed  spring, 

That  turns  the  leafless  wood  to  love's  glad  home. 

For  with  thy  coming  melody  was  come. 

This  was  thy  lot,  to  feel,  create,  bestow, 

And  that  immeasurable  life  to  know 

From  which  the  fleshly  self  falls  shrivelled,  dead, 

A  seed  primeval  that  has  forests  bred. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  heritage 

Thy  life  has  left,  that  makes  thy  outcast  age : 

Thy  limbs  shall  lie  dark,  tombless  on  this  sod. 

Because  thou  shinest  in  man's  soul,  a  god, 

Who  found  and  gave  new  passion  and  new  joy. 

That  nought  but  Earth's  destruction  can  destroy. 

Thy  gifts  to  give  was  thine  of  men  alone : 

'Twas  but  in  giving  that  thou  couldst  atone 

For  too  much  wealth  amid  their  poverty." — 

The  words  seemed  melting  into  symphony. 
The  wings  upbore  him,  and  the  gazing  song 
Was  floating  him  the  heavenly  space  along, 
Where  mighty  harmonies  all  gently  fell 
Through  veiling  vastness,  like  the  far-off  bell, 
TiU,  ever  onward  through  the  choral  blue. 
He  heard  more  faintly  and  more  faintly  knew, 
Quitting  mortality,  a  quenched  sun-wave, 
The  All-creating  Presence  for  his  grave. 

George  Eliot. 

December  f  1869. 
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SIE  HAERY  HOTSPUR  OF  HUMBLETHWAITE. 


BY   ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

8IB  HARRY   HOTSPUR. 

Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite 
-was  a  mighty  person  in  Cumberland, 
and  one  who  well  understood  of  what 
nature  were  the  duties,  and  of  what  sort 
the  magnificence,  which  his  position  us 
a  great  English  commoner  required  of 
him.  He  had  twenty  thousand  a  year 
derived  from  land.  His  forefathers  had 
owned  the  same  property  in  Cumber- 
land for  nearly  four  centuries,  and  an 
estate  nearly  as  large  in  Durham  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  He 
had  married  an  earl's  daughter,  and  had 
always  lived  among  men  and  women 
not  only  of  high  rank,  but  also  of  high 
character.  He  had  kept  race-horses 
-when  he  Was  young,  as  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  then  did  keep  them,  with  no 
view  to  profit,  calculating  fairly  their 
cost  as  a  part  of  his  annual  outlay,  and 
thinking  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do  for  the  improvement  of  horses  and 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  He 
had  been  in  Parliament,  but  had  made 
no  figure  there,  and  had  given  it  up. 
He  still  kept  his  house  in  Bruton  Street, 
and  always  spent  a  month  or  two  in 
London.  But  the  life  that  he  led  was 
led  at  Humblethwaite,  and  there  he  was 
a  great  man,  with  a  great  domain  around 
him, — with  many  tenants,  with  a  world 
of  dependants  among  whom  he  spent 
his  wealth  freely,  saving  little,  but 
lavishing  nothing  that  was  not  his  own 
to  lavish, — ^understanding  that  his  enjoy- 
ment was  to  come  from  the  comfort 
and  respect  of  others,  for  whose  welfare, 
as  he  understood  it,  the  good  things  of 
this  world  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  was  a  proud  man,  with  but 
few  intimacies, — ^with  a  few  dear  friend- 
ships which  were  the  solace  of  his  life. 


— altogether  gracious  in  his  speech,  if 
it  were  not  for  an  apparent  bashfulness 
among  strangers ;  never  assuming  aught, 
deferring  much  to  others  outwardly, 
and  showing  his  pride  chiefly  by  a  cer- 
tain impalpable  noli  me  tangere,  which 
just  sufficed  to  make  itseLT  felt  and 
obeyed  at  the  first  approach  of  any  per- 
sonal freedom.  He  was  a  handsome' 
man, — if  an  old  man  near  to  seventy 
may  be  handsome, — with  grey  hair,  and 
bright,  keen  eyes,  and  arched  eyebrows, 
with  a  well-cut,  eagle  nose,  and  a  small 
mouth,  and  a  short,  dimpled  chin.  He 
was  under  the  middle  height,  but  never- 
theless commanded  attention  by  his 
appearance.  He  wore  no  beard  save  a 
slight  grey  whisker,  which  was  cut- 
away before  it  reached  his  chin.  He- 
was  strongly  made,  but  not  stout,  and 
was  hale  and  active  for  his  age. 

Such  was  Sir  Harry  HotspUr  of 
Humblethwaite.  The  account  of  Lady 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  may  be  much 
shorter.  She  was  known, — ^where  she 
was  known, — simply  as  Sir  Harry's  wife. 
He  indeed  was  one  of  those  men  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  that  everything 
appertaining  to  them  takes  its  import- 
ance from  the  fact  of  its  being  theirs. 
Lady  Elizabeth  was  a  good  woman,  a 
good  wife,  and  a  good  mother,  and  was 
twenty  years  younger  than  her  husband. 
He  had  been  forty- five  years  old  when 
he  had  married  her,  and  she,  even  yet, 
had  not  forgotten  the  deference  which 
was  due  to  his  age. 

Two  years  before  the  time  at  which' 
our  story  will  begin,  a  great  sorrow,  an 
absolutely  crushing  grief,  had  fsdlen 
upon  the  House  of  Humblethwaite.  An 
only  son  had  died  just  as  he  had  reached 
his  majority.  When  the  day  came  on 
which  all  Humblethwaite  and  the  sur- 
rounding villages  were  to  have  been 
told  to  rejoice  and  make  merry  because 
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another  man  of  the  Hotspurs  was  ready 
to  take  the  reins  of  the  house  as  soon 
as  his  father  should  have  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  the  poor  lad  lay  a-dying, 
while  his  mother  ministered  by  his 
bedside,  and  the  Baronet  was  told  by 
the  physician, — who  had  been  brought 
from  London, — that  there  was  no  longer 
for  him  any  hope  that  he  should  leave 
a  male  heir  at  Humblethwaite  to  inherit 
his  name  and  his  honours. 

For  months  it  was  thought  that  Lady 
EUiabeth  would  follow  her  boy.  Sir 
Harry  bore  the  blow  bravely,  though 
none  who  do  not  understand  the  system 
well  can  conceive  how  the  natural  grief 
of  the  father  was  increased  by  the  dis- 
appointment which  had  fallen  upon  the 
head  of  the  house.  But  the  old  man 
bore  it  well,  making  but  few  audible 
moans,  shedding  no  tears,  altering  in 
very  little  the  habits  of  life ;  still  spend- 
ing money,  because  it  was  good  for 
others  that  it  should  be  spent,  and  only 
speaking  of  his  son  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  allude  to  those  altered 
arrangements  as  to  the  family  property 
which  it  was  necessary  that  be  should 
make.  But  still  he  was  a  changed  man, 
as  those  perceived  who  watched  him 
closest  Cloudesdale  the  butler  knew 
well  in  what  he  was  changed,  as  did  old 
Hesketh  the  proom,  and  Gilsby  the 
gamekeeper.  He  had  never  been  given 
to  much  talk,  but  was  now  more  silent 
than  of  yore.  Of  horses,  dogs,  and 
game  there  was  no  longer  any  mention 
whatever  made  by  the  Baronet.  He 
was  still  constant  wath  Mr.  Lanesby, 
the  steward,  because  it  w^as  his  duty  to 
know  everything  that  was  done  on  the 
property ;  but  even  Mr.  Lanesby  would 
acknowledge  that,  as  to  actual  improve- 
ments,— the  commencement  of  new 
work  in  the  hope  i»f  future  returns,  the 
Baronet  was  not  at  all  the  man  he  had 
been.  How  was  it  possible  that  he 
should  be  the  man  he  had  been  when 
his  life  was  so  nearly  gone,  and  that 
other  life  had  gone  also,  which  was 
to  have^been  the  renewal  and  continua- 
tion of  his  own  ? 

When  the  blow  fell,  it  became  Sir 
Harry's  imperative  duty  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  he  would  do  with  his  pro- 


perty. As  regarded  the  two  estates, 
they  were  now  absolutelyi  eyery  acre  of 
them,  at  his  own  disposal.  He  had  one 
child  left  to  him,  a  daughter, — in  whom, 
it  is  hoped,  the  reader  may  be  induced 
to  take  some  interest,  and  with  her  ta 
feel  some  sympathy,  for  she  will  be  the 
person  with  whom  the  details  of  this- 
little  story  must  most  be  concerned;, 
and  he  had  a  male  heir,  who  most  need» 
inherit  the  title  of  the  family,  one 
George  Hotspur, — not  a  nephew,  for 
Sir  Harry  had  never  had  a  brother,, 
but  the  son  of  a  first  cousin  who  had 
not  himself  been  much  esteemed  at 
Humblethwaite. 

Now  Sir  Harry  was  a  man  who,  in 
such  a  condition  as  this  in  which  he 
was  now  placed,  would  mainly  be  guided 
by  his  ideas  of  duty.  For  a  month  or 
two  he  said  not  a  word  to  any  one,  not 
even  to  his  own  lawyer,  though  he  himself 
had  made  a  will,  a  temporary  will,  duly 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Lanesby  and  another^ 
so  that  the  ownership  of  the  property 
should  not  be  adjusted  simply  by  the 
chance  direction  of  law  in  the  event  of 
his  own  sudden  demise ;  but  his  mind 
was  doubtless  much  burdened  with  the 
subject  How  should  he  discharge  this 
fresh  responsibility  which  now  rested  on 
himi  While  his  boy  had  lived,  the 
responsibility  of  his  property  had  had 
nothing  for  him  but  charms.  All  was 
to  go  to  the  young  Harry, — all,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  him  to  take  care  that  every 
acre  should  descend  to  his  heir  not 
only  unimpaired  by  him  in  value,  but 
also  somewhat  increased.  Provision  for 
his  widow  and  for  his  girl  had  already 
been  made  before  he  had  ventured  on 
matrimony,  —  provision  sufficient  for 
many  girls  had  Fortune  so  far  favoured 
him.  But  that  an  eldest  son  should 
have  all  the  family  land,— one,  though 
as  many  sons  should  have  been  given 
to  him  as  to  Priam, — and  that  that  one 
should  have  it  unencumbered,  as  he  had 
had  it  from  his  father, — this  was  to 
him  the  very  law  of  his  being.  And 
he  would  have  taught  that  son,  had 
already  begun  to  teach  him  when  the 
great  blow  came,  that  all  this  was  to 
be  given  to  him,  not  that  he  might  put 
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it  into  his  own  belly,  or  wear  it  on  his 
own  back,  or  even  spend  it  as  he  might 
list  himself,  but  that  he  might  so  live 
as  to  do  his  part  in  maintaining  that 
order  of  gentlehood  in  England,  by 
which  England  had  become — so  thought 
Sir  Harry — the  proudest  and  the  greatest 
and  the  justest  of  nations. 

But  now  he  had  no  son,  and  yet  the 
-duty  remained  to  him  of  maintaining 
his  order.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  for  him,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  easier,  had  some  settlement  or 
family  entail  fixed  all  things  for  him. 
Those  who  knew  him  well  personally, 
but  did  not  know  the  affairs  of  his 
family,  declared  among  themselves  that 
^ir  Harry  would  take  care  that  the  pro- 
perty went  with  the  title.  A  marriage 
might  be  arranged.  There  could  be 
nothing  to  object  to  a  marriage  between 
.second  cousins.  At  any  rate  Sir  Harry 
Hotspur  was  certainly  not  the  man  to 
^separate  the  property  from  the  title. 
But  they  who  knew  the  family,  and 
especially  that  branch  of  the  family 
from  which  George  Hotspur  came,  de- 
clared that  Sir  Harry  would  never  give 
his  daughter  to  such  a  one  as  was  this 
-cousin.  And  if  not  his  daughter,  then 
neither  would  he  give  to  such  a  scape- 
;grace  either  Humblethwaite  in  Cum- 
berland or  Scarrowby  in  Durham.  There 
did  exist  a  party  who  said  that  Sir  Harry 
would  divide  the  property,  but  they  who 
held  such  an  opinion  certainly  knew 
very  little  of  Sir  Harry's  social  or  po- 
litical tenets.  Any  such  division  was 
the  one  thing  which  he  surely  would 
not  effect. 

When  twelve  months  had  passed 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Harry's  son, 
George  Hotspur  had  been  at  Humble- 
thwaite and  had  gone,  and  Sir  Harry's 
will  had  been  made.  He  had  left  every- 
thing to  his  daughter,  and  had  only 
stipulated  that  her  husband,  should  she 
marry,  should  take  the  name  of  Hotspur. 
He  had  decided,  that  should  his  daugh- 
ter, as  was  probable,  marry  within  his 
lifetime,  he  could  then  make  what  set- 
tlements he  pleased,  even  to  the  changing 
of  the  tenor  of  his  will,  should  he  think 
fit  to  change  it.  Should  he  die  and 
leave  her  still  a  spinster,  he  would  trust 


to  her  in  everything.  Not  being  a  man 
of  mystery,  he  told  his  wife  and  his 
daughter  what  he  had  done, — and  what 
he  still  thought  that  he  possibly  might 
do ;  and  being  also  a  man  to  whom  any 
suspicion  of  injustice  was  odious,  he 
desired  his  attorney  to  make  known  to 
George  Hotspur  what  had  been  settled. 
And  in  order  that  this  blow  to  Cousin 
George  might  be  lightened, — Cousin 
George  having  in  conversation  acknow- 
ledged to  a  few  debts, — an  immediate 
present  was  made  to  him  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  double  that  amount 
was  assured  to  him  at  the  Baronet's 
death. 

The  reader  may  be  sure  that  the 
Baronet  had  heard  many  things  respect- 
ing Cousin  George  which  he  did  not 
like.  To  him  personally  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  preferable  that  the  title 
and  the  estates  should  have  gone  toge- 
ther, than  that  his  own  daughter  should 
be  a  great  heiress.  That  her  outlook 
into  the  world  was  fair  and  full  of  pro- 
mise of  prosperity  either  way,  was  clear 
enough.  Twenty  thousand  a  year  would 
not  be  necessary  to  make  her  a  happy 
woman.  And  then  it  was  to  him  a  ma- 
nifest and  a  sacred  religion  that  to  no 
man  or  to  no  woman  were  appointed  the 
high  pinnacles  of  fortune  simply  that 
that  man  or  that  woman  might  enjoy 
them.  They  were  to  be  held  as  thrones 
are  held,  for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 
And  in  the  disposition  of  this  throne, 
the  necessity  of  making  which  had  fallen 
upon  him  from  the  loss  of  his  own  dar- 
ling, he  had  brought  himself  to  think — 
not  of  his  daughter's  happiness,  or  to  the 
balance  of  which,  in  her  possessing  or 
not  possessing  the  property,  he  could 
venture  on  no  prophecy, — but  of  the 
welfare  of  all  those  who  might  measure 
their  weal  or  woe  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  duties  of  this  high  place  were 
administered.  He  would  fain  that  there 
should  still  have  been  a  Sir  Harry  or  a 
Sir  George  Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite  ; 
but  he  found  that  his  duty  required 
him  to  make  the  other  arrangement. 

And  yet  he  had  liked  the  cousin,  who 
indeed  had  many  gifts  to  win  liking 
both  from  men  and  women.  Previously 
to  the  visit  very  little  had  been  known 
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personally  of  young  George  Hotspur  at 
Humblethwaite.  His  father,  also  a 
George,  had  in  early  life  quarrelled  with 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  and  had 
gone  off  with  what  money  belonged  to 
him,  and  had  lived  and  died  in  Paris. 
The  younger  George  had  been  educated 
abroad,  and  then  had  purchased  a  com- 
mission in  a  regiment  of  English  cavalry. 
At  the  time  when  young  Harry  died  it 
was  only  known  of  him  at  Humble- 
thwaite that  he  had  achieved  a  certain 
reputation  in  London,  and  that  he  had 
sold  out  of  the  army.  He  was  talked 
of  as  a  man  who  shot  birds  with  pre- 
cision. Pigeons  he  could  shoot  with 
wonderful  dexterity, — which  art  was  at 
Humblethwaite  supposed  to  be  much 
against  him.  But  then  he  was  equally 
successful  with  partridges  and  phea- 
sants; and  partly  on  account  of  such 
success,  and  partly  probably  because  his 
manner  was  pleasant,  he  was  known  to 
be  a  welcome  guest  at  houses  in  which 
men  congregate  to  slaughter  game.  In 
this  way  he  had  a  reputation,  and  one 
that  was  not  altogether  cause  for  re- 
proach ;  but  it  had  not  previously 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  his 
cousin. 

Just  ten  months  after  poor  Harry  *8 
death  he  was  asked,  and  went,  to  Hum- 
blethwaite. Probably  at  that  moment 
the  Baronet's  mind  was  still  somewhat 
in  doubt.  The  wish  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
had  been  clearly  expressed  to  her  hus- 
band to  the  effect  that  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  young  people  to 
fall  in  love  with  each  other.  To  this 
Sir  Harry  never  assented ;  though  there 
was  a  time, — and  that  time  had  not  yet 
passed  when  George  Hotspur  reached 
Humblethwaite, — in  which  the  Baronet 
was  not  altogether  averse  to  the  idea  of 
the  marriage.  But  when  George  left 
Humblethwaite  the  Baronet  had  made 
up  his  mind.  Tidings  had  reached  him, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  the  cousin.  And 
other  tidings  had  reached  him  also  ;  or 
rather  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  him 
to  say  that  another  idea  had  come  to 
him.  Of  all  the  young  men  now  rising 
in  England  there  was  no  young  man 
who  more  approved  himself  to  Sir 
Harry's  choice  than  did  Lord  Alfred 


Gresley,  the  second  son  of  his  old  friend 
and  political  leader  the  Marquis  of 
Milnthorp.  Lord  Alfred  had  but  scanty 
fortune  of  his  own,  but  was  in  Parlia- 
ment  and  in  office,  and  was  doing  well. 
Ail  men  said  all  good  things  of  him. 
Then  there  was  a  word  or  two  spoken 
between  the  Marquis  and  the  Baronet, 
and  just  a  word  also  with  Lord  Alfred 
himself.  Lord  Alfred  had  no  objection 
to  the  name  of  Hotspur.  This  was  in 
October,  while  George  Hotspur  was  still 
declaring  that  Gilsby  knew  nothing  of 
getting  up  a  head  of  game ;  and  then 
Lord  Alfred  promised  to  come  to  Hum- 
blethwaite at  Christmas.  It  was  after 
this  that  George  owned  to  a  few  debts. 
His  confession  on  that  score  did  him  no 
harm.  Sir  Harry  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  day.  Sir  Harry  had  at  that 
time  learned  a  good  deal  of  his  cousin 
George's  mode  of  life  in  London,  and 
had  already  decided  that  this  young  man 
was  not  one  whom  it  would  be- well  to 
set  upon  the  pinnacle. 

And  yet  he  had  liked  the  young  man, 
as  did  everybody.  Lady  Elizabeth  had 
liked  him  much,  and  for  a  fortnight  had 
gone  on  hoping  that  all  difficulties  might 
have  solved  themselves  by  the  young 
man's  marriage  with  her  daughter.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  not  a  word  one 
way  or  the  other  was  spoken  to  Emily 
Hotspur ;  but  it  seemed  to  the  mother 
that  the  young  people,  though  there  was 
no  love-making,  yet  liked  each  other. 
Sir  Harry  at  this  time  was  up  in  London 
for  a  month  or  two,  hearing  tidings, 
seeing  Lord  Alfred,  who  was  at  his 
office  ;  and  on  his  return,  that  solution 
by  family  marriage  was  ordered  to  be 
for  ever  banished  from  the  maternal 
bosom.  Sir  Harry  said  that  it  would 
not  do. 

IN'evertheless,  he  was  good  to  the 
young  cousin,  and  when  the  time  was 
drawing  nigh  for  the  young  man's  de- 
parture he  spoke  of  a  further  visit.  The 
coverts  at  Humblethwaite,  such  as  they 
were,  would  always  be  at  his  service. 
This  was  a  week  before  the  cousin  went; 
but  by  the  coming  of  the  day  on  which 
the  cousin  took  his  departure  Sir  Harry 
regretted  that  he  had  made  that  offer  of 
future  hospitality. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OUR    HEROINE. 


"He  has  said  nothiDg  to  herf*  asked 
8ir  Harry,  anxiously,  of  his  wife. 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Lady  Eliza- 
beth. 

"Had  he  said  anything  that  meant 
anything,  she  would  have  told  you  1" 

"  Certainly  she  would,"  said  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

Sir  Harry  knew  his  child,  and  was 
satisfied  that  no  harm  had  been  done ; 
nevertheless,  he  wished  that  that  fur- 
ther invitation  had  not  been  given.  If 
this  Christmas  visitor  that  was  to  come 
to  Humhlethwaite  could  be  successful, 
all  would  be  right ;  but  it  had  seemed 
to  Sir  Harry,  during  that  last  week  of 
Cousin  George's  sojourn  beneath  his 
roof,  there  had  been  more  of  cousinly 
friendship  between  the  cousins  than  had 
been  salutary,  seeing,  as  he  had  seen, 
that  any  closer  connection  was  inex- 
pedient. But  he  thought  that  he  was 
sure  that  no  great  harm  had  been  done. 
Had  any  word  been  spoken  to  his  girl 
which  she  herself  had  taken  as  a  de- 
claration of  love,  she  would  certainly 
have  told  her  mother.  Sir  Harry  would 
no  more  doubt  his  daughter  than  he 
would  his  own  honour.  There  were 
certain  points  and  lines  of  duty  clearly 
laid  down  for  a  girl  so  placed  as  was 
his  daughter;  and  Sir  Harry,  though  he 
could  not  have  told  whence  the  know- 
ledge of  these  points  and  lines  had  come 
to  his  child,  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
but  that  she  knew  them,  and  would  obey 
them.  To  know  and  to  obey  such  points 
of  duty  were  a  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  such  an  one  as  Emily  Hotspur. 
Nevertheless,  it  might  be  possible  that 
her  fancy  should  be  touched,  and  that 
she  herself  should  know  nothing  of  it, 
— nothing  that  she  could  confide  even 
to  a  mother.  Sir  Harry  understanding 
this,  and  having  seen  in  these  last  days 
something  as  he  thought  of  too  close  a 
cousinly  friendship,  was  anxious  that 
Lord  Alfred  should  come  and  settle 
everything.  If  Lord  Alfred  should  be 
successful,  all  danger  would  be  at  an 


end,  and  the  cousin  might  come  again 
and  do  what  he  liked  with  the  coverts. 
Alas,  alas !  the  cousin  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  show  his  handsome, 
wicked  face  at  Humhlethwaite  ! 

Emily  Hotspur  was  a  girl  whom  any 
father  would  have  trusted ;  and  let  the 
reader  understand  this  of  her,  that  she 
was  one  in  whom  intentional  deceit  was 
impossible.  Neither  to  her  father  nor 
to  any  one  could  she  lie  either  in  word 
or  action.  And  all  these  lines  and 
points  of  duty  were  well  kno^vn  to  her, 
though  she  knew  not,  and  had  never 
asked  herself,  whence  the  lesson  had 
come.  "Will  it  be  too  much  to  say,  that 
they  had  formed  a  part  of  her  breeding, 
and  had  been  given  to  her  with  her 
blood  ?  She  understood  well  that  from 
her,  as  heiress  of  the  House  of  Humhle- 
thwaite, a  double  obedience  was  due  to 
her  father, — the  obedience  of  a  child 
added  to  that  which  was  now  required 
from  her  as  the  future  transmitter  of 
honours  of  the  house.  And  yet  no 
word  had  been  said  to  her  of  the 
honours  of  the  house ;  nor,  indeed,  had 
many  words  ever  been  said  as  to  that 
other  obedience.  These  lessons,  when 
they  have  been  well  learned,  have  ever 
come  without  direct  teaching. 

But  she  knew  more  than  this,  and 
the  knowledge  had  reached  her  in  the 
same  manner.  Though  she  owed  a  great 
duty  to  her  father,  there  was  a  limit  to 
that  duty,  of  which,  unconsciously,  she 
was  well  aware.  When  her  mother 
told  her  that  Lord  Alfred  was  coming, 
having  been  instructed  to  do  so  by  Sir 
Harry ;  and  hinted,  with  a  caress  and  a 
kiss,  and  a  soft  whisper,  that  Lord  . 
Alfred  was  one  of  whom  Sir  Harry 
approved  greatly,  and  that  if  further 
approval  could  be  bestowed  Sir  Harry 
would  not  be  displeased,  Emily  as 
she  returned  her  mother's  embrace,  felt 
that  she  had  a  possession  of  her  own 
with  which  neither  father  nor  mother 
might  be  allowed  to  interfere.  It  was 
for  them,  or  rather  for  him,  to  say  that 
a  hand  so  weighted  as  was  hers  should 
not  be  given  here  or  there ;  but  it  was 
not  for  them,  not  even  for  him,  to  say 
that  her  heart  was  to  be  given  here»  ot 
to  be  given  there.    Dei  them  put  tLpQH 
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her  what  weight  they  might  of  family 
honours,  and  of  family  responsibility, 
that  "was  her  own  property; — if  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  bestowed  at  her  own 
pleasure,  because  of  the  pressure  of  that 
weight,  still  her  own,  and  absolutely 
beyond  the  bestowal  of  any  other. 

^Nevertheless,  she  declared  to  herself, 
and  whispered  to  her  mother,  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  welcome  Lord  Alfred, 
She  had  known  him  well  when  she  was 
a  child  of  twelve  years  old  and  he  was 
already  a  young  man  in  Parliament. 
Since  those  days  she  had  met  him  more 
than  once  in  London.  She  was  now 
turned  twenty,  and  he  was  something 
more  than  ten  years  her  senior;  but 
there  was  nothing  against  him,  at  any 
rate,  on  the  score  of  age.  Lord  Alfred 
was  admitted  on  every  side  to  be  still  a 
young  man ;  and  though  he  had  already 
been  a  lord  of  one  Board  or  of  another 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  had  earned 
a  reputation  for  working,  he  did  not 
look  like  a  man  who  would  be  more 
addicted  to  sitting  at  Boards  than  spend- 
ing his  time  witJ^  young  women.  He 
was  handsome,  pleasant,  good-humoured, 
and  full  of  talk;  had  nothing  about 
him  of  the  official  fogy;  and  was  re- 
garded by  all  his  friends  as  a  man  who 
was  just  now  fit  to  marry.  "  They  say 
that  he  is  such  a  good  son,  and  such  a 
good  brother/'  said  Lady  Elizabeth, 
anxiously. 

"Quite  a  PhoenixT'  said  Enuly, 
laughing.  Then  Lady  Elizabeth  began 
to  fear  that  she  had  said  too  much,  and 
did  not  mention  Lord  Alfred's  name 
for  two  days. 

But  Miss  Hotspur  had  by  that  time 
resolved  that  Lord  Alfred  should  have 
a  fair  chance.  If  she  could  teach  her- 
self to  think  that  of  all  men  walking 
the  earth  Lord  Alfred  was  the  best  and 
the  most  divine,  the  nearest  of  all  men 
to  a  god,  how  excellent  a  thing  would 
it  be !  Her  great  responsibility  as  to  the 
family  burden  would  in  that  case  already 
be  acquitted  with  credit.  The  wishes 
of  her  father,  which  on  such  a  subject 
were  all  but  paramount,  would  be  grati- 
fied; and  she  herself  would  then  be 
placed  almost  beyond  the  hand  of  mis- 
fortune to  hurt  her.     At  any  rate,  the 


great  and  almost  crushing  difficulty  of 
her  life  would  so  be  solved.  But  the 
man  must  have  enough  in  her  eyes  of  that 
godlike  glory  to  satisfy  her  that  she  had 
found  in  him  one  who  would  be  almost  a 
divinity,  at  any  rate  to  her.  Could  he 
speak  as  that  other  man  spoke  %  Gould 
he  look  as  that  other  one  looked? 
Would  there  be  in  his  eye  such  a  depth 
of  colour,  in  his  voice  such  a  sound  of 
music,  in  his  gait  so  divine  a  grace? 
For  that  other  one,  though  she  had 
looked  into  the  brightness  of  the  colour, 
though  she  had  heard  the  sweetness  of 
the  music,  though  she  had  watched  the 
elastic  spring  of  the  step,  she  cared 
nothing  as  regarded  her  heart — ^her 
hearty  which  was  the  one  treasure  of  her 
own.  No;  she  was  sure  of  that.  Of 
her  one  own  great  treasure,  she  was 
much  too  chary  to  give  it  away  unasked, 
and  too  independent,  as  she  told  herself, 
to  give  it  away  unauthorized.  The  field 
was  open  to  Lord  Al&ed ;  and,  as  her 
father  wished  it»  Lord  Alfjred  should  be 
received  with  every  favour.  K  she 
could  find  divinity,  then  she  would  bow 
before  it  readily. 

Alas  for  Lord  Alfred !  We  may  all 
know  that  when  she  thought  of  it  thus, 
there  was  but  poor  chance  of  success  for 
I^rd  Alfred.  Let  him  have  what  of  the 
godlike  he  might,  she  would  find  but 
little  of  it  ther^  when  she  made  her  cal- 
culations and  resolutions  after  such  fjEushion 
as  this.  The  man  who  becomes  divine 
in  a  woman's  eyes,  has  generally  achieved 
his  claim  to  celestial  honours  by  sudden 
assault.  And,  alas  !  the  qualities  which 
carry  him  through  it  and  give  the  halo 
to  his  head  may  after  all  be  very  un- 
godlike.  Some  such  aphievement  had 
already  fallen  in  the  way  of  Cousin 
George ;  though  had  Cousin  George  and 
Lord  Alfred  been  weighed  in  just  scales, 
the  divinity  of  the  latter,  such  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  found  greatly  to  pre- 
vail. Indeed,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  and  to  bring 
forward  as  presentable  for  such  office  as 
that  of  a  lover  for  such  a  girl  any  young 
man  who  should  be  less  godlike  than 
Cousin  George.  But  he  had  gifts  of 
simulation,  which  are  valuable ;  and 
poor  Emily  Hotspur  had  not  yet  learned 
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the  housewife*s  trick  of  passing  the  web 
through  her  fingers,  and  of  finding  by 
the  touch  whether  the  fabric  were  of 
fine  wool,  or  of  shoddy  made  up  with 
craft  to  look  like  wool  of  the  finest. 

We  say  that  there  was  but  small 
chance  for  Lord  Alfred;  nevertheless  the 
lady  was  dutifully  minded  to  give  him 
all  the  chance  that  it  was  in  her  power 
to  bestow.  She  did  not  tell  herself  that 
her  father's  hopes  were  vain.  Of  her 
preference  for  that  other  man  she  never 
told  herself  anything.  She  was  not  aware 
that  it  existed.  She  knew  that  he  was 
handsome;  she  thought  that  he  was 
clever.  She  knew  that  he  had  talked 
to  her  as  no  man  had  ever  talked  before. 
She  was  aware  that  he  was  her  nearest 
relative  beyond  her  father  and  mother, 
and  that  therefore  she  might  be  allowed 
to  love  him  as  a  cousin.  She  told  her- 
self that  he  was  a  Hotspur,  and  that  he 
must  be  the  head  of  the  Hotspurs  when 
her  father  should  be  taken  from  them. 
She  thought  that  he  looked  as  a  man 
should  look  who  would  have  to  cany 
such  a  dignity.  But  there  was  nothing 
more.  Xo  word  had  been  said  to  her  on 
the  subject ;  but  she  was  aware,  because 
no  word  had  been  said,  that  it  was  not 
thought  fitting  that  she  should  be  her 
cousin's  bride.  She  could  not  but  know 
how  great  would  be  the  advantage  could 
the  estates  and  the  title  be  kept  together. 
Even  though  he  should  inherit  no  acre 
of  the  land, — and  she  had  been  told  by 
her  father  that  such  was  his  decision, — 
this  Cousin  George  must  become  the 
head  of  the  House  of  Hotspur ;  and  to 
be  head  of  the  House  of  Hotspur  was  to 
her  a  much  greater  thing  than  to  be  the 
owner  of  Humblethwaiteand  Scarrowby. 
Gifts  like  the  latter  might  be  given  to  a 
mere  girl,  like  herself, — were  to  be  so 
given.  But  let  any  man  living  do  what 
he  might,  George  Hotspur  must  become 
the  head  and  chief  of  the  old  House  of 
Hotspur.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  for 
her  to  join  the  two  things  together,  un- 
less her  father  should  see  that  it  would 
be  good  for  her  to  do  so. 

Emily  Hotspur  was  very  like  her 
father,  having  that  peculiar  cast  of 
countenance  which  had  always  charac- 
terized the  &nulj.    She  had  the  same 


arch  in  her  eyebrows,  indicating  an 
aptitude  for  authority;  the  same  well- 
formed  nose,  though  with  her  the  beak 
of  the  eagle  was  less  prominent;  the 
same  short  lip,  and  small  mouth,  and 
delicate  dimpled  chin.  With  both  of 
them  the  lower  part  of  the  face  was 
peculiarly  short,  and  finely  cut.  With 
both  of  them  the  brow  was  high  and 
broad,  and  the  temples  prominent.  But 
the  girl's  eyes  were  blue,  while  those  of 
the  old  man  were  brightly  green.  It 
was  told  of  him  that  when  a  boy  his 
eyes  also  had  been  blue.  Her  hair, 
which  was  very  plentiful,  was  light  in 
colour,  but  by  no  means  flaxen.  Her 
complexion  was  as  clear  as  the  finest 
porcelain ;  but  there  were  ever  roses  in 
her  cheeks,  for  she  was  strong  by  nature, 
and  her  health  was  perfect  She  was 
somewhat  short  of  stature,  as  were  all 
the  Hotspurs,  and  her  feet  and  hands 
and  ears  were  small  and;  delicate.  But 
though  shorty  she  seemed  to  lack  nothing 
in  symmetry,  and  certainly  lacked 
nothing  in  strength.  She  could  ride  or 
walk  the  whole  day,  and  had  no  feeling 
that  such  vigour  of  body  was  a  posses- 
sion of  which  a  young  lady  should  be 
ashamed.  Such  as  she  was,  she  was  the 
acknowledged  beauty  of  the  county  ; 
and  at  Carlisle,  where  she  showed  her- 
self at  least  once  a  year  at  the  county 
ball,  there  was  neither  man  nor  woman, 
young  nor  old,  who  was  not  ready  to  say 
that  Emily  Hotspur  was,  among  maidens, 
the  glory  of  Cumberland. 

Her  life  hitherto  had  been  very  quiet. 
There  was  the  ball  at  Carlisle,  which  she 
had  attended  thrice ;  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, because  of  her  brother's  death,  she 
had  been  absent,  and  the  family  of  the 
Hotspurs  had  been  represented  there 
only  by  the  venison  and  game  which 
had  been  sent  from  Humblethwaite. 
Twice  also  she  had  spent  the  months  of 
May  and  June  in  London ;  but  it  had 
not  hitherto  suited  the  tone  of  her 
father's  character  to  send  his  daughter 
out  into  all  the  racket  of  a  London  sea- 
son. She  had  gone  to  balls  and  to  the 
opera,  and  had  ridden  in  the  Park,  and 
been  seen  at  flower-shows  ;  but  she  had 
not  been  so  common  in  those  places  as 
to  be  known  to  the  crowd.  And,  hitherto, 
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neither  in  town  or  country,  had  her 
name  been  connected  with  that  of  any 
suitor  for  her  hand.  She  was  now  twenty, 
and  the  reader  will  remember  that  in  the 
twelve  months  last  past,  the  House  of 
Humblethwaite  had  been  clouded  with 
deep  mourning. 

The  cousin  was  come  and  gone,  and 
the  Baronet  hoped  in  his  heart  that  there 
might  be  an  end  of  him  as  far  as  Humble- 
thwaite was  concerned ; — at  any  rate  till 
his  child  should  have  given  herself  to  a 
better  lover.  Tidings  had  been  sent  to 
Sir  Harry  during  the  last  week  of  the 
young  man's  sojourn  beneath  his  roof, 
which  of  all  that  had  reached  his  ears 
were  the  worst.  He  had  before  heard 
of  recklessness,  of  debt,  of  dissipation,  of 
bad  comrades.  JSTow  he  heard  of  worse 
than  these.  If  that  which  he  now  heard 
was  true,  there  had  been  dishonour. 
But  Sir  Harry  was  a  man  who  wanted 
ample  evidence  before  he  allowed  his 
judgment  to  actuate  his  conduct,  and  in 
this  case  the  evidence  was  far  from  ample. 
He  did  not  stint  his  hospitality  to  the 
future  baronet,  but  he  failed  to  repeat 
that  promise  of  a  future  welcome  which 
had  already  been  given,  and  which  had 
been  thankfully  accepted.  But  a  man 
knows  that  such  an  offer  of  renewed 
hospitality  should  be  repeated  at  the 
moment  of  departure,  and  Greorge  Hot- 
spur, as  he  was  taken  away  to  the  near- 
est station  in  his  cousin's  carriage,  was 
quite  aware  that  Sir  Harry  did  not  then 
desire  that  the  visit  should  be  repeated. 

Lord  Alfred  was  to  be  at  Humble- 
thwaite on  Christmas-eve.  The  emer- 
gencies of  the  Board  at  which  he  sat 
would  not  allow  of  an  earlier  absence 
from  London.  He  was  a  man  who 
shirked  no  official  duty,  and  was  afraid 
of  no  amount  of  work  ;  and  though  he 
knew  how  great  was  the  prize  before 
him,  he  refused  to  leave  his  Board  before 
the  day  had  come  at  which  his  Board 
must  necessarily  dispense  with  his  ser- 
vices. Between  him  and  his  father 
there  had  been  no  reticence,  and  it  was 
clearly  understood  by  him  that  he  was 
to  go  down  and  win  twenty  thousand 
a  year  and  the  prettiest  girl  in  Cumber- 
land, if  his  own  capacity  that  way, 
joined  to  all  the  favour  of  the  girl's 


father  and  mother,  would  enable  him 
to  attain  success.  To  Emily  not  a  word 
more  had  been  said  on  the  subject  than 
those  which  have  been  already  narrated 
as  having  been  spoken  by  the  mother 
to  the  daughter.  With  all  his  authority, 
with  all  his  love  for  his  only  remaining 
child,  with  all  his  consciousness  of  the 
terrible  importance  of  the  matter  at 
issue,  Sir  Harry  could  not  bring  himself 
to  suggest  to  his  daughter  that  it  would 
be  well  for  her  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
guest  who  was  coming  to  them.  But  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  he  said  very  much.  He 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
thing  would  be  good,  and,  having  done 
so,  he  was  very  anxious  that  the  arrange- 
ment should  be  made.  It  was  natirral 
that  this  girl  of  his  should  learn  to  love 
some  youth ;  and  how  terrible  was  the 
danger  of  her  loving  amiss,  when  so 
much  depended  on  her  loving  :wisely ! 
The  whole  fate  of  the  House  of  Hotspur 
was  in  her  hands, — to  do  with  it  as  she 
thought  fit !  Sir  Harry  trembled  as  he 
reflected  what  would  be  the  result  were 
she  to  come  to  him  some  day  and  ask 
his  favour  for  a  suitor  wholly  unfitted 
to  bear  the  name  of  Hotspur,  and  to  sit 
on  the  throne  of  Humblethwaite  and 
Scarrowby. 

"  Is  she  pleased  that  he  is  coming  %  " 
he  said  to  his  wife,  the  evening  before 
the  arrival  of  their  guest. 

"  Certainly  she  is  pleased.  She  Iqiows 
that  we  both  like  him." 

"  I  remember  when  she  used  to  talk 
about  him — often,"  said  Sir  Harry. 

"  That  was  when  she  was  a  child." 

"But  a  year  or  two  ago,"  said  Sir 
Harry. 

"  Three  or  four  years,  perhaps  ;  and 
with  her  that  is  a  long  time.  It  is  not 
likely  that  she  should  talk  much  of  him 
now.  Of  course  she  knows  what  it  is 
that  we  wish." 

"  Does  she  think  about  her  cousin  at 
all  ? "  he  said  some  hours  afterwards. 

"Yes,  she  thinks  of  him.  That  is 
only  natural,  you  know." 

"It  would  be  unnatural  that  she 
should  think  of  him  much." 

"  I  do  not  see  that,"  said  the  mother, 
keen  to  defend  her  daughter  from  vhat 
might  seem  to  be  an  implied  reptoub. 
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"George  Hotspur  is  a  man  who  will 
make  himself  thought  of  wherever  he 
goes.  He  is  clever,  and  very  amusing  ; 
— there  is  no  denying  that.  And  then 
he  has  the  Hotspur  look  all  over." 

"I  wish  he  had  never  set  his  foot 
within  the  house,"  said  the  father. 

"My  dear,  there  is  no  such  danger 
as  you  think,"  said  Lady  Elizaheth. 
"Emily  is  not  a  girl  prone  to  fall  in 
love  at  a  moment's  notice  because  a  man 
is  good-looking  and  amusing ; — and  cer- 
tainly not  with  the  conviction  which 
she  must  have  that  her  doing  so  would 
greatly  grieve  you."  Sir  Harry  believed 
in  his  daughter,  and  said  no  more  ;  but 
he  thoroughly  wished  that  Lord  Alfred*s 
wedding-day  was  fixed. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Emily,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  "won't  Lord  Alfred  be  very 
dull?" 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear." 
"  What  is  he  to  do,  with  nobody  else 
here  to  amuse  him  1 " 

"  The  Crutchleys  are  coming  on  the 
27th." 

IN'ow  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crutchley  were, 
as  Emily  thought,  very  ordinary  people, 
and  quite  unlikely  to  afford  amuse- 
ment to  Lord  Alfred.  Mr.  Crutch- 
ley  was  an  old  gentleman  of  county 
standing,  and  with  property  in  the 
county,  living  in  a  large  dull  red  house 
in  Penrith,  of  whom  Sir  Harry  thought 
a  good  deal,  because  he  was  a  gentleman 
who  happened  to  have  had  great  grand- 
fathers and  great  grandmothers.  But 
he  was  quite  as  old  as  Sir  Harry,  and 
Mrs.  Crutchley  was  a  great  deal  older 
than  Lady  Elizabeth. 

"  What  will  Lord  Alfred  have  to  say 
to  Mrs.  Crutchley,  mamma  1 " 

"What  do  people  in  society  always 
have  to  say  to  each  other?  And  the 
Lathebys  are  coming  here  to  dine  to- 
morrow, and  will  come  again,  I  don't 
doubt,  on  the  27th." 

Mr.  Latheby  was  the  young  Vicar  of 
Humhlethwaite,  and  Mrs.  Latheby  was 
a  very  pretty  young  bride  whom  he  had 
just  married. 

"And  then  Lord  Alfred  shoots," 
continued  Lady  Elizabeth. 

'^Cousin  George  said  that  the  shooting 
wasn't  worth  going  after,"  said  Emily, 


smiling.  "  Mamma,  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
failure."  This  made  Lady  Elizabeth 
unhappy,  as  she  thought  that  more  was 
meant  than  was  really  said.  But  she 
did  not  confide  her  fears  to  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  III. 
LORD  Alfred's  courtship. 

The  Hall,  as  the  great  house  at  Humhle- 
thwaite was  called,  consisted  in  truth  of 
various  edifices  added  one  to  another  at 
various  periods ;  but  the  result  was  this, 
that  no  more  picturesque  mansion  could 
be  found  in  any  part  of  England  than 
the  Hall  at  Humhlethwaite.    The  oldest 
portion  of  it  was  said  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Henry  Vll. ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  the  set  of  rooms  with 
lattice  windows  looking  out  on  to  the 
bowling-green,   each  window  from  be- 
neath its  own  gable,  was  so  old  as  the 
date  assigned  to  it.     It  is  strange  how 
little  authority  can  usually  be  found  in 
family  records  to  verify  such  statements. 
It  was  known  that  Humhlethwaite  and 
the  surrounding  manors  had  been  given 
to,  or  in  some  fashion  purchased  by,  a 
certain  Harry  Hotspur,  who  also  in  his 
day  had  been  a  kLight^  when  Church 
lands    were    changing    hands    under 
Henry  VI II.     And  there  was  authority 
to  prove  that  that  Sir  Harry  had  done 
something  towards  making  a  home  for 
himself  on  the  spot ;  but  whether  those 
very  gables  were  a  portion  of  the  build- 
ing which  the  monks  of  St.  Humble 
had  raised  for  themselves  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  may  probably  be  doubted. 
That  there  were  fragments  of  masonry, 
and  parts  of  old  timber,  remaining  from 
the  monastery  was  probably  true  enough. 
The  great  body  of  the  old  house,  as  it 
now  stood,  had  been  built  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  and  there  was  the  date  in 
the  brickwork  still  conspicuous  on  the 
wall  looking  into  the  court.     The  hall 
and  front  door  as  it  now  stood,  very 
prominent  but  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  had  been  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  modern  drawing- 
rooms   with   the   best   bedrooms    over 
them,  projecting  fax  out  into  the  modern 
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gardens,  had  been  added  by  the  present 
baronet's  father.  The  house  was  entirely 
of  brick,  and  the  old  windows, — not  the 
very  oldest,  the  reader  will  understand, 
but  those  of  the  Caroline  age, — were 
built  with  strong  stone  mullions,  and 
were  longer  than  they  were  deep, 
beauty  of  architecture  having  in  those 
days  been  more  regarded  than  light. 
Who  does  not  know  such  windows,  and 
has  not  declared  to  himself  often  how 
sad  a  thing  it  is  that  sanitary  or  scien- 
tific calculations  should  have  banished 
the  like  of  them  from  our  houses? 
Two  large  oriel  windows  coming  almost 
to  the  ground,  and  going  up  almost  to 
the  ceilings,  adorned  the  dining-room 
and  the  library.  From  the  drawing- 
rooms  modern  windows,  opening  on  to 
a  terrace,  led  in  to  the  garden. 

You  entered  the  mansion  by  a  court 
that  was  enclosed  on  two  sides  altogether, 
and  on  the  two  others  partially.    Facing 
you,  as  you  drove  in,  was  the  body  of 
the  building,  with  the  huge  porch  pro- 
jecting on  the  right  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  portion  of  the  house 
standing  out  on  that  side.     On  the  left 
was  that  old  mythic  Tudor  remnant  of 
the  monastery,  of  which  the  back  wall 
seen  from  the  court  was  pierced  only 
with  a  small  window  here  and  there, 
and  was  covered  with  ivy.  Those  lattice 
windows,  from  which  Emily  Hotspur 
loved  to  think  that  the.  monks  of  old 
had  looked  into  their  trim  gardens,  now 
looked  on  to  a  bowling-green  which  was 
kept  very  trim  in  honour  of  the  holy 
personages  who  were  supposed  to  have 
played  there  four  centuries  ago.     Then, 
at  the  end  of  this  old  building,  there 
had    been    erected  kitchens,   servants' 
offices,  and  various  rooms,  which  turned 
the  comer  of  the  court  in  front,  so  that 
only  one  corner  had,  as  it  were,  been 
left  for  ingress   and  egress.     But  the 
court  itself  was  large,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  stood  an  old  stone  ornamental 
.structure,  usually  called  the  fountain, 
but  quite  ignorant  of  water,  loaded  with 
griffins  and  satyrs  and  mermaids  with 
ample  busts,  all  overgrown  with  a  green 
damp  growth,  which  was  scraped  off  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  gardener  and 
mason  once  perhaps  in  every  five  years. 


It  often  seems  that  the  beauty  of 
architecture  is  accidental.    A  great  man 
goes  to  work  with  great  means  on  a 
great  pile,  and  makes  a  great  failure. 
The    world   perceives  that   grace   and 
beauty  have  escaped  him,  and  that  even 
magnificence  has  been  hardly  achieved. 
Then  there  grows  up  beneath  various 
unknown  hands  a  complication  of  stones 
and  brick  to  the  arrangement  of  which 
no  great  thought  seems  to  have  been 
given ;  and,  lo,  there  is  a  thing  so  per- 
fect in  its  glory  that  he  who  looks  at  it 
declares  that  nothing  could  be  taken 
away  and  nothing  added  without  injury 
and  sacrilege  and  disgrace.     So  it  had 
been,  or  rather  so  it  was  now,  with  the 
Hall  at  Humhlethwaite.     No  rule  ever 
made  for  the  guidance  of  an  artist  had 
been  kept.     The  parts  were  out  of  pro- 
portion.    "No  two  parts  seemed  to  fit 
each  other.     Put  it  all  on  paper,  and  it 
was  an  absurdity.     The  huge  hall  and 
porch  added  on  by  the  builder  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  house,  were  almost  a  monstrosity. 
The  passages  and  staircases,  and  internal 
arrangements,  were   simply  ridiculous. 
But  there  was  not  a  portion  of  the  whole 
interior  that  did  not  charm ;  nor  was 
there  a  corner  of  the  exterior,  nor  a 
yard  of  an  outside  wall,  that  was  not  in 
itself  eminently  beautiful. 

Lord  Alfred  Gresley,  as  he  was  driven 
into  the  court  in  the  early  dusk  of  a 
winter  evening,  having  passed  through 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  such  park  scenery 
as  only  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
can  show,  was  fully  alive  to  the  glories 
of  the  place.  Humhlethwaite  did  not 
lie  among  the  lakes, — ^was,  indeed,  full 
ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Keswick  ;  but 
it  was  so  placed  that  it  enjoyed  the 
beauty  and  the  luxury  of  mountains  and 
rivers,  without  the  roughness  of  unma- 
nageable rocks,  or  the  sterility  and 
dampness  of  moorland.  Of  rocky  frag- 
ments, indeed,  peeping  out  through  the 
close  turf,  and  here  and  there  coming 
forth  boldly  so  as  to  break  the  park  into 
little  depths,  with  now  and  again  a  real 
ravine,  there  were  plenty.  And  there 
ran  right  across  the  park,  passing  so  near 
the  Hall  as  to  require  a  stone  bridge  in 
the  very  flower-garden,  the  Caldbeck,  as 
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bright  and  swift  a  stream  as  ever  took 
away  the  water  from  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. And  to  the  south  of  Humble- 
thwaite  there  stood  the  huge  Skiddaw, 
and  Saddleback  with  its  long  gaunt 
ridge;  while  to  the  west  Brockleband 
Fell  seemed  to  encircle  the  domain. 
Lord  Alfred,  as  he  was  driven  up  through 
the  old  trees,  and  saw  the  deer  peering 
at  him  from  the  knolls  and  broken  frag- 
ments of  stone,  felt  that  he  need  not 
envy  his  elder  brother  if  only  his  lines 
might  fall  to  him  in  this  very  pleasant 
place. 

He  had  known  Humblethwaite  before ; 
and,  irrespective  of  all  its  beauties,  and 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Hotspurs,  was 
quite  willing  to  fall  in  love  with  Emily 
Hotspur.  That  a  man  with  such  dainties 
offered  to  1^  should  not  become  greedy, 
that  there  should  be  no  touch  of  avarice 
when  such  wealth  was' shown  to  him, 
is  almost  more  than  we  may  dare  to 
assert.  But  Lord  Alfired  was  a  man  not 
specially  given  to  covetousness.  He 
had  recognized  it  as  his  duty  as  a  man 
not  to  seek  for  these  things  unless  he 
could  in  truth  love  the  woman  who  held 
them  in  her  hands  to  give.  But  as  he 
looked  round  him  through  the  gloaming 
of  the  evening,  he  thought  that  he  re- 
membered that  Emily  Hotspur  was  all 
that  was  loveable. 

But,  reader,  we  must  not  linger  long 
over  Lord  Alfred's  love.  A  few  words 
as  to  the  father,  a  few  as  to  the  daughter, 
and  a  few  also  as  to  the  old  house  where 
they  dwelt  together,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  say;  but  this  little  love  story  of 
Lord  Alfred's, — if  it  ever  was  a  love 
story, — ^must  be  told  very  shortly. 

He  remained  five  weeks  at  Humble- 
thwaite, and  showed  himself  willing  to 
receive  amusement  from  old  Mrs.  Crutch- 
ley  and  from  young  Mrs.  Latheby.  The 
shooting  was  quite  good  enough  for 
him,  and  he  won  golden  opinions  from 
every  one  about  the  place.  He  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  house,  and  was  prepared  to 
prove  to  demonstration  that  Henry 
VIL's  monks  had  looked  out  of  those 
very  windows,  and  had  played  at  bowls 
on  that  very  green.  Emily  became  fond 
of  him  after  a  fashion,  but  he  failed  to 


assume  any  aspect  of  divinity  in  her 
eyes. 

Of  the  thing  to  be  done,  neither 
father  nor  mother  said  a  word  to  the 
girl ;  and  she,  though  she  knew  so  well 
that  the  doing  of  it  was  intended,  said 
not  a  word  to  her  mother.  Had  Lady 
Elizabeth  known  how  to  speak,  had 
she  dared  to  be  free  with  her  own  child, 
Emily  would  soon  have  told  her  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  Lord  Alfred. 
And  Lady  Elizabeth  would  have  believed 
her.  Nay,  Lady  Elizabeth,  though  she 
could  not  speak,  had  the  woman's  in- 
stinct, which  almost  assured  her  that 
the  match  would  never  be  made.  Sir 
Harry,  on  the  other  side,  thought  that 
things  went  prosperously;  and  his  wife 
did  not  dare  to  undeceive  him.  He 
saw  the  young  people  together,  and 
thought  that  he  saw  that  Emily  wa& 
kind.  He  did  not  know  that  thi& 
firank  kindness  was  incompatible  with 
love  in  such  a  maiden's  ways.  As  for 
Emily  herself,  she  knew  that  it  must 
come.  She  knew  that  she  could  not 
prevent  it.  A  slight  hint  or  two  she 
did  give,  or  thought  she  gave,  but  they 
were  too  fine,  too  impalpable  to  be  of 
avail 

Lord  Alfred  spoke  nothing  of  love  till 
he  made  his  offer  in  form.  At  last  he 
was  not  hopeful  himself.  He  had  found 
it  impossible  to  speak  to  this  girl  of 
love.  She  had  been  gracious  with  him, 
and  almost  intimate,  and  yet  it  had  been 
impossible.  He  thought  of  himself 
that  he  was  dull,  stupid,  lethargic,  and 
miserably  undemonstrative.  But  the 
truth  was  that  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  demonstrate.  He  had  come 
there  to  do  a  stroke  of  .business,  and  he 
could  not  throw  into  this  business  a 
spark  of  that  fire  which  would  have 
been  kindled  by  such  sympathy  had  it 
existed.  There  are  men  who  can  raise 
such  sparks,  the  pretence  of  fire,  where 
there  is  no  heat  at  all ; — false,  fraudulent 
men ;  but  he  was  not  such  an  one.  Never^ 
theless  he  went  on  with  his  business. 

"  Miss  Hotspur,"  he  said  to  her  one 
morning  between  breakfast  and  lunch,, 
when,  as  usual,  opportunity  had  been 
given  him  to  be  alone  with  her,    *»I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  which  1 
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hope  at  any  rate  it  will  not  make  you 
angry  to  hear." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  say  nothing  to 
make  me  angry,"  she  replied. 

"  I  have  already  spoken  to  your  father, 
and  I  have  his  permission.  I  may  say 
more.  He  assures  me  that  he  hopes  I 
may  succeed."  He  paused  a  moment, 
but  she  remained  quite  tranquil  He 
watched  her,  and  could  see  that  the 
delicate  pink  on  her  cheek  was  a  little 
heightened,  and  that  a  streak  of  colour 
showed  itself  on  her  fair  brow;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  to 
give  him  either  promise  of  success  or 
assurance  of  failure.  "  You  will  know 
what  I  mean  ? " 

''  Tes,  I  know,"  she  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"And  may  I  hope?  To  say  that  I 
love  you  dearly  seems  to  be  saying  what 
must  be  a  matter  of  course." 

"I  do  not  see  that  at  all,"  she  re- 
plied with  spirit. 

"I  do  love  you  very  dearly.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  think  that  you  will 
be  my  wife,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man 
in  England.  I  know  how  great  is  the 
honour  which  I  seek,  how  immense  in 
every  way  is  the  gift  which  I  ask  you 
to  give  me.     Can  you  love  me  ] " 

"No,"  she  said,  again  dropping  her 
voice  to  a  whisper. 

"Is  that  all  the  answer,  Miss  Hot- 
spur 1 " 

"  What  should  I  say  ?  How  ought  I 
to  answer  you  ?  If  I  could  say  it  with- 
out seeming  to  be  unkind,  indeed,  in- 
deed, I  would  do  so." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been  abrupt." 

"  It  is  not  that.  When  you  ask  me — 
to — ^to — love  you,  of  course  I  know  what 
you  mean.  Should  I  not  speak  the  truth 
at  once  1 " 

"  Must  this  be  for  always  ? " 

"For  always,"  she  replied.  And 
then  it  was  over. 

He  did  not  himself  press  his  suit 
further,  though  he  remained  at  Humble- 
thwaite  for  three  days  after  this  inter- 
view. 

Before  lunch  on  that  day  the  story 
had  been  told  by  Emily  to  her  mother, 


and  by  Lord  Alfred  to  Sir  Harry. 
Lady  Elizabeth  knew  well  enough  that 
the  story  would  never  have  to  be  told 
in  another  way.  Sir  Harry  by  no  means 
so  easily  gave  up  his  enterprise.  He 
proposed  to  Lord  Alfred  that  Emily 
should  be  asked  to  reconsider  her  verdict 
With  his  wife  he  was  very  round,  saying 
that  an  answer  given  so  curtly  should  go 
for  nothing,  and  that  the  girl  must  be 
taught  her  duty.  With  Emily  himself 
he  was  less  urgent,  less  authoritative^ 
and  indeed  at  last  somewhat  suppliant 
He  explained  to  her  how  excellent  would 
be  the  marriage;  how  it  would  settle 
this  terrible  responsibility  which  now 
lay  on  his  shoulders  with  so  heavy  a 
weight ;  how  glorious  would  be  her  pod* 
tion;  and  how  the  Hotspurs  would  still 
live  as  a  great  family  could  she  bring, 
herself  to  be  obedient  A^  he  said 
very  much  in  praise  of  Lord  Alfred, 
pointing  out  how  good  a  man  he  was, 
how  moral,  how  diligent,  how  safe,  how 
clever, — how  sure,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  means  which  she  would  give  him,  to 
be  one  of  the  notable  men  of  the  country. 
But  she  never  yielded  an  inch.  She 
said  very  little, — answered  him  hardly  a 
word,  standing  close  to  him,  holding  by 
his  arm  and  his  hand.  There  was  the 
fact,  that  she  would  not  have  the  man, 
would  not  have  the  man  now  or  ever, 
certainly  would  not  have  him ;  and  Sir 
Harry,  let  him  struggle  as  he  mighty  and 
talk  his  best,  could  not  keep  himself 
from  giving  absolute  credit  to  her  assur- 
ance. 

The  visit  was  prolonged  for  three 
days,  and  then  Lord  Alfred  left  Humble- 
thwaite  Hall,  with  less  appreciation  of 
all  its  beauties  than  he  had  felt  as  he 
was  first  being  driven  up  to  the  Hall 
doors.  When  he  went,  Sir  Harry  could 
only  bid  God  bless  him,  and  assure  him 
that,  should  he  ever  choose  to  try  his 
fortune  again,  he  should  have  all  the 
aid  which  a  father  could  give  him. 

"It  would  be  useless,"  said  Lord 
Alfred ;  "  she  knows  her  own  mind  too 
weU." 

And  so  he  went  his  way. 


To  he  continued. 
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BY   EDWARD   A.    FREEMAN. 


LECTURE  III. 

Lf    my  two    former    lectures   I  have 
fltriyen  to  set  before  you  the  plain  facts 
of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
EBgliah  nation.    We  are  a  Low-Dutch 
people,  who  left  our  old  home  in  the 
eoune  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
and  found  ourselves  a  new  home  by 
oonqiiest  in  the  Isle  of  Britain.     That 
ifllandy  lately  a  Roman  province,  had 
been  a  short  time  before  left  to  itself, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  utter  anarchy  and 
disorganization.     Its  invaders  were  in- 
vaders of  a  dififerent  kind  from  the  other 
Teutonic  settlers  in  the  Empire.   While 
the  conquerors  of  the  continental  pro- 
vinces had  all  been  brought  more  or  less 
under  Roman  and  Christian  influences, 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  still  remained 
in     their    old    barbarism    and    their 
old  heathenism.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  power 
£rom  Britain  had  of  itself  awakened 
strictly  national  feelings,  and  a  spirit  of 
national  resistance,  such  as  did  not  exist 
elsewhere.   From  these  two  differences, 
above  all  others,  arose  a  wide  difference 
between    the   Teutonic    Conquest    of 
Britain  and  the  Teutonic  conquests  on 
the  Continent     On  the  Continent  the 
settlement  was  speedy;    it  met  with 
litUe  resistance,  with  no  strictly  national 
resistance;   it    involved  comparatively 
little  change   beyond  the  transfer  of 
political    power;    the  conquered  were 
neither  slian,  driven  out^  nor  enslaved  ; 
they  retained  their  laws  and  a  fixed 
sluffo   of  their  possessions ;    the  con- 
querors gradually  adopted  the  language 
and  the  religion  of  the  conquered,  and 
in  the  course  of  centuries  they  were 
absorbed  into  their  greater  mass.     In 


Britain  on  the  other  hand  the  conquest 
was  an  affair  of  centuries  ;  the  invaders 
everywhere  met  with  a  resolute  national 
resistance ;  the  land  was  won  bit  by  bit 
by  hard  fighting,  and  the  periods  of  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  alter- 
nated with  times  of  reverse  during  which 
the  work  of  conquest  stood  stilL  In  the 
end  the  laws,  the  arts,  the  language,  the 
creed,   of  the  conquered   people  were 
swept  away;  the   conquerors   retained 
their  own  laws  and  language,  and  though 
they  at  last  embraced  the  same  religion 
as  the  conquered,  yet  it  was  not  from   . 
the  conquered  that  they  embraced  it- 
They  embraced  it  moreover  in  a  form 
so  far  differing  from    the  religion  of 
the  conquered  as  to  awaken  sectarian 
disputes    from     the    very    beginning. 
These  are  the  simple  facts  of  history, 
facts  which  no  one  who  has  ordinary 
historical  knowledge  and  insignt  will 
dispute.     The  question  is  only  as  to  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts. 
Am  I  or  am  I  not  justified  in  inferring 
from  those  facts  that  the  English  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  essentially  the 
descendants  of  the  English  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries — that  the  popula* 
tion  which  they  found  in  the  land  which 
they  conquered  was  for  the  most  part 
killed  or  driven  out — that  such  remnants 
of  them  as  survived,  and  such  other 
strangers    as   have   since  made    either 
warlike  or  peaceful  settlements  among 
us,   have  been   simply  absorbed    into 
the  greater  English  mass?    Am   I  or 
am  I  not  justified  in  inferring,  that, 
though  our  blood  is  not  absolutely  un- 
mixed, yet  it  is  not  more  mixed  than 
the  blood   of  other  nations;  that  the 
Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  truly  represents,  and  is  as  probably 
descended  &om,  the  Englishman  of  the 
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sixth  century,  as  the  Eriton,  the  Dane, 
or  the  High-German  of  the  nineteenth 
century  represents  and  is  descended 
from  the  Briton,  the  Dane,  or  the  High- 
German  of  the  sixth ) 

That  is  my  position.  I  have  already 
given  the  evidence  for  it;  not  every  scrap 
of  evidence  which  I  could  hring  in  a 
work  to  he  pored  over  in  the  closet,  hut 
that  hroad  and  simple  kind  of  evidence 
which  is  hest  suited  to  come  home  to  the 
minds  of  a  popular  audience.  I  have 
brought  evidence  enough,  I  think,  to  do 
what  I  hold  to  he  the  great  object  of 
lectures  of  this  kind,  to  set  you  reading 
and  thinking  for  yourselves.  It  is  now 
time  to  look,  in  the  same  rough  and 
general  way  in  which  alone  we  can  look, 
at  some  of  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  on  the  other  side.  There  are 
writers  who,  not  out  of  mere  ignorance, 
not  out  of  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue, 
assert  that  the  English  people  are  not 
mainly  descended  from  the  Teutons  who 
conquered  Britain,  but  from  the  Britons 
whom  they  conquered.  In  a  word  they 
tell  us  that  Englishmen  are  not  English- 
men, but  that  they  are  something  else. 

I  put  the  proposition  purposely  in 
this  broad  shape,  because  I  know  it  is  a 
shape  which  the  holders  of  the  doctrine 
of  which  I  speak  would  at  once  reject. 
If  there  are  any  holders  of  that  doctrine 
in  this  room,  they  need  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  get  up  and  protest ;  I  can  do 
the  protesting  for  them  ;  I  know  exactly 
what  they  wish  to  say.  They  wish  to 
say  that  they  do  not  maintain  any  such 
monstrous  doctrine  as  that  Englishmen 
are  not  Englishmen,  but  something  else ; 
what  they  maintain  is  that  Englishmen 
are  not  wholly  or  chiefly  Angh-Saxons. 
I  think  I  have  now  at  least  put  it  pretty 
D&irly.  But  I  thought  it  right  to  put  it 
the  other  way  too,  because  I  really  be- 
lieve that  most  of  tlio  controversy  and 
confusion  on  the  subject  is  owing  to 
nothing  in  the  world  but  mere  confusion 
and  carelessness  as  to  nomenclature. 
You  will  say  that  nomenclature  is  my 
hobby;  and  so  it  is.  But  it  has  become 
my  hobby  because  long  study  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  mo  its  paramount 
importance;  because  I  know  that  ideas 


and  the  names  of  those  ideas  always 
influence  one  another,  and  that  clear 
ideas  and  a  confused  nomenclature  never 
can  exist  together.  I  would  ask  objectors 
what  they  mean  by  Anglo-Saxons,     I 
know  what  I  mean  by  it   AnglO'Sax(m\& 
a  word  which  I  very  seldom  use,  because 
it  is  of  all  words  the  most  likely  to  be 
misunderstood ;  but  it  is  in  itself  a  per- 
fectly good  word  and  has  a  perfectly 
good  meaning.     It  is  often  used  in  the 
charters,  the  public  documents,  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  but  it  is 
not  often  used  except  in  public  docu- 
ments.   It  is  seldom  used  except  in  the 
royal  title,  where  we  often  find  the  King 
called   "King  of  the   Anglo-Saxons." 
This  means  simply  King  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxonsy  King  of  the  nation  formed 
by  an  union  of  Angles  and  Saxons.   Hex 
Anglo-Saxonum  is  simply  a  short  way  of 
saying  Bex  Anghrum  et  JSaxonum,    And 
King  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  is  of 
course  a  fuller  and  more  correct  title 
than  King  of   the  Angles  or  English 
alone.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after 
the  Teutonic  states  in  Britain  had  been 
fused  into  one  kingdom,  though  ''  Anglo- 
Saxons  "  was  doubtless  the  more  correct 
and  solemn  description,  "  Angli,"  "  Eng- 
lish," was  the  one  commonly  used,  while 
"  Saxon  "  was  never  used  as  the  name  of 
the  united  nation.     But  remember  that 
Anglo-Saxon  does  not  mean  Saxons  in 
England  as  distinguished  from  Saxons 
somewhere  else ;  it  does  not  mean  people 
who  lived  before  1066  as  distinguished 
from  people  who  lived  afterwards.    It 
is    simply    a   shorter   way    of  saying 
"  Angles  and  Saxons,"  and  a  shorter  way 
still  is  saying   "English."     In  short, 
"English"  and  "Anglo-Saxon"  are  words 
which  mean  exactly  the  same  thing, 
and  to  say  that  Englishmen  are  not 
Anglo-Saxons  is  exactly  the  same  thing 
as    saying  that   Englishmen    are    not 
Englishmen. 

When  men  speak  in  this  way,  what 
they  really  mean  is  one  or  both  of  two 
very  diff'erent  things,  which  they  gene- 
rally contrive  to  confuse  together.  W© 
say  that  the  English  are  Teutons,  speak- 
ing a  Teutonic  language;  that  they  are 
the  samQ  people,  speaking  the  same  Ian- 
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guage,  as  when  they  came  to  Britain  in 
the  fifth  century,  allowing  only  for  those 
changes  in  language  and  everything  else 
which  cannot  fail  to  happen  in  fourteen 
hundred  years.     Then  they  say,   "Oh 
hut  the   English  are  not  the  Anglo- 
Saxons."    By  this  they  mean  one  or  both 
of  two  things,  either  of  which  may  be 
true  or  false,  but  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  one   another.     Sometimes 
they  mean  that  the  English  language 
has  changed  so  much,  chiefly  through 
causes   which    are    the    result   of    the 
!N'orman  Conquest,  that  it  has  become 
another  language,  and  that  it   is  not 
right  to  call  modem  English  by  the 
same  name  as  Old-Engluh.     The  old 
form  they  call  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the 
people  who  spoke  it  Anglo-Saxons ;  the 
new  form  they  call  English,  and  the 
people  who  speak  it  Englishmen.     This 
objection,   you  will  at   once   see,   has 
nothing  to    do    with   anything  which 
happened  before  the  Norman^  Conquest 
It  is  consistent  with  believing  that  the 
people  whom  the  Normans  found  here 
were  of  the  purest  Teutonic  blood  and 
spoke    the    purest   Teutonic  language. 
The  other  proposition  is  that  the  people 
whom  the  Normans  found  in  England 
were  not  a  Teutonic,  but  mainly  a  Celtic 
people,  a  Celtic  people  of  course  who 
had  learned  to  speak  Teutonic.     Now 
this  objection  has  nothing  to  do  with 
anything    which    happened    after    the 
Norman    Conquest.     It    is    consistent 
with  believing  in.  the  most  perfect  iden- 
tity in  blood  and  speech  and  everything 
else   between  the  Englishman   of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  Englishman 
of  the  eleventh.     Only  it  affirms  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  any 
right  to  be  called  Teutonic.     Now  you 
will  see  that  these    two    propositions 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  one 
another.    You  may  believe  or  disbelieve 
either,  or  neither,  or  both,  without  the 
one  having  the  slightest  influence  on 
the   other.      But   I   can   see   that  the 
two    are    often    unconsciously    mixed 
up  together  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
will    not    accept   the   identity  of    the 
English  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
the  English  in  the  fifth.     Of  both  these 
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doctrines  I  must  say  a  little,  but  I  need 
not  say  nearly  so  much  about  the  first 
as  about  the  second.     The  first  is  in 
some  sort  a  question  of  words;   it  is 
hardly  a  question  of  facts,  except  so  far 
as   words    themselves    are    facts.     Our 
language,  as  I  have  already  said,  has 
greatly  changed  in  the  space  of  eight 
hundred  years.     It  has  changed  so  much 
that  the  English  of  eight  hundred  years 
back  is  at  first  sight  or  hearing  unin- 
telligible.    In  this  however  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  English  in.  no  way  diflbrs 
from    other    languages ;    the   language 
spoken  in  any  other  part  of  Europe 
eight   hundred  years   back   is   at  first 
sight  or  hearing  unintelligible  to  those 
who  know  only  its  modem  form.     If 
any  one  chooses  to  call  this  a  diflerence 
of  language,  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
words.     If  any  one  chooses  to  call  the 
later  form  English  and  the  older  form 
Anglo-Saxon,  he  is  using  what  I  think  is 
a  very  confused  and  misleading  nomen- 
clature, but  he  is  not  necessarily  saying 
anything  which  is  incorrect  in  point  of 
fact.     The   objection   to    this    way  of 
speaking  is  mainly  this.    It  leads  men  to 
confound  one  sort  of  change  with  quite 
another  sort  of  change.     If  we  allow 
ourselves  to  talk  of  English  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  two   diflerent  languages,  we 
shall  be  almost  sure  to  confound  their 
relations  to  one  another  with  quite  a 
diflerent  sort  of  relations.     One  often 
sees  such  expressions  as  that  a  modem 
English  word  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,,  while  another  modern  English 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  or  some 
other    foreign     language.      The    word 
denved    is    here    used    in   two    quite 
diflerent  senses.     A  Eomance  word  in 
modem  use,  the  word  derived  itself  or 
any  other,  may  be  strictly  said  to  be 
derived   from  the  Latin.      That  is  to 
say,  it  was  not  our  own  word;  it  was 
borrowed,  it  was  adopted,  from  some 
other  language ;  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  not  in  use  and  when  it  would 
have  been  looked   upon  as   a   purely 
foreign  word.     There  must  have  been, 
if  we  could  only  find  him  out,  some 
one  man  who  brought  it  in  aa  a  novelty, 
and  some  particular  day  wh^u  "he  \x&^i 
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it  for  the   first    time.      But  the  old 
words  which  have  always  been  in  use, 
the  words  which  English  has  in  common 
with    the    other    Teutonic    languages, 
house  and  child  and   man   and  father 
and  mother  and   so   forth,   cannot  be 
said    to    be    denved    from    anything. 
They   have  always  been  in  use ;  the 
utmost   change  that   has  happened  to 
them  is  some  small  change  in  spelling 
or    perhaps    in    sound.     The    modem 
forms    cannot   be   said   to   be   derived 
from  the  older  forms,  any  more  than  a 
man  can  be  said  to  be  derived   from 
himself  when  he  was  some  years  younger. 
So  again  1  have  seen  such  phrases  as 
"the  Anglo-Saxon  language  giving  way 
to  the  Knglish,  or  being  exchanged  for 
the  English."     Now  these  expressions 
are    perfectly   correct  when    they    are 
applied  to  cases  in  which  one  language 
really  displaces  another.     Thus  English 
has  displaced  Welsh  as  the  language  of 
Cornwall.     That  is  to  say,  people  left 
off  speaking  Welsh  and  took  to  speaking 
English,  there  being  of  course  an  inter- 
mediate stage  when  most  people  spoke 
both  languages.    The  English  language, 
as  a  ready  made  whole,  displaced  the 
Welsh   language    as     another     whole. 
But  there  was  no  time  when  men  in 
England  left  off  talking  one  language 
called  Anglo-Saxon  and  took  to  talk- 
ing another  language   called   English. 
There  was  no  time  when  one  man  could 
have  said  to  another,  **  I  speak  English 
and  you  speak  Anglo-Saxon.''  But  there 
was  a  time  when  one   man  in   Corn- 
wall  could   have   said  to  another,  "I 
speak  English  and  you  speak  Welsh." 
The   difference  between  Anglo-Saxon, 
or   Old- Knglish,   or  whatever  we  call 
it,  and   the   English   which   we  speak 
now,  is  not  a  difference  between  one 
language  and  another,  any  more  than 
the  difference  between  a  man  when  he 
is  young  and  the  same  man  when  he  is 
old  is  the  difference  between  one  man 
and    another.     The   change    has  been 
very  great,  but  it  has  not  been   the 
displacement  of  one  language  by  an- 
other, but  a  change  within   the  lan- 
guage   itselt      It    is    therefore    better 
and   clearer   to    speak    of   it    as    one 


language  throughout,  and  to  call  it 
throughout  by  that  one  name  by  which 
it  has  always  been  called  by  those- 
who  spoke  it. 

Still,  a  man  may  choose  to  say  that 
the  changes  which  have  happened  in  the- 
English  language  during  the  last  eight 
hundred  years,  the  loss  of  inflexions  and 
the  infusion  of  Eomance  words  into  the 
vocabulary,  have  gone  so  far  that  he 
thinks  it  best  to  speak  of  it  as  another 
language.     He  may  even,  though  I  can- 
not conceive  any  reason  for  doing  so, 
think  good   to   call  the    older  speech 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  later  speech  Eng- 
Hsh.     If  so,  it  is  only  his  nomenclature 
that  I  quarrel  with.     He  may  himself 
be  perfectly  right  in  all  his  facts,  though 
he   uses  a  nomenclature  which  is  cer- 
tain to  lead  other  people  wrong.     The- 
other  objection,  the  objection  that  the 
English  people,  say  in  the  ninth,  tenth, 
or  eleventh  century,  were  not  a  Ten- 
tonic  people,  involves  still  graver  errors. 
People  who  speak  in  this  way  are  not 
merely   calling   right   facts   by    wrong 
names ;   they  are  utterly  wrong  in  the 
facts  themselves.     I  put  it  to  the  sense 
of  those  who  heard   my  last  lecture. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  differonces  which 
I  then  pointed  out  between  the  English 
Conquest  of  Britain  and  the  other  Teu- 
tonic conquests  can  be  consistent  with 
the  belief  that  the  English,  whether 
of  the  ninth  or  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,  are  simply  Celts  more   or   less 
Teutonizedl     I  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  your  own  tongues  and  your  own 
ears.     Do  you  speak  Welsh?   do  you 
speak   Latin  I     I  trow  not;  whatever 
tongues  we  may  have  learned  since, 
we  learned  English  and  nothing  else 
from  our  mothers  and  nurses.    There 
is  the  great  fact  of  fourteen  hundred 
years ;   a  very  simple  fact,  but  a  very 
great  one.     We  do  not  speak  Welsh  or 
Latin,  but  we  do  speak  EngliBk     And 
those  who  carry  opposition  to  my  views 
to  the  furthest  point,  will  not  deny  that 
English  is  even  now  more  Teutonic  than 
anything  else ;  they  will  not  deny  that 
a  thousand  years  back  it  was  almost 
wholly  Teutonic.  Now  the  presumption 
is  that  a  people  using  a  Teutonic  speech 
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are  a  Teutonic  people.     Do  not  misun- 
derstand me ;  I  do  not  say  that  the  fact 
that  a  people  uses  a  Teutonic  speech  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  a  Teutonic  people  ; 
I   only   say  that  it  is   a  presumption 
that  they  are  so.     I  mean  that  we  may 
assume  them  to  he  Teutonic,  unless  some- 
hody  can  show  that  they  are  not.     I 
am  not  bound  to  prove  that  the  English, 
say  of  the  ninth  century,  were  a  Teu- 
tonic people,  any  more  than  I  am  hound 
to  prove  that,  the  Welsh  of  the  same 
age  were  a  Celtic  people.    I  accept  both 
facts  on  the  strength  of  the  presumption 
of  language  till  somebody  proves  that 
they  were  something  else.     K  a  man 
says  that  the    English  of   the  ninth 
century  were    not  Teutonic,   he  must 
be  ready  to  show  what  they  were,  and 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  they  exchanged 
their  own  language,  whatever  it  was, 
for  a  Teutonic  language.     The  answer  is 
of  course  ready,  "  Oh,  the  Britons,  when 
conquered  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
adopted  their  language,  as  many  other 
nations  have  adopted  the  languages  of 
other  nations."     I  ask  for  proof:  I  ask 
for  a  parallel.     It  is  true  that  nations 
have    often   adopted  the  languages  of 
other  nations.     They  have  sometimes 
adopted  the  language  of  those  whom 
they  have  conquered ;  they  have  some- 
times adopted   the  language  of  those 
who  have  conquered  them.     But  this 
has  always  been   under  circumstances 
widely  different  from  anything  which 
can  be  conceived  as  happening  at  the 
English  Conquest  of  Britain.     Take  for 
instance  the  language  of  Rome  herself. 
Latin   became   throughout    the  whole 
Eoman  Empire  the  speech  of  govern- 
ment, law,  and  military  discipline.  And 
in  a  large  part  of  the  Empire  it  became 
also  the  speech  of  common  life.     It 
became    the   speech   of   common    life 
wherever  the  Roman  conqueror  came 
also    as    a    teacher    and    a    civilizer, 
wherever  the  sway  of  Rome  was  not 
a  mere  sway  of  superior  power,  but  a 
sway  which  carried  with  it  a  marked 
improvement  upon  the  earlier  state  of 
things.     The  living  tongues  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Dacia  show  how  complete 
was  the  conquest  made  by  the  lAtin 


speech  wherever  it  had  to  struggle  only 
against  languages  less  formed  and  culti- 
vated  than    itself     But  wherever  the 
Greek  tongue  had  taken  hold,  whether 
through     original     Hellenic     descent, 
through  Greek  colonization,  or  through 
Macedonian  conquest,  there  Latin  strove 
in  vain  against  the  speech  which  set 
the  model  to  its  own  literature.     Not 
only  did  Greek  hold  its  own  in  all  the 
Hellenic  and  Hellenized  provinces;  it 
went  far  to  displace  Latin  as  the  tongue 
of   polite    intercourse    among    Latin- 
speaking  people    themselves.      Roman 
Emperors    wrote    their    philosophical 
works   in  the  tongue  of  their   Greek 
subjects ;    no  Greek   philosopher  ever 
stooped    to  write    his   works    in    the 
tongue  of  his  Roman  master.     Greek, 
Latin,   Arabic,   have  displaced  a  vast 
number  of  earlier  tongues  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.     They  displaced  the 
earlier    tongues  wherever  the    Greek, 
Roman,    or    Saracenic    conqueror   was 
decidedly  the  superior  in  arts  as  well 
as  arms  of  the  nations  which  he  over- 
came.   But  the  ancient  tongues  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  have  lived  through  all  three 
conquests.     Each  is   now  the    speech 
only  of  a  small  remnant,  because  only 
a  small  remnant  of  the  nation  survives  ; 
but  so  far  as  the    nation  exists,    its 
speech  has  not  been  displaced.     So  the 
Teutonic  conquests  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Italy   failed    to   displace    Latin ;    the 
Turkish     conquest     of     south-eastern 
Europe  has  failed  to   displace  Greek, 
Slavonic,  Albanian,  and  the  Latin  of 
Dacia  ;  the  might  of  Russia  has  striven 
in  vain  to  get  rid  of  PoUsh,  German, 
and   Swedish  in  her  conquered  terri- 
tories.    But  on  the  other  hand  German, 
High  and  Low,  has  displaced  Slavonic 
as  the  speech  of  lai^e  populations  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  because 
the  German  came  among  the  Slaves,  not 
only  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  the  teacher 
of  a  higher  civilization  and  a  purer  reli- 
gion, as  the  missionary  alike  of  Rome's 
Caesar  and  of  Rome's  Pontiff.     So  the 
tongues     of    the     various     colonizing 
nations  of  Europe,  English  and  Spanish 
above  all,  have  displaced  the  original 
tongues  of  countless  barbarous  nationB 
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in  their  several  colonial  empires.  The 
law  seems  to  be  an  universal  one  ;  in  a 
case  of  mere  conquest,  mere  settlement, 
■where  the  conquered  are  simply  politi- 
cally subdued  and  are  not  further 
disturbed,  the  speech  of  the  higher 
civilization,  whether  that  of  the  con- 
querors or  of  the  conquered,  is  sure  to 
triumph.  Where  there  is  no  very 
marked  difference  in  point  of  civili- 
zation, the  language  of  the  conquered, 
as  the  language  of  the  greater  number, 
will  probably  triumph.  Take  for  instance 
our  own  conquest  by  the  Normans. 
There  was  no  overwhelming  superiority 
on  either  side ;  Norman  and  English- 
man had  each  something  to  learn  of 
the  other;  the  final  result  was  that 
the  greater  English  mass  absorbed  the 
smaller  Norman  mass,  and  that  the 
English  tongue,  though  a  good  deal 
modified  by  the  struggle,  did  in  the 
end  win  back  its  old  place  from  the 
French.  No  instance  can  be  shown  in 
which  a  small  body  of  conquerors, 
settling  among  a  people  more  civilized 
than  themselves,  communicated  their 
own  language  to  them.  If  the  English 
people  were  mainly  of  Celtic  descent, 
if  the  Angles  and  Saxons  had  been 
simply  a  small  body,  settling  among 
the  conquered  and  at  most  forming  an 
aristocracy  among  them-— -had  the  Eng- 
lish Conquest,  in  short,  been  only  such 
a  conquest  as  the  Frankish  conquest  of 
Gaul  or  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land— we  may  set  it  down  as  absolutely 
certain  that  the  speech  of  the  con- 
quered would  have  triumphed  in  the 
end,  and  that  we  should  now  be  speak- 
ing, not  a  Teutonic,  but  a  Eomance  or, 
far  more  probably,  a  Celtic  language. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  English 
Conquest,  the  displacement  of  language 
beyond  all  doubt  implies  the  displace- 
ment of  those  who  spoke  it.  That  is  to 
say,  the  English  Conquest,  during  its 
heathen  stage,  was  a  conquest  of  exter- 
mination, so  far  as  that  name  can  be 
applied  to  any  conquest  at  all. 

Ingenious  men  go  on  further  to  tell 
as  that,  after  all,  purely  Teutonic  as  the 
oldest  form  of  English  seems  to  bo, 
ihfiXi)  is  a  large  Celtic  and  Latin  element 


mingled  with  it.  Again  I  repeat,  no 
language  ever  kept  its  vocabulary  per- 
fectly pure.  If  the  English,  settling 
themselves  in  a  country  where  Celtic 
and  Latin  had  been  spoken,  had  not 
adopted  a  single  Celtic  or  Latin  word, 
that  assuredly  would  have  been  the 
marvel,  and  not  the  other  way.  There 
is  not  a  single  European  colony,  not 
even  those  who  have  been  most  diligent 
in  extirpating  the  native  inhabitants, 
who  have  not  picked  up  a  word  or  two 
from  them  before  their  destruction  was 
quite  finished.  From  India  and  China, 
where  we  appear  as  conquerors  and 
traders,  not  as  mere  destroyers,  we  pick 
up  more  words.  A  few  Celtic  words 
made  their  way  into  Latin  ;  a  few  Latin 
words  made  their  way  into  Greek. 
When  two  nations  come  into  contact, 
whether  as  friends  or  as  enemies,  each 
will  always  borrow  a  few  words  from 
the  other.  The  words  adopted  wiU  be 
words  expressing  something  specially 
belonging  to  the  people  from  whom 
they  are  borrowed;  words  like  tea, 
shawly  and  sash,  which  seem  familiar 
enough  now,  are  neither  Teutonic,  Celtic, 
nor  Latin,  but  come  from  the  tongues  of 
the  different  Eastern  nations  from  which 
we  first  got  the  things.  So  the  word 
basket,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubli 
is  a  Celtic  word,  and  it  has  found  its 
way  from  the  Celtic  both  into  Latin  and 
into  English.  I  am  not  master  of  the 
antiquities  of  basket-making,  but  I  con- 
ceive that  there  must  have  been  some 
special  merit  about  the  Celtic  baskets 
which  commended  them,  name  and 
thing,  to  the  adoption  of  two  distinct 
sets  of  conquerors.  But  the  integrity  of 
a  language,  Latin,  English,  or  any  other, 
is  not  touched  by  taking  in  a  few  stray 
guests  of  this  kind.  Let  us  see  what 
the  Celtic  and  Latin  element  in  the 
earliest  English  really  is.  Let  us  look 
first  at  the  local  nomenclature.  We 
have  been  triumphantly  asked  whether, 
if  the  English  people  had  been  purely 
Teutonic,  Celtic  names  like  Kent,  Ber- 
nicia,  Deornarice  or  Deira,  would  have 
become  the  names  of  English  kingdoms. 
I  am  standing  here  in  Deira,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  around  me  an 
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assembly  of  Welshmen.  It  is  possible 
there  may  be  among  my  hearers  some 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut. 
Does  he  look  on  himself  as  a  Eed  In- 
dian 1  Yet  if  the  fact  that  a  few  Old- 
English  kingdoms  retained  native  names 
proves  that  they  retained  a  native  po- 
pulationy  exactly  the  same  argument 
will  apply  to  the  New-English  States 
which  in  the  like  sort  have  retained 
native  names.  And  we  may  mark  that 
in  neither  case  can  the  retention  of 
native  names  be  called  the  rule.  Among 
the  Old-EngUsh  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities, as  among  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  American  Union,  the  na- 
tive names  are  quite  the  exception. 
Names  of  natural  objects  also  often  re- 
tain their  names ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  they  should.  There  could 
have  been  no  conceivable  motive  for 
giving  new  names  either  to  the  Thames 
and  the  Severn  or  to  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Susquehanna.  Great  cities  again 
also  often  kept  their  names  in  a  more 
or  less  modified  shape.  And  along  with 
the  proper  names,  a  few  other  words 
also  crept  in.  A  few  Latin  words  crept  in 
£rom  the  beginning.  The  most  remark- 
able historically  are  street  and  Chester, 
A  street  is   Btrictly  a  paved  way,  the 


other  places  are  called  from  the  old 
Jloman  or  British  name  with  ceaster 
added  to  it  Sometimes  an  English 
word  is  added,  as  London  is  sometimes 
called  Lundeiiwic  and  Lundenbyrig  ;  but 
I  know  of  no  case  where  ceaster  is  added 
to  a  name  of  English  origin.  The  lists 
of  Latin  words  in  Old-English  which 
are  given  in  books  written  on  the  other 
side  commonly  carry  their  own  confu- 
tation with  them.  Some  of  them  are 
absolutely  off  the  point,  not  being  words 
derived  from  Latin  at  all,  but  simply 
Aryan  words  which  have  been  preserved 
both  in  Latin  and  in  English.  Some 
are  ecclesiastical  words.  Is  it  very  won- 
derful that  words  like  Angel,  Bishop, 
Mass,  and  the  like,  words  expressing 
ideas  for  which  our  forefathers  could 
not  have  had  names  while  they  were 
heathens,  crept  from  Latin  into  Eng- 
lish, as  most  of  them  had  already  crept 
from  Greek  into  Latin  ]  The  wonder 
is  that  our  forefathers  translated  so 
many  ecclesiastical  words  as  they  did. 
We  still  call  the  Paschal  feast  by  the 
heathen  name  of  Easter,  and  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  dies  dominica,  the  dimanche,  is 
still  with  us  a  heathen  Sunday.  We 
now  talk  of  baptize  and  baptism,  but,  as 
our  High-Dutch  kinsfolk  still  say  taufen, 


Mtrata  via  of  the  Romans,  and  the  name     to  dip,  our  forefathers  spoke  oifullian 


was  applied  to  the  great  Eoman  roads, 
the  Watling  Street  and  the  rest.  We 
may  he  sure  that  our  fathers  had  seen 
no  such  roads  in  their  own  land,  and 
they  naturally  called  the  new  thing  by 
its  native  name,  just  as  we  now  call 
anything  new  to  us  in  India  or  any 
other  country  by  its  native  name.  So 
with  Chester,  the  older  form  being 
eeaxter  irom  castrum.  The  Roman  city 
bad  sprung  out  of  the  Roman  camp, 
and  camp  and  city  were  alike  new 
things  to  men  who  looked  on  stone 
walls  as  a  prison.  The  purely  Roman 
object  kept  its  purely  Roman  name ; 
men  spoke  of  a  ceaster  then,  just  as  in 
New  Zealand  now  they  speak  of  a  pah. 
How  strange  the  notion  of  a  forti- 
fied city  was  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  the  word  ceaster  was  added  to 
the  old  names  of  places;  Gloucester, 
Manchester,  Doncaster,  and  a  crowd  of 


and  fullnht,  lost  words,  but  of  which  we 
still  keep  a  cognate  in  the  name  of  the 
fuller^s  trade,  the  trade  of  washing  and 
cleansing.  So  in  the  old  translation  of 
the  Gospel,  the  name  Jesus,  the  Saviour, 
appears  always  as  the  Hcelend,  the 
healer.  The  other  words,  words  which 
seem  to  have  been  largely  gleaned  from 
glossaries,  and  most  of  which  do  not 
meet  us  every  day  in  our  Chronicles,  are 
almost  wholly  names  of  objects,  fruits, 
utensils,  weights  and  measures,  the 
things  which  one  language  is  always 
borrowing  from  another.  Is  it  wonder- 
ful that  we  borrowed  names  like  cJterry 
and  chest  in  cliestnut  from  the  Latin, 
when  the  Latin  names  themselves  are 
not  originally  Latin  at  all,  but  are 
Greek  names  formed  from  the  places  in 
Greece  and  Asia  from  which  the  ftomans 
got  those  fruits  first  of  all  ?  Men  then 
spoke  of  pears  and  cherries  and  chest- 


as 
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nuts,  just  as  we  now  speak  of  guava  and 
mangoes,  and  dozens  of  other  names  of 
the  kind.  It  is  still  to  be  shown  that 
any  of  the  words  which  form  the  real 
essence  of  our  ancient  speech  come  from 
a  Latin  source. 

The  truth  is  that  the  words  of  this 
kind  which  thus  naturally  crept  into 
our  tongue  are  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule.     Our  fathers  picked  up 
new  words  to  express  new  ideas  just  as 
we  do  now,  but  such  new  words  do  not 
in  either  case  affect  the  essence  of  the 
language,  and  do  not  prove  any  large 
intermixture  of  blood.     If  there   was 
any  such  large  intermixture  of  blood, 
if  the  English  were  not  Teutonic  but 
Teutonized  Celts,  a  Celtic  people  with 
at  most  a  Teutonic  aristocracy,  how  is 
the  displacement  of  language  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  how  is  the  utter  gap  to  be 
accounted  for,  which,  as  I  showed  in  my 
last  lecture,  divides  the  period  before 
the  English  Conquest  from  the  period 
after  it  ]     How  is  it  that,  with  one  im- 
portant exception  that  I  shall  presently 
speak  of,  we  have  so  few  references  to 
the  existence  of  any  British  population 
within  the  English  borders,  and  that 
when  we  do  find  such  references,  they 
are    always    spoken    of    as    a    distinct 
people,  not  as  forming  the  mass  of  the 
English  population]     What  became  of 
the   speech,    the   laws,    and    the   reli- 
gion of  the  Eoman  province?     If  the 
English  Conquest  of  Britain  had  been 
no    more    than    one    of    the    contem- 
porary continental  conquests  or  than 
the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  they 
would  doubtless  have  survived.     And 
ingenious  men  have  tried  to  show  that 
they  did  survive.     Here  comes  the  diffi- 
culty of  popular  lectures  of  this  kind. 
When  an  objection  takes  the  form  of  a 
long  series  of  minute  assertions,  which 
can  be  refuted  only  by  a  series  of  equally 
minute  answers,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
adequately  with   the  matter  before  a 
large  audience,  and  yet,  if  one  leaves  it 
alone,  one  seems  to  be  shirking  diffi- 
culties.    I  can  only  say  that  I  cannot 
see  any  sign  of  Roman  influence  in  our 
early  institutions.     I  see  striking  analo- 
gies— I  have  myself  in  my  published 


works    pointed   out  some   of  them — 
between  old  Teutonic  institutions  and 
the  institutions  of  other  Aryan  nations, 
Italian,  Greek,  and  others.     But  of  any 
direct  influence  of  the  Eoman  Law  I  can 
see  no  trace.    I  cannot  see  a  single  office, 
a  single  name,  a  single  legal  process, 
a  single  constitutional  principle,  which 
can    be    really    proved    to   have  been 
handed   on   from    the   Eoman  or    the 
Briton  to  his  Teutonic  conqueror.    I  see 
plenty  of  such  on  the  Continent ;  I  can. 
see  none  in  Britain.     We  are  told  for 
instance  that  our  municipal  institutions 
are  of  Eoman   origin.     I  ask  for  the 
proof,  and  I  cannot  get  it.     At  most 
I    get  analogies,  and  not  very  strong 
analogies.      Let  us   again  compare  the 
island  and   the  continent      When    I 
look  on  the  Capitol  of  Toulouse,  when. 
I  find  the  old  title  of  the  magistracy 
of  the  city  to  have  been  the  "  Octoviri 
Capitolini;"  when  I  go  to  Alby  and 
find  inscriptions  recording  the  acts  of 
her  Consuls  down  to  the  great  French 
Eevolution,  I  feel  that  I  am  truly  on 
Eoman  ground,  that  I  am  in  a  city  where 
Eoman  traditions  had  never  died  out. 
But  no  such  feeling  is  awakened  by 
such   purely  Teutonic  officers   as    the 
Portreeves,^  the  Aldermen,  the  Lawmen, 
of  London,  York,  and  Lincoln.     The 
Mayor,  I  need  not  say,  is,  by  that  title, 
a  French  importation ;  so  is  the  BailifEl 
There  was  a  Mayor  too  at  Alby;  and  in 
the  very  inscriptions  which  I  am  thinking 
of,  the  French  Mayor  is  coupled  with  the 
Eoman  Consuls  exactly  as  the  Mayor  of 
any  English  town  is  coupled  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Aldermen.    The  title  of  Alderman, 
the  oldest,  and  once  the  highest^  title  in 
the  English  tongue,  is  a  happy  instance 
of  true  analogy,  which  may  possibly 
have  been  turned  into  false  derivation. 
In  an  early  state  of  society^  age  implies 
rule,  and  rule  implies  age.    Words  there- 
fore which  at  first  simply  meant  old 
men  have  come  in  various  languages 
to    mean    rulers    and    magistrates  .  of 

1  In  the  word  Portreeve  (Portgere&)  the 
first  syllable  is  doubtless  of  Latin  origin.  Port 
is  one  of  the  same  dass  of  words  as  street  and 
diester.  But  the  compound  Portreeve  is  purely 
English. 
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different  d^rees.  The  Aldermen  of  Eng- 
land answer  thoroughly  to  the  Senators 
of  Home ;  they  answer  no  lesa  thoroughly 
to  the  Gerontes  of  Sparta.  The  analogy, 
as  an  analogy,  is  delightful,  but  it  is 
only  an  analogy.  A  like  state  of  things, 
among  three  £ndred  nations,  produced  a 
like  result.  £ut  when  we  ask  for  direct 
eyidence,  there  is  just  as  much  to  show 
that  our  municipal  institutions  were 
derived  from  Sparta  as  there  is  to  show 
that  they  were  derived  from  Home. 

But  it  is  certain  that  we  have  in  our 
ancient  writers  notices  which  imply  the 
existence  of  Britons  within  the  English 
frontier  long  after  the  English  Conquest 
Let  us  see  what  hints  they  give  us  as 
to  the  position  of  these  Britons,  and 
whether  they  at  all  fall  in  with  the 
belief  that  Britons  with  a  certain  Teu- 
tonic whitewash  upon  them  formed  the 
mass  of  the  English  population.     It  is 
almost   startling  to  find,  in   the  local 
history    of  Eamsey,  a  perfectly  inci- 
dental expression  of  one  of  the  actors 
in  the  story,  implying  the  possibility 
of  an  attack  by  British  robbers  in  the 
days   of   Cnut     No   one  would  have 
fancied  that,   in    Huntingdonshire    in 
the  eleventh  century,  there  could  have 
been  any  danger  from  robbers  of  that 
nation  at  all  eventa     It  is  of  course 
possible  to  argue  that  a  mere  incidental 
notice  of  this  kind  is  not  authority 
enough  to  make  us  believe  so  unlikely 
a  fact.     But  it  is  just  because  the  fact 
is  so  unlikely,  because  the  notice  is  so 
incidental,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  must  be  something  in  it. 
Still,  if  we  accept  the  story,  let  us  accept 
it  as  proving  what  it  does  prove  and 
not  as  proving  something  else.     Of  all 
things  in  the  world  that  which  it  goes 
the  least  way  towards  proving  is  that 
the  people  of  Himtingdonshire  in  the 
eleventh  century  were  mainly  of  Celtic 
descent      It    is    strange    to    hear   of 
British  robbers  in  that  country  so  many 
hundred  years  after  the  original  con- 
quest   But  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
that  there  were  in  Huntingdonshire  men 
distinguished  as  Britons  shows   most 
distinctly  that   they    were    something 
distinct  from  the  mass  of  the  people  of 


Huntingdonshire,  and  consequently  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  Huntingdon- 
shire were  not  Britons.     It  is  certainly 
passing  strange  if  a  detached  body  of 
Welshmen  could  maintain  themselves 
so  long  in  a  district  so  far  s^way  from 
any   of    their    more    settled  brethren. 
But  among  the  fens  and  islands  of  that 
region,  a  region  which  gave  shelter  to 
the  men  who  fled  from  the  face  of 
so  many  successive  oppressors,  the  thing 
is  perhaps  possible.     I  do  not  commit 
myself  to  the  fact ;  but  I  do  insist  that, 
if  it  be  a  fact,  it  is  a  strong  argument, 
not  for,  but  against  the  belief  that  the 
English  people  in  general  are  of  Celtic 
descent. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  this 
particular  story  has  ever  been  brought 
to    prove    that    Englishmen    are    not 
Englishmen.     But  arguments  quite  as 
strange  and  quite  as  self-refuting  have 
been  brought     For  instance,  an  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  English  people 
are  mainly  of  Welsh  descent  has  actu* 
ally  been  sought  in  the  fact  that  certain 
of  the  western  shires,  my  own   shire 
of  the  Sumorssetas  among  them,  were 
known   as   the    Wealhcyn^  the    Welsh 
folk   or  land.     Now  I   think  it  is  a 
simple  matter  of  common  sense,  about 
which  I  may  appeal   to   any  man  in 
this  room,  which  way  this  fact  looks. 
Surely  the  fact  that  certain  shires  were 
known  distinctively  as  the  Welsh  coun- 
try is  one  of   the  strongest  possible 
arguments  that  the  other  shires  were 
not  a  Welsh  country.    But  this  fact  that 
the  western  shires  were  known  as  the 
Wealhcyn  is  a  fact  of  great  importance, 
and  one  which  I  have  purposely  kept 
back  till  this  stage  of  my  argument 
Tou  may  remember  that,  when  I  spoke 
of  the  utter  overthrow  and  havoc  made 
by  our  forefathers  in  their  conquests, 
I  carefully  confined  what  I  had  to  say 
on  that  head  to  the  days  of  heathen 
conquest.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  made 
a  most    important    difference  in  this 
respect     By  far  the  greater    part  of 
what  became  England  had  been  con- 
quered while  the    English  were  still 
heathens.     All  the  eastern  and  most 
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part  of  the  southern  and  midland  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  had  been  wrested 
from  the  Welsh  before  the  preaching  of 
Augustine.     The  Teutonic  frontier  in 
Britain  already  reached  northward   to 
the  Forth,  and  westward  to  the  Severn. 
It  is  certain  however  that,  even  within 
this  limit,  there  were  at  the  end  of  the 
sixt^    century  large    British    districts 
which  were  still  unsubdued.      In  this 
northern  part  of  England  for  instance, 
there  were,  at  the  accession  of  Eadwine, 
independent  Britcms  at  no  great  distance 
from  York  itself.     It  was  Eadwine  who 
added  to  the  Northumbrian  Kingdom 
the  hitherto  Welsh  districts  of  Loidis 
and  Elmet,  the  names  of  both  of  which 
still  survive.     Loidis  still  lives  in  the 
familiar  name  of  the  town  of  Leeds,  and 
Elmet  is  still  recognized  as  the  name  of 
a  district  in  such  additions  as  Barwick- 
in-Elmet  and  the  like.    And  one  or  two 
Welsh  names  of  places  survive  in  that 
part  of  Yorkshire,  Aberford,  for  instance, 
one  of  those  curious  names  in  which 
one  part  of  the  word  is  English  and 
another  part  Welsh.     So   again  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  large  part  of 
the  western  midland  counties,  above  all 
the  wild  Peakland  of  Derbyshire,  was 
not  'Conquered   till   after   the    coming 
of  Augustine.      Still,    however,   these 
last    conquests   belong    to    the  period 
of  heathen   invasion ;  they  were    pro- 
bably joined  to  Mercia  by  the  fierce 
heathen    conqueror  Penda,   and  I  do 
not  think  that  we  shall  find  that  in 
any  t)f  the  Mercian  lands  east  of  the 
Severn  the  Briton  has  left  more  traces 
behind  him   than   he  has  in  Kent  or 
Norfolk.     When  we  cross  the  Severn, 
the  case  is  difierent.    We  then  get  into 
the    real   Welsh   march.     One   of  the 
greatest  English  conquests  of  the  eighth 
century   was  that  which  changed  the 
Welsh    town  of  Pen-y-wern  into   the 
English    Shrewsbury.      Hereford    was 
long   an  English  outpost    against   the 
Welsh,  and  indeed  in  parts  of  Here- 
fordshire the  names  of  places  are  Welsh, 
and  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  the 
Welsh  language  died  out  there.     ITie 
Severn,  I  think,  must  be  taken  as  the 
extent  of  complete  English  conquest,  of 


utter  annihilation  of  older  inhabitants 
and  older  systems,  in  that  part  of 
Britain. 

But  it  is  in  another  part  of  England 
that  we  can  best  study  the  difference 
between   the    two   periods  of  heathen 
and  of  Christian  conquest.     The  shires 
which  were    known    as  the  Wealhcyn^ 
the   Welsh    country,  were    the    south- 
western  shires,  Cornwall,   Devon,  and 
Somerset.     Of  Cornwall  I  need  hardly 
speak.     Every    one   knows   that  it  is 
essentially  a  British  country,  a  country 
where  the  local  nomenclature  is  mainly 
Celtic,  and  where  a  -Celtic  language  was 
spoken  perhaps  not  much  more  than  a 
hundred  years  back.    But  I  do  not  think 
that  people  so  generally  take  in  that  what 
happened   in  Cornwall  was   the  same 
process  which  >happened  also,  only  more 
speedily  and  more  thoroughly,  in  Devon 
and  in  most  part  of  Somerset,     lliat 
is,  the  2)rocess  of  assimilation  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  extirpation.  What 
the  writers  against  whom  I  argue  fancy 
to  have    happened    in    the  whole   of 
England  really  did  happen   to  a  great 
extent  in  those   two  particular  shires. 
There    is   a  certain  Celtic   element  in 
Devonshire,  though  it   is   much    less 
strong  than  in  Cornwall,  and   there  is 
a  certain  Celtic  element  in  Somerset- 
shire, though  it  is  much   less   strong 
than   in   Devonshire.     Any   one   who 
knows  the  country,  any  one  who,  even 
at  A   distance,  looks   carefully  at  the 
map,  will  be  able  to  make  out  a  sprink- 
ling of  Celtic  names  and  other  Celtic 
indications,  beginning  at  the  Axe  and 
getting    thicker    and    thicker  till    we 
cross  the  Tamar  into  the  strictly  Celtic 
land  of  Cornwall.     In  these  districts 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  just  as  in 
Cornwall,  the  population  is  very  largely 
of  Celtic  descent,  and  has  been  simply 
assimilated  to  the  English.     The  cause 
of  the  difierence  is  manifest.     The  Axe 
was  the  last  boundary  of  heathen  con- 
quest ;   all  to  the   south-west  of  that 
river  was  gradually  won  by  the  Chris- 
tian Kings  of  the  West-Saxons.     Mark 
here  the  effect  of  Christianity.     It  did 
its  work,  as  it  generally  does  its  work, 
slowly  and  silently ;  it  did  not  at  once 
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turn  men  into  angels ;  it  did  not  make 
all  men  at  once  as  perfectly  virtuous 
and  as  perfectly  consistent  as  the  very 
best  men,  now  or  then ;  but  it  certainly 
did  make  men  much  better  than  they 
were  before.  Christianity  did  not  at 
once  put  a  stop  to  fighting  and  con- 
quering ;  it  has  not  put  a  stop  to  fight- 
ing and  conquering  yet ;  but  it  certainly 
made  the  processes  of  fighting  and  con- 
quering much  less  frightful  than  they 
were  before.  With  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  our  forefathers  ceased  to 
be  mere  destroyers;  they  were  satis- 
fied with  being  conquerors.  Instead 
of  dealing  with  the  vanquished  as  with 
wild  beasts,  they  were  now  content  to 
receive  them,  not  indeed  as  their  poli- 
tical equals,  but  still  as  fellow-Christians 
and  fellow-subjects.  In  the  districts 
which  were  conquered  after  the  con- 
version of  the  l^Qglish,  the  conquered 
Briton  was  freely  admitted  to  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  he  was  not 
forbidden  the  possession  of  landed  pro- 
perty. He  was  not  indeed  looked  on 
as  the  equal  of  his  conqueror.  In 
those  days  each  man  had  his  value, 
according  to  his  rank.  Every  man*8 
oath  was  worth  something,  but  the 
oath  of  one  man  of  higher  rank  was 
reckoned  as  equal  to  the  oaths  of 
several  men  of  lower  rank.  Every 
man's  life  was  worth  something ;  a 
fine  was  to  be  paid  for  the  slaying  of 
any  man,  but  the  fine  for  slaying  a 
man  of  higher  rank  was  higher  than 
the  fine  for  slaying  a,  man  of  lower 
rank.  The  fine  for  slaying  the  King 
was  very  high  indeed,  for  an  Ealdor- 
man  less,  and  so  on  downwards.  Now 
according  to  this  rule,  we  find  that 
the  oath  of  the  Welshman  and  the 
blood  of  the  Welshman,  though  they 
were  worth  something,  were  not  looked 
on  as  being  worth  so  much  as  the 
oath  and  the  blood  of  an  Englishman. 
This  at  once  marks  his  position.  He 
is  no  longer  a  slave,  an  enemy,  or  a 
wild  beast,  but  a  fellow-.subject,  though 
a  fellow-subjeot  of  inferior  rank.  So 
again  in  th^  part  of  England  we  do 
actually  find  some  traces  of  that  eccle- 
sisatical  continuity  with  the  Church  of 


the  conquered  which  is  so  conspicuous 
on  the  Continent,  but  of  which  we 
have  no  trace  in  any  other  part  of 
England.  Canterbury  and  York  have 
no  connection  with  the  early  British 
Church  ;  but  go  to  Glastonbury,  and 
there  what  people  simply  dream  of  in 
other  places  becomes  a  real  and  living 
fact.  Somersetshire  between  Axe  and 
Parret  was  conquered  by  the  Christian 
Cenwealh ;  Somersetshire  beyond  Parret 
was  conquered  by  the  famous  lawgiver 
Ine.  Unlike  their  forefathers  in  their 
heathen  days,  but  exactly  like  the 
Christian  Teutons  in  their  continental 
conquests,  the  West-Saxon  conquerors 
now  spared,  honoured,  and  enriched  the 
great  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the 
conquered.  The  ancient  church  of  wood 
or  wicker,  which  legend  spoke  of  as 
the  first  temple  reared  on  British  soil 
to  the  honour  of  Christ,  was  preserved 
as  a  hallowed  relic,  even  after  a  greater 
church  of  stone  was  built  by  Dunstan 
to  the  east  of  it.  And  though  not  a 
fragment  of  either  of  those  buildings 
still  remains,  yet  each  alike  is  repre- 
sented in  the  peculiar  arrangements  of 
that  mighty  and  now  fallen  minster. 
The  wooden  church  of  the  Briton  is 
represented  by  the  famous  Lady  chapel, 
better  known  as  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Joseph ;  the  stone  church  of  the  West- 
Saxon  is  represented  by  the  vast  Abbey 
church  itself.  Nowhere  else  can  we 
see  the  works  of  the  conquerore  and  the 
works  of  the  conquered  thus  standing, 
though  but  in  a  figure,  side  by  side. 
Nowhere  else,  among  all  the  churches 
of  England,  can  we  find  one  which  can 
thus  trace  up  its  uninterrupted  being  to 
days  before  the  Teuton  had  set  foot  upon 
British  soil.  The  legendary  burial- 
place  of  Arthur,  the  real  burying-place 
of  Eadgar  and  the  two  Eadmunds,  stands 
alone  among  English  minsters  as  the 
one  link  which  really  does  bind  us  to 
the  ancient  Church  of  the  Briton  and 
the  Eoman. 

Now  what  does  all  this  prove  1  Here 
is  one  particular  part  of  England  known 
as  the  Wealhcyn.  In  that  particular 
part  of  England  we  see  that  a  large 
Welsh    population    did    survive,    and 
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became  the  subject  of  special  legislation. 
In  that  particular  part  of  England  we 
find,  in  one  great  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tion at  least,  a  real  religious  continuity 
between  the  Church  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  Church  of  the  conquered.    But 
in  all  these  respects  the  district  so  dis- 
tinguished stands   alone,   and  we  can 
see  plain  reasons  in  the  facts  of  history 
why  it  should  stand  alone.     The  very 
name  of  Wealhcyn  points  to  this  dis- 
trict as  having  a  special  character,  a 
character   differing  from,  and  opposed 
to,  the  other  shires   of  the  Angelcyn, 
The  legislation  about  Welshmen  is  pe- 
culiar to  Wessex ;  we  find  no  legislation 
about  Welshmen  in  the  laws  of  Kent 
or  of  other  parts  of  England.     And  it 
is  peculiar  to  Wessex  at  one  particular 
age.      The   distinction  which  was  so 
broadly  marked  in  the  laws  of  Ine  seems 
to  have  died  out  before  the  time  of 
iElfred     Everything    shows   that  the 
state  of  things  in  these  western  shires 
was  exceptional,  and  that  it  was  felt  to 
be  so.     That  they  were  known  as  the 
Welsh  country  is  the  strongest  of  all 
proofs  that  the  rest  of  England  was  not 
a  Welsh  country.     That  in  them  there 
was  a  Welsh  population,  calling  for  spe- 
cial legislation,  while  no  such  legislation 
was  needed  elsewhere,  is  the  strongest 
of  all  proofs  that  no  such  Welsh  popu- 
lation existed  in  other  parts  of  England. 
If  I  asserted  that  the  blood  of  English- 
men was  purely  Teutonic,  as  a  matter  of 
physical  purity,  it  would  certainly  be 
answer  enough  to  show  that  three  shires 
of  England  largely  retained  their  Welsh 
population.    But  as  I  do  not  affirm,  and 
as  nobody  that  I  know  affirms,  any  such 
impossible  paradox,  the  distinctive  and 
exceptional  character  of  this  particular 
district  sets  off  by  the  clearest  light  of 
contrast  the  essentially  Teutonic  cha- 
racter of  England  in  general. 

These  districts  of  England,  which  are 
only  Teutonized  and  not  strictly  Teu- 
tonic, where  the  Welsh  population  was 
not  extirpated  but  gradually  assimilated, 
find  a  striking  parallel  in  a  part  of  con- 
tinental Europe  of  which  I  have  already 
briefly  spoken.  I  mean  those  lands  in 
the  east  of  Germany  where  the  Teutonic 


speech,  High  in  some  districts.  Low  in 
others,  has  been  spread  over  a  large 
range  of   country    originally  Slavonic 
and  Lithuanian.     The  greater  part  of 
the    older    Kingdom    of    Prussia,    as 
well  as  all   the  eastern  part  of    the 
dominions  of  the  Prussian  Crown  in 
Germany,  together  with  much  of  the 
Austrian  territory  and  of  the  modem 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  come  under  this 
head.      Eastern  Germany,  like  south- 
western England,  is  not  a  purely  Teu- 
tonic, but  only  a  Teutonized  land.     A 
very  large  part  of  the  German  popula- 
tion, including  such  exalted  personages 
as  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia,  are  Ger- 
mans only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  Cornish 
Tre,  Pol,  or  Pen  is  an  Englishman.  And 
the  part  of  Germany  whose  inhabitants 
are  mainly  Teutonized  Slaves  forms  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  whole  coun- 
try than  the  part  of  England  whose  inha- 
bitants  are   mainly  Teutonized  Celts. 
If    the   Celtic    element    in    Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  Somerset  destroys  the  claim 
of  Englishmen  to  be  Teutons,  the  Sla- 
vonic element  in  Mecklenburg,  Pome- 
rania,  Brandenburg,   and  Lusatia,  the 
Old-Prussian  or  Lithuanian  element  in 
Prussia  itself,  must  go  much  further  to 
destroy  the  claims  of  Germans  to  be 
looked  upon  as  Teutons.      As  I  said 
before,  no  nation  is  really  of  pure  blood ; 
all  that  I  contend  is  that  the  blood  of 
Englishmen  is  not  more  mingled  than 
the  blood  of  other  nations.     I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Slavonic  element  in  the 
modem  Germans  is  greater  than  the 
Celtic  element  in  the  modem  English. 
But  if  you  told  a  German  that  he  was 
not  a  Teuton,  that  is,  if  you  told  him 
that  Dutch  was  not  Dutch,  he  would  be 
a  little  amazed.     I  should  be  the  last 
man  to  dispute  his  right  to  the  Teu- 
tonic name ;  I  only  say  that,  if  he  is  a 
Teuton,  we  are  Teutons  still  more. 

The  parallel  between  eastern  Germany 
and  south-western  England  is  in  fact 
very  close,  and  might  be  carried  out  in 
much  greater  detail.  The  lands  like 
Mecklenburg,  where  German,  High  or 
Low,  has  wholly  displaced  Slavonic, 
answer  to  the  West-Saxon  Tr<fa/A<jyn,and 
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to  Herefordshire  and  the  other  lands  on 
the  Mercian  border  where  English  has 
wholly  displaced  WelsL  Lands  where 
German  and  Slavonic  are  struggling, 
Bohemia  for  instance  and  the  Polish 
province  of  Posen,  answer  to  Wales  it- 
self. And  if  we  may  take  a  wide  leap 
over  both  Slavonic  and  Magyar  lands, 
we  might  say  that  the  English  part  of 
Pembrokeshue,  Little  England  beyond 
Wales,  where  the  blood  is  mainly 
Flemish^  and  the  speech  therefore 
wholly  English,  answers  to  the  distant 
and  detached  Saxon  colonies  in  Tran- 
silvania.  Both  these  settlements  have 
kept  themselves  singularly  distinct  from 
their  neighbours  of  other  races.  Their 
blood  must  be  far  more  nearly  what 
it  was  in  the  twelfth  century  than 
the  blood  of  the  German  or  English 
people  in  general.  The  Flemings  of 
Pembrokeshire,  the  Saxons  of  Tran- 
silvania,  must  be  among  the  purest 
Teutons  in  Europe.  But  absolute  phy- 
sical purity  of  blood  I  would  not  war- 
rant even  for  them. 

There  is  another  analogy  which  is 
suggested  by  these  exceptional  districts 
of  England.  Here  at  least,  it  might  be 
thought,  where  the  conquered  people  so 
largely  survived,  the  English  Conquest 
did  answer  to  the  other  Teutonic  con- 
quests. And  as  far  as  the  mere  question 
of  descent  goes,  it  clearly  does  so  answer. 
But  a  little  thought  will  show  that  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  were 
different.  We  see  the  difference  in  the 
results.  In  the  continental  conquests 
the  conquerors  were  merged  in  the  con- 
quered. Here  in  Britain,  even  where 
the  conquered  exceptionally  survived, 
they  were  merged  in  the  conquerors. 
Wliere  the  Briton  was  spared,  he  did 
not  change  his  conqueror  into  a  Welsh- 
man, but  he  himself  became  an  English- 
man. The  cause  of  the  difference  is 
obvious.  When  the  West-Saxons  con- 
quered the  south-western  peninsula, 
when  the  Mercians  conquered  Hereford- 
shire and  the  other  IfiGids  beyond  the 
Severn,  when  your  own  Bretwalda 
Eadwine  conquered  the  British  king- 
doms of  Loidis  and  Elmet,  none  of  them 
ivere  simply  seeking  homes  like  the 


first  invaders ;  each  conqueror  was  ex- 
tending the  borders  of  an  already  estar 
blished  kingdom.  There  was  no  reason 
for  them  in  any  way  to  respect  or  look 
up  to  the  systems  which  they  found 
established,  as  the  Goths  and  Burgun- 
dians  had  respected  the  systems  which 
they  found  established  in  the  Eomaa 
provinces.  The  feeling  entertained  by 
the  English  towards  the  Welsh  must 
have  been  mainly  one  of  contempt. 
The  English  was  the  advancing,  the 
Welsh  was  the  decaying  element.  By 
this  time  there  could  have  been  no 
advantage  in  civilization  on  the  Welsh 
side,  or  rather  the  advantage  must  have 
passed  over  to  the  English  side.  When 
the  English  became  Christians,  the  sin- 
gle badge  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
the  Briton  passed  away.  The  English 
frontier  thus  advanced,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  each  of  the  districts  which 
were  successively  annexed  were  received 
as  subjects  of  an  English  kingdom. 
They  had  now  to  live  under  English 
laws,  and  they  were  placed  under  every 
inducement  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage. Thus,  between  English  settlers 
who  pressed  in  and  native  inhabi- 
tants who  found  themselves  driven  to 
adopt  English  ways,  the  whole  of  the 
annexed  districts  gradually  became  Eng- 
lish. Somersetshire  and  Devonshire 
must  have  done  so  very  early.  The 
change  in  Somersetshire  took  place,  to 
all  appeaiunce,  between  the  time  of  Lie 
and  the  time  of  iElfred;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  population  of  Exeter 
was  partly  English,  partly  Welsh,  up 
to  the  time  of  JSthelstan,  by  whom 
the  Welsh  inhabitants  were  driven  out 
In  Cornwall  the  process  was  much 
slower.  The  country  retained  a  kind 
of  half-independence  much  later,  and 
the  English  settlers  were  probably  much 
fewer  than  in  Somerset  and  Devon. 
But  in  the  end,  though  the  local  nomen- 
clature and  a  strong  local  feeling  still 
remains,  the  English  tongue  has  made 
good  its  dominion  even  over  that  stub- 
bom  peninsula. 

But  we  are  told  that,  not  only  in 
these  districts,  but  in  the  whole  land 
generally,  there  must  be  mucli  CelUc 
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blood  among  us,  because  it  is  allowed 
at  all  bands  tbat  tbe   women  would 
often  be  spared,  and  tbat  many  even  of 
tbe  men  would  survive  as  slaves.    So  no 
doubt  it  was :  tbere  is  doubtless  some 
Celtic  blood  in  us,  as  tbere  is  some  alien 
blood  in  every  other  nation.    As  for  the 
slaves,  it  is  certain  that  the  Welsh  were 
enslaved    to    such  a  degree   that  the 
word  Wealh  is  often  used,  especially  in 
composition,   to   express  a   slave,   and 
that  the  feminine  Wylne  is  much  more 
commonly  used  to  express  a  female  slave. 
This  use  of  the  word,  let  me  remark, 
is  exactly  analogous  to  the  use  of  the 
word  Slave  itself.     In    its  own  tongue 
it   means  gloriotm,  but  in  most  Euro- 
pean tongues   it   has  come   to  express 
bondage,  simply  through  the  number  of 
Slavonic  captives  which  the  conquests 
of  the  Frankish  Kings  scattered  through 
all  lands.     Here  again  the  British  ele- 
ment in  England  answers  to  the  Slavonic 
element  in  Germany.     Physical  purity 
of  blood  cannot  be  claimed  either  for  the 
continental  or  for  the  insular  Teuton. 
But  does  the  presence  of  an  occasional 
British  or  Slavonic  mother  really  aflfect 
the  question  either  way  1     I  trow  not. 
When,  in  after  times,  a  Norman  adven- 
turer married  an  English  heiress,  I  be- 
lieve that  his  son,  bom  on  English  soil 
of  an  English  motlier,  and  succeeding, 
without  force  or  displacement,  to  the 
.estate  of  an  English  grandfather,  felt 
as  an   Englishman    rather  than  as  a 
Norman.     But  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  or  that  Englishman  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth    century   was    any   the    less    an 
Englishman  because  bis  mother  might 
happen  to  be  a  Welsh  captive.     She 
might  teach  him  to  talk  about  a  basket, 
but  she  did  not  teach  him  to  worship 
Christ    instead    of    Woden.      Turkish 
Sultans    and    Pashas    have  had    their 
harems    filled    with    women    from    all 
quarters  of  the  world,  but  their  sons 
have   not    been  any   the   less   Turks. 
And,  after  all,  there  is  every   reason 
to  bislieve  that  the  infusion  of  Celtic 
blood  through  Celtic  slaves  or  Celtic  slave 
mothers  was,  even  physically,  not  very 
great.     It  is  significant  that  in  Domes- 
day the  number  of  recorded  slaves  is 


large  in  the  shires  touching  on  the 
Welsh  border,  small  in  the  purely 
Teutonic  districts.  And  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  legend  directly  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  invaders,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  brought  their  own 
women  with  them.  There  are  endless 
legends  in  which  a  settlement  begins 
by  the  stranger  marrying  the  daughter 
of  the  native  chief.  In  the  legend  of 
the  English  occupation  of  Britain  the 
native  chief  marries  the  daughter  of 
the  stranger. 

Lastly,  there  are  some  points  alleged  to 
which  it  is  really  hard  to  give  any  serious 
thought.  To  prove  that  the  English 
are  not  Teutonic  we  are  gravely  told 
that  the  modern  English  differ  greatly 
in  their  tastes  and  habits  from  the 
modem  Germans.  What  theni  The 
examples  quoted  seem  to  come  from 
Miinchen  and  Wien  rather  than  from 
Bremen  and  Liibeck ;  but  if  they  came 
from  Angeln  itself,  what  can  they 
prove  after  a  separation  of  fourteen 
hundred  years  1  Turn  to  foreign  accounts 
of  Englishmen  two  or  three  hundred 
years  back.  We  see  at  once  a  likeness 
to  ourselves  in  those  great  aspects  of 
political  life  which  are  the  true  flesh 
and  blood  of  Englishmen.  But  in  the 
mere  details  of  taste  and  fashion  there 
is  often  no  likeness  whatever.  And 
those  who  seriously  bring  this  as  an 
argument  are  sometimes  driven  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  ludicrous  simplicity, 
that  those  points  of  unlikeness  between 
Grermans  and  Englishmen  which  are 
gravely  brought  to  show  that  English- 
men are  not  Englishmen  are  just  as 
distinctive  of  Frenchmen  as  they  are  of 
Germans.  That  is  to  say,  the  differ- 
ence is  simply  the  difference  between 
men  of  the  continent  and  men  of  the 
island.  Our  insular  position  has  given 
us  a  character  of  our  own  which  widely 
distinguishes  us  from  the  French,  and 
even  from  tbe  High- Grermans,  and  it  is 
not  very  wonderful  if  it  even  distin- 
guishes us  from  our  Low-Dutch  brethren 
also. 

Lastly,  we  are  told  that  we  differ 
from  the  Germans,  and  I  believe  from 
the  Hollanders  too,  in  certain  physical 
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peculiarities.     They  are   a  light- haired 
race ;    we   are    more    commonly   dark- 
haired  ;  and,  ahove  all,  there  is  some 
difference  in  the  shape  of  our  skulls, 
which  involves  a  corresponding  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  shape  of  our  hats.     The 
evidence  from  the  hats,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  be  fully  agreed  upon ;  dif- 
ferent measurers  of  hats  seem  to  give 
different  reports  on  the  abstruse  question 
whether  Englishmen,  Germans,  or  any 
other  people,  are  entitled  to  be  called 
either  Roundheads  or  long-headed  fel- 
lows.   But,  seriously,  what  does  such  an 
argument  as  this  prove?    First  of  all, 
I  object  to  any  High-Dutchman's  hat 
being  received  as  evidence.     I  must  be 
certified  that  the  German  hats  spoken  of 
are  specially  adapted  to  genuine  Saxon 
or  Frisian  heads.     Then  again,  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that,  among  civil- 
ized nations  at  least,  differences  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  trusted  as  infallible.     I 
presiune  that  any  differences  which  may 
be  found  between  Celt  and  Teuton  must 
have  been  originally  caused  by  the  influ- 
ences of  climate  and  manner  of  life. 
For,  whatever  we   say  of  negroes   or 
Tasmanians,  we  must  at  least  assume  that 
all  the  Aryan  nations  are  sprung  from 
a  single  stock.     If  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Celts  of  Britain  were  in 
any  way  owing  to  their  dwelling  in 
Britain,  the  same  influence  would  doubt- 
less have  the  same  effect  on  the  Teu- 
tonic   settlers    also.     I    am    told   that 
types  of  skull  do  alter;   that,  for  in- 
stance, the  most  degraded  classes  9f  our 
own  population,  whether  Celtic  or  Teu- 
tonic, are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  an 
approach  to  some  of  the  lower  types  of 
mankind.     I  know  not  how  this  may 
be;  but  every  one  knows  that  we  are 
beginning  to  recognize  a  certain  physical 
character  as  distinctive  of  our  English 
brethren  in  America.     If  the  influences 
of  another  climate  have  made  a  per- 
ceptible physical  change  in  them  in  the 
space  of  two  centuries,  it  is  really  not 
wonderful  if  the  same  kind  of  influence 
has    wrought    a    perceptible    physical 
change  in  us  in  the  space  of  fourteen 
centuries. 

At  for  the  colour  of  eyes  and  hair,  I 


really  cannot  attach  any  importance  to 
arguments  drawn  from  features  which 
are  so  liable  to  constant  change.  It  is 
certain  that  the  old  Teutons  are  always 
described  as  a  blue-eyed  and  light- 
haired  race.  It  is  equally  certain  that, 
among  the  modem  English,  eyes  and 
hair  of  all  colours  are  common,  and 
that  the  darker  kind  would  probably 
be  found  to  have  a  numerical  majority. 
But  I  do  not  see  that  any  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  these  facts  to  show  that 
the  English  are  not  essentially  Teutonic. 
At  all  events,  these  facts  cannot  prove 
that  the  English  are  essentially  Celtic. 
For  the  Celts,  no  less  than  the  Teutons, 
are  spoken  of  as  a  light-haired  or  red- 
haired  race ;  the  different  appearance 
of  the  Silurians,  the  people  of  South 
Wales,  is  specially  noted  by  Boman 
writers,  to  whom  it  suggested  the  idea 
that  they  were  an  Iberian  colony.  And 
among  the  modern  Welsh  dark  hair  is 
certainly  still  more  common  than  it  is 
among  the  modem  English.  The  argu- 
ment from  hair  therefore,  if  it  proves 
anything,  would  rather  prove  that  Welsh 
and  English  alike  are  neither  Celtic 
nor  Teutonic,  but  Iberian.  It  would 
prove  in  truth  that  we  are  none  of  us 
Aryans  at  all,  but  that  we  are,  after  all, 
Basques  who  have  somehow  learned  to 
talk  Welsh  in  some  parts  and  English 
in  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  blue  eyes 
and  light  hair  are  certainly  commoner 
in  Germany  than  in  England,  they  are 
certainly    not    the    universal    rule.     I 
have  before  now  been  in  company  where 
one  dark  haired   German  was   the   ex- 
ception among  a  party  of  light-haired 
English.     On  the  other  hand,  our  Nor- 
man  Kings  were  light-haired,  just  as 
much  as  their  English  predecessors ;  and 
it  is  plain  that  in  old  Greece  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes  were,  to  say  the  least, 
not  uncommon,  though  they  certainly 
are  not  Greek  characteristics  now.    Ab 
far  as  I  can  see,  no  argument  in  any 
direction  can  be  drawn  from  the  colour 
of  the  hair ;  no  feature  seems  so  liable 
to  change  among  whole  nations;  none 
seems  to  be  so  much  a  matter  of  chance 
in  particular  families.  Whatever  may  be 
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the  cause,  whether  from  changes  in  the 
manner  of  life  or  from  anything  else, 
it  seems  that,  not  in  England  only  hut 
in  Europe  generally,  a  tendency  has 
been  at  work  for  some  centuries,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  fair-haired  nations, 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  or  any  other,  are  gra- 
dually becoming  dark. 

I  have  now  done.  I  have  stated  my 
own  case;  I  have  done  my  best  to 
answer  such  objections  as  have  been 
made  to  it  I  do  not  think  that  we 
shall  surrender  a  pedigree  to  which 
our  language,  our  institutions,  and  our 
whole  history  bear  witness,  in  deference 
to  objections  some  of  which  prove 
nothing,  while  others  are  strong  argu- 
ments the  other  way.  No ;  we  are 
Englishmen,  sprung  of  the  old  stock 
which  changed  Britain  into  England,  as 
it  has,  before  and  since,  planted  other 
Englands  elsewhere.  We  are  a  colony  of 
the  old  England,  the  old  Saxony,  the 
old  Friesland,  the  lands  which  never 
bowed  to  the  rule  of  Csesar,  till  a  Caesar 
came  among  them  who  was  himself  of 
Teutonic  blood  and  speech.  We  are  a 
colony  planted  at  the  most  hopeful  time 
for  planting  colonies,  while  the  parent 
land  was  still  in  a  state  of  healthy  bar- 
barism. We  brought  with  us  no  fixed 
and  elaborate  institutions ;  we  were 
under  no  temptations  consciously  to 
copy  the  institutions  either  of  our  old 


land  or  of  any  other.     But  we  brought 
with  us  the  germs  of  all  the  institutions, 
the  germ  of  the  whole  national  life, 
which  were  to  take  root  and  grow  in 
the  new  soil  in  which  they  were  planted. 
We  did  not  bring  with  us  a  finished 
constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons ;  but  we  did  bring  with  us  those 
germs  alike  of  the  monarchic,  of  the 
aristocratic,  and  the  democratic  branches 
of  our  constitution,  which   stand  out 
plainly  revealed  in  tiie  earliest  pictures 
of  the  Teutonic  race.    Severed  from  tho 
old  stock,  planted  in  a  new  soil,  we  grew 
up  a  new  people,  never  losing  our  kin- 
dred with  those  whom  we  left  behind, 
but  still  growing  into  a  distinct  national 
personality  of  our  own.     We  mainly 
extirpated,  to  a  slight  degree  we  assi- 
milated, the  alien  Briton;  we  wholly 
assimilated  the  kindled  Dane  and  the 
really  kindred  Norman.     We  have  our 
own  history,  our  own  glory.  But  it  is  well 
that  we  should  look  to  the  rock  whence 
we  are  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  we  are  digged.   No  people  are 
fonder  than  ourselves  of  wandering  over 
every  comer  of  the  known  world.     But 
it  is  well  to  remember  in  our  wander- 
ings, that,  while  in  other  lands  we  are 
treading  the  soil  of  strangers,  when  we 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Scandinavia 
and  northern  Germany  we  are  simply 
revisiting  our  ancestral  home. 
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THE  APFIRMATIYE, 

By  L.  Knatchbull-Hugbssen. 

Madame   Lacambra*s  school  was  in  sbire.      On  her  fete  day  she  usually 

assembled  as  many  of  her  old  pupils  as  were  within  reach.  On  these  occasions 
we  frequently  told  stories  of  our  lives  and  adventures.  The  following  was 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Solmes,  whose  facile  temper  had  gained  for  her  from 
our  school  wits  the  title  of  "The  Affirmative." 


"You  all  know  I  was  only  seventeen 
wlien  I  left  school.  Yes !  I  declare  on 
the  very  day ;  and  as  I  was  an  orphan 
I  went  straight  to  Lady  Markham.  You 
know  all  about  her,  of  coursa  She  was 
a  relative  of  my  mother's,  and  a  dear 
old  lady,  and  it  was  to  be  my  home,  ex- 
cepting when  I  went  to  stay  with  Uncle 
Jack.  I  did  not  like  staying  with 
Uncle  Jack,  for  he  wore  laige  creaking 
boots  and  was  always  making  plans; 
and,  as  you  know,  I  could  not  help 
agreeing  to  them  all,  I  was  perpetually 
getting  into  scrapes  with  my  aunt,  who 
was  very  precise,  and  liked  to  know 
exactly  what  everybody  was  going  to  do 
all  day  long,  which  was  what  I  never 
could  tell,  of  course.  So  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  like  Lady  Markham's  house 
much  the  best,  and  to  stay  there  all  my 
life.  I  remember  settling  that  as  I 
drove  down  the  avenue,  and  I  settled 
it  all  again  when  I  went  to  bed  at 
nighl     However,  it  was  not  to  be. 

Next  day,  at  luncheon.  Lady  Mark- 
ham  said  to  me,  '  Mee  dear,  will  ye  come 
for  a  drive  with  me  V  (She  always  said 
'  Mee  dear '  as  if  the  possessive  pronoun 
was  spelt  with  two  e'&) 

*0h,'  said  I,  'Lady  Markham,  I 
should  like  it  so  much.' 

But>  however,  I  did  not>  for  Harry, 
my  cousin,  who  was  fourteen,  and  a 
capital  boy,  who  spent  his  holidays 
there,  had  asked  me  in  the  morning  to 
go  down  to  the  rabbit-warren  with  him  at 
three.  Hany  was  gone  out  to  luncheon, 
and  I  had  promised  to  wait  for  him, 
and  the  carriage  was  ordered  at  the 
same  time ;  and  as  I  stood  in  the  hall 
waiting,  and  wondering  whether  I  was 
to  go  with  Hanj  or  Lady  Markham,  I 


must  have  said,  '  Oh,  dear,  what  shall  I 
do?'  quite  loud,  for  a  voice  close  to 
me  answered,  '  Will  Mademoiselle  come 
with  me  to  the  Brown  Beeches  V 

I  turned  so  quickly  that  the  same 
voice  immediately  added,  almost  in  the 
same  breath : 

*  Milles  pardons.  Mademoiselle !  I 
mistook  her  for  Mees  Ellen  Eamsay.' 

*  Mees  Ellen  Eamsay '  was  the  clergy- 
man's daughter,  and  was  often  about  the 
house;  she  was  only  twelve,  so  I  could 
not  help  laughing;  but  I  said,  almost 
without  knowing  why,  *  Oh  I  will  come, 
I  should  like  it  of  aU  things.' 

'  The  speaker  looked  puzzled ;  I  think 
he  thought  after  that  tJiat  I  must  be  a 
child  after  all,  not  a  grown-up  young 
lady  of  seventeen.  But  he  laughed  and 
bowed,  and  said  he  was  ^charmS/  and 
*  Would  I  really  come  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  I,  and  off  we  set. 
Well,   he  was  very  agreeable.     He 

was  a  little  man,  a  foreigner  of  course, 
very  fat>  very  fair,  and  very  funny.  He 
wore  a  large  ring  on  his  finger,  and  I 
think  he  must  have  been  rather  vulgar, 
for  I  remember  thinking  at  first  that  he 
was  just  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
offer  one  eighteen-penny  calico,  or  terry 
velvet  a  great  bargain,  across  the  counter 
in  a  country  shop.  However,  as  we 
walked  and  talked,  this  impression  wore 
off,  and  I  thought  him  rather  nice. 

Now,  dear  Madame,  do  not  be  angiy 
with  me !  You  know  I  was  very  young 
and  always  very  silly,  and  I  really  forgot 
at  the  moment  all  that  you  told  me 
about  my  proneness  to  be  too  friendly 
with  everybody  without  discrimination, 
and  about  not  talking  to  people  until 
they  had  been  properly  introduced.    But 
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before  we  were  half-way  down  the  park 
it  had  all  come  into  my  head,  and  I 
stopped  quite  short  and  said,  *  Oh  dear, 
IVe  forgotten  something  ! ' 

*  Mais  qiCest  que  c^est  ?  *  said  he. 
'May  I  have  the  felicite  to  run  back 
and  fetch  it  for  Mademoiselle  ] ' 

*  Oh  no,'  said  I ;  *  that's  no  good. 
It's  you.     At  least,  I  mean — oh,  dear — ' 

^Afoi/*  he  exclaimed.  *  What  can 
Mademoiselle  do  me  the  honour  to 
mean  1  I  never  had  the  honheur  to  see 
Mademoiselle  before ! ' 

*  No,'  said  I ;  *  that's  just  it,  I  forgot 
all  about  it.  Madame  always  told  me 
not  to  talk  to  people  till  they  were  in- 
troduced. I  don't  know  who  you  are. 
What  shall  I  do  1' 

I  never  shall  forget  how  he  laughed 
at  this  speech.  The  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  and  all  the  time  he  was  trying 
to  be  civil,  and  to  leave  oflf,  while  I  was 
more  ready  to  cry. 

*  Bieriy  said  he,  at  last ;  *  does  Made- 
moiselle will  that  we  should  go  back  to 
the  house,  and  begin  again  with  an  in- 
troduction en  fomtef  or  shall  I  present 
myself  here?  I  am  Carl  Toolou,  and 
engaged  for  the  moment  in  renovating 
some  old  pictures  for  Miladi  Markham ; 
also  to  instruct  Mees  Ellen  and  others 
in  the  divine  art  of  drawing.  I  go  now 
to  the  Brown  Beech  by  Miladi's  wish 
to  make  of  them  a  little  dessein.^ 

*  Oh,  thank  you,'  said  I ;  *  I  daresay 
that  will  do.  I  should  think  Madame 
would  be  satisfied.' 

*  Then  we  may  proceed,'  said  he,  still 
looking  much  amused ;  and  on  we  went. 

Well,  my  dears,  he  was  very  amusing. 
Do  not  laugh  at  me," — for  Madame  her- 
self was  in  fits  at  the  indescribably 
quaint,  spirited  simplicity  with  which 
the  merry  little  woman  acted,  rather 
than  related,  this  scene, — "  do  not  laugh. 
I  assure  you  he  was  very  amusing,  and 
when  we  arrived  at  the  Beeches  lie  went 
into  the  keeper's  house  to  beg  for  a 
knife,  having  lost  his  own.  He  had 
hardly  disappeared  before  Harry  came 
up. 

*  Oh,'  said  he,  *  Lottie,  Lady  Markham 
has  been  sending  everywhere  for  you ; 
she  said  you  were  going  to  drive  with 


her,  but  I  thought  you  were  coming 
with  mel' 

*  Oh,'  said  I,  *  Harry,  I  forgot  you 
both,  but  I  am  ready  now.'  With  that 
I  jumped  up,  and  we  set  off  for  the 
warren  together. 

That  waa  my  introduction  to  Mons. 
Carl  Toolou.  Of  coui-se  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  me  gone  when  he  came 
back,  and  of  course  Lady  Markham  was 
surprised  to  meet  me  with  Harry,  carry- 
ing five  rabbits  which  we  had  caught, 
I  assure  you.  However,  that  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  my  story.  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Mons.  Carl,  and  he  helped 
to  pass  the  time,  for  it  was  very  dull 
when  Harry  was  out ;  but  for  all  that  I 
don't  think  Mons.  Carl  could  have  been 
at  all  a  nice  person  really,  for  the  day 
before  he  went  away  he  asked  if  I 
would  be  his  wife ;  and  you  know,  my 
dears,  as  he  was  only  a  drawing-master, 
and  I  was  Lady  Markham's  cousin  and 
very  rich,  it  was  not  quite  the  thing  to 
do.  However,  of  course  I  said,  *0h 
yes,  I  would  if  he  liked ' " 

Here  poor  Charlotte  was  actually 
brought  to  a  full  stop  by  the  renewed 
roars  of  laughter  which  this  sentence 
elicited.  Every  one  felt  convinced  that 
it  was  so  exactly  what  she  must  have 
said,  that  she  was  so  utterly  incapable 
of  pronouncing  a  negative  even  in  the 
refusal  of  such  a  proposal,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  preserve  one's  gravity. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  second  a  look  of 
vexation  passed  over  her  soft  features, 
but  speedily  resuming  her  usual  expres- 
sion of  unalterable  good  humour,  she 
continued : 

"  Well,  my  dears,  what  could  I  do  t 
You  know  I  really  had  no  excuse  for 
saying  anything  else.  He  was  a  good 
little  fellow,  and  I  did  not  care  for  any- 
one else  that  I  was  aware  of.  At  all 
events  I  did  say  it,  and  truly  rejoiced 
was  I  when  dear  Lady  Markham  came 
waddling  into  the  room  almost  before 
I  had  ceased  speaking.  Mons.  Carl  sub- 
sided behind  his  easel  immediately,  and 
I  saw  him  no  mo^  for  some  time,  as 
he  went  away  to  London  quite  early 
next  morning. 

That  day   brought  company, — Lady 
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Selling  and  her  son  Sir  Eobert  came 
to  pass  a  fortnight  or  ten  days  at  Mark->. 
ham  HalL  Sir  Rohert  might  have 
been  endurable  had  he  not  been  Sir 
Robert  Selling.  That  apparently  occu- 
pied all  his  thoughts  and  energies,  and 
he  really  was  nothing  else.  His  mother 
ruled  him  completely.  They  were  both 
tall  and  stiff,  poor  and  stingy,  silent 
and  determined;  and  their  determina- 
tions with  regard  to  my  unfortunate 
•elf  became  speedily  apparent  They 
intended  to  marry  me.  They  used  to 
take  me  solemnly  down  to  the  lake 
every  morning  after  breakfast,  place 
themselves  solemnly  in  the  boat  with 
me,  and  then  when  Lady  Selling  had 
arranged  herself  comfortably  she  would 
solenmly  sleep  through  the  whole  morn- 
ing by  my  side,  while  Sir  Robert  sat 
opposite  and  solemnly  gazed  at  me. 

I  really  would  not  have  used  the  word 
so  often  did  any  other  adjective  describe 
their  peculiarities.  This  was  their  pon- 
derous idea  of  courtship.  I  found  myself 
growing  quite  low-spirited,  and  by  Thurs- 
day morning  felt  as  if  I  had  been  chained 
to  the  oar  for  some  years.  In  vain 
Harry  invited  me  to  ride  or  fish,  in  vain 
Lady  Markham  bade  me  drive  with  her; 
for,  though  I  always  gladly  acquiesced 
in  their  proposals.  Lady  Selling  and  Sir 
Robert  invariably  carried  me  off. 

In  the  afternoon  they  contrived  to 
monopolize  me  as  well.  Unfortunately, 
too.  Sir  Robert  could  read  aloud — I 
really  believe  it  was  the  only  thing  he 
could  do — and  one  wet  day  he  asked 
me  if  I  did  not  find  the  time  hang 
heavy.  That  was  his  •  elegant  expres- 
sion. 

*Well,  yes,'  said  I,  *I  certainly  do.' 
For  I  really  could  not  say  anything  else. 

*If  Miss  Benson  were  alone,'  pro- 
nounced Lady  Selling,  *  she  would 
doubtless  pass  the  time  in  reading. 
Robert,  dear  boy,  suppose  you  read  to 
us. — ^What  are  you  reading,  my  dear  ? ' 
she  continued,  turning  to  me. 

Now,  you  know  I  never  could  read 
excepting  in  school  hours ;  and  for  my 
life  the  only  book  I  could  think  of  was 
Hume's  'History  of  England,'  which 
we  were  reading  in  class  when  I  left 
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The  name  had  escaped  my  lips  almost 
before  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  from  that 
moment  I  had  no  peace.  The  dreadftil 
man  actually  fetched  the  book,  while 
a  stony  smile  of  approbation  lighted  up 
his  mother's  stem  face. 

Of  course  after  that  it  rained  every 
other  day,  and  between  the  book  and 
the  boat  my  hours  were  passed  in  per- 
petual penance.  Well,  it  came  to  an 
end  at  last  They  proposed  to  me  a 
few  days  before  the  one  fixed  for  their 
departure,  and  as  it  was  rather  a  pro- 
longed aflPair  I  had  better  give  it  in 
detail. 

As  usual,  Lady  Selling  began.  She 
always  had  to  start  him  in  all  his  under- 
takings, great  and  small. 

*  My  dear,'  said  she,  as  we  three  sat 
solemnly  in  the  little  drawing-room  after 
breakfast  —  the  Hume  torture,  as  I 
imagined,  on  the  point  of  beginning, — 
'My  dear,  my  son  Robert  has  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say  to  you. 
From  the  encouragement  you  have  given 
him,  I  cannot  doubt  your  reply.  May 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  on  you  both.' 
And  rising,  she  extended  her  bony 
hands  in  the  air  towards  us  and  Hume, 
and  vanished. 

I  believe  I  thought  it  rather  striking, 
and  was  vexed  with  myself  for  a  strong 
inclination  to  laugh. 

She  rather  spoiled  the  efiect  of  her 
exit  by  putting  her  long  nose  in  at  the 
door  again,  and  saying : 

*  Don't  let  the  fire  out,  dear  boy.' 
That  did  me  good,  and  I  felt  equal 

to  glancing  at  Sir  Robert,  who,  with 
Hume  in  his  hand,  was  walking 
ponderously  up  and  down.  His  face 
was  as  stolid  and  unmoved  as  usuaL 
I  felt  that  he  was  conning  over  a  speech 
prepared  probably  by  his  mother,  and 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  own  heart 
I  was  feebly  striving  in  my  turn  to 
prepare  the  negative  which  I  all  the 
time  knew  I  should  not  have  courage 
to  pronounce.  For  one  bright  moment 
I  wondered  how  it  would  feel  if  I  could 
say  it.  But  I  felt  all  the  impossibility. 
Meantime,  placing  himself  in  the 
peculiar  attitude  which  I  have  seen 
many  and  many  a  man  assume  when 
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about  to  give  utterance  to  a  prepared 
speech  at  a  public  meeting,  with  one 
hand  slightly  leaning  upon  the  table, 
and  the  other  half-concealed  in  his  coat, 
while  his  left  boot  sought  support  from 
the  right,  he  commenced  in  a  parrot- 
like, monotonous  tone,  reciting  his 
lesson. 

'  Aliss  Benson,'  said  he,  '  my  mother 
has  so  far  prepared  the  way  that  I  feel 
that  but  few  words  will  be  necessary. 
The  intimacy  of  the  last  few  days  has 
touched  my  heart  with  a  profound  sense 
of  your  many  rare  qualities.  I  feel  that 
you  are  well  calculated  to  grace  a  high 
station, — a  station,  in  point  of  fact,  far 
higher  than  that  I  can  offer  you.  Yet 
the  Sellings  are  an  old  family.  Miss 
Benson,'  and  here  his  voice  changed, 
and  he  spoke  more  naturally — *they  came 
oyer  with  the  Conqueror,  and  the  castle 
is  uncommonly  old.  It's  out  of  repair, 
to  be  sure,  but ' 

A  faint,  faint  sound,  as  of  a  low  cough, 
caused  me  to  look  towards  the  portiere 
which  hung  over  the  doorway  leading 
to  the  large  drawing-room,  and  I  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  the  bronze  nose 
which  was  just  visible  in  the  folds. 
Sir  Eobert  saw  it  too,  and  by  his  slight 
start,  and  the  conscious  way  in  which 
his  eyes  sought  my  face,  I  perceived 
that  for  once  he  had  failed  to  follow 
out  the  line  his  mother  had  laid  down 
for  him.  He  had  actually  digressed, 
substituting  a  few  sentences  of  his  own 
for  those  she  had  intended  him  to  pro- 
nounce. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Lady 
Selling  visibly  quivered  behind  the 
curtain.  I  painfully  hoped  I  should 
not  laugh.  In  this  emergency.  Sir 
Bobert's  eyes  fell  on  Hume,  and  he 
actually  had  an  idea, — the  first  and 
last  of  his  life,  in  all  probability. 

He  extended  the  book  to  me.  '  This 
book,'  said  he,  "with  awful  solemnity, 
*  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  We've 
been  very  happy  with  Hume,  and  all 
I  ask  is  this.  You  like  Hume;  you 
chose  it.  As  you  liked  and  chose 
Hume,  so  I  want  you  to  like  and 
choose  me. 

I  declare  to  you,  my  dears,  there  was 


a  very  faint  sound  of  applause  from  the 
curtain,  and  I  suspect  that,  however 
garbled,  some  part  of  the  speech  might 
have  been  found  in  the  original  copy, 
by  Lfldy  Selling,  Widow. 

Mother  and  son  were  positively  in- 
spired, and  he  approached  to  take  my 
hand,  reiterating  the  striking  sentiment, 
'  As  you  liked  and  chose  Hume,  so  I 
want  you  to  like  and  choose  me.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  I;  *  yes,  of  course,  only 
I  am  afraid  I  hated  Hume.  Yes,  I  do 
hate  and  detest  him.' 

For  my  life  I  could  not  have  helped 
it,  my  dears.  I  had  said  it^  '  Yes '  and 
all,  before  I  knew  what  I  was  about. 
Poor  Sir  Eobert !  And  poor  Hume  ! 
For  one  of  them  let  the  other  fall  flat 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  other  stood 
aghast.  Before  he  had  time  to  rally, 
the  portiere  was  drawn  aside,  and  Lady 
Selling  and  her  bronze  nose  stalked 
majestically  in,  and  took  possession  of 
me.  Yes,  that  is  the  only  word  that 
expresses  it  Her  grim  bony  hand 
grasped  my  shoulder,  and  held  me  with 
an  indescribable  sense  of  possession. 
From  that  moment  I  felt  that  it  was  all 
over  with  me.  The  extraordinary  good 
luck  which  had  enabled  me  to  refuse 
my  disagreeable  suitor  with  an  affirmative 
was  nuUifled.  I  felt  that  I  was  Lady 
Selling,  and  I  grew  positively  rigid  with 
horror. 

*  Eobert,'  said  her  ladyship  authori- 
tatively, 'Eobert,  dear  boy;'  and  her 
stony  eye  being  turned  doorwards,  '  Eo- 
bert, dear  boy,'  followed  it,  and  went  out, 
cariying  Hume  with  him.  Hume  had 
furnished  him  with  an  idea,  and  he 
clung  to  it. 

*  Miss  Benson,'  said  her  ladyship 
solemnly,  releasiug  me  as  she  spoke, 
but  pushing  me  into  a  chair,  and  flxing 
me  with  her  stem  eye,  'Miss  Benson, 
I  am  surprised  at  your  conduct  After 
the  encouragement  you  have  undoubt- 
edly given  my  son,  the  least  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  of  you  was  that  you 
should  receive  his  proposals  with  civility. 
Do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ?  Do 
you  know  you  have  refused  the  greatest 
blessing  woman  can  have  ? ' 

'Poor  woman!'  thought    I,   but   I 
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faintly  munnared  '  Yes,'  for  she  looked 
for  an  answer,  and  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else  to  say.  She  caught  at  the 
'word,  and  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance changed  as  she  continued  in  a 
fiomewhat  milder  tone : 

'  Perhaps,  Miss  Benson,  we  may  have 
been  hasty.  We  may  have  mistaken 
jour  meaning.  In  fact,  on  considera- 
tion, I  cannot  but  think  this  must  be 
the  case.     Is  it  not  so  ? ' 

Again  she  paused,  and  again  the  fatal 
^  Oh  yes '  crept  to  my  lips. 

'Let  us  then  at  once  remedy  this 
most  unfortunate  mistake,'  said  she, 
rising.  '  I  have  not  now  to  learn,'  she 
■added,  with  an  iron  smile,  and  an 
attempt  at  graciousness  which  ill-suited 
her,  '  I  have  not  now  to  learn  that  on 
these  occasions  young  ladies  are  apt, 
from  yery  nervousness,  to  say  what  they 
do  not  mean.  I  myself  have  experienced 
the  sensation.  But  fear  not.  I  will 
seek  my  son,  and  all  shall  be  set 
right'  She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke, 
and  I,  feeling  that  my  only  chance  of 
•escape  from  a  lifelong  slavery  to  these 
grim  warriors,  mother  and  son,  lay  in 
instant  flight,  lost  no  time  in  creeping 
through  another  door,  and  speeding  to- 
wards my  own  room.  My  one  thought 
was  an  intense  desire  to  find  myself  in 
my  bonnet  and  shawL  That^  I  felt^ 
would  be  the  first  step  towards  further 
flight. 

Alas !  not  so  easily  was  I  destined  to 
escape.  My  room  was  far  ofi^,  and  as  I 
scampered  down  one  of  the  long  pas- 
sages, I  fell  again  into  the  arms  of  Lady 
Selling  hersehT.  In  that  moment  she  had 
descried  her  '  Robert^  dear  boy,'  riding 
across  the  park,  and  was  returning  to 
tell  me  that  the  explanation  must  be 
deferred.  For  the  moment  I  thought  it 
a  reprieve,  but  before  the  day  was  out 
I  felt  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  had  it  over.  My  dean,  that  woman 
never  left  me,  and  she  never  ceased 
talking  of  her  son.  I  heard  all  about 
him,  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  the 
veiy  hour  of  his  unfortunate  arrival  at 
Markham  HalL  I  believe  that  in  that 
one  day  she  did  all  the  talking  which 
ahonld  have  served  her  for  a  Ufetime. 


Oh,  how  I  hoped  that  he  would  return 
from  his  ride  engaged  to  some  one  else. 
I  had  heard  of  hearts  caught  on  the 
rebound.  Would  that  it  might  be  so 
in  this  case ! 

My  situation  was  a  curious  one,  for 
though  undoubtedly  engaged  to  the 
Sellings,  I  could  not  with  any  truth 
have  asserted  that  I  was  the  affianced 
of  Sir  Eobert  Well,  the  stem  woman 
did  not  release  me  until  the  dressing- 
bell  had  rung,  and  I  was  safe  in  the 
hands  of  my  maid.  Then,  as  Sir  Eobert 
was  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  she 
left  me. 

What  passed  between  him  and  his 
mother  I  know  not  I  only  imagined 
that  it  must  be  all  arranged  to  her 
satisfaction,  because  she  stopped  me  for 
one  moment  on  the  stairs,  and  solemnly 
blessed  me.  Lady  Markham  being  just 
before  us,  nothing  more  was  possible 
at  the  time.  That  was  enough,  how- 
ever, to  make  me  veiy  uncomfortable 
all  dinner-time,  although  Sir  Robert 
came  in  late  and  took  no  notice  of  me 
whatever. 

Sometimes  I  felt  inclined  to  hope 
that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  larger  heiress  in  his  ride,  and  that 
the  private  blessing  on  the  stairs  was 
intended  to  console  me  for  my  loss. 
But  all  the  time  I  knew  this  was  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  I  passed  that 
dinner-hour  in  a  state  of  miserable  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  I  was  engaged 
to  Sir  Eobert  Selling  or  not 

The  doubt  lasted  till  Lady  Markham 
had  been  talked  into  her  usual  after- 
dinner  .sleep  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
then  it  ceased.  For  Lady  Selling 
looked  at  me  with  what  was  meant  for 
a  smile,  beckoning  me  through  the 
fatal  porpUrt^  when  I  perceived  Sir 
Eobert  waiting  for  me  in  the  little 
drawing-room.  She  led  me  up  to  him, 
and  placing  my  hand  in  his,  cast  hec 
eyes  to  the  middle  compartment  of  the 
ceiling,  and  with  an  iron  groan,  expres- 
sive of  intense  satis&ction,  once  more 
left  us. 

He  instantly  dropped  my  hand.  I 
was  glad  of  it,  for  I  wanted  to  alter  my 
position  so  as  to  command  the  poriih^ 
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feeling  instinctively  that  I  might  have 
some  hope  with  Sir  Eohert  alone.  Alas  ! 
the  bronze  nose  was  plainly  visible. 
The  chandelier  cast  a  bright  light  upon 
its  whole  length.  I  gave  myself  up 
for  lost,  and  turned  resignedly  to  Sir 
Eobert  Apparently  his  another  had 
told  him  to  say  as  little  as  possible, 
and  had  left  him  to  select  his  own 
phraseology,  as  lesis  dangerous  on  the 
whole;  for  he  cleared  his  throat  twice 
before  he  began,  and  then  only  said  : 

*  It  seems  .1  was  mistaken  this  morn- 
ing. Miss  Benson.  I'm  very  glad,  I'm 
sure.' 

He  paused,  waiting  for  an  idea.  His 
dull  small  eye  sought  Hume  on  the 
table.  It  was  gone.  The  source  of 
eloquence  was  withdrawn.  I  had  the 
courage  to  hold  my  tongue.  In  vain  ! 
The  portiere  quivered. 

*And  I'm  very  glad,  I'm  sure,*  re- 
peated poor  Sir  Kobert,  hastily  ;  his  eye 
seeking,  not  mine,  but  the  portihre,  *  I 
suppose  it's  all  right  now,  isn't  it  1 ' 

This  plainly  demanded  an  answer, 
and  I,  also  looking  fixedly  at  the  bronze 
nose  on  which  the  light  gleamed  yet 
more  brilliantly,  faintly  murmured, 
*  Yes ;  oh  yes  !  * 

The  dull  eye  really  gleamed  for  one 
moment,  as  with  an  air  of  intense  relief 
and  satisfaction,  which  plainly  said, 
'That's  a  good  thing  over,'  he  pulled 
two  arm-chairs  before  the .  fire,  and 
motioning  .me  into  one,  placed  himself 
in  the  other,  and  relapsed  into  the 
silence  which  was  natural  to  him. 

How  long  we  sat  thus  I  know  not 
To  me  it  seemed  centuries;  and  when 
next  I  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
in  the  glas?s,  I  fully  expected  to  see  grey 
Jiairs  and  wrinkles.  Nothing  came  to 
break  the  horrible  silence  of  that  hour, 
save  the  falling  of  the  cinders  from  the 
grate,  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and  an 
occasional  groan  from  one  or  other  of 
the  old  ladies  in  the  next  room.  *'  If 
this  is  being  wigaged,'  thought  I,  *  what 
must  it  be  to  be  married  I'.for  you  know 
at  school  we  had  always  thought  the 
engagement  must  be  the  bestiun  of  the 
two. 

At  length  he  spoke.     He  put  his 


hand  on  the  arm  of  my  chair,  and  still 
looking  fixedly  at  the  fire  ejaculated, 
*  This  is  very  jolly  ;  isn't  it  1 ' 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  in  faintest  accents  ;  '  oh 
yes.' 

*  It's  a  great  comfort  when  one  knows 
people  well  enough  not  to  be  obliged  to 
talk,'  he  continued,  '  isn't  it  ? ' 

Again  I  assented,  from  really  having 
nothing  else  to  say ;  and  he  relapsed 
into  silence. 

Evidently  that  was  a  day  of  inspi- 
ration for  Sir  Itobert,  however,  for  soon 
he  spoke  again. 

^  Shall  we  play  at  'backgammon  •? '  said 
he,  with  a  suddenness  which  almost  took 
my  breath  away. 

Of  course  I  agreed,  and  he  rose  to 
fetch  the  board. 

Hardly  was  it  placed,  however,  before 
the  porti^e  was  pulled  aside,  and  Lady 
Selling  marched  into  the  room.  Appa- 
rently she  felt  that  it  was  time  to  em- 
brace me  as  a  daughter-in-law  elect, 
although  what  gave  her  the  horrid 
inspiration  at  tlmt  precise  moment  I 
know  not 

Certain  it  is  that  Sir  Eobert  led  me 
forward  as  she  advanced,  and  with  a 
groan  which  caused  the  very  chandelier 
to  vibrate,  and  a  gesture  which  knocked 
over  the  backgammon-board,  she  re- 
ceived »me4n  to  her  voluminous  shawl. 

'.This  is  as  it  should  be,  my  children,* 
said  she — a  sentiment  which  found  no 
echo  in  my  breast,  especially  as  at  that 
moment  one  of  my  ear-rings  catching 
in  her  lace,  I  was  detained  a  close 
prisoner,  my  ear  pinioned  to  her 
shoulder,  and  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty that  I  was  extricated.  Nor  was 
this  alL  Holding  my  hand,  she  drew 
me  into  the  next  room,  and  led  me 
up  to  the  arm-chair  in  which  reposed 
my  kind  friend  Lady  Markham.  She 
placed  me  side  by  side  with  her  son 
before  that  chair,  and  in  set  terms  she 
announced  our  engagement. 

Now  Lady  Markham  had  a  little  way 
of  her  own  of  sleeping  with  her  eyes 
more  than  half  open ;  and  as  she  was 
very  old,  very  wrinkled,  and  very  fat, 
it  required  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  her  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
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in  the  land  of  dreams  or  of  reality.  At 
this  moment  even  I  felt  in  doubt  on  the 
subject,  but  mother  and  son  felt  none. 
One  continued  to  pronounce  her  solemn 
fientences,  and  the  other  to  enforce  them 
with  stiff  bows,  which  nearly  convulsed 
me  with  laughter;  while  dear  Lady 
Markham  nodded  emphatically  at  one 
or  the  other,  and  more  than  once  opened 
one  eye.  The  sudden  cessation  of  Lady 
Selling's  voice  appeared-  really  to  rouse 
her  for  one  moment,  and  she  looked  up 
with  a  puzzled  expression  which  con- 
vinced me  that  until  that  moment  she 
bad  slept  Seeing  us  all  standing  up 
before  her,  she  became  aware  that  some- 
thing was  expected  of  her,  and  collecting 
all  her  energies  she  nodded  twice  at 
Lady  Selling,  saying  : 

*  Told  ye  so,  mee  dear ;  told  ye  so ! 
Sad  stuff !  sad  stufif ! '  then  tapping  me 
on  the  cheek  with  her  fan^  she  caught 
sight  of  Sir  Robert  still  bowing  before 
ber ;  and,  making  a  great  effort  to  shake 
bands  with  him,  muttered  a  sleepy  hope 
that  he  had  enjoyed  himself,  and  sunk 
back  into  undoubted  sleep  :  nay,  snoring 
under  our  very  eyes. 

The  bronze  colour  on  Lady  Selling's 
face  deepened  considerably,  and  Sir 
Kobert  looked  at  his  mother.  She  was, 
however,  far  too  much  a  woman  of  the 
world  to  give  vent  to  her  anger,  and 
taming  to  me  she  said  : 

'Having  received  the  sanction  and 
blessing  of  her  who  stands  in  the  place 
of  a  mother  to  you,  my  child,  I  think 
you  would  do  well  to  withdraw.' 

What  passed  after  my  departure  I  do 
not  know ;  but  the  first  thing  I  heard 
tbe  next  morning  was  that  my  dear  old 
gnardian  had  had  a  fit  She  was  subject 
to  fits  of  a  distressing,  but  not  of  a 
dangerous  nature,  and  I  do  not  wish 
yon  to  infer  that  this  one  was  caused  by 
anything  the  Sellings  had  said  or  done. 
I  imagine  that  it  was  coming  on  when 
I  left  the  room.  I  was  accustomed  to 
bear  of  these  attacks,  and  was  on  this 
occasion  chiefly  affected  by  the  imme- 
diate consequence,  which  was  the  de- 
parture of  the  Sellings.  Words  cannot 
describe  my  delight  on  hearing  that 
Lady  Selling  thought  it  right  to  tele- 


graph for  Lady  Markham's  sister,  and 
to  take  away  her  *  Robert,  dear  boy,'  by 
the  first  convenient  train.  That  train, 
alas  !  did  not  allow  of  their  leaving  the 
house  until  one  o'clock,  and  I  had  to 
endure  two  interviews  before  that  hour ; 
one  short  one  with  Lady  Selling,  and 
a  mortal  two  hours  with  her  son. 

Lady  Selling  blessed  me  three  times 
more  :  once  on  wishing  me  good- 
morning,  once  at  the  commencement, 
once  at  the  close  of  our  interview.  I 
think  she  considered  each  blessing 
another  link  to  the  chain  which  bound 
me  to  her  son.  She  told  me  that  in  the 
present  state  of  my  dear  guardian's  health 
she  felt  it  a  duty  to  withdraw  from 
Markham  Hall ;  but  that  as  our  engage- 
ment had  received  Lady  Markham's 
sanction,  there  could  be  no  reason  for 
concealing  it  She  intended  to  write  to 
all  her  friends,  and  hoped  that  I  would 
do  the  same.  She  gave  me  a  letter  which 
she  desired  me  to  present  to  Lady  Mark- 
ham as  soon  as  she  should  be  able  to 
attend  to  it,  which  she  trusted  would  be 
the  case  in  a  few  days.  She  concluded 
by  hoping  that  I  would  not  fail  to  reply 
to  the  letters  which  '  Robert,  dear  boy,' 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  address 
to  me. 

For  once  in  my  life  I  did  not  give  the 
required  assent.  I  was  far  too  frightened 
to  speak.  I  felt  that  the  meshes  were 
being  drawn  tighter  around  me,  and 
that  every  moment  rendered  my  escape 
more  hopeless.  Yet  even  then  I  could 
not  summon  courage  to  pronounce  the 
negative  which  my  heart  prompted,  and 
which  almost  rose  to  my  lips.  My 
silence  availed  me  nothing.  She  took 
my  assent  for  granted,  and  left  me  to 
Sir  Robert;  warning  us  that  we  had 
QwZy  two  hours  to  pass  together,  and 
grimly  advising  us  to  make  the  most  of 
it  and  to  be  as  happy  as  possible,  and 
adding  as  she  left  the  room  : 

'Under  existing  circumstances,  dear 
boy,  no  subject  can  be  so  interesting  to 
our  dear  Charlotte  as  the  annals  of  the 
family  of  which  she  is  about  to  become 
a  member.' 

Well  did  she  know  the  *  dear  boy ' 
with  whom  she  had  to  deal !    It  was  tie 
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only  subject  on  which  he  could  talk,  and 
for  thoee  two  mortal  hours  he  kept  me 
listening  to  the  genealogy  of  the  family 
of  Selling !  He  began  at  the  Selling 
who  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  he  only  stopped  at  his  own 
great-grandfather  because  the  carriage 
was  announced.  I  had  to  listen  to  the 
names  of  their  wives  and  children,  to 
their  many  sins  and  few  virtues;  and 
when  the  charming  butler  interrupted 
us,  Sir  Eobert  apologized  for  leaving  his 
tale  incomplete,  and  promised  to  send 
me  the  rest  in  his  first  letter !  Oh  the 
ecstasy  of  seeing  them  drive  o£f !  of  know- 
ing that  for  three  or  four  days,  until 
Lady  Markham  could  read  her  letter,  I 
might  dismiss  them  entirely  from  my 
mind  !  For  me  there  need  be  no  Sell- 
ings in  the  world,  for  that  time  at  least, 
and  I  seized  the  astonished  Harry  by 
both  hands,  and  positively  danced  all 
round  the  hall  witii  glee. 

Alas !  my  joy  was  short-lived.  I 
was  stopped  in  my  career  by  the  very 
butler  who,  ten  minutes  before,  had 
appeared  to  me  as  an  angel  of  light, 
and  who  now  assumed  to  my  mind  the 
form  of  the  blackest  of  demons,  as  he 
handed  me  a  note  from  M.  Carl  Toolou. 
That  audacious  little  foreigner  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  on  his  way  to  call 
on  Lady  Markham  to  make  mention  to 
her  of  the  engagement  which  the  most 
charming  of  mesdemoiselles  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  enter  upon  with 
his  unworthy  self.  Hearing,  however, 
at  the  lodge  of  the  sudden  illness  of  that 
most  venerable  and  excellent  miladi,  he 
did  not  at  the  present  moment  venture 
to  intrude  ;  but  he  trusted  to  mademoi- 
selle's kindness  to  walk  herself  towards 
the  Brown  Beeches  that  after  luncheon 
towards  the  three  o'clock. 

The  groan  which  I  uttered  on  reading 
this  tissue  of  impertinence  would  have 
been  worthy  of  Lady  Selling  herself. 
Harry  was  busy  making  his  dog  stand 
upright,  or  he  must  have  noticed  it.  But 
oh,  to  the  end  of  my  days  I  shall  bless 
that  boy ;  for  at  the  precise  moment,  I 
may  say  the  crisis  of  my  fate,  he  ex- 
clahned 

'  I  say,  Lottie,  now  those  people  are 


gone  I  suppose  you  really  can  ride. 
May  I  order  the  horses  at  half-past 
twor 

'  Tes.  Oh,  a  thousand  times  yes ! ' 
I  exclaimed;  and  at  half-past  two  we 
started. 

'  Shall  we  go  to  the  common  V  said 
I,  for  once  hazarding  a  suggestion,  for  I 
knew  that  this  must  take  us  far  from 
the  Brown  Beeches.  Imagine  my 
horror  when  he  replied : 

'  Not  to-day,  Lottie,  please.  Keeper 
has  a  dog  to  show  me,  and  I  want  to 
call  at  his  house.' 

Keeper !  His  house  was  at  the  very 
spot  I  dreaded.  There  was  no  remedy, 
and  we  cantered  off:  my  one  hope 
being  that  we  should  arrive  too  early. 

No  such  luck.  I  at  once  perceived 
the  dreaded  figure  among  the  trees,  and 
I  entreated  Hany  not  to  leave  me 
alone  on  my  horse,  in  a  voice  of  agony, 
which  only  served  to  amuse  him.  He 
went  into  the  house,  and  Monsieur  Carl 
advanced. 

'  Jlelas I '  said  he ;  'I  am  dholS,  I 
see  that  Mademoiselle  has  not  been  able 
to  escape  from  the  cher  cotimn.' 

I  felt  myself  colouring  crimson.  His 
sharp  eyes  were  fixed  on  my  face,  his 
hand  was  on  my  horse's  neck.  He 
went  on — 

'  Cependant  Mademoiselle  can  tell  me 
that  her  heart  is  unchanged  ? '  And  he 
smote  his  horrid  old  coat  as  he  spoke. 

He  waited  for  his  answer,  and  that 
most  provoking  ^Yes'  rose  once  more  to 
my  lips.  But  Harry  was  seen  approach- 
ing, and  Monsieur  Carl  continued  hur- 
riedly— 

'  The  cher  cousin  returns  to  his  4cole 
next  week,  does  he  not  ?  Thursday,  if 
I  mistake  me  noti' 

*  Yes,*  said  I  once  more. 

'And  apresy  he  went  on,  speaking 
very  quickly  and  coming  very  near, 
*aprhf  Mademoiselle  shall  be  free  as 
air — to  come — to  go — n'est-ce  pas  f  and 
then  she  shall  see  once  more  her  poor 
devoue  CarL* 

And  my  poor  ef^ou^^  Carl  stepped 
back  to  lift  his  hat  to  Harrj^  who  shook 
hands  with  him  with  all  the  rough  cor- 
diality of  an  English  schoolboy,  sup- 
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posed  he  was  oome  down  again  to  worry 
his  old  pnpils,  and,  vaulting  into  his 
saddle,  with  a  '  Come  on,  Lottie,'  and  a 
cheerful  nod  to  the  little  drawing-master, 
extricated  me  from  my  most  embarrass- 
ing position  with  an  unconscious  ease 
which  caused  me  to  bless  him  fervently 
to  myself  for  the  second  time  that  day, 
as  I  blnshingly  returned  Mons.  Carrs 
profound  bow  and  cantered  down  the 
pork.  And  now,  my  dears,  I  must  tell 
yon  that  that  two  hours'  ride  was  the 
only  time  of  real  peace  which  I  passed 
between  my  leaving  school  and  my  mar- 
riage. For  two  hours  I  threw  o£f  all 
thought  of  my  anno3rances  and  engage- 
ments, and  gave  myself  up  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  moment. 

I  had  hardly  entered  the  house  before 
the  cloud  returned.  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man's hat  on  the  hall-table.  I  knew 
that  Lady  Markham's  sister.  Miss  Max, 
must  have  arrived  by  this  time.  I 
knew  her  to  be  an  old  maid  without  so 
much  as  a  nephew  to  assist  her  through 
the  journeys  and  railroads  of  life,  and 
the  sight  of  that  hat  struck  a  chill  of 
fear  to  my  heart  It  was  not  a  servant's 
hat  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
It  was  of  finest  quality,  sleek  and 
glossy,  with  the  name  of  a  Bond  Street 
tradesman  and  an  unexceptionable 
glove  inside — for  I  peeped.  I  flew  to 
my  room,  where  I  passed  the  time  in 
i^nies  of  perplexity  as  I  thought  of 
the  past^  and  of  fearful  anticipation  as 
the  future,  in  the  shape  of  the  dinner- 
hour,  approached. 

The  last  bell  rang.  It  was  necessary 
to  go  down.  In  ^e  drawing-room  I 
found  Miss  Max,  a  parrot,  and — alas ! 
too  truly — a  young  man.  Miss  Max 
was  exactly  like  a  squashed  toad  with  a 
large  oval  fiBU^e.  The  parrot  kept  saying 
abmird  things,  and  then  looking  the 
other  way  and  pretending  it  had  not 
said  them.  The  young  man  was  talking 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  he 
hardly  stopped  to  be  introduced  to  me. 
He  was  giving  Miss  Max  a  detailed  and 
most  minute  description  of  his  good 
management  during  the  journey  they 
had  that  day  accomplished  together, 
whieh  struck  me  as  rather  unnecessary. 


He  talked  on  all  dinner-time,  and  was 
still  talking,  principally  of  himself,  when 
we  left  the  room.  In  the  ten  minutes 
which  elapsed  before  he  rejoined  us. 
Miss  Max  explained  to  me  most  gra- 
phically the  relations  which  existed 
between  herself,  the  parrot,  and  her 
young  man,  whose  name  I  may  as  well 
here  mention  was  James  Kennet. 

She  informed  me  that  she  had  been 
living  in  a  state  of  original  sin  until 
the  23d  of  August,  18 — ,  at  ten  minutes 
past  four  precisely.  At  that  hour  a 
dear  friend  had  taken  her,  rather  against 
her  will,  to  listen  to  the  sweet  counsel 
which  was  expected  to  fall  from  the 
lips  of  a  reformed  drankard.  Unfor- 
tunately the  drunkard  was  out.  His 
wife  believed  that  he  had  gone  to  speak 
a  word  in  season  at  the  gin-shop  round 
the  comer.  She  went  to  fetch  him,  and 
the  friends  waited.  In  the  pause  which 
ensued,  Miss  Max  distinctly  heard  a 
strange  and  scarcely  human  voice  ex- 
claim, three  times  in  rapid  succession — 

*  Oh  fie!  oh  fie!  oh  fie  I' 

She  was  immediately  struck  with  a 
sense  of  inbred  sin,  nor  was  the  impres- 
sion lessened  by  the  discovery  that  the 
voice  emanated  from  a  parrot  in  a 
comer  of  the  room.  She  went  home 
smitten  to  the  heart,  and  being  a  woman 
of  decision,  she  at  once  formed  two 
resolutions.  Firsts  To  purchase  that 
dear  parrot,  that  her  present  feelings 
might  be  strengthened  and  sustained, 
and  that  by  carrying  it  about  with  her 
she  might  aflbrd  to  others  the  same 
chance  of  conversion.  Secondly,  To 
adopt  an  orphan,  and  bring  him  up  to 
profit  by  the  unusual  advantages  which 
the  parrot  afibrded.  She  had  lost  no 
time  in  carrying  out  both  her  resolutions. 
The  parrot  was  purchased,  though  at  a 
sacrifice — for  strangely  enough,  on  hear- 
ing her  tale,  the  poor  drunkard  con- 
fessed that  to  him  too  had  this  wonder- 
ful bird  rendered  the  same  service,  and 
that  he  should  not  feel  justified  in 
parting  with  it  unless  he  had  in  its 
stead  something  which  would  enable 
him  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-sinners. 
Miss  Max  had  hardly  liked  to  offer 
money  to  so  exalted  a  character,  but  the 
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matter  had  been  arranged  by  a  friend, 
and  the  parrot  was  hers.  With  regard 
to  James  Kennet,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
dear  £dend,  but  '  he  answered  quite  as 
well  as  an  orphan/  said  Miss  Max; 
Hhe  son  of  a  great  friend  who  had 
known  many  sorrows  —  indeed,  she 
might  say  a  dear  one  who  had  waded 
through  many  seas  of  affliction,  and  had 
come  out,  oh !  such  a  sweet  character. 
She  had  had  many  sorrows  and  many 
sons,  and  all  of  them,  excepting  James, 
had  been  very  unfortunate,  poor 
dears,  in  not  always  doing  what  they 
ought.  The  father,  too,  had  been  a  great 
trial'  However,  Miss  Max  had  adopted 
Jameskennet  (she  always  said  the 
name  as  one  word),  and  he  had  been 
a  great  comfort  to  them  all.  He  was 
a  good  young  man,  and  had  a  decided 
call  to  the  ministry. 

Here  she  left  me  to  see  about  her 
dear,  angelic  sister  Markham. 

*0h  you  wicked,  wicked  woman!* 
said  I  to  myself  as  she  closed  the  door. 
'When  you  actually  might  go  about 
quite  hannless,  with  neither  son,  nephew, 
or  cousin  to  torment  poor  young  heir- 
esses, and  make  them  ready  to  cry 
with  being  proposed  to  and  saying 
"Yes,"  whether  they  like  it  or  not — 
when  you  might  even  be  somebody  to 
help  one  say  "No," — you  must  needs 
go  out  of  your  way  to  adopt  a  person 
and  put  an  end  to  one's  peace.' 

You  will  see  by  this,  my  dears,  how 
terribly  conscious  I  had  become  of  my 
own  attractions  as  an  heiress — but  you 
know  I  had  heard  enough  about  it  all 
my  life,  both  at  Markham  Hall  and  at 
Uncle  Jack's.  It  did  me  no  harm,  for 
I  was  sharp  enough  to  see  that  it  was 
for  no  merits  of  my  own  that  I  was 
sought. 

James  Kennet  hardly  left  me  five 
minutes  to  myself  and  my  anger.  He 
came  in  alone,  for  Harry  was  gone  out. 
He  came  in  talking,  and  he  talked  on 
until  ten  o'clock,  when  Miss  Max  came 
down  to  say  that  she  was  not  coming 
down  at  all  that  evening,  and  that  we 
had  better  all  go  to  bed.  In  that 
interval  he  had  given  me  his  whole 
history,  and  that  of  his  family,  every 


member  of  which  appeared  to  have  dis- 
graced himself  more  or  less;  while 
ingratitude  and  backwardness  to  ac- 
knowledge the  infinite  superiority  of 
their  James  characterized  them  all  to 
a  very  great  degree ;  but  more  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  his  mother,  who,  though 
an  excellent  woman,  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  guide 
and  teacher.  My  head  ached  with  his 
rattle,  and  I  even  gave  a  sigh  of  almost 
regret  as  I  thought  of  Sir  Robert's  far 
more  dignified  though  wearisome  tale 
of  his  ancestry.  One  thing  I  rejoiced 
to  hear :  Miss  Max  could  not  stay  one 
moment  longer  than  Monday  morning. 
This  was  Thursday,  and  I  could  not  but 
feel  hopeful.  There  was  nothing  in 
James  Kennet's  manner  to  show  that 
he  wished  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
me.  On  the  contrary,  he  required  a 
great  deal  of  attention ;  though  he  cer- 
tainly paid  it  to  himself  very  nicely. 
I  did  not  think  he  could  propose  in  the 
time.  Still  it  was  well  to  be  prepared, 
and  when  I  was  in  bed  that  night,  and 
dear  old  Molly  Mowbray  (for  Lady 
Markham  had  a  real  Molly)  was  arrang- 
ing my  room,  the  bright  idea  struck 
me  of  asking  her  advice  on  the  subject. 

*  Molly,  dear,*  said  I,  going  to  the 
point  at  once,  *  how  did  you  help 
marrying  1 ' 

*  How  did  I  help  it,  my  dear  1 '  said 
she,  rather  puzzled  at  the  form  of  speech 
I  had  chosen. 

*  Well,  I  mean  how  did  you  manage 
not  to  marry  in  all  these  years  1  Some- 
body must  have  asked  you  that  you 
wanted  to  say  "  JSTo  "  to.  How  did  you 
manage  it  ? ' 

*By  the  help  of  the  Lord,  and  my 
own  good  sense,  my  dear,*  said  old 
Molly  sententiously.  *  I  had  my  chances 
as  well  as  others,  but  thank  the  Lord 
I  got  out  of  'em  all.' 

*  Well,  but  how  ?*  I  persisted.  *  Come 
and  sit  near  me,  and  tell  me  all  about 
it.' 

*  My  dear,'  said  Molly,  seating  herself 
by  my  bedside,  *the  way  it  happened 
was  this.  My  father  was  a  bad  man, 
and  my  mother,  poor  dear,  had  a  sad 
life  of  it;  so  when  I  shut  the  door 
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after  those  that  carried  him  off  to  his 
grave,  I  said  to  myself,  "  You're  the  last 
of  that  sort  Fll  have  to  do  with,"  and  I 
kept  my  word.  When  my  mother  sobbed 
and  cried,  poor  dear,  I  told  her  not  to 
fret ;  for,  to  my  mind,  when  they'd  put 
him  under  ground,  they'd  put  a  deal  of 
trouble  in  a  very  little  hole.  She 
wouldn't  listen  to  me,  so  she  followed 
him  before  a  month  was  gone  by.  This 
made  me  more  resolved  than  ever.  I 
wasn't  going  dying  for  any  man,  and  it's 
"  No  "  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.' 

*  But,  Molly,'  said  I,  '  suppose  some- 
thing seems  to  rise  up  to  your  lips,  and 
make  you  say  "Yes"  when  in  your 
heart  you  are  saying  "  No "  quite  loud 
all  the  time.' 

'  I  can't  suppose  any  such  nonsense, 
my  dear.  If  you  want  to  say  "No," 
there's  nothing  more  than  the  saying  of 
it.  It's  a  different  job  when  the  heart's 
saying  "  Yes  "  as  plain  as  it  can,  and, 
for  all  that,  you're  resolved  it  shall  be 
"No."  But  there's  a  way  of  getting 
out  of  that  too,  my  dear.' 

*  What  way,  Molly  1 '  asked  I,  anxious 
to  glean  every  information.  '  Did  that 
ever  happen  to  you  1 ' 

'Ay,  my  dear,  that  it  did,  and  not 
80  very  long  after  my  poor  mother's 
deatL  I  was  in  service,  and  there 
came  an  uncommonly  nice  young  man. 
He  had  something  to  do  with  one  of 
those  Homoeopathic  Churches — was  it 
Puseyite  or  Homoeopathic,  I  mean  ?  I 
never  can  remember,  my  dear.  One  is 
the  sugar-plum  medicines,  and  the  other 
is  the  dressed-up  churches,  and  I'm  not 
clear  which  is  which.* 

Being  set  right  on  that  point,  she 
went  on.  *  Well,  my  dear,  he  was  the 
most  civil  spoken  yoimg  man  I  ever  met 
with,  and  he  was  very  particular  in  his 
attentions,  and  my  heart  fedled  me  when 
I  thought  of  sending  him  o£  Indeed 
I  knew  I  never  could  do  it,  so  I  hit  on 
a  plan  which  I  never  heard  mention  of 
before,  but  a  rare  good  one  it  is.  I 
just  looked  beyond  him,  my  dear.' 

*  Looked  beyond  him,  Molly  1*  ex- 
claimed L     *  What  can  you  mean  ? ' 

*Wliy,  my  dear,  take,  say  an  inch 
and  a  half   above  their  heads   when 


they're  talking.  Fix  your  eye  there,  and 
there's  not  one  in  ten  can  stand  it  for 
more  than  half  an  hour.  It  is  a  little 
strain  to  the  eyes,  to  be  sure,  but — bless 
you,  it's  every  bit  worth  it.  You  just 
seem  as  if  you  didn't  know  they  was 
there.  Poor  Jem  !  He  was  gone  in  no 
time,  and  I  went  upstairs  and  cried  like 
to  break  my  heart.  And  I  might  have 
had  him  if  I  had  had  the  looking  on  of 
the  next  few  years,  for  he  married  Sally 
Smith,  and  made  a  good  husband  after 
all.' 

This  was  a  brilliant  idea,  and  a  noveL 
I  made  a  mental  note  to  try  the  experi- 
ment at  the  very  first  opportunity.  But 
it  was  well  to  gain  all  I  could  from  the 
wealth  of  resource  which  Molly's  expe- 
rience afforded. 

*  Are  there  any  other  ways  T  I  asked, 
with  an  increasing  feeling  of  safety. 

*  Well,  my  dear,  yes.  There  was 
another  young  man,  to  be  sure,  who 
took  more  trouble  than  poor  Jem.  But 
it  wasn't  so  hard  either,  for  my  heart 
was  all  against  him,'  replied  Molly,  who 
was  never  so  happy  as  in  relating  the 
past  events  of  her  life.  *  I  looked  be- 
yond him  for  twenty  minutes  by  the 
kitchen  clock,  and  he  went  away  laugh- 
ing, and  saying  he'd  be  even  with  me  yet 
Next  day  he  came  again.  I  was  alone 
in  the  kitchen  trimming  my  Sunday 
bonnet. 

'"Well,  Molly,"  said  he,  "how  are 
you  to-night  1 " 

'  I  made  no  answer,  and  never  so  much 
as  looked  up. 

* "  You  wasn't  over  kind  to  me  last 
night,"  said  he,  and  waited. 

* "  Dear  me  !"  said  I,  as  sudden  as  I 
could.  "  I  haven't  got  the  fashion  right 
yet.  I  know  Miss  Palmer  had  the  bows 
all  to  the  left  on  Sunday." 

'Miss  Palmer  was  the  great  lady  of 
our  village,  and  us  girls  all  dressed  as 
like  her  as  we  could. 

*  "  Dear,  dear !  "  said  I,  "  all  this  must 
come  out"   I  took  to  undoing  my  work. 

*  "  Molly,"  said  he,  and  I  knew  by  his 
voice  he  was  vexed,  "why  won't  you 
listen  to  me  ] " 

'"There!"  said  I,  paying  no  more 
attention  to  him  than  a  post,  "  that'll 
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do."  And  I  got  up  to  pat  tlie  bonnet  on 
before  the  glass,  and  I  turned  it  this 
way  and  that,  and  talked  on  out  loud 
about  the  trimming  and  the  setting  of  it, 
till  I  saw  him  stamp  his  feet  with  rage. 

* "  Molly,"  said  he,  ready  to  cry  with 
rezation,  "  it's  very  hard  you  can't  give 
a  fellow  an  answer." 

*  Now  if  ever  I  longed  to  take  notice 
it  was  then,  my  dear ;  for  I  had  given 
him  his  answer  days  back,  and  it  was  a 
*'  No  "  as  loud  as  the  church  bells,  and 
clearer,  so  to  speak.  But  I  held  my 
tongue  on  that,  and  talked  on  of  my 
bonnet,  till  at  last  he  got  up,  and  with 
one  whisk  he  tore  it  off  my  head,  and 
flung  it  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  stamped 
upon  it. 

' ''  Dear  me !"  said  I,  as  cool  as  could 
be,  looking  round  about  two  inches  past 
him;  "  how  uncommonly  high  the  wind 
is  to-night,  to  be  sure."  And  I  went 
back  to  my  chair  and  took  up  some 
sewing,  and  began  to  hum  a  tune.  He 
was  gone  before  I  had  time  to  think  of 
it,  my  dear,  and  I  never  saw  him  more, 
but  I  heard  that  he  did  marry,  and  his 
wife  died  of  a  broken  heart,  as  they 
most  times  do  in  this  world.' 

This  was  less  hopeful  for  me.  I  saw 
no  means  of  availing  myself  of  this 
course  of  proceeding,  and  I  anxiously 
asked, '  Are  there  no  other  ways,  Molly  ? 
I  wish  you  could  remember  any  par- 
ticular answer  you  made.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  most  times  a  sharp 
answer  is  best' 

•Ah,  but  the  words,  Molly,*  I  per- 
sisted. '  Tell  me  exactly  what  you 
said.' 

*Well,  my  dear,  Mr.  White  of  the 
mill,  when  he  came  about  courting  me, 
he  was  very  low,  and  I  remember  of  his 
telling  me  one  day  that  he  felt  he  should 
go  wrong  in  the  head  if  I  would  not 
have  him.  "  Lor,"  said  I,  "  if  you've  any 
inclination  that  way,  you'd  better  do  it 
alone,  for  I  don't  want  to  be  mixed  up 
in  it"  He  didn't  call  for  some  days 
after  that,  but  next  time  he  spoke  very 
serious.  "  Molly,"  said  he,  **  there's  a 
merriness  and  cheeriness  about  you  as 
would  just  suit  me."  ''  But  it  suits  me 
so  well  myself,  Mr.  White,"  said  I,  "  that 


I  don't  look  to  part  with  it'    And  after 
that,  my  dear,  he  never  came  again.' 

And  Molly  left  me  to  ponder  on  the 
possibility  of  meeting  James  Kennet's 
proposal,  if  it  came,  with  a  like  reply.  If 
he  would  but  put  it  in  the  form  required  I 
If  he  would  but  say,  'Miss  Benson, 
there  are  some  thousands  about  you  that 
would  just  suit  me !'  it  would  be  so 
easy  to  make  my  curtsey  and  say, 
'  Thank  you,  sir,  they  suit  me  too,  and 
I  wish  to  keep  them.' 

Next  morning  I  felt  rather  ashamed 
of  myself  I  began  to  think  that  I  had 
been  very  foolish.  Probably  James 
Kennet  dQd  not  even  know  that  I  waa 
an  heiress.  And  if  he  did)  Surely 
every  man  was  not  in  want  of  money — 
and  he  so  good,  so  exalted  a  character  ! 

After  breakfast  I  experienced  a  slight 
return  of  nervousness,  however,  for  I 
found  that  he  intended  to  devote  him- 
self to  me  during  the  whole  of  his  stay 
at  Markham.  He  told  me  so  very 
plainly.  He  strove,  he  said,  never  to 
throw  away  opportunities,  and  he  felt 
that  he  might  be  of  service  to  me.  He 
hoped  that  I  would  open  my  mind  to 
him,  as  if  I  experienced  any  religious 
difficulties  he  should  be  glad  to  remove 
them.  He  had  been  in  Holy  Orders 
three  months,  and  in  that  time — nay, 
before — had  been  instrumental  in  assist- 
ing many  a  wretehed  sinner  through  the 
perils  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
All  this  he  said  as  fast  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  speak,  while  he  stood  with  the 
door  in  his  hand  on  our  leaving  the 
breakfast-room.  I  own  that  I  escaped 
at  once  to  my  own  room,  and  carefully 
locking  myself  in,  went  through  a  re- 
hearsal of  Molly's  suggestions,  proposing 
to  myself  in  a  riding-hat  and  Harry'a 
boating  jacket  to  give  reality  to  the 
scene ;  and  rapidly  dropping  both  as  I 
boldly  pronounced  the  negative,  which 
in  solitude  I  found  it  possible  to  utter,, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  glass  an  inch 
above  my  own  head.  But,  after  all,  I 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  with  a 
wretched  sense  of  weakness. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  a  wet  day ;  and 
as  Harry  was  out  and  Miss  Max  devoted 
herself  to  Lady  Markham,  I  was  doomed 
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to  the  society  of  James  Kennet  and  the 
parrot,  excepting  at  the  times  when,  by 
Miss  Max's  express  desire,  the  latter 
was  taken  down  to  the  servants'  hall 
that  they  might  benefit  by  the  words 
which  fell  from  its  beak.  Those  words 
I  mast  remark,  en  passant^  were  a  strange 
medley  of  scraps  of  texts  and  the  rem- 
nants of  what  it  had  learned  with  its 
master,  the  reformed  drunkard — pro- 
bably before  that  person  was  reformed. 

Those  two  days  were  indeed  days  of 
dreariness  to  me.  Even  had  I  time,  I 
conld  not  bring  myself  to  repeat  the 
tenor  of  James  Kennet's  conversation. 
It  bore  the  stamp  of  the  party  to  which 
be  belonged,  and  it  was  a  severe  tax  on 
taste,  patience,  and  temper  to  listen  to 
him. 

Sunday  was  marked  by  three  events. 
First :  In  the  morning  James  Kennet 
preached  in  our  parish  church,  and  he 
preached  principally  of  his  father  and 
mother  and  brothers ;  at  least  his  ser- 
mon was  about  ungrateful  wretches,  un- 
principled reprobates  and  hard-hearted 
sinners :  and  after  the  insight  he  had 
afforded  me  into  his  family  history,  I 
could  not  but  divine  the  source  from 
wbence  his  eloquence  was  derived. 
Secondly :  In  the  afternoon,  the  rain 
continuing  with  a  steady  down-pour, 
James  Kennet  read  aloud  to  us  from 
three  to  half-past  five,  and  the  book 
was,  'Ten  Sermons  on  the  Evils  that 
are  in  the  World,  and  on  various  other 
Topics,*  by  Rev.  J.  Joachim  ZoUikoffer. 
Thirdly :  In  the  evening  James  Kennet 
proposed  to  me.  I  had  been  completely 
thrown  off  my  guard  by  the  peculiar 
tone  of  his  conversation.  Though  think- 
ing him  an  intense  bore,  I  had  really 
believed  in  his  wish  to  *  convert'  me — 
an  expression  frequently  in  his  mouth 
— and  when  a  long,  and  to  me  most 
bewildering  speech,  suddenly  culminated 
in  the  suggestion  that  my  money  and 
his  excellence  united  would  do  more 
good  to  the  benighted  heathen  in 
England  than  any  other  possible  com- 
bination, I  really  was  so  startled  that  I 
had  uttered  the  fatal  assent  before  the 
recollection  of  my  int.ention  of  adopting 
Molly's  plan  of '  looking  beyond '  flashed 


upon  my  memory.  After  that  it  was  of 
course  useless — nay,  worse ;  for,  after  I 
had  painfully  endeavoured  to  keep  my 
eyes  fixed,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  his  head  for  the 
space  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  while  he 
talked  on  in  the  same  strain,  I  feh 
myself  completely  checkmated  by  his 
remark  that  he  was  glad  to  see  in  me 
on  this,  the  most  momentous  occasion  of 
my  life,  that  elevation  of  soul  and  spirit 
which  was  most  befitting  one  destined 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  who,  though 
himself  a  vile  sinner,  was  resolved  to 
cast  aside  all  worldly  things  and  devote 

himself  to  the  great  work  of .     But 

I  will  not  finish  his  speech.  Tou  can 
all  imagine  it.  Had  he  known  how 
many  of  these  momentous  occasions  I 
had  experienced  that  week,  he  would 
not  perhaps  have  uttered  it. 

I  should  think  that  the  sentence  in 
which  he  presented  me  to  Miss  Max 
and  the  parrot  as  his  intended,  must 
have  been  the  longest  ever  composed  by 
man  or — beast,  I  was  about  to  say; 
but,  of  course,  you  know  that  I  mean 
woman.  She  received  me  with  joy  ; 
but  my  heart  echoed  the  '  Oh  fie,  oh 
fie,  oh  fie  ! '  to  which  the  far  more  con- 
genial parrot  gave  utterance  at  the 
moment.  Miss  Max  excused  herself  for 
taking  away  her — now  my — James  Ken- 
net at  such  a  moment ;  but  he,  and,  I 
suppose,  the  parrot,  were  looked  for  at  a 
missionary  meeting  in  Scotland  the  very 
next  day,  and  'she  well  knew  that 
neither  James  Kennet  nor  his  sweet 
little  friend '  (meaning  me) '  would  for  a 
moment  dream  of  setting  aside  a  duty.^ 
Et-cetera,  et-cetera,  will  do  for  the  rest 
of  that  sentence  too,  my  dears. 

I  saw  Miss  Max  and  her  two 
adopteds  drive  off  with  hardly  the 
slightest  feeling  of  relief,  and  I  crept  up 
to  my  room  to  survey  with  horror  my 
position. 

At  that  moment)  being  Monday,  June 
2dd,  at  ten  o'clock,  I,  having  left  school 
rather  more  than  three  weeks,  was  en- 
gaged to  no  less  than  three  men,  not 
one  of  whom  had  I  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
before  I  left  the  happy  security  of  your 
roof,  dear  Madame.       ^\sa  Max  had 
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undertaken  to  return  my  James  Kennet 
to  me  by  one  o'clock  on  Thursday.     On 
that  very  day  Mons.  Carl  Toolou  had 
promised  that  I  should  see  him  again  ; 
and  I  doubted  not  that  he  would  be 
as  good  as  his  word,  while  I  could  not 
but  be  conscious  that  even  now  letters 
were  speeding  all  over  the  country  an- 
nouncing my  engagement  to  Sir  Robert 
Selling;  nay,  worse,  such  letters  must 
already  have  been  read  at  many  a  break- 
fast-table ;  and  in  a  few  hours   these 
fatal  documents  might  at    any    house 
encounter  others  as  fatal,  containing  the 
news  that  I  had  pledged  my  faith  to 
James  Kennet.    Sooner  or  later  it  must 
all  be  known;  and  oh,  which  of  them 
all  would  find  me  first  and  maiTy  me  1 
I  trembled   to  think  that  Mons.  Carl 
was  probably  lingering  in  the   neigh- 
bourhood, and   that  he  might   at   any 
moment  appear  and  carry  me  oflf.      I 
trembled  still  more  as  I  gazed  at  the 
letter  I  held  in  my  hcmd,  and  which  I 
had  not  yet  opened,  but  which  I  knew 
too  well  must  be  from  Sir  Eobert,  from 
the  great  armorial   seal  of  the  Sellings 
figured  on  the  outside.     Nor  was  I  in 
any  degree  calmed  as  I  thought  of  that 
other  letter,  which  I  still  retained — the 
one  from  Lady  Selling  to  Lady  Mark- 
ham.     I  could  conscientiously  say  that 
the  latter  had  never  been  well  enough 
to  receive  it,  yet  the  possession  of  it  wa» 
a  terror  to  me,  no  less  than  the  idea  of 
what  must  be  the  result  of  delivering 
it ;  and  that,  I  knew,  must  soon  be  done. 
Altogether,  I  was  more  thoroughly  un- 
happy than  I  could  well  endure,  and  I 
longed  even  for  the  German  verbs,  and 
all  the  other  troubles  of  my  dear  school 
days.  At  length  I  turned  to  Sir  Robert's 
letter.     It  was,  more  correctly  speaking, 
a  packet ;  but  it  did  contain  two  letters, 
although  the  chief  portion  of  the  huge 
envelope  was  taken  up  by  a  most  beau- 
tifully emblazoned  miniature  pedigree  of 
the  Sellings.     As  a  work  of  art  it  was  a 
treasure ;  as  a  lover's  first  gift  it  was  a 
curiosity.     His  letter  was  lengthy,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  notes  and  ob- 
servations  on  the  enclosure.      A  few 
sentences  at  the  end,  evidently  furnished 
by  his  mother^  informed  me  that  'he 


was  anxiously  expecting  to  hear  of  Lady 
Markham's  perfect  restoration  to  health, 
the  more  so  as  he  could  not  but  hope 
that  the  news  would  be  followed  by  an 
invitation  to  return  to  the  Hall.  Business, 
however,  would  take  him  into  our  neigh- 
bourhood during  the  ensuing  week,  when 
he  hoped  that,  even  should  Lady  Mark- 
ham  continue  too  ill  to  receive  him,  a  few 
hours  of  the  society  of  his  dearest  Char- 
lotte would  not  be  denied  him.  On 
Thursday  at  latest  he  hoped  to  see  me. 
It  might  be  even  earlier  in  the  week.' 

A  cast-iron  note  from  Lady  Selling 
completed  the  packet.  She  begftrn, '  My 
dear  Grirl '  in  very  large  letters  ;  she 
hoped  I  had  faithfully  delivered  her 
letter  to  her  dear  friend  ere  this ;  pro- 
mised to  be  a  mother  to  me ;  advised 
me  to  purchase  *  A  Great-grandmother's 
Letters  to  Young  Wives,'  and  to  include 
a  very  large  assortment  of  boots  in  my 
trousseau,  as  boots  were  all  the  better  for 
keeping  two  or  three  years — fourteen 
pairs  would  not  be  too  many ;  and  con- 
cluded by  desiring  me  not  to  lose  a  post 
in  replying  to  Sir  Robert's  letter,  as 
they  were  about  to  leave  their  present 
address ;  signing  herself  in  letters  of 
gigantic  size,  *  ONE  who  is  ready  to 
welcome  you  into  the  bosom  of  her 
family,'  as  if  she  feared  I  might  take 
her  name  to  be  legion. 

You  will  hardly  credit  that  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  beUeve  that  her  com- 
mands must  be  obeyed.  The  possibility 
of  neglecting  them  never  for  a  moment 
occurred  to  me,  and  1  sat  down  to  my 
writing-table  with  a  heavy  heart.  How 
many  hours  I  spent  over  that,  the  first 
and  only  love-letter  I  ever  indited,  I 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  you.  It  was 
pain  and  grief  to  me ;  and  the  trouble 
it  cost  me  has  impressed  every  line — 
nay,  almost  every  word — on  my  memory. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

*  Dear  Sir  Robert, — I  hope  you  are 
quite  welL  Thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  your  mother's  letter,  and  the  pedi- 
gree.' 

So  far  so  good.  That  was  the  con- 
ventional beginning;  though  I  own  I 
had  to  fetch  the  dictionary  to  find  out 
the  number  of  e's  due  to  '  pedigree,'  also 
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whether  it  required  two  cfs  or  ^'s,  or  only 
one  of  each.  Then  came  a  full  stop.  In 
yain  I  sought  inspiration  in  a  review  of 
all  that  had  passed  during  his  fatal  visit, 
in  vain  I  sent  my  memory  further  back 
over  the  whole  course  of  my  school-life. 
I  was  as  guiltless  of  ideas  as  Sir  Eobert 
himself.  I  was  even  at  the  trouble  of 
fetching  Hume  from  the  library,  and  of 
glancing  over  a  few  of  the  pages  he 
had  read  to  me,  hoping  that  some  asso- 
ciation would  suggest  the  matter  of  at 
least  one  sentence  for  the  rapidly-drying 
ink  in  my  pen.  In  vain  I  read  and 
re-read  both  letters,  until  at  length  I 
discovered  in  the  envelope  a  few  words 
in  Lady  Selling's  handwriting  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  my  observation. 

*My  dear  Charlotte  will  not  fail  to 
tell  me  all  that  is  going  on  at  the  Hall, 
and  who  is  staying  in  the  house.' 

*  All  that  is  going  on.'  I  lifted  my 
eyes  to  the  open  window,  and  I  saw 
Harry  and  the  keepers  actively  engaged 
in  buck -catching.  Happy  thought! 
Beautiful  coincidence  !  Without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  I  wrote :  *  They  are  catch- 
ing bucks  in  the  park.  Harry  is  riding 
Grey  Bob,  Keeper  Toby,  and  young  Jack 
P^gy.  It  seems  a  pretty  sight.*  Then, 
remembering  Sir  Robert's  predilection 
for  old  families,  I  added  triumphantly, 
'Keeper  has  Hved  forty  years  in  the 
family.  He  says  he  can  remember  four 
Lord  Markhams,  but  Molly  Mowbray 
says  she  is  sure  he  cannot  Young  Jack 
will  be  forty-three  next  birthday.  He 
is  his  son.' 

This,  written  very  large  and  *  sprawl  ey,* 
to  use  a  school  word,  covered  three  sides 
of  the  paper,  and  I  had  only  to  add, 
'Nobody  is  here,  and  Lady  Markham 
keepe  the  same,'  to  find  myself  at  the 
end  of-  my  task.  The  consideration  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  signing  myself 
indeed  remained.  It  occupied  me  some 
time,  for  I  had  to  consult  many  works 
of  fiction  before  I  could  decide ;  amongst 
others,  *  Caraille,'  *  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,'  and  *  The  Castle  of  Otranto.'  No 
more  modem  novels  were  to  bo  found 
in  that  house.  After  some  hesitation 
between  no  other  signature  than  the 
initials,  following  an  abrupt  conclusion, 


and  the  long  winding  up  of  'grateful 
humble  servant,'  which  seemed  the 
only  choice  afforded  me,  I  satisfied  my- 
self with  the  following  :  *  With  respect- 
ful humble  duty  to  your  mother,  I  am, 
Sir,  yours,  C.  B.' 

I  had  hardly  finished,  and  was  still 
gazing  at  my  work  and  my  inky  fingers, 
for  you  all  remember  the  results  of  my 
letter-writing  days  at  school,  when 
Molly  came  into  my  room.  Like  a  dear 
old  Molly  as  she  was,  she  began  to 
scold  me  for  my  untidiness,  adding  ; 

*  You  won't  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  the 
company  to-night,  my  dear.' 

*  Company  1 '  I  exclaimed,  in  sudden 
alarm.     *  Who  is  coming  1 ' 

*  Have  they  never  told  you,  my  dear  f 
Why,  Mrs.  Fawkes,  to  be  sure.  Miss 
Mary  as  was.' 

I  clapped  my  hands  with  delight. 
Mary  Fawkes  was  Lady  Markham's 
only  child.  She  had  married  young, 
but  I  had  seen  much  of  her,  and  she 
had  always  been  kind  to  me. 

'  Cousin  Mary  has  no  sons  at  all,  has 
she,  Molly  r  said  I,  in  a  tone  which 
almost  defied  her  to  impute  such  cruelty 
to  Mrs.  Fawkes.  *And  I  know  she 
cannot  have  a  nephew,  for  she  has 
always  been  dear  Lady  Markham's  only 
child.  And  Cousin  Mary  would  never, 
never,  never,  adopt  anybody,  would  she, 
Molly  1 '  I  asked  anxiously,  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  event  occurred  to 
me. 

'Adopt  anybody!  Why,  bless  the 
jchM,  what  is  she  thinking  of?  What 
need  has  she  to  go  about  adopting,  my 
dear,  when  she's  got  her  own  Miss  Kosey 
at  her  side  1 ' 

*  And  is  Rosey  coming  too  1 '  said  I, 
beginning  my  favourite  dance  of  triumph 
about  the  roonL  'Eosey  left  school, 
and  coming  to  be  "  out "  with  me  1 ' 

*0f  course  she's  coming,  my  love, 
and  young  Lord  Kingsley,  too,  and  Mr. 
Dow.' 

Here  my  dance  became  a  perfect  hur- 
ricane of  delight,  for  these  were  the 
oldest  of  old  friends.  Arthur  Kingsley, 
a  cousin  of  the  Ikfarkhams,  and  like 
myself  an  orphan,  had  been  my  play- 
fellow in  many  happy  days  at  Markham 
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and  at  Uncle  Jack's ;  while  Mr.  Dow 
was  also  an  habitue  of  both  houses,  and 
having  always  been  very  old  indeed,  forty 
at  the  very  least,  had  petted  and  made 
much  of  me  from  my  very  babyhood. 

They  came.  I  met  them  ia  tiie  hall, 
radiant  with  glee ;  but  the  first  meeting 
was  slightly  clouded  with  disappoint- 
ment Cousin  Mary,  it  is  true,  was 
unchanged,  and  Eosey  had  merely  be- 
come tcdler,  prettier,  and  more  dietingtte 
than  in  past  days.  Arthur  Kingsley, 
too,  was  the  same.  He  had  never  known 
a  day's  health,  poor  boy,  and  at  one- 
and-twenty  was  as  slight  and  delicate 
in  appearance  as  he  had  been  at  sixteen. 
But  the  alteration  in  Mr.  Dow  was  so 
extraordinary  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
my  eyes  from  him,  and  I  passed  the 
firot  few  hours  after  their  anival  in  that 
perplexed  state  which  one  experiences 
on  wakiug  from  a  vivid  dream,  to  find 
things  are  not  what  they  seemed. 

He  was  decidedly  younger  than  he 
had  been ;  in  fact  he  was  almost  a  young 
man ;  and  he  treated  me  with  a  civility 
and  attention  which  kept  constantly 
before  my  mind  the  fact  of  my  being  a 
grown-up  young  lady,  and  no  longer  the 
merry  child  with  whom  he  used  to  run 
races  on  the  terraces  at  Markham,  and 
to  whom  he  had  once  given  sixpence  for 
holding  her  tongue  for  ten  minutes  con- 
secutively. He  even  called  me  Miss 
Bensdn,  whereas  Arthur  treated  me 
with  the  same  brotherly  familiarity  as 
of  old,  and  yet  I  had  seen  neither  of 
them  for  two  years. 

I  suppose  I  dressed  rather  early  that 
evening,  for  when  I  went  downstairs 
the  drawing-room  was  tenanted  by  but 
one  individual  That  one  was  a  stranger. 
As  I  opened  the  door  I  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  a  strange  but  peculiarly 
pleasing  voice.  I  paused  involuntarily 
in  the  doorway,  and  heard  as  follows : 

<  Bringing  the  whole  powers  of  the 
mind  to  bear  on  the  given  pointy  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  above  the 
stalagmite  other  remains  of  Celtic, 
British,  Roman,  and  still  later  dates, 
occur.  Mc  Enery  has  it  that  the  flint 
instruments  had  been  really  covered  by 
the  stalagmite.    The  extinct  hysBna . . . ' 


Here  the  speaker,  who  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  approached  so  close 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  me. 
He  stopped,  gazing  at  me  for  a  full 
minute  with  an  air  of  extreme  per- 
plexity, and  then  glancing  round  the 
room,  and  passing  his  hand  across  his 
forehead,  said  in  a  rapid  tone  of  apologetic 
inquiry  : 

*  Will  you  oblige  me  with  the  day  of 
the  week,  month,  and  year ;  also  of  the 
locality  and  any  other  circumstances  of 
noter 

*  Monday,  June  23,  18 — ^  Markham 
Hall,'  said  I,  much  amused ;  adding,  '  I 
don't  think  there  are  any  circumstances 
at  all' 

He  bowed,  and  resumed  his  walk  in 
silence,  though  I  think  I  once  more 
heard  him  mutter,  ^  Bringing  the  whole 
powers  of  the  mind  to  concentrate  on 
the  given  point'  I  gazed  at  him  in 
amused  wonder.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
with  a  head  of  peculiar  form,  and  large 
dreamy  blue  eyes,  which  constantly  re- 
minded me  of  Molly's  plan  of '  looking 
beyond.'  And  yet,  my  dears,  I  have  seen 
those  eyes  grow  almost  black  with  con- 
centrated determination  when  there  has 
been  a  wrong  to  redress,  or  a  task  of  diffi- 
culty  to  perform.  And  I  have  seen  them 
light  up  with  more  than  womanly  kind- 
ness when  his  heart  has  been  touched 
with  the  sorrows  of  others.  There  was 
the  same  twofold  character  about  the 
mouth,  the  wavering  uncertain  lines  of 
which,  to  a  casual  observer,  would 
denote  an  undecided  though  a  peculiarly 
sweet  temper.  Tet  there  were  times 
when  the  wavering  line  became  one  ex- 
pressive of  firmest  decision  and  resolve. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered 
all  this  at  once,  my  dears ;  but  you  will 
pardon  me  for  dwelling  on  peculiarities 
which  I  have  learnt  in  years  of  happi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Fawkes  introduced  him  to  me  as 
Colonel  Solmes.  During  the  next  two 
days  I  had  a  great  deal  of  most  compli- 
cated feeling.  I  could  have  been  almost 
happy,  but  for  the  thought^  the  goading 
thought^  of  my  three  engagements^  and 
of  the  too-rapid  approach  of  the  fatal 
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Thursday  which  must   briug  about  a 
denouement  of  a  most  embarrassing  de- 
scription.     I  really  believe  that   any 
other  girl  must  have  fallen  ill  with  the 
worry,  and  that  only  my  inveterate  light- 
heartedness  and  power  of  living  in  the 
present  and  of    throwing  off  trouble 
enabled  me  to  bear  up,  and  even  to  a 
certain  degree  to  enjoy  myself.    Even  I 
could  not,  however,  entirely  forget  the 
possibility  of  Sir  Eobert*8  appearance  at 
any  moment,  nor  could  I  help  casting 
glances  of  fear  at  every  advancing  figure 
during  our  walks,   drives,   and  rides  ; 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Brown 
Beeches  and  the  village,  where  I  doubted 
not  Mons.  Carl  awaited  the  departure  of 
the  cher  cousin.     Indeed,  I  was  not  safe 
for  a  moment.   Lady  Selling  might  hear 
of  the  now  rapid  improvement  in  Lady 
Markham's  health,  and  might  descend 
upon  me ;   or  she  might  write,  either 
direct  to  Lady  Markham  or  to  Cousin 
Mary,  and  peremptorily  demand  why  I 
had  not  yet  been  seen  in  London  order- 
ing my  fourteen  pairs  of  boots.     More- 
over, it  had  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
have  committed  myself  to  an  unknown 
extent  by  answering  Sir  Eobert's  letter ; 
and    bitterly  did   I  repent    the    pre- 
cipitancy of  that  action.     Had   I  but 
lingered  !     Had  I  but  deferred  writing 
for  a  few  days  !     How  did  I  know  that 
they  might  not  now  drag  me  into  a  real 
court  of  justice,  and  on  the  strength  of 
that  unlucky  letter  oblige  me  to  marry 
Sir  Bobert  f    At  the  best  it  had  given 
him  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  others. 
I  watched  the  post  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.     I  gazed  daily  at  the  letters 
still  in  my  possession,  and  daily  I  told 
myself  that  dear  Lady  Markham  must 
not  yet  be  troubled  with  it.     I  had  at 
first  reaUy  intended  to  confide  all  my 
troubles  to  Cousin  Mary,  but  I  found  it 
impossible.     She   was  much  occupied 
with  her  mother  and   her  duties   as 
hostess,  and  I  lacked  alike  opportunity 
and  courage.     Had  she  tried  to  draw  me 
out,  I  believe  that  I  should  have  told 
lier  all.     I  am  glad  that  she  did  not 
In  that  case  I  should  never  have  married 
Colonel  Solmes. 
Arthur  Kingsley  had  one  of  his  attacks 


of  illness  on  the  Tuesday,  and  I  was 
much  employed  in  waiting  on  him.  We 
played  at  Fox  and  Goose,  and  looked 
at  pictures,  and  I  made  tea  for  him, 
brought  him  flowers,  and  surreptitiously 
introduced  his  dog  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  we  amused  ourselves  like 
two  children  as  we  were.  All  the  time 
Colonel  Solmes  was  writing,  examining 
musty  books,  and  bringing  his  mind  to 
bear  on  a  given  point  at  a  table  in  a  corner 
of  the  same  roouL  He  was  as  clever  as 
eccentric,  and  ought  never  to  have  been 
a  soldier.  His  great  hobby  was  geology, 
and  he  was  writing  a  book  on  ''The 
Antiquity  of  Man.''  Itosey  told  me  this, 
adding  that  though  he  was  horridly 
stupid  and  absent,  she  believed  that  he 
was  better  and  cleverer  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world,  besides  knowing  all 
the  books  that  ever  were  written,  and 
being  perfectly  idolized  by  his  regiment. 
I  was  strangely  attracted  by  him,  and 
I  think  a  little  piqued  by  lus  utter  dis- 
regard of  me.  I  had  been  so  accustomed 
to  be  the  object  of  attention  that  I  felt 
injured.  But  he  treated  everybody  just 
the  same ;  living  to  all  appearance  in  a 
world  of  his  own. 

During  the  whole  of  that  Tuesday  I 
believe  I  attended  far  more  to  him  than 
to  Arthur.  I  know  I  never  failed  to 
hear  the  request  to  be  informed  the  day 
of  the  week,  month,  and  year,  together 
with  the  locality  and  any  other  circum- 
stances of  note,  a  habit  into  which  he 
had  fallen ;  and  more  than  once  I 
assisted  him  to  search  for  a  particular 
book,  for  his  ink,  pen,  gloves,  stick,  and 
other  things  which  he  was  always  losing 
or  misplacing.  He  rewarded  me  at 
length  by  a  kind  smile  which  brought 
the  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  I  remember 
well  wishing  that  night  that  my  father 
had  lived,  and  had  been  exactly  like 
Colonel  Solmes.  It  would  have  been 
so  nice  to  have  waited  on  him.  I 
would  not  let  Arthur  laugh  at  him. 

Meantime  I  had  speedily  become  used 
to  the  change  in  Mr.  Dow's  manners, 
and  was  quite  at  my  ease  with  him. 
We  talked  and  laughed,  and  probably 
flirted  all  that  evening  with  the  intimacy 
of  old  friendship,  and  I  even  told  him 
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that  I  had  fancied  him  much  older  tiian 
he  was. 

There  was  to  be  a  party  on  Wednes- 
day. Lady  Markham  was  really  well 
again.  Arthur  was  much  better,  but 
was  not  to  leare  his  sofa.  Rosey,  Mr. 
Dow,  and  I  were  to  take  a  long  ride,  and 
Colonel  Solmes  was  to  write  as  usual. 

I  went  into  the  drawing-room  with 
my  habit  on,  to  sit  with  Arthur  for  ten 
minutes  before  the  horses  came.  I  had 
been  hurrying  to  do  so,  but  the  time 
was  less  pleasant  than  I  expected.  All 
the  books  and  papers  at  the  comer  table 
were  ready,  but  Colonel  Solmes  was  not 
there.  I  sat  down  by  Arthur  in  silence. 
He  was  in  high  spirits,  unusually  high. 
He  asked  me  to  do  several  things  for 
him,  and  then  said — 

*  Lottie,  how  uncommonly  nice  it 
would  be  to  have  you  to  nurse  one 
always.  IVe  been  thinking  that  I  don't 
a  bit  mind  being  ill  when  I've  got  you. 
I  wish  you  were  not  going  out  this 


mommg. 


*  So  do  I,'  said  I  with  a  sigh,  looking 
towards  the  distant  table. 

*  No ;  but  do  you  really  though, 
Lottie  r  said  the  boy,  raising  himself 
on  his  elbow  with  a  look  of  delight 
which  I  scarcely  appreciated  at  the 
tima  *Do  you  really  mean  that  you 
had  rather  be  here  than  out  riding  ? ' 

*0f  course  I  do,  Arthur,'  said  I, 
almost  impatiently,  for  the  time  was 
passing  rapidly,  and  Colonel  Solmes  had 
not  made  his  appearance. 

*  How  kind  you  are,'  said  he,  leaning 
his  thin  white  cheek  on  his  hand.  *  I 
do  like  you  better  than  anybody  in 
the  world,  Lottie.  There's  nobody  so 
awfully  jolly  as  you  are.  Why  shouldn't 
you  really  be  my  little  wife,  as  we  used 
to  settle  in  fun  years  ago  1  You  should 
have  everything  in  the  world  you  like. 
Lots  of  dogs,  and  riding,  and  all  that. 
Will  you,  Lottie  1  Kingsley  Manor  is 
so  lonely  with  only  Mr.  Dudley,'  added 
the  poor  boy,  pitifully. 

'  Poor  Arthur ! '  said  I,  touched  for 
the  moment.  *I  should  like  to  see 
Kingsley.  It  must  be  dull ;  but  what 
fun  we  could  have  there,'  I  added,  with 
an  effort  at  consoling  him,  and  with- 


out attaching  any  real  meaning  to  his 
question. 

'Then  you  will  say  "Yesi"  You 
really  mean  it,  Lottie  1  You  will  be 
my  wife,  Lottie,  won't  you  1 '  said  he, 
eagerly. 

*0h  yes,  of  course,  Arthur.  You 
know  that  has  all  been  settled  long 
ago,'  said  I,  vaguely,  for  at  this  moment 
Colonel  Solmes  entered  the  room.  But 
alas !  Rosey  and  Mr.  Dow  followed, 
and  the  horses  were  announced.  Arthur 
Kingsley  squeezed  my  hand  till  it  ached ; 
and  Rosey  remarked,  as  we  left  the  room, 
how  much  better  he  was  looking. 

Just  before  dressing  -  time  Rosey 
danced  into  my  room,  and  rapturously 
embraced  me. 

'  What  is  it,  dear  Rosey  ? '  said  I. 

*  What,  Lottie  ?  Why,  you  dear, 
darling,  delicious  little  deceiver  !  Why 
did  you  never  tell  me  that  you  are 
actually  engaged  to  be  married?  Oh 
how  wonderful  it  sounds,  and  how  I 
wish  it  were  me  !  Only  I  should  not 
like  him  at  all/  replied  Rosey,  still  in 
a  paroxysm  of  delight 

I  positively  sat  down  in  deadly  terror. 
Which  of  my  three  engagements  had 
she  discovered?  Who  was  coming  to 
claim  me  before  the  fatal  Thursday  ? 

*  Speak  quickly,  Rosey,*  said  I  breath- 
lessly ;  *  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Oh,  Lottie  ! '  said  she,  half  vexed. 
*  How  can  you  pretend  so  ?  You  know 
you  are  engaged  to  Arthur  Kingsley.* 

*Am  iT'  said  I,  in  utter  bewilder- 
ment, for  the  morning  conversation, 
having  been  regarded  by  me  simply  as 
a  continuation  of  our  childish  inter- 
course, had  completely  passed  out  of 
my  mind. 

*Are  you?'  said  she,  hardly  less 
astonished.  *  Why,  of  course  you  know 
you  are.  He  has  just  told  me  all  about 
it.  And  I  am  to  be  sure  not  to  tell 
Mamma  or  anybody  till  to-morrow, 
because  he  wants  to  tell  her  himself. 
He  has  been  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity all  day,  but  that  horrid  Colonel 
Solmes  has  never  left  the  room.  Why, 
Lottie,  you  must  be  dreaming !  You 
know  you  are  engaged  to  him.' 

'  So  I  am  ! '  I  exclaimed,  as  the  recol- 
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leciioa  of  what  had  passed  in  the  morn- 
ing flashed  upon  me,  together  with  the 
horrible  conviction  that  his  twenty-one 
years  and  my  seventeen  made  it  impos- 
sible to  regard* it  wholly,  or  at  all,  in 
the  light  of  child's  play.  *  So  I  am  ! ' 
I  repeated  slowly,  *  and  I  really  think 
I  must  be  dreaming,  as  you  say.' 

*  You  funny  girl ! '  laughed  Kosey,  as 
she  left  me  to  dress  for  dinner.  *I 
suppose  one's  first  proposal  does  rather 
turn  one's  head.  Don't  be  late  for 
dinner,  dear,  or  that  horrid  Colonel 
Solmes  will  take  you  in.  He  is  sure 
to  be  late.' 

But  I  was  late,  and  meeting  Colonel 
Solmes  at  the  door  he  did  take  me  in, 
and  sat  near  me,  and  though  we  hardly 
spoke  I  was  as  happy  as  the  thought 
of  poor  Arthur  at  his  invalid  tea  in  the 
next  room  would  allow. 

There  was  a  very  large  party,  and 
many  came  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Fawkes 
liked  gaiety,  and  promoted  it.  Lady 
Markham  came  down  for  a  short  time. 
There  was  dancing  and  music.  I  con- 
trived to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from 
Arthur's  sofa,  and  for  some  time  was 
thoroughly  engaged.  At  length  I  found 
myself  alone  in  a  comer  of  the  room  \ 
and  as  I  looked  round  on  the  gay  scene 
my  heart  died  within  me  as  I  thought 
of  the  morrow^  and  even  asked  myself 
if  it  could  be  possible  that  in  all  that 
<;rowd  no  one  had  already  heard  of  any 
of  my  engagements.  My  alarm  grew  to 
such  an  height  that  I  meditated  stealing 
away  to  bed,  when  a  servant  approached. 
I  felt  at  that  moment  that  it  was  all 
over  with  me.  I  doubted  not  that  I 
was  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  for 
four  engagements;  and  that  Monsieur 
Carl,  Sir  Robert,  and  James  Kennet 
were  all  sitting  in  awful  judgment  by 
the  side  of  Arthur's  sofa,  ready  to  de- 
nounce me  publicly. 

*  His  lordship  would  be  much  obliged 
to  you  to  step  this  way,  ma'am,'  was  the 
civil  translation  of  the  boyish  command 
for  my  presence  which  I  doubted  not 
Arthur  had  sent.  I  obeyed.  Arthur 
was  surrounded.  Old  and  young  vied 
in  attempts  to  please  and  amuse  him, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  had 
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found  a  moment  to  send  the  message. 
Young  ladies  were  showing  him  en- 
gravings; old  ones  were  anxiously  in- 
quiring after  his  health.  Through  all 
his  eye  sought  mine,  and  his  pale  face 
lit  up  with  a  brilliant  smile  as  I 
approached.  He  said  very  little,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Dow  coming  up  almost 
directly  to  ask  me  to  dance,  I  went  off, 
cut  to  the  heart  with  the  most  bitter 
self-reproach  I  had  ever  experienced, 
and  feeling  that  to  my  dying  day  I 
should  never  forget  that  look  of  poor 
Arthur  Kingsley's. 

I  did  forget  it  in  ten  minutes,  how- 
ever. Dancing  and  Mr.  Dow's  amusing 
conversation  occupied  all  the  attention 
I  could  spare  from  the  wonder  as  to 
what  had  become  of  Colonel  Solmes, 
who  had  disappeared. 

After  that  dance  we  wandered  into 
the  library,  which  was  deserted  by  all 
save  our  two  selves.  Various  books  of 
engravings  were  lying  about  on  the 
different  tables,  and  we  lighted  upon 
one  which  had  been  an  old  favourite  of 
mine  in  days  gone  by.  I  reminded  him 
how  often  he  had  told  me  stories  about 
the  pictures,  adding  with  a  laugh,  'I 
almost  think  I  should  like  to  hear  them 
now.' 

*  Should  you  1 '  said  he  eagerly.  *  Do 
you  wish  for  the  old  times  over  again  I 
No,'  he  immediately  added,  *I  cannot 
echo  that  wish.  To  me  the  present 
days  are  far,  far  better.' 

*Do  you  think  so?*  said  I,  with  a 
sigh,  as  I  thought  of  my  many  per- 
plexities. 

*  Can  you  think  otherwise  ? '  said  he. 
*  Surely  our  present  enjoyments  are  of 
a  higher  nature.  Surely  the  intercourse 
of  mind  with  mind  must  be  better  than 
the  mere  amusements  of  childhood.' 

*But  there  was  nothing  to  trouble 
oue  then,'  said  I  sadly. 

*  And  I  hope  you  have  not  very  much 
to  trouble  you  now,'  said  he,  with  a 
smile. 

*  Ah,  but  indeed  I  have.  I  have  had 
such  dreadful,  dreadful  trials.  Oh  such 
troubles,  that  there  never  was  anything 
like  it,'  said  I,  feeliug  something  of  the 
relief  of  even  a  partial  confession. 
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*  Indeed  !*  said  he,  in  evident  surprise. 

*  I  was  not  aware ' 

*And  I  am  in  dreadful,  dreadful 
distress  now,'  interrupted  I.  I  really 
believe  I  had  more  than  half  an  idea 
even  then  of  confiding  all  my  griefs  to 
him.  He  was  such  a  very  old  friend, 
and  though  he  did  look  so  much  younger 
than  I  had  expected,  I  had  gradually 
resumed  my  old  feeling  of  looking  up 
to  him  as  to  some  one  of  almost  venerable 
antiquity. 

'  In  such  dreadful,  dreadful  distress  ! ' 
he  echoed,  in   extreme    astonishment. 

*  I  am  indeed  grieved.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  you  pain  me.  Is  there  no  way 
in  which  you  can  be  helped  ?  Is  there 
nothing  I  could  do  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes ! '  I  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly. *  If  you  would — I  really  do 
think  you  might — I  do  think  I  could 
trust  you  before  anybody  in  the  world,* 
and  in  my  fancy  I  saw  him  dismissing 
the  whole  array  of  Carls,  Sellings,  and 
Kennets,  explaining  to  Arthur  that  we 
were  only  children  still,  and  reinstating 
me  in  my  former  freedom. 

'  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  could  trust  you,*  I 
repeated. 

*You  are  right,'  said  he,  in  a  low 
voice  which  trembled  slightly.  *  You 
are  indeed  right.  You  may  trust  mo. 
And  will  you  give  me  the  right  to  pro- 
tect you  through  these  trials,  Charlotte  1  * 

He  had  taken  my  hand,  and  was  pour- 
ing out  an  ardent  declaration  of  attach- 
ment before  I  had  recovered  my  sense?. 
He  had  loved  me  from  my  early  girlhood, 
almost  from  childhood.  Yes — for  once 
— for  the  first  time  I  listened  to  the 
eloquence  of  true  real  love,  and  I  felt  its 
power.  With  a  low  startled  cry  I  wrung 
my  hand  from  his  grasp  and  fled  I  knew 
not  whither.  I  believe  I  intended  to 
seek  my  own  room,  but  meeting  the 
servants  in  the  passage  I  turned  aside, 
and  darting  into  the  conservatory,  sunk 
on  the  floor,  and  burst  into  a  paroxysm 
of  tears.  This  was  the  climax  of  my 
woe.  In  future  I  could  trust  no  one, 
confide  in  no  one.  Everybody  proposed 
to  me.     I  was  alone  for  ever. 

My  own  convulsive  sobbing  at  first 
prevented  me  j&om  i>erceiving  that  the 


conservatory  was  not  as  entirely  deserted 
as  I  had  imagined,  but  becoming  aware 
of  this  fact,  as  by  degrees  my  excite- 
ment grew  less  violent,  I  peeped  through 
the  foliage  which  surrounded  me,  and 
perceived  Colonel  Solmes  pacing  up  and 
down  as  usual,  talking  to  himself.  I 
held  my  breath  to  listen,  and  this,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  was  what  I  heard, 
though,  if  I  make  nonsense!  of  it,  you 
must  forgive  me. 

'  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  however,  told  me 
himself  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  we 
may  one  day  discover  the  remains  of 
man  in  these  deposits.  Now,  concen- 
trating the  whole  powers  of  the  mind 
on  the  given  poin^  we  recop:nize  three 
distinct  species  of  fossil  elephants  in 
these  pre-glacial  forest  beds. 

*The  Mephas  primigentus  or  Mam- 
moth— contemporary  in  a  later  period 
with  man. 

'The  Elephas  antiquuSy  also  contem- 
porary in  a  later  period  with  man. 

*  The  Elephcu  meridionaliSf  confined 
to  the  earlier  deposits,  and  not  known 
to  be  contemporary  with  man. 

'Now  the  Mastodon  giganteus * 

An  involuntary  sob  here  arrested  his 
steps,  and  he  looked  round  with  a 
puzzled  air;  pronounced  his  usual  for- 
mula— the  demand  for  the  day,  months 
year,  locality,  and  other  circumstances 
of  note,  and  then  catching  sight  of  my 
white  dress,  and  eyes  glistening  with 
tears,  through  the  dark  leaves  of  the 
passion-flower,  which  half- concealed 
me  as  I  crouched  behind  the  frame- 
work, he  rapidly  advanced  towards  me, 
exclaiming  in  dreary  amazement : 

'Bringing  the  whole  powers  of  the 
mind  .  .  .  What  do  I  see  1' 

Apparently  he  mistook  me  for  a 
mastodon,  or  a  fourth  species  of  the 
Elephcu.  At  least  he  could  not  have 
looked  more  bewildered  had  he  dis- 
covered a  specimen  of  that  nature  in 
my  place  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
servatory. 

He  gazed.  I  sobbed.  '  Surely,*  said 
he  at  length,  and  the  dreamy  look  began 
to  fade  from  bis  eyes,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  witnessed  that  rallying  of  power 
in  lip  and^  eye  to  which  I  have  before 
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alluded.  *  Sorely  this  is  the  child  who 
has  treated  me  with  such  kind  con- 
sideration during  the  last  few  days. 
And  can  sorrow  cloud  that  happy 
&cer 

My  sobs  redoubled,  and  he  seated 
himself  on  the  flower-bench  by  my  side, 
and  began  to  talk  as  one  would  to  a 
child  in  distress. 

*  Calm  yourself,  my  child,*  said  he, 
gravely  but  kindly. 

'  I'm  not  a  child  at  all,'  said  I,  spas- 
modically between  my  sobs ;  '  I*m 
dreadfully  grown  up,  and  I*m  very 
wretched;  and  there's  no  good  asking 
anybody  to  help  me.* 

*  Let  me  help  you,'  said  he  simply, 
taking  my  hand  and  stroking  it  gently. 
*  Let  me  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  way  out 
of  this  terrible  sorrow ; '  and  he  gave 
me  one  of  his  rare,  grave  smiles. 

It  was  wonderful  how  calm  I  grew ; 
how  safe  I  felt  with  my  hand  in  his. 
How  it  happened  I  know  not,  but  I 
told  him  all  my  sorrows,  from  the  very 
first  meeting  with  Mons.  Carl  Toolou 
down  to  the  last  episode  which  had  just 
taken  place  in  the  library. 

I  wish  I  could  hope  to  convey  to  you 
a  just  idea  of  the  way  in  which  this 
extraordinary  man  received  my  inco- 
herent tale.  At  first  he  was  evidently 
perplexed  at  the  discovery  that  I  was 
not  the  mere  child  he  had  imagined. 
He  even  let  my  hand  fall ;  but  as  my 
tale  proceeded,  and  with  my  very 
genuine  distress  touched  him  with  pity, 
he  once  more  placed  it  between  his  own, 
while  his  eye  deepened  and  darkened 
with  kindly  sympathy.  Still  stroking 
my  hand,  when  1  ceased  speaking,  he 
Bald  with  great  deliberation  (he  always 
spoke  very  slowly,  or  with  the  most 
unusual  rapidity) — 

*  I  have,  I  fear,  little  experience  in 
theae  matters,  but  I  cannot  but  think 
yofor  tale  must  be  of  a  most  unusual 
natura' 

He  paused ;  he  pondered  deeply  ;  he 
even  rose,  and  once  more  commenced 
pacing  up  and  down  the  tesselated  pave- 
ment. I  almost  dreaded  to  hear  of  the 
extinct  hjsena,  so  long  did  he  continue 
in  deep  thought. 


*  Of  most  unusual  nature ' . . .  repeated 
he  at  length,  *  that  in  less  than  four 
weeks  one  young  lady  should  receive  no 
less  than  five  proposals  of  marriage,  and 
should  fail,  utterly  and  entirely  fail,  in 
declining  any  one  of  them ;  although,  as 
I  understand,  most  anxious  to  do  so. 
Here  must  exist  some  curious  mental 
peculiarity.  This  total  inability  to  pro- 
nounce a  negative  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  might  surely  have  been 
conquered  by  judicious  training  in  very 
early  youth.  Even  now  it  would  be  a 
question  of  interest  whether '  .  .  . 

*  I  should  have  had  to  say  it  so  very 
often,'  said  I,  with  another  sob.  '  There 
wasn't  one  who  came  that  had  the  com- 
mon civility  not  to  want  to  marry  me, 
except  you  and  Harry.* 

He  had  stopped  to  listen.  He  started 
as  I  mentioned  him.  A  new  idea  had 
struck  him.     He  resumed  his  walk. 

*  Me  !  *  he  repeated.  *  Me  !  And  why 
not  I  ? .  .  .  True,  the  idea  is  new  ...  a 
child,  a  mere  child ;  and  yet  not  a  child. 
She  tells  me  she  is  grown  up.  Probably 
I  should  never  find  any  one  more  so. 
Decidedly  for  myself  I  should  ever  fail 
to  make  the  discovery.  To  my  eyes  they 
are  all  children  until  they  merge  into 
old  age.*  .  .  . 

Again  he  paused,  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  forehead. 

*  It  has  totally  escaped  my  memory, ' 
said  he,  '  but  surely  I  came  to  England 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeking  a  wife ! 
Assuredly  this  must  be  the  case ;  and 
yet  I  have  allowed  the  time  to  slip  by, 
and  if  I  mistake  not  but  a  small  portion 
of  my  leave  can  remain.  Let  me  pause. 
Let  me  think.  Setting  myself  on  one 
side  ;  bringing  the  whole  powers  of  the 
mind  to  concentrate  on  the  given  point, 
what  course  should  she  pursue  1  What 
can  be  done  to  extricate  her  from  her 
embarrassments?  Clearly,  her  circum- 
stances are,  I  take  it,  exceptional  The 
remedy  must  be  the  same.  I  doubt — I 
doubt  the  power  of  man  to  unravel  the 
skein  of  entanglement  in  which  she  is 
involved,  in  any  other  way.  Yes ;  it 
follows.  As  long  as  she  remains  here 
and  unmarried,  she  will  never  be  free 
from  the  annoyances  which  her  mental 
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peculiarities  render  her  totally  incapable 
of  meeting.* 

This  was  not  flattering.  *  I'm  sure  I 
should  not  give  any  trouble  at  all  to 
anybody,  if  they'd  only  leave  off  pro- 
posing to  me/  said  I,  in  another  sob; 
*  and  I  don't  think  I  have  any  mental 
peculiarity  at  all.* 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly.  'Concen- 
trating the  whole  power  of  the  mind  on 
the  given  point,  the  position  I  take 
to  be  this.  Eequu-ed  for  her,  a  trust- 
worthy person  to  extricate  her  from 
her  difficulties.  For  me,  a  wife.  By 
marrying  her,  I  should  set  her  free. 
Now,  the  question  arises,  could  I  make 
her  happy  ?  Would  she  not,  child  as 
she  is,  pine  and  fret,  and  probably 
droop  with  only  the  companionship 
of * 

*  Oh  no,  no,  no,  no,  no  !  *  cried  I,  *I 
never  fret  and  pine,  and  I  don't  know 
how  to  droop.  I'm  sure  I  should  be 
very  happy,  and  I  always  know  the  day 
of  the  week,  and  month,  and  year,  and 
all  about  everything.* 

It  was  done,  pay  dears !  I  had  pro- 
nounced the  negative,  and  yet  in  doing 
so,  I  had  accepted  one  more  to  add  to 
my  already  too  long  list.  But  my  heart 
had  found  its  home,  and  I  was  happy. 
It  was  dreadfully  undignified,  of  course, 
but  I  cared  very  little  for  that;  for,  I 
repeat,  I  was  happy.  I  knew,  more- 
over, that  he  would  never  remember 
the  circumstances  of  our  engagement, 
any  more  than  the  day  of  the  week, 
month,  or  year  in  which  it  took  place. 
We  sat  there,  I  cannot  tell  how  long, 
among  the  gently  falling  blossoms  of 
the  jessamine,  and  the  sad  dark  foliage 
of  the  passion-flower. 

One  more  little  paroxysm  of  suffering, 
or  rather  of  excitement,  I  had  to  pass 
through  when  he  proposed  that  we 
should  go  at  once  and  tell  Cousin  Mary. 
He  had  already  forgotten  my  perplexi- 
ties.    I  stopped  him  with  a  vehement 


flow  of  words;  and  after  some  consi- 
deration, and  bringing  his  mind  to  bear 
on  the  given  point — as  I  impudently 
advised  him  to  do — he  remembered  that 
at  the  first  moment  that  the  idea  of 
iharryins;  me  himself  had  occurred  to 
him,  it  had  been  coupled  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  must  of  necessity  be  a 
case  of  running  away.  In  point  of  fact 
it  was  quite  an  exceptional  case.  We 
should  not  be  running  away  to  be  mar- 
ried. Quite  the  reverse.  We  agreed 
to  be  married  merely  that  I  might  be 
able  to  run  away  from  my  difficulties. 
Which  I  did. 

On  that  Thursday,  the  very  day  so 
dreaded,  I  crept  out  of  Markham  Hall 
at  the  earliest  dawn,  and,  meeting 
Colonel  Solmes  at  the  park-gate,  walked 
two  miles  with  him  to  the  station — 
went  up  to  London  by  the  express ; 
rested  at  his  sister*s  house  while  he 
made  the  necessary  arrangements,  and 
stood  at  the  altar  by  his  side,  probably 
at  the  very  hour  when  James  Kennet 
was  claiming  me  from  Lady  Markham 
as  his  promised  bride. 

I  only  hope  Sir  Robert  and  Carl 
Toolou  arrived  at  the  same  moment ; 
I  have  often  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
their  discomfiture.  But  I  try  to  think 
as  little  as  possible  .of  poor  Arthur 
Eingsley  and  dear  Mr.  Dow. 

I  was  much  amused  at  Colonel 
Sohnes's  horror  at  discovering  that  he 
had  positively  run  away  with  an  heiress, 
and  I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
advising  him  to  devote  my  fortune  to 
the  endowment  of  an  asylum  for  orphan 
mastodons  and  the  extinct  man — when 
found. 

And  now,  my  dears,  my  story  is 
finished.  Thank  you  for  listening  so 
patiently.  In  conclusion,  I  have  only 
to  add  that  we  sailed  for  India  within 
ten  days  of  our  marriage — ^that  Colonel 
Solmes  is  quite  charming,  and  I,  myself, 
the  happiest  wife  in  the  world.*' 
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ON  DESCAETES'  «  DISCOURSE 
TOUCHING  THE  METHOD  OF  USING  ONE'S  REASON  RIGHTLY, 

AND  OF  SEEKING  SCIENTIFIC  TRUTH." 

An  Address  to  the  Cambridge  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association, 

BY  PROFESSOR   HUXLEY. 


It  has  been  weU  said  that  ''all  tlie 
«*  thoughts  of  men,  from  the  beginning 
"  of  the  world  until  now,  are  linked 
'*  together  into  one  great  chain,"  but 
the  conception  of  the  intellectual  filia- 
tion of  mankind  which  is  expressed  in 
these  words  may,  perhaps,  be  more  fitly 
shadowed  forth  by  a  different  metaphor. 
The  thoughts  of  men  seem  rather  to  be 
comparable  to  the  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit  upon  the  innumerable  branches  of 
a  few  great  stems,  fed  by  commingled 
and  hidden  roots.  These  stems  bear 
the  names  of  the  half-a-dozen  men, 
endowed  with  intellects  of  heroic  force 
and  clearness,  to  whom  we  are  led,  at 
whatever  point  of  the  world  of  thought 
the  attempt  to  trace  its  history  com- 
mences ;  just  as  pertainly  as  the  folio w- 
iug  up  the  small  twigs  of  a  tree  to  the 
branchlets  which  bear  them,  and  tracing 
the  branchlets  to  their  supporting 
branches,  brings  us,  sooner  or  later,  to 
the  bole. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  thinker  who, 
more  than  any  other,  stands  in  the 
relation  of  such  a  stem  towards  the 
philosophy  and  the  science  of  the  modern 
world  is  Ren6  Descartes.  I  mean,  that 
if  you  lay  hold  of  any  characteristic 
product  of  modem  ways  of  thinking, 
either  in  the  region  of  philosophy,  or  in 
that  of  science,  you  find  the  spirit  of 
that  thought,  if  not  its  form,  to  have 
been  present  in  the  mind  of  the  great 
Frenchman. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  counted 
great  because  they  represent  the  actu- 
ality of  their  own  age,  and  mirror  it  as  it 
is.  Such  an  one  was  Voltaire,  of  whom 
it  was  epigrammatically  said,  ''he  ex- 


"  pressed  everybody's  thoughts  better 
"  than  anybody."^  But  there  are  other 
men  who  attain  greatness  because  they 
embody  the  potentiality  of  their  own 
day,  and  magically  reflect  the  future. 
They  express  the  thoughts  which  will 
be  everybody's  two  or  three  centuries 
after  them.    Such  an  one  was  Descartes. 

Bom,  in  1596,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  of  a  noble  family  in  Toun^Sbe, 
Rene  Descartes  grew  up  into  a  sickly 
and  diminutive  child,  whose  keen  wit 
soon  gained  him  that  title  of  "  the  Phi- 
losopher," which,  in  the  mouths  of  his 
noble  kinsmen,  was  more  than  half  a 
reproach.  The  best  schoolmasters  of 
the  day,  the  Jesuits,  educated  him  as 
well  as  a  French  boy  of  the  seventeenth 
century  could  be  educated.  And  they 
must  have  done  their  work  honestly 
and  well,  for,  before  his  schoolboy  days 
were  over,  he  had  discovered  that  the 
most  of  what  he  had  leamed,  except 
in  mathematics,  was  devoid  of  solid  and 
real  value. 

"  Therefore,"  says  he,  in  that  "  Dis- 
course" 2  which  I  have  taken  as  my  text, 
"  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  to  be 
"  set  free  from  the  government  of  my 
"  teachers,  I  entirely  forsook  the  study 
"  of  letters ;  and  determining  to  seek 
"  no  other  knowledge  than  that  which  I 
"  could  discover  within  myself,  or  in 
"  the  great  book  of  the  world,  I  spent 
"  the  remainder  of  my  youth  in  travel- 
"  ling ;  in  seeing  courts  and  armies  ;  in 

1  I  forget  who  it  was  said  of  him :  "  II  a  plus 
que  personne  Tesprit  que  tout  le  monde  a,  * 

*  "Discours  de  la  M^thode  pour  bien  con- 
duire  sa  Raison  et  cherchcr  la  Verity  dans  les 
Sciences." 
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"the  society  of  people  of  difFerent 
"  humours  and  conditions ;  in  gathering 
"varied  experience;  in  testing  myself 
"by  the  chances  of  fortune;  and  in 
"  always  trying  to  profit  by  my  re- 
"  flections  on  what  happened  ....  And 
"  I  always  had  an  intense  desire  to  learn 
"how  to  distinguish  truth  from  false- 
"  hood,  in  order  to  be  clear  about  my 
"actions,  and  to  walk  surefootedly  in 
« this  life." 

But  "  learn  what  is  true,  in  order  to 
do  what  is  right,"  is  the  summing  up  of 
the  whole  duty  of  man,  for  all  who  are 
unable  to  satisfy  their  mental  hunger 
with  the  east  wind  of  authority;  and 
to  those  of  us  modems  who  are  in  this 
position,  it  is  one  of  Descartes'  great 
claims  to  our  reverence  as  a  spiritual 
ancestor,  that,  at  three-and-twenty,  he 
flaw  clearly  that  this  was  his  duty,  and 
acted  up  to  his  conviction.  At  two- 
and-thirty,  in  fact,  finding  all  other 
occupations  incompatible  with  the  search 
after  the  knowledge  which  leads  to 
action,  and  being  possessed  of  a  modest 
competence,  he  withdrew  into  Holland; 
where  he  spent  nine  years  in  learning 
and  thinking,  in  such  privacy  and  retire- 
ment that  only  one  or  two  trusted 
friends  knew  of  his  whereabouts. 

In  1637  the  firstfruits  of  these  long 
meditations  were  given  to  the  world  in 
the  famous  "Discourse  touching  the 
Method  of  using  Eeason  rightly,  and 
of  seeking  Scientific  Truth,"  which, 
at  once  an  autobiography  and  a  philo- 
sophy, clothes  the  deepest  thought  in 
language  of  exquisite  harmony,  simpli- 
city, and  clearness. 

The  central  propositions  of  the  whole 
"  Discourse  "  are  these.  There  is  a  path 
which  leads  to  truth  so  surely,  that 
any  one  who  will  follow  it  must  needs 
reach  the  goal,  whether  his  capacity  be 
great  or  small.  And  there  is  one  guid- 
ing rule  by  which  a  man  may  always 
find  this  path  and  keep  himself  from 
straying  when  he  has  found  it.  This 
golden  rule  is — give  unqualified  assent 
to  no  propositions  but  those  the  truth 
of  which  is  so  clear  and  distinct  that 
they  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  enunciation  of  this  great  first 


commandment  of  science  consecrated 
Doubt.  It  removed  Doubt  from  the 
seat  of  penance  among  the  grievous  sins 
to  which  it  had  long  been  condemned,  and 
enthroned  it  in  that  high  place  among 
the  primary  duties,  which  is  assigned 
to  it  by  the  scientific  conscience  of 
these  latter  days.  Descartes  was  the 
first  among  the  modems  to  obey  this 
commandment  deliberately;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  religious  duty,  to  strip  oiF 
all  his  beliefs  and  reduce  himself  to  a 
state  of  intellectual  nakedness,  until 
such  time  as  he  could  satisfy  himself 
which  were  fit  to  be  worn.  He  thought 
a  bare  skin  healthier  than  the  most 
respectable  and  well-cut  clothing  of 
what  might,  possibly,  be  mere  shoddy. 

When  I  eay  that  Descartes  conse- 
crated doubt,  you  must  remember  that 
it  was  that  sort  of  doubt  which  Goethe 
has  called  "  the  active  scepticism,  whose 
whole  aim  is  to  conquer  itself;"^  and 
not  that  other  sort  which  is  born  of 
flippancy  and  ignorance,  and  whose  aim 
is  only  to  perpetuate  itself,  as  an  excuse 
for  idleness  and  indifference.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
scientific  doubt  better  than  by  Descartes' 
own  words.  After  describing  the  gra- 
dual progress  of  his  negative  criticism 
he  tells  us :  "  For  all,  that,  I  did  not 
"  imitate  the  sceptics,  who  doubt  only 
"  for  doubting's  sake,  and  pretend  to  be 
"always  undecided;  on  the  contrary, 
"  my  whole  intention  was  to  arrive 
"  at  certainty,  and  to  dig  away  the  drift 
"  and  the  sand  until  I  reached  the  rock 
"  or  the  clay  beneath." 

And  further,  since  no  man  of  common 
sense,  when  he  pulls  down  his  house 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it,  fails  to 
provide  himself  with  some  shelter  while 
the  work  is  in  progress;  so,  before  demo- 
lishing the  spacious,  if  not  commodious, 
mansion  of  his  old  beliefs,  Descartes 
thought  it  wise  to  equip  himself  with 
what  he  calh^une  morale  jmrprornsion" 

1  **Eine  thatige  Skepsis  iBt  die,  welche 
unablassig  bemiint  ist  sicli  sclbst  zu  iiber- 
wiuden,  uud  durch  geregelte  Erfahnuig  zii 
einer  Art  von  bediugter  Zuverlassigkeit  zii 
gtlaDgen." — Maxiinen  rtnd  Reflexionen,  Ttc 
Abthciluug. 
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by  which  he  resolved  to  govern  his 
practical  life  until  such  time  as  he 
should  be  better  instructed.  The  laws 
of  this  "provisional  self-government" 
are  embodied  in  four  maxims,  of  which 
one  binds  our  philosopher  to  submit 
himself  to  the  laws  and  religion  in 
which  he  was  brought  up ;  another,  to 
act,  on  all  those  occasions  which  call 
for  action,  promptly  and  according  to 
tlie  best  of  his  judgment,  and  to  abide, 
without  repining,  by  the  result  j  a*third 
rule  is  to  seek  happiness  in  limiting  his 
desires,  rather  than  in  attempting  to 
satisfy  them ;  while  the  last  is  to  make 
the  search  after  truth  the  business  of 
his  life. 

Thus  prepared  to  go  on  living  while 
he  doubted,  Descartes  proceeded  to  face 
his  doubts  like  a  man.  One  thing  was 
clear  to  him,  he  would  not  lie  to  hunself 
— would,  under  no  penalties,  say,  "I 
am  sure  "  of  that  of  which  he  was  not 
sure;  but  would  go  on  digging  and 
delving  until  he  came  to  the  solid  ada- 
mant; or,  at  worst,  made  sure  there 
was  no  adamant.  As  the  record  of  his 
progress  tells  us,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  life  is  full  of  delusions ;  that 
authority  may  err ;  that  testimony  may 
be  false  or  mistaken ;  that  reason  lands 
us  in  endless  fallacies ;  that  memoiy  is 
often  as  little  trustworthy  as  hope ;  that 
the  evidence  of  the  very  senses  may  be 
misunderstood ;  that  dreams  arc  real  as 
long  as  they  last,  and  that  what  we  call 
reality  may  be  a  long  and  restless  dream, 
l^ay,  it  is  conceivable  that  some  power- 
ful and  malicious  being  may  find  his 
pleasure  in  deluding  us,  and  in  making 
us  believe  the  thing  which  is  not,  every 
moment  of  our  lives.  What,  then,  is 
certain]  What  even,  if  such  a  being 
exists,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  his  powers 
of  delusion?  Why,  the  fact  that  the 
thought,  the  present  consciousness, 
exists.  Our  thoughts  may  be  delusive, 
but  they  cannot  be  fictitious.  As 
thoughts,  they  are  real  and  existent,  and 
the  cleverest  deceiver  cannot  make  them 
otherwise. 

Thus,  thought  is  existence.  More 
than  that,  so  far  as  we  arc  con- 
cerned,   existence  is  thought,  all  our 


conceptions  of  existence  being  some 
kind  or  other  of  thought.  Do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  these  are 
mere  paradoxes  or  subtleties.  A  little 
reflection  upon  the  commonest  facts 
proves  them  to  be  impregnable  truths. 
For  example,  I  take  up  a  marble, 
and  I  find  it  to  be  a  red,  round,  hard, 
single  body.  We  c^  the  redness,  the 
roundness,  the  hardness,  and  the  single- 
ness, "  qualities  "  of  the  marble ;  and  it 
sounds,  at  first,  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  say  that  all  these  qualities  are  modes 
of  our  own  consciousness,  which  cannot 
even  be  conceived  to  exist  in  the  marble. 
But  take  the  redness,  for  example.  How 
does  the  sensation  of  redness  arise  t 
The  waves  of  a  certain  very  attenuated 
matter,  the  particles  of  which  are  vi- 
brating with  vast  rapjdity,  but  with  very 
different  velocities,  strike  upon  the 
marble,  and  those  which  vibrate  with  one 
particular  velocity  are  thrown  off  from 
its  surface  in  all  directions.  The  optical 
apparatus  of  the  eye  gathers  some  of  these 
together,  and  gives  them  such  a  course 
that  they  strike  upon  the  surface  of  the 
retina,  which  is  a  singularly  delicate 
apparatus,  connected  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 
The  impulses  of  the  attenuated  matter, 
or  ether,  affect  this  apparatus  and  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  in  a  certain 
way ;  and  the  change  in  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve  produces  yet  other  changes 
in  the  brain ;  and  these,  in  some  fashion 
unknown  to  us,  give  rise  to  the  feeling, 
or  consciousness,  of  redness.  If  the 
marble  could  remain  unchanged,  and 
either  the  rate  of  vibration  of  fiie  ether, 
or  the  nature  of  the  retina,  could  be 
altered,  the  marble  would  se«m  not  red, 
but  some  other  colour.  There  are  many 
people  who  are  what  are  called  colour- 
blind, being  unable  to  distinguish  one 
colour  from  another.  Such  an  one  might 
declare  our  marble  to  be  green  ;  and  he 
would  be  quite  as  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  green,  as  we  are  in  declaring  it  to  be 
red.  But  then,  as  the  marble  cannot,  in 
itself,  be  both  green  and  red  at  the  same 
time,  this  shows  that  the  quality  ''  red- 
ness "  must  be  in  our  consciousness  and 
not  in  the  marble. 
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In  like  manner,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  roundness  and  the  hardness  are 
forms  of  our  consciousness,  belonging  to 
the  groups  which  we  call  sensations  of 
sight  and  touch.  If  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  were  cylindrical,  we  should  have  a 
very  different  notion  of  a  round  body  from 
that  which  we  possess  now  ;  and  if  the 
strength  of  the  fabric,  and  the  force  of 
the  muscles,  of  the  body  were  increased 
a  hundredfold,  our  marble  would  seem 
to  be  as  soft  as  a  pellet  of  bread-crumbs. 

Not  only  is  it  obvious  that  all  these 
qualities  are  in  us,  but,  if  you  will  make 
the  attempt,  you  will  tind  it  quite 
impossible  to  conceive  of  "blueness," 
"roundness,"  and  "  hardness  "  as  exist- 
ing without  reference  to  some  such 
consciousness  as  our  own.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  say  that  even  the 
"singleness"  of  the  marble  is  relative 
to  us ;  but  very  simple  experiments 
will  show  that  such  is  veritably  the 
case,  and  that  our  two  most  trust- 
worthy senses  may  be  made  to  con- 
tradict one  another  on  this  very  point 
Hold  the  marble  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  look  at  it  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Sight  and  touch  agree  that  it  is 
single.  Now  squint,  and  sight  tells 
you  that  there  are  two  marbles,  while 
touch  asserts  that  there  is  only  one. 
Next,  return  the  eyes  to  their  natural 
position,  and  having  crossed  the  fore- 
linger  and  the  middle  finger,  put  the  mar- 
ble between  their  tips.  Then  touch  will 
declare  that  there  are  two  marbles,  while 
sight  says  that  there  is  only  one;  and 
touch  claims  our  belief,  when  we  attend  to 
it,  just  as  imperatively  as  sight  docs. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  marble  takes 
up  a  certain  space  which  could  not  be 
occupied,  at  the  same  time,  by  anything 
else.  In  other  words,  the  marble  has 
the  primary  quality  of  matter,  exten- 
sion. Surely  this  quahty  must  be  in  the 
thing,  and  not  in  our  minds  ?  But  the 
reply  must  still  be;  whatever  may,  or 
may  not,  exist  in  the  thing,  all  that  we 
can  know  of  these  qualities  is  a  state  of 
consciousness.  What  we  call  extension 
is  a  consciousness  of  a  relation  between 
two,  or  more,  affections  of  the  sense  of 
sight  or  of  touch.     And  it  is  wholly  in- 


conceivable that  what  we  call  extension 
should  exist  independently  of  such  con- 
sciousness as  our  own.  Whether,  not- 
withstanding this  inconceivability,  it 
does  so  exist,  or  not,  is  a  point  on  which 
I  offer  no  opinion. 

Thus,  whatever  our  marble  may  be  in 
itself,  all  that  we  can  know  of  it  is  under 
tihe  shape  of  a  bundle  of  our  own  con- 
sciousnesses. 

Nor  is  our  knowledge  of  anything  we 
know  or  feel,  more,  or  less,  than  a  know- 
ledge of  states  of  consciousness.  And 
our  whole  life  is  made  up  of  such  states. 
Some  of  these  states  we  refer  to  a  cause 
we  call  "self;"  others  to  a  cause  or 
causes  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  "not-self."  But 
neither  of  the  existence  of  "  self,"  nor 
of  that  of  "not-self,"  have  we,  or  can 
we  by  any  possibility  have,  any  such 
unquestionable  and  immediate  certainty 
as  we  have  of  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness which  we  consider  to  be  their 
effects.  They  are  not  immediately  ob- 
served facts,  but  results  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  causation  to  those 
facts.  Strictly  speaking,  the  existence 
of  a  "self"  and  of  a  "not-self"  are 
hypotheses  by  which  we  account  for 
the  facts  of  consciousness.  They  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  belief  in 
the  general  trustworthiness  of  memory, 
and  in  the  general  constancy  of  the 
order  of  nature — as  hyix)thetical  assump- 
tions which  cannot  be  proved,  or  known 
with  that  highest  degree  of  certainty 
which  is  given  by  immediate  conscious- 
ness; but  which,  nevertheless,  are  of  the 
highest  practical  value,  inasmuch  as 
the  conclusions  logically  drawn  from 
them  are  always  verified  by  experience. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  ultimate 
issue  of  Descartes*  argument;  but  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  point  out  that  we  have 
left  Descartes  himself  some  way  behind 
us.  He  stopped  at  the  famous  formula, 
"  I  think,  therefore  I  am."  But  a  little 
consideration  will  show  this  formula 
to  be  full  of  snares  and  verbal  en- 
tanglements. In  the  first  place,  the 
"  therefore  "  has  no  business  there.  The 
"  I  am "  is  assumed  in  the  "  I  think,^* 
which  is  simply  another  way  of  saying 
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"  I  am  thinking."  And,  in  the  second 
place,  "  I  think  "  is  not  one  simple  pro- 
position, but  three  distinct  assertions 
rolled  into  one.  The  first  of  these  is, 
"something  called  I  exists;"  the  second 
t,  "  something  called  thought  exists;" 
and  the  third  is,  "  the  thought  is  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  I." 

Now,  it  will  be  obvious  to  you,  that 
the  only  one  of  these  three  propositions 
which  can  stand  the  Cartesian  test  of 
certainty  is  the  second.     It  cannot  be 
doubted,    for    the   very   doubt    is    an 
existent  thought.     Eut   the   first  and 
third,   whether    true   or  not,   may  be 
doubted,  and  have  been  doubted.     For 
the  assertor  may  be  asked.  How  do  you 
know  that  thought  is  not  self-existent ; 
or  that  a  given  thought  is  not  the  effect 
of  its  antecedent  thought,  or  of  some 
external  power?  and  a  diversity  of  other 
questions,  much  more  easily  put  than 
answered.      Descartes,   determined    as 
he  was  to   strip  off  all  the  garments 
which  the  intellect  weaves  for  itself, 
forgot  this  gossamer  shirt  of  the  "self;" 
to  the  great  detriment,  and  indeed  ruin, 
of  his  toilet  when  he  began  to  clothe 
himself  again. 

But  it  is  beside  my  purpose  to  dwell 
upon  the  minor  peculiarities  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy.     All  I  wish  to  put 
clearly  before  your  minds  thus  far,  is  that 
Descartes,  having  commenced  by  declar- 
ing doubt  to  be  a  duty,  found  certainty 
in  consciousness  alone;   and  that  the 
necessary  outcome  of  his  views  is  what 
may  properly  be  termed  Idealism;  namely, 
the  doctrine  that,  whatever  the  universe 
may  be,  all  we  can  know  of  it  is  the 
picture  presented  to  us  by  consciousness. 
This  picture  may  be  a  true  likeness — 
though  how  this  can  be  is  inconceiv- 
able;   or    it    may  have    no   more   re- 
semblance to  its  cause  than  one  of  Bach's 
fugues  has  to  the  person  who  is  playing 
it ;  or  than  a  piece  of  poetry  has  to  the 
mouth  and  lips  of   a  reciter.     It  is 
enough  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of 
human  existence   if  we  find  that  our 
trust  in  the  representations  of  conscious- 
ness is  verified  by  results ;  and  that,  by 
their  help,  we  are  enabled   "to  walk 
surefootedly  in  this  life." 


Thus  the  method,  or  path  which  leads 
to  truth,  indicated  by  Descartes,  takes 
us  straight  to  the  Critical  Idealism  of  his 
great  successor  Kant.     It  is  that  Ideal- 
ism which  declares  the  ultimate  fact  of 
all  knowledge  to  be  a  consciousness,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  mental  phenomenon  -, 
and  therefore  affirms  the  highest  of  all 
certainties,  and  indeed  the  only  absolute 
certainty,  to  be  the  existence  of  mind. 
But  it  is  also  that  Idealism  which  refuses 
to  make  any  assertions,  either  positive  or 
negative,  as  to  what  lies  beyond  con- 
sciousness. It  accuses  the  subtle  Berkeley 
of  stepping  beyond  the  limits  of  know- 
ledge when  he  declared  that  a  substance 
of  matter  does  not  exist;  and  of  illogi- 
cality, for  not  seeing  that  the  arguments 
which    he    supposed    demolished    the 
existence   of  matter  were   equally  de- 
structive to  the  existence  of  souL    And 
it  equally  refuses  to  listen  to  the  jargon 
of  more  recent  days  about  the  Absolute, 
and  all  the  other  hypostatized  adjectives, 
the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  which 
are  genei-ally  printed  in  capital  letters; 
just  as  you  give  a  Grenadier  a  bearskin 
rap,  to  make  him  look  more  formidable 
than  he  is  by  nature. 

I  repeat,  the  path  indicated  and  fol- 
lowed by  Descartes  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  treading,  leads  through 
doubt  to  that  critical  Idealism  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  modem  metaphysical 
thought.  But  the  "Discourse"  shows  us 
another,  and  apparently  very  different, 
path,  which  leads,  quite  as  definitely,  to 
that  correlation  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe  with  matter  and  motion, 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  modem 
physical  thought,  and  which  most  peo- 
ple call  Materialism. 

The  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  when  Descartes  reached  man- 
hood, is  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  mankind.  At  that 
time,  physical  science  suddenly  strode 
into  the  arena  of  public  and  familiar 
thought,  and  openly  challenged,  not 
only  Philosophy  and  the  Church,  but 
that  common  ignorance  which  passes  by 
the  name  of  Common  Sense.  The  as- 
sertion of  the  motion  of  the  earth  was 
a   defiance  to  all  three,  and  Physical 
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Science  threw  down  her  glove  by  the 
hand  of  Galileo. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the  im- 
mediate result  of  the  combat;  to  see 
the  champion  of  science,  old,  worn,  and 
on  lus  knees  before  the  Cardinal  Inqui- 
edtor,  signing  his  name  to  what  he  knew 
to  be  a  lie.  And,  no  doubt,  the  Cardinals 
rubbed  their  hands  as  they  thought 
how  well  they  had  silenced  and  dis- 
credited their  adversary.  But  two  hun- 
dred years  have  passed,  and  however 
feeble  or  faulty  her  soldiers,  Physical 
Science  sits  crowned  and  enthroned 
as  one  of  the  legitimate  rulers  of  the 
world  of  thought.  Charity  children 
would  be  ashamed  not  to  know  that 
the  earth  moves ;  while  the  Schoolmen 
are  forgotten ;  and  the  Cardinals — 
well,  the  Cardinals  are  at  the  (Ecu- 
menical Council,  still  at  their  old  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  stop  the  movement  of 
the  world. 

As  a  ship,  which  having  lain  becalmed 
with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  bounds 
away  before  the  breeze  which  springs 
up  astern,  so  the  mind  of  Descartes, 
poised  in  equilibrium  of  doubt,  not  only 
yielded  to  the  full  force  of  the  impulse 
towards  physical  science  and  physical 
ways  of  thought,  given  by  his  great  con- 
temporaries, Galileo  and  Harvey,  but 
shot  beyond  them;  and  anticipated,  by 
bold  speculation,  the  conclusions,  which 
could  only  be  placed  upon  a  secure 
foundation  by  the  labours  of  generations 
of  workers. 

Descartes  saw  that  the  discoveries  of 
Galileo  meant  that  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  universe  were  governed  by  me- 
chanical laws ;  while  those  of  Harvey 
meant  that  the  same  laws  presided  over 
the  operations  of  that  portion  of  the 
world  which  is  nearest  to  us,  namely, 
our  own  bodily  frame.  And  crossing 
the  interval  between  the  centre  and 
its  vast  circumference  by  one  of  the 
great  strides  of  genius,  Descartes  sought 
to  resolve  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  into  matter  and  motion,  or 
forces  operating  according  to  law.^  This 

1  "Au  milieu  de  toutes  ses  erreurs,  il  ne 
faut  pas  meconnaitre  une  grande  idee,  qui 
consiste  h,  avoir  lente  pour  la  premiere  fois  de 


grand  conception,  which  is  sketched 
in  the  "Discours,"  and  more  fully 
developed  in  the  "Principes"  and  in 
the  "Traite  de  THomme,"  he  worked 
out  with  extraordinary  power  and  know- 
ledge; and  with  the  effect  of  arriving,  in 
the  last-named  essay,  at  that  purely 
mechanical  view  of  vital  phenomena 
towards  which  modern  physiology  is 
striving. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  how  Des- 
cartes got  into  this  path,  and  why  it  led 
him  where  it  did.     The  mechanism  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  had  evi- 
dently taken  a  great  hold  of  his  mind, 
as  he  describes  it  several  times,  at  much 
length.    After  giving  a  full  account  of 
it  in  the  "  Discours,"  and  erroneously 
ascribing  the  motion  of  the  blood,  not 
to  the  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart,  but  to  the  heat  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  generated  there,  he  adds : 
"This   motion  which  I  have  just  ox- 
"  plained  is  as  much  the  necessary  result 
"  of  the  structure  of  the  parts  which  one 
"  can  see  in  the  heart,  and  of  the  heat 
"  which  one  may  feel  there  with  one's 
"  fingers,   and  of  the    nature  of    the 
"  blood,  which  may  be  experimentally 
"  ascertained;  as  is  that  of  a  clock  of 
"  the  force  the  situation  and  the  figure 
"  of  its  weight  and  of  its  wheels." 

But  if  this  apparently  vital  operation 
were  explicable  as  a  simple  mechanism, 
might  not  other  vital  operations  be  re- 
ducible to  the   same  category?     Des- 
cartes replies  without  hesitation  in  the 
affirmative.     "  The  animal  spirits,"  says 
he,  "  resemble  a  very  subtle  fluid,  or  a 
"  very  pure  and  vivid  flame,  and  are 
"  continually  generated  in  the  heart, 
"  and  ascend  to  the  brain  as  to  a  sort 
*'  of  reservoir.  Hence  they  pass  into  the 
**  nerves    and   are    distributed  to   the 
"  muscles,  causing  contraction,  or  relax- 
"  ation,  according  to  their  quantity." 

Thus,  according  to  Descartes,  the 
animal  body  is  an  automaton,  which  is 
competent  to  perform  all  the   animal 

ramener  tous  les  phenomenes  naturoh  i\  n'etre 
qu'un  simple  develloppement  des  lois  do  la 
mecanique,"  is  the  weighty  judgment  of  Biot, 
cited  by  Bouillier  {Histoire  dc  lev  PhilosophU 
Oariisiemic,  t.  i.  p.  196). 
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functions  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a 
clock  or  any  other  piece  of  mechanism. 
As  he  puts  the  case  himself :  "In  pro- 
"  portion  as  these  spirits  (the  animal 
"  spirits)  enter  the  cavities  of  the  hrain, 
"  they  pass  thence  into  the  pores  of  its 
**  suhstance,  and  from  these  pores  into 
"  the  nerves ;  where,  according  as  they 
"  enter,  or  even  only  tend  to  enter,  more 
."  or  less,  into  one  than  into  another,  they 
**  have  the  power  of  altering  the  figure 
**  of  the  muscles  into  which  the  nerves 
"  are  inserted,  and  by  this  means  of 
"  causing  all  the  muscles  to  move.  Thus, 
"  as  you  may  have  seen  in  the  grottoes 
**  and  the  fountains  in  royal  gardens, 
"  the  force  with  which  the  water  issues 
"  from  its  reservoir  is  sufficient  to  move 
"  various  machines,  and  even  to  make 
**  them  play  instruments,  or  pronounce 
"  words  according  to  the  different  dis- 
'*  position  of  the  pipes  which  lead  the 
"  water. 

"  And,  in  truth,  the  nerves  of  the  ma- 
"  chine  which  I  am  describing  may  very 
"  well  be  compared  to  the  pipes  of 
"  these  waterworks ;  its  muscles  and  its 
"  tendons  to  the  other  various  engines 
"  and  springs  which  seem  to  move  them ; 
**  its  animal  spirits  to  the  water  which 
"  impels  them,  of  which  the  heart  is 
"  the  spring  ;  while  the  cavities  of  the 
"  brain  are  the  central  office.  Moreover, 
*'  respiration  and  other  such  actions  as 
"  are  natural  and  usual  in  the  body, 
"  and  which  depend  on  the  course  of 
"  the  spirits,  are  like  the  movements 
"  of  a  clock,  or  of  a  mill,  which  may 
"  be  kept  up  by  the  ordinary  flow  of 
"  water. 

"  The  external  objects  which,  by  their 
"  mere  presence,  act  upon  the  organs  of 
"  the  senses  j  and  which,  by  this  means, 
"determine  the  corporal  maichine  to 
**  move  in  many  different  ways,  accord- 
"ing  as  the  parts  of  the  brain  are 
"  arranged,  are  like  the  strangers  who, 
**  entering  into  some  of  the  grottoes  of 
"  these  waterworks,  unconsciously  cause 
"the  movements  which  take  place  in 
**  their  presence.  For  they  cannot  enter 
"  without  treading  upon  certain  planks 
"  so  arranged  that,  for  example,  if  they 
"  approach  a  bathing  Diana  they  cause 
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her  to  hide  among  the  reeds ;  and  if 
they  attempt  to  follow  her,  they  see 
approaching  a  Neptune,  who  threatens 
them  with  his  trident ;  or  if  they  try 
some  other  way,  they  cause  some 
monster  who  vomits  water  into  their 
faces,  to  dart  out ;  or  like  contrivances, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  engineers 
who  have  made  them.  And  lastly, 
when  the  rational  soul  is  lodged  in 
this  machine,  it  will  have  its  principal 
seat  in  the  brain  and  will  take  the 
place  of  the  engineer,  who  ought  to 
be  in  that  part  of  the  works  with  which 
all  the  pipes  are  connected,  when 
he  wishes  to  increase,  or  to  slacken, 
or  in  some  way  to  alter,  their  move- 
ments."^ 

And  again  still  more  strongly :  "  All 
the  functions  which  I  have  attri- 
buted to  this  machine  (the  body),  as 
the  digestion  of  food,  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  arteries;  the 
nutrition  and  the  growth  of  the  limbs; 
respiration,  wakefulness,  and  sleep ; 
the  reception  of  light,  sounds,  odours, 
flavours,  heat,  and  such  like  qualities, 
in  the  organs  of  the  external  senses ; 
the  impression  of  the  ideas  of  these  in 
the  organ  of  common  sense  and  in  the 
imagination ;  the  retention  or  the  im- 
pression of  these  ideas  on  the  memory ; 
the  internal  movements  of  the  appe- 
tites and  the  passions ;  and  lastly  the 
external  movements  of  all  the  limbs, 
which  follow  so  aptly,  as  well  the 
action  of  the  objects  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  senses,  as  the  impressions 
which  meet  in  the  memory,  that  they 
imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of 
a  real  man ;  ^  I  desire,  I  say,  that  you 
should  consider  that  these  functions 
in  the  machine  naturally  proceed  from 
the  mere  arrangement  of  its  organs, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  do  the 
movements  of  a  clock  or  other  auto- 


1 "  TraitiS  de  rHomme  "  (Cousin's  Edition), 
p.  347. 

*  Descartes  pretends  that  he  does  not  apply 
his  views  to  the  human  hody,  hut  only  to  an 
imaginary  machine  which,  if  it  could  bo  con- 
structed, would  do  all  that  the  human  body 
docs ;  throwing  a  sop  to  Cerberas  unwor- 
thily ;  and  uselessly,  because  Cerberus  was  by 
no  means  stupid  enough  to  swallow  it 
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"  maton  from  that  of  its  weights  and  its 
"  wheels ;  so  that,  so  far  as  these  are 
**  concerned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
"  ceive  any  other  vegetative  or  sensitive 
"  soul,  nor  any  other  principle  of  motion, 
"or  of  life,  than  the  blood  and  the 
"spirits  agitated  hy  the  fire  which 
**bums  continually  in  the  heart,  and 
"  which  is  no  wise  essentially  different 
"  from  all  the  fires  which  exist  in  in- 
" animate  bodies."^ 

The  spirit  of  these  passages  is  exactly 
that  of  the  most  advanced  physiology 
of  the  present  day;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  make  them  coincide  with  our 
present  physiology  in  form,  is  to  repre- 
sent the  details  of  the  working  of  the 
animal  machinery  in  modern  language, 
and  by  the  aid  of  modem  conceptions. 

Most  undoubtedly,  the  digestion  of 
food  in  the  human  body  is  a  purely 
chemical  process  ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  nutritive  parts  of  that  food  into 
the  blood,  a  physical  operation.  Be- 
yond all  question,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  simply  a  matter  of  mechanism, 
and  results  from  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  heart 
and  vessels,  from  the  contractility  of 
those  organs,  and  from  the  regulation 
of  that  contractility  by  an  automati- 
cally acting  nervous  apparatus.  The 
progress  of  physiology  has  further  shown, 
that  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  and 
the  irritability  of  the  nerves  is  purely 
the  result  of  the  molecular  mechanism 
of  those  organs ;  and  that  the  regular 
movements  of  the  respiratory,  alimentary, 
and  other  internal  organs  are  governed 
and  guided,  as  mechanically,  by  their 
appropriate  nervous  centres.  The  even 
regularity  of  the  breathing  of  every  one 
of  us,  depends  upon  the  structural  in- 
tegrity of  a  particular  region  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  as  much  as  the  tick- 
ing of  a  clock  depends  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  escapement.  You  may  take  away 
the  hands  of  a  clock  and  break  up  its 
striking  machinery,  but  it  will  still  tick; 
and  a  man  may  be  unable  to  feel,  speak, 
or  move,  and  yet  he  will  breathe. 

Again,  in  entire  accordance  with  Des- 
cartes* affirmation,  it  is  certain  that  the 

*-Traite  do  rHommc,"  p.  427. 


modes  of  motion  which  constitute  the 
physical  basis  of  light,  sound,  and  heat, 
are  transmuted  into  affections  of  nervous 
matter  by  the  sensory  organs  ;  and  these 
affections  are,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of 
physical  ideas,  which  are  retained  in  the 
central  organs,  constituting  what  might 
be  called  physical  memory,  and  may  be 
combined  in  a  manner  which  answers  to 
association  and  imagination,  or  may  give 
rise  to  muscular  contractions,  in  .those 
"  reflex  actions "  which  are  the  mecha- 
nical representatives  of  volitions. 

Consider  what  happens  when  a  blow 
is  aimed  at  the  eye.^     Instantly,  and 
without  our  knowledge  or  will,  and  even 
against  the  will,  the  eyelids  close.  What 
is  it  that  happens  1     A  picture  of  the 
rapidly  advancing  fist  is  made  upon  the 
retina  at  the  back  of  the   eye.     The 
retina  changes  this  picture  into  an  affec- 
tion of  a  number  of  the  fibres  of  the 
optic   nerve;    the  fibres   of  the  optic 
nerve  affect  certain  parts  of  the  brain  ; 
the  brain  in  consequence  affects  those 
particular  fibres  of  the  seventh  nerve 
which  go  to  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the 
eyelids ;  the  change  in  these  nerve-fibres 
causes  the  muscular  fibres  to  change  their 
dimensions,  so  as  to  become  shorter  and 
broader;  and  the  result  is  the  closing  of 
the  slit  between  the  two  lids,  round 
which  these  fibres  are  disposed.     Here 
is  a  pure  mechanism,' giving  rise  to  a 
purposive  action,  and  strictly  comparable 
to  that  by  which  Descartes  supposes  his 
waterwork  Diana  to  be  moved.      But 
we  may  go  further  and  inquire  whether 
our  volition,  in  what  we  term  voluntary 
action,  ever  plays  any  other  part  than 
that  of  Descartes'  engineer,  sitting  in 
his  office,  and  turning  this  tap  or  the 
other  as  he  wishes  to  set  one  or  another 
machine-  in  motion,  but  exercising  no 
direct  influence  upon  the  movements  of 
the  whole. 

Our  voluntary  acts  consist  of  two 
parts  :  firstly,  we  desire  to  perform  a 
certain  action;  and,  secondly,  we  some 
how  set  a-going  a  machinery  which  does 
what  we  desire.  But,  so  little  do  we 
directly  influence  that  machinery,  that 

1  Compare    **  Traits    des    Passions,"    Art. 
XIII.  and  XVI. 
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nine-tenths  of  us  do  not  even  know  its 
existence. 

Suppose  one  wills  to  raise  one's  arm 
and  whirl  it  round.  ITothing  is  easier. 
But  the  majority  of  us  do  not  know  that 
nerves  and  muscles  are  concerned  in  this 
process ;  and  the  best  anatomist  among 
ns  would  be  amazingly  perplexed,  if  he 
had  to  direct  the  succession,  and  the 
relative  strength,  of  the  multitudinous 
nerve-changes,  which  are  the  actual 
causes  of  this  very  simple  operation. 

So  again  in  speaking.  How  many  of 
us  know  that  the  voice  is  produced  in 
the  larynx,  and  modified  by  the  mouth  ? 
How  many  among  these  instructed  per- 
sons understand  how  the  voice  is  pro- 
duced and  modified  ?  And  what  living 
man,  if  he  had  unlimited  control  over 
all  the  nerves  supplying  the  mouth  and 
larynx  of  another  person,  could  make 
him  pronounce  a  sentence  ?  Yet,  if  one 
has  anything  to  say,  what  is  easier  than 
to  say  iti  We  desire  the  utterance  of  cer- 
tain words  :  we  touch  the  spring  of  the 
word-machine,  and  they  are  spoken. 
Just  as  Descartes'  engineer,  when  he 
wanted  a  particular  hydraulic  machine 
to  play,  had  only  to  turn  a  tap,  and 
what  he  wished  was  done.  It  is  be- 
cause the  body  is  a  machine  that  edu- 
cation is  possible.  Education  is  the 
formation  of  habits,  a  superinducing 
of  an  artificial  organization  upon  the 
natoial  organization  of  the  body ;  so 
that  acts,  which  at  first  required  a 
conscious  effort,  eventually  became  un- 
conscious and  mechanicaL  K  the  act 
which  primarily  requires  a  distinct  con- 
sciousness and  volition  of  its  details, 
always  needed  the  same  effort,  education 
would  be  an  impossibility. 

According  to  Descartes,  then,  all  the 
functions  which  are  common  to  man  and 
animals  are  performed  by  the  body  as  a 
mere  mechanism,  and  he  looks  upon 
consciousness  as  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  the  **  c1u)se  pensante"  as  the  "  rational 
soul,"  which  in  man  (and  in  man  only, 
in  Descartes*  opinion)  is  superadded  to 
the  body.  This  rational  soul  he  con- 
ceived to  be  lodged  in  the  pineal  gland, 
as  in  a  sort  of  central  office,  and  here  by 
the  intermediation  of  the  animal  spirits 


it  became  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  body,  or  influenced  the  operations  of 
the  body.  Modem  physiologists  do  not 
ascribe  so  high  a  function  to  the  little 
pineal  gland,  but,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way, 
they  adopt  Descartes'  principle,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  soul  is  lodged  in  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain — at  least  this  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  seat  and  instru- 
ment of  consciousness. 

Descartes  has  clearly  defined  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  difference  between 
spirit  and  matter.  Matter  is  substance 
which  has  extension,  but  does  not  think; 
spirit  is  substance  which  thinks,  but  has 
no  extension.  It  is  very  hard  to  form  a 
definite  notion  of  what  this  phraseology 
means,  when  it  is  taken  in  connection 
with  the  location  of  the  soul  in  the  pineal 
gland;  and  I  can  only  represent  it  to 
myself  as  signifying  that  the  soul  is  a 
mathematical  point,  having  place  but  not 
extension,  within  the  limits  of  the  pineal 
gland.  Not  only  has  it  place,  but  it 
must  exert  force ;  for,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  it  is  competent,  when  it 
wills,  to  change  the  course  of  the  animal 
spirits,  which  consist  of  matter  in  motion. 
Thus  the  soul  becomes  a  centre  of  force. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  distinction 
between  spirit  and  matter  vanishes; 
inasmuch  as  matter,  according  to  a 
tenable  hypothesis,  may  be  nothing 
but  a  multitude  of  centres  of  force. 
The  case  is  worse  if  we  adopt  the 
modem  vague  notion  that  consciousness 
is  seated  generally  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cerebrum ;  for,  as  the  grey  matter 
has  extension,  that  which  is  lodged  in 
it  must  also  have  extension.  And  thus 
we  are  led,  in  another  way,  to  lose  spirit 
in  matter. 

In  truth,  Descartes'  physiology,  like 
the  modem  physiology  of  which  it  anti- 
cipates the  spirit,  leads  straight  to 
Materialism,  so  far  as  that  title  is 
rightly  applicable  to  the  doctrine  that 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  think- 
ing substance  apart  from  extended  sub- 
stance, and  that  thought  is  as  much  a 
function  of  matter  as  motion  is.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  singular  result  thai,  of 
the  two  paths  opened  np  to  us  in  the 
''Discourse  uponMethod,''  the  one 
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by  way  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  to  Kant 
and  Idealism  ;  while  the  other  leads,  by 
way  of  De  La  Mettrie  and  Priestley,  to 
modem  physiology  and  Materialism.^ 
Our  stem  divides  into  two  main  branches, 
which  grow  in  opposite  ways,  and  bear 
IJowers  which  look  as  different  as  they 
can  well  be.  But  each  branch  is  sound 
and  healthy,  and  has  as  much  life  and 
vigour  as  the  other. 

If  a  botanist  found  this  state  of  things 
in  a  new  plant,  I  imagine  that  he 
might  be  inclined  to  think  that  his 
tree  was  monoecious — that  the  flowers 
were  of  different  sexes,  and  that  so  far 
from  setting  up  a  barrier  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  tree,  the  only  hope 
of  fertility  lay  in  bringing  them  toge- 
ther. I  may  be  taking  too  much  of  a 
naturalist's  view  of  the  case,  but  I  must 
confess  that  this  is  exactly  my  notion  of 
what  is  to  be  done  with  metaphysics 
and  physics.  Their  differences  are 
complementary,  not  antagonistic;  and 
thought  will  never  be  completely  fruit- 
ful until  the  one  unites  with  the  other. 
Let  me  try  to  explain  what  I  mean.  I 
hold,  with  the  Materialist,  that  the 
human  body,  like  all  living  bodies,  is  a 
machine,  all  the  operations  of  which 
will  sooner  or  later  be  explained  on 
physical  principles.  I  believe  that  we 
shall,  sooner  or  later,  arrive  at  a  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  conscioiisness, 
just  as  we  have  arrived  at  a  mecha- 
nical equivalent  of  heat.  If  a  pound 
weight  falling  through  a  distance  of 
a  foot  gives  rise  to  a  definite  amount  of 
heat,  which  may  properly  be  said  to  be 
its  equivalent;  the  same  pound  weight 
billing  through  a  foot  on  a  man's  hand 
gives  rise  to  a  definite  amount  of  feeling, 
which  might  with  equal  propriety  be 

^  Bouillier,  into  Trhose  excellent  "History 
of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy"  I  had  not  looked 
when  this  passage  was  written,  says  very  justly 
that  Descartes  **a  merite  le  titre  de  pere  de 
laphysiqne,  aussi  bien  one  celui  do  p^re  de  la 
m&physique  modeme'  (t.  i.  p.  197).  See 
alfio  Knno  Fischer's  ^'Gcscbichte  der  nenen 
.Philosophie,"  Bd.  i. ;  and  the  very  remark- 
able work  of  Lange,  *'  Geschichte  des  Mate- 
rialismns." — A  good  translation  of  the  latter 
would  be  a  great  service  to  philosophy  in 
England. 


said  to  be  its  equivalent  in  conscious- 
ness.^ And  as  wo  already  know  that 
there  is  a  certain  parity  between  the 
intensity  of  a  pain  and  the  strength  of 
one's  desire  to  get  rid  of  that  pain ;  and 
secondly,  that  there  is  a  certain  corre- 
spondence between  the  intensity  of  the 
heat,  or  mechanical  violence,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  pain,  and  the  pain  itself; 
the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of 
a  correlation  between  mechanical  force 
and  volition  becomes  apparent.  And 
the  same  conclusion  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that,  within  certain  limits,  the 
intensity  of  the  mechanical  force  we 
exert  is  proportioned  to  the  intensity 
of  our  desire  to  exert  it 

Thus  I  am  prepared  to  go  with  the 
Materialists  wherever  the  true  pursuit 
of  the  path  of  Descartes  may  lead  them ; 
and  I  am  glad,  on  all  occasions,  to  declare 
my  belief  that  their  fearless  develop- 
ment of  the  materialistic  aspect  of  these 
matters  has  had  an  immense  and  a  most 
beneficial  influence  upon  physiology  and 
psychology.  Nay  more,  when  they  go 
farther  than  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
do — ^when  they  introduce  Calvinism  into 
science  and  declare  that  man  is  nothing 
but  a  machine,  I  do  not  see  any  parti- 
cular harm  in  their  doctrines,  so  long 
as  they  admit  that  which  is  a  matter  of 
experimental  fact — namely,  that  it  is 
a  machine  capable  of  adjusting  itself 
within  certain  limits. 

I  protest  that  if  some  great  Power 
would  agree  to  make  me  always  think 
what  is  true  and  do  what  is  right,  on 
condition  of  being  turned  into  a  sort  of 
clock  and  wound  up  every  morning  be- 
fore I  got  out  of  bed,  I  should  instantly 
close  with  the  offer.  The  only  freedom 
I  care  about  is  the  freedom  to  do  right ; 
the  freedom  to  do  wrong  I  am  ready  to 
part  with  on  l^e  cheapest  terms  to  any- 
body who  will  take  it  of  me.  But  when 
the  Materialists  stray  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  path  and  begin  to  talk  about 

^  For  all  the  qualifications  which  need  to  be 
made  here,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  thorough 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  relation  between 
nerve-action  and  consciousness  in  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  **  Principles  of  Psychology,"  p.  115 
et  seq. 
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there  being "nothinj?  else  in  the  universe 
but  Matter  and  Force   and   Necessary 
Laws,  and  all  the  rest  of  tlCeir  "  grena- 
diers," I  decline  to  follow  them.     I  go 
hack  to  the  point  from  which  we  started, 
and  to  the  other  path  of  Descartes.     I 
remind  you  that  we  have  already  seen 
clearly  and  distinctly,  and  in  a  manner 
which  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  states  of 
consciousness.    "  Matter"  and  "Force  " 
are,    so    far    as    we    can   know,   mere 
names  for  certain  forms  of  conscious- 
ness.     "Necessary"    means    that    we 
cannot  conceive  the  contrary.     "  Law  " 
means  a  rule  which   we  have  always 
found  to  hold  good,  and  which  we  ex- 
pect always  will  hold  good.     Thus  it  is 
an  indisputable  truth  that  what  we  call 
the  material  world  is  only  known  to  us 
under  the  forms  of   the  ideal  world; 
and  as  Descartes  tells  us,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  soul  is  more  intimate  and 
certain  than  our  knowledge  of  the  body. 
If  I  say  that  impenetrability  is  a  pro- 
perty of  matter,  all  that  I  can  really 
mean  is  that  the  consciousness  I  call 
extension,  and  the  consciousness  I  call 
resistance,   constantly    accompany    one 
another.     Why  and  how  they  are  thus 
related  is  a  mystery.    And  if  I  say  that 
thought  is  a  property  of  matter,  all  that 
I  can  mean  is  that,  actually  or  possibly, 
the    consciousness   of    extension    and 
that  of  resistance  accompany  all  other 
sorts  of  consciousness.     But,  as  in  the 
former  case,  why  they  are  thus  asso- 
ciated is  an  insoluble  mystery. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  what 
I  may  term  legitimate  materialism, 
that  is,  the  extension  of  the  concep- 
tions and  of  the  methods  of  physical 
science  to  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  phenomena  of  vitality,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sort  of 
shorthand  Idealism;  and  Descartes'  two 
paths  meet  at  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, though  they  set  out  on  opposite 
sides  of  it. 

The  reconciliation  of  physics  and  me- 
taphysics lies  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
faults  upon  both  sides ;  in  the  confes- 
sion by  physics  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  are,  in  their  ultimate  analysis. 


known  to  us  only  as  facts  of  conscious- 
ness ;  in  the  admission  by  metaphysics, 
that  the  facts  of  consciousness  are  prac- 
tically interpretable  only  by  the  methods 
and  the  formulae  of  physics :  and,  finally, 
in  the  observance  by  both  metaphysical 
and  physical  thinkers  of  Descartes' 
maxim — assent  to  no  proposition  the 
matter  of  which  is  not  so  clear  and 
distinct  that  it  cannot  be  doubted. 

When  you  did  me  the  honour  to  ask 
me  to  deliver  this  address,  I  confess  I 
was  perplexed  what  topic  to  select. 
For  you  are  emphatically  and  distinctly 
a  Christian  body ;  while  science  and 
philosophy,  within  the  range  of  which 
lie  all  the  topics  on  which  I  could  ven- 
ture to  speak,  are  neither  Christian  nor 
Unchristian,  but  are  Extra-christian,  and 
have  a  world  of  their  own,  which,  to 
use  language  which  will  be  very  familiar 
to  your  ears  just  now,  is  not  only  "  un- 
sectarian,"  but  is  altogether  "  secular." 
The  arguments  which  I  have  put  before 
you  to-night,  for  example,  are  not  in- 
consistent, so  far  as  I  know,  with  any 
form  of  theology. 

After  much  consideration,  I  thought 
that  I  might  be  most  useful  to  you, 
if  I  attempted  to  give  you  some 
vision  of  this  Extra-christian  world  as 
it  appears  to  a  person  who  lives  a  good 
deal  in  it ;  and  if  I  tried  to  show  you  by 
what  methods  the  dwellers  therein  try 
to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  deepest  and 
most  difficult  problems  that  beset  hu- 
manity, "in  order  to  be^  clear  about 
"  their  actions  and  to  walk  surefootedly 
"  in  this  life,"  as  Descartes  says. 

It  struck  me  that  if  the  execution  of 
my  project  came  anywhere  near  the 
conception  of  it,  you  would  become 
aware  that  the  philosophers  and  the 
men  of  science  are  not  exactly  what 
they  are  sometimes  represented  to  you 
to  be ;  and  that  their  methods  and  paths 
do  not  lead  so  perpendicularly  down- 
wards, as  you  are  occasionally  told  they 
do.  And  I  must  admit,  also,  that  a  par- 
ticular and  personal  motive  weired 
with  me, — namely,  the  desire  to  show 
that  a  certain  discourse  which  brought 
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a  great  storm  about  my  head  some  time 
ago  contained  nothing  but  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  views  of  the  father 
of  modem  philosophy.  I  do  not  know 
if  I  have  been  quite  wise  in  allowing 
this  last  motive  to  weigh  with  me. 
They  say  that  the  most  dangerous  thing 
one  can  do  in  a  thunderstorm  is  to 
shelter  oneself  under  a  great  tree,  and 
the  history  of  Descartes*  life  shows  how 
narrowly  he  escaped  being  riven  by  the 
lightnings,  which  were  more  destructive 
in  his  time  than  in  ours. 

Descartes  lived  and  died  a  good  Ca- 
tholic, and  prided  himself  upon  having 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  God  and 
of  the  soul  of  man.  As  a  reward  for 
his  exertions,  his  old  friends  the 
Jesuits  put  his  works  upon  the  "In- 
dex/' and  called  him  an  atheist ;  while 
the  Protestant  divines  of  Holland  de- 
•dared  him  to  be  both  a  Jesuit  and 
an  atheist.  His  books  narrowly  escaped 
being  burned  by  the  hangman ;  the  fate 
of  Vanini  was  dangled  before  his  eyes  ; 
and  the  misfortunes  of  Galileo  so  alarmed 
him  that  he  well-nigh  renounced  the 
pursuits  by  which  the  world  has  so 
greatly  benefited,  and  was  driven  into 
subterfuges  and  evasions  which  were 
not  worthy  of  him. 

"  Very  cowardly,"  you  may  say ;  and 
60  it  was.  But  you  must  make  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  only  did  heresy  mean  pos- 
sible burning,  or  imprisonment,  but  the 
very  suspicion  of  it  destroyed  a  man's 
peace,  and  rendered  the  calm  pursuit  of 
truth  difficult  or  impossible.  I  fancy 
that  Descartes  was  a  man  to  care  more 
about  being  worried  and  disturbed,  than 
about  being  burned  outright ;  and,  like 
many  other  men,  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  quietness,  what  he  would 
have  stubbornly  maintained  against 
downright  violence. 

However  this  may  be,  let  those  who 
are  sure  they  would  have  done  better 
throw  stones  at  him.  I  have  no  feelings 
but  those  of  gratitude  and  reverence  for 
the  man  who  did  what  he  did,  when  he 
did ;  and  a  sort  of  shame  that  any  one 


should  repine  against  taking  a  fair 
share  of  such  treatment  as  the  world 
thought  good  enough  for  him. 

Finally,  it  occurs  to  me  that,  such 
being  my  feeling  about  the  matter,  it 
may  be  useful  to  all  of  us  if  I  ask  you, 
What  is  yours  1  Do  you  think  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  seventeentli 
century  looks  nobler  and  more  attractive 
for  such  treatment  of  such  a  man? 
You  will  hardly  reply  that  it  does.  But 
if  it  does  not,  may  it  not  be  well  if  all 
of  you  do  what  lies  within  your  power 
to  prevent  the  Christianity  of  the 
nineteenth  century  from  repeating  the 
scandal  ? 

There  are  one  or  two  living  men  who, 
a  couple  of  centuries  hence,  will  be 
remembered  as  Descartes  is  now,  be- 
cause they  have  produced  great  thoughts 
which  will  live  and  grow  as  long  as 
mankind  lasts. 

If  the  twenty-first  century  studies 
their  history,  it  will  find  that  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  recogi)ized  them  only  as  objects  of 
vilification.  It  is  for  you  and  such  as  you, 
Christian  young  men,  to  say  whether 
this  shall  be  as  true  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  future  as  it  is  of  that  of  the 
present.  I  appeal  to  you  to  say  "  No," 
in  your  own  interest,  and  in  that  of 
the  Christianity  you  profess. 

In  the  interest  of  science,  no  appeal 
is  needful;  as  Dante  sings  of  Fortune — 

"  Quest'  h  colei,  ch'^  tan  to  posta  in  croce 
Pur  da  color,  che  le  dovrian  dar  lode 

Dandole  biasnio  a  torto  e  mala  voce. 
Ma  ella  s'  h  beata,  e  ci6  non  ode  : 

Con  r  altre  prime  creature  lieta 
Volve  sua  spera,  e  beata  si  gode ; "  * 

so,  whatever  evil  voices  may  rage. 
Science,  secure  among  the  powers  that 
are  eternal,  will  do  her  work  and  be 
blessed. 

^  •'  And  this  is  she  who's  put  on  cross  so  much, 
Even  by  them  who  ought  to  give  her  praise. 
Giving  her  wrongly  ill  repute  and  blame. 
But  she  is  blessed,  and  she  hears  not  this : 
She,  with  the  other  primal  creatures,  glad 
Revolves  her  sphere,  and  blessed  I'oyshersdf." 
Inferno,  vii.  90—95  (W.  M.  Rossetti'a 
Translation). 
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VACILLATION. 


When  tlie  spring-time  came,  Sir  Harry 
Hotspur,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
went  up  to  London.  During  the  last 
season  the  house  in  Bmton  Street  had 
been  empty.  He  and  his  wife  were  then 
mourning  their  lost  son,  and  there  was 
no  place  for  the  gaiety  of  London  in 
their  lives.  Sir  Harry  was  still  think- 
ing of  his  great  loss.  He  was  always 
thinking  of  the  boy  who  was  gone,  who 
had  been  the  apple  of  his  eye,  his  one 
great  treasure,  the  only  human  being  in 
the  world  whose  superior  importance  to 
his  own  he  had  been  ready,  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  to  admit ;  but  it  was  needful 
that  the  outer  signs  of  sorrow  should  be 
laid  aside,  and  Emily  Hotspur  was  taken 
up  to  London,  in  order  that  she  might 
be  suited  with  a  husband.  That,  in 
truth,  was  the  reason  of  their  going. 
Neither  Sir  Harry  nor  Lady  Elizabeth 
woulcl  have  cared  to  leave  Cumberland 
had  there  been  no  such  cause.  They 
would  have  been  altogether  content  to 
remain  at  home  had  Emily  been  obedient 
enough  in  the  ^^'inter  to  accept  the  hand 
of  the  suitor  proposed  for  her. 

The  house  was  opened  in  Bruton 
Street,  and  Lord  Alfred  came  to  see 
them.  So  also  did  Cousin  George. 
There  was  no  reason  why  Cousin  George 
should  not  come.  Indeed,  had  he  not 
done  so,  he  must  have  been  the  most 
ungracious  of  cousins.     He  came,  and 
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found  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Emily  at 
home.  Emily  told  him  that  they  were 
always  there  to  receive  visitors  on  Sun- 
days after  morning  church,  and  then  he 
came  again.  She  had  made  no  such 
communication  to  Lord  Alfred,  but  then 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  hardly 
natural  that  she  should  have  done  so. 
Lady  Elizabeth,  in  a  note  which  she  had 
occasion  to  write  to  Lord  Alfred,  did 
tell  him  of  her  custom  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon ;  but  Lord  Alfred  took  no  such 
immediate  advantage  of  the  offer  as  did 
Cousin  George. 

As  regarded  the  outward  appearance 
of  their  life,  the  Hotspurs  were  gayer 
this  May  than  they  had  been  heretofore 
when  living  in  London.  There  were 
dinner-parties,  whereas  in  previous  times 
there  had  only  been  dinners  at  which  a 
few  friends  might  join  them  ; — and  there 
was  to  be  a  ball.  There  was  a  box  at 
the  Opera,  and  there  were  horses  for  the 
Park,  and  there  was  an  understanding 
that  the  dealings  with  Madame  Milvodi, 
the  milliner,  were  to  be  as  unlimited  as 
the  occasion  demanded.  It  was  perceived 
by  every  one  that  Miss  Hotspur  was  to 
be  settled  in  life.  Kot  a  few  knew  the 
story  of  Lord  Alfred.  Every  one  knew 
the  facts  of  the  property  and  Emily's 
position  as  heiress,  though  every  one 
probably  did  not  know  that  it  was  still 
in  Sir  Harry's  power  to  leave  every  acre 
of  the  property  to  whom  he  pleased. 
Emily  understood  it  all  herself.  There 
lay  upon  her  that  terrible  responsibility 
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of  doing  her  best  with  the  Hotspur 
interests.  To  her  the  death  of  her 
brother  had  at  the  time  been  the  blackest 
of  misfortunes,  and  it  was  not  the  less 
so  now  as  she  thought  of  her  own  posi- 
tion. She  had  been  steady  enough  as 
to  the  refusal  of  Lord  Alfred,  knowing 
well  enough  that  she  cared  nothing  for 
him.  But  there  had  since  come  upon 
her  moments  almost  of  regret  that  she 
should  have  been  unable  to  accept  him. 
It  would  have  been  so  easy  a  way  of 
escape  from  all  her  troubles  without  the 
assistance  of  Madame  Milvodi,  and  the 
opera-box,  and  the  Park  horses  !  At  the 
time  she  had  her  own  ideas  about  another 
man,  but  her  ideas  were  not  such  as  to 
make  her  think  that  any  further  work 
with  Madame  Milvodi  and  the  opera- 
box  would  be  unnecessary. 

Then  came  the  question  of  asking 
.  Cousin  George  to  the  house.  He  had 
already  been  told  to  come  on  Sundays, 
and  on  the  very  next  Sunday  had  been 
there.  He  had  given  no  cause  of  offence 
at  Humblethwaite,  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
was  of  opinion  that  he  should  be  asked 
to  dinner.  If  he  were  not  asked,  the 
very  omission  would  show  that  they 
were  afraid  of  him.  Lady  Elizabeth 
did  not  exactly  explain  this  to  her  hus- 
band,— did  not  accuratelyknow  that  such 
was  her  fear ;  but  Sir  Harry  understood 
her  feelings,  and  yielded.  Let  Cousin 
George  be  asked  to  dinner. 

Sir  Harry  at  this  time  was  vacillating 
with  more  of  weakness  than  would  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  who  had 
generally  been  so  firm  in  the  affairs  of 
his  life.  He  had  been  quite  clear  about 
George  Hotspur,  when  those  inquiries 
of  his  were  first  made,  and  when  his 
mind  had  first  accepted  the  notion  of 
Lord  Alfred  as  his  chosen  son-in-law. 
But  now  he  was  again  at  sea.  He  was 
80  conscious  of  the  importance  of  his 
daughter's  case,  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  be  at  ease,  and  to  allow  him- 
self to  expect  that  the  girl  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  dispose  of  her 
young  heart  not  to  her  own  injury,  as 
might  reasonably  be  hoped  from  her 
temperament,  her  character,  and  her 
education.  He  could  not  protect  him- 
self from  daily  and  hourly  thought  about 


it.  Her  marriage  was  not  as  the  marriage 
of  other  girls.  The  House  of  Hotspur, 
which  had  lived  and  prospered  for  so 
many  centuries,  was  to  live  and  prosper 
through  her ;  or  rather  mainly  through 
the  man  whom  she  should  choose  as  her 
husband.  The  girl  was  all-important 
now,  but  when  she  should  have  once 
disposed  of  herself  her  importance  would 
be  almost  at  an  end.  Sir  Harry  had  in 
the  recess  of  his  mind  almost  a  conviction 
that,  although  the  thing  was  of  such 
utmost  moment,  it  would  be  better  for 
him,  better  for  them  all,  better  for  the 
Hotspurs,  that  the  matter  should  be 
allowed  to  arrange  itself  than  that  there 
should  be  any  special  judgment  used  in 
selection.  He  almost  believed  that  his 
girl  should  be  left  to  herself,  as  are  other 
girls.  But  the  thing  was  of  such  mo- 
ment that  he  could  not  save  himself  from 
having  it  always  before  his  eyes. 

And  yet  he  knew  not  what  to  do;  nor 
was  there  any  aid  forthcoming  from 
Lady  Elizabeth.  He  had  tried  his  hand 
at  the  choice  of  a  proper  husband,  and 
his  daughter  would  have  none  of  the 
man  so  chosen.  So  he  had  brought  her 
up  to  London,  and  thrown  her  as  it  were 
upon  the  market.  Lot  Madame  Milvodi 
and  the  opera-box  and  the  Park  horses 
do  what  they  could  for  her.  Of  course 
a  watch  should  be  kept  on  her; — not 
from  doubt  of  her  excellence,  but  because 
the  thing  to  be  disposed  of  was  so  all- 
important,  and  the  girl's  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  it  might,  without  disgrace  or 
fault  on  her  part,  be  so  vitally  preju- 
dicial to  the  family ! 

For,  let  it  be  remembered,  no  curled 
darling  of  an  eldest  son  would  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  unless  such  eldest 
son  were  willing  altogether  to  merge 
the  claims  of  his  own  family,  and  to 
make  himself  by  name  and  purpose  a 
Hotspur.  Were  his  child  to  present  to 
him  as  his  son-in-law  some  heir  to  a 
noble  house,  some  future  earl,  say  even 
a  duke  in  embryo,  all  that  would  be  as 
nothing  to  Sir  Harry.  It  was  not  his 
ambition  to  see  his  daughter  a  duchess. 
He  wanted  no  name,  or  place,  or  do- 
minion for  any  Hotspur  greater  or  higher 
or  more  noble  than  those  which  the 
Hotspurs  claimed  and  could  maintain 
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for  themselves.  To  have  Iluniblethwaite 
and  Scarrowby  lost  amidst  the  vast 
appanages  and  domains  of  some  titled 
family  whose  gorgeous  glories  were  new 
and  paltry  in  comparison  with  the  mel- 
low honours  of  his  own  house,  would  to 
him  have  been  a  ruin  to  all  his  hopes. 
There  might,indeed,  be  some  arrangem  ent 
as  to  the  second  son  proceeding  from 
«uch  a  marriage, — as  to  a  future  chance 
Hotspur;  but  the  claims  of  the  Hot- 
spurs were,  he  thought,  too  high  and  too 
holy  for  such  future  chance ;  and  in  such 
■case,  for  one  generation  at  least,  the 
Hotspurs  would  be  in  abeyance.  iN'o  : 
it  was  not  that  which  he  desired.  That 
would  not  suffice  for  him.  The  son-in- 
iaw  that  he  desired  should  be  well  born, 
a  perfect  gentleman,  with  belongings  of 
whom  he  and  his  child  might  be  proud  ; 
but  he  should  be  one  who  should  be 
content  to  rest  his  claims  to  material 
prosperity  and  personal  position  on  the 
name  and  wealth  that  he  would  obtain 
■with  his  wife.  Lord  Alfred  had  been 
the  very  man  ;  but  then  his  girl  would 
have  none  of  Lord  Alfred  I  Eldest  sons 
there  might  be  in  plenty  ready  to  take 
such  a  bride  ;  and  were  some  eldest  son 
to  come  to  him  and  ask  for  his  daughter's 
hand,  some  eldest  son  who  would  do  so 
almost  with  a  right  to  claim  it  if  the 
girl's  consent  were  gained,  how  could  he 
refuse?  And  yet  to  leave  a  Hotspur 
behind  him  living  at  Ilumblethwaite, 
and  Hotspurs  who  should  follow  that 
Hotspur,  was  all  in  all  to  him. 

Might  he  venture  to  think  once  again 
of  Cousin  George  ?  Cousin  George  was 
there,  coming  to  the  house,  and  his  wife 
was  telling  him  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  them  to  ask  the  young  man  to 
dinner.  It  was  incumbent  on  them, 
unless  they  meant  to  let  him  know 
that  he  was  to  be  regarded  absolutely 
as  a  stranger, — as  one  whom  they  had 
taken  up  for  a  while,  and  now  chose 
to  drop  again.  A  very  ugly  story  had 
reached  Sir  Harry's  ears  about  Cousin 
Oeorge.  It  was  said  that  he  had  twice 
borrowed  money  from  the  money-lenders 
on  his  commission,  passing  some  docu- 
ment for  security  of  its  value  which  was 
no  security,  and  that  he  had  barely 
escaped  detection,  the  two  Jews  know- 


ing that  the  commission  would  be 
forfeited  altogether  if  the  fraud  were 
brought  to  light  The  commission  had 
been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  divided 
between  the  Jews,  with  certain  remain- 
ing claims  to  them  on  Cousin  George's 
personal  estate.  Such  had  been  the 
story  w^hich  in  a  vague  way  had  reached 
Sir  Harry's  ears.  It  is  not  easily  that 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Harry  can  learn  the 
details  of  a  disreputable  cousin's  life. 
Among  all  his  old  friends  he  had  none 
more  dear  to  him  than  Lord  Milnthorpe; 
and  among  his  younger  friends  none 
more  intimate  than  Lord  Burton,  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Milnthorpe,  Lord 
Alfred's  brother.  Lord  Burton  had  told 
him  the  story,  telling  him  at  the  same 
time  that  he  could  not  vouch  for  its 
truth.  "  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know,*' 
said  Lord  Burton,  when  interrogated 
again.  "  I  think  if  I  were  you  I  would 
regard  it  as  though  I  had  never  heard  it. 
Of  course,  he  was  in  debt." 

"That  is  altogether  another  thing," 
said  Sir  Harry. 

"  Altogether !  I  think  that  probably 
he  did  pawn  his  commission.  That  is 
bad,  but  it  isn't  so  very  bad.  As  for 
the  other  charge  against  him,  I  doubt 
it."  So  said  Lord  Burton,  and  Sir 
Harry  determined  that  the  accusation 
should  go  for  nothing. 

But  his  own  child,  his  only  child,  the 
transmitter  of  all  the  great  things  that 
fortune  had  given  to  him  ;  she,  in  whose 
hands  were  to  lie  the  glories  of  Humble- 
thwaite  and  Scarrowby;  she,  who  had 
the  giving  away  of  the  honour  of  their 
ancient  family, — could  she  be  trusted 
to  one  of  whom  it  must  be  admitted 
that  all  his  early  life  had  been  disre- 
putable, even  if  the  world's  lenient 
judgment  in  such  matters  should  fail  to 
stigmatize  it  as  dishonourable?  In  other 
respects,  however,  he  was  so  manifestly 
the  man  to  whom  his  daughter  ought  to 
be  given  in  marriage !  By  such  arrange- 
ment would  the  title  and  the  property 
be  kept  together, — and  by  no  other 
which  Sir  Harry  could  now  make,  for 
his  word  had  been  given  to  his  daughter 
that  she  was  to  be  his  heiress.  Let 
him  make  what  arrangements  he  mighty 
this  Cousin  George,  at  his  death,  would 
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be  the  head  of  the  family.  Every 
"  Peerage  "  that  was  printed  would  tell 
the  old  story  to  all  the  world.  By 
certain  courtesies  of  the  law  of  de- 
scent his  future  heirs  would  be  Hot- 
spurs were  his  daughter  married 
to  Lord  Alfred  or  the  like ;  but  the 
children  of  such  a  marriage  would  not 
be  Hotspurs  in  very  truth,  nor  by  any 
courtesy  of  law,  or  even  by  any  kind- 
ness of  the  Minister  or  Sovereign,  could 
the  child  of  such  a  union  become  the 
baronet,  the  Sir  Harry  of  the  day,  the 
head  of  the  family.  The  position  was 
one  which  no  Sovereign  and  no  Minister 
could  achieve,  or  touch,  or  bestow.  It 
was  his,  beyond  the  power  of  any  earthly 
potentate  to  deprive  him  of  it,  and 
would  have  been  transmitted  by  him  to 
a  son  with  as  absolute  security.  But — 
alas !  alas ! 

Sir  Harry  gave  no  indication  that  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  change  his  mind 
on  the  subject.  When  Lady  Elizabeth 
proposed  that  Cousin  George  should 
be  asked  to  dinner,  he  frowned  and 
looked  black  as  he  acceded;  but,  in 
truth,  he  vacillated.  The  allurements 
on  that  side  were  so  great  that  he  could 
not  altogether  force  upon  himself  the 
duty  of  throwing  them  from  him.  He 
knew  that  Cousin  George  was  no  fitting 
husband  for  his  girl,  that  he  was  a 
man  to  whom  he  would  not  have  thought 
of  giving  her,  had  her  happiness  been 
his  only  object.  And  he  did  not  think 
of  so  bestowing  her  now.  He  became 
uneasy  when  he  remembered  the  danger. 
He  was  unhappy  as  he  remembered  how 
amusing,  how  handsome,  how  attractive 
was  Cousin  George.  He  feared  that 
Emily  might  like  him ! — by  no  means 
hoped  it.  And  yet  he  vacillated,  and 
allowed  Cousin  George  to  come  to  the 
house,  only  because  Cousin  George  must 
become,  on  his  death,  the  head  of  the 
Hotspurs. 

Cousin  George  came  on  one  Sunday, 
came  on  another  Sunday,  dined  at  the 
house,  and  was  of  course  asked  to  the 
ball.  But  Lady  Elizabeth  had  so  ar- 
ranged her  little  affairs  that  when  Cousin 
George  left  Bruton  Street  on  the  evening 
of  the  dinner-party  he  and  Emily  had 
never  been  for  two  minutes  alone  to- 


gether since  the  family  had  come  up  to 
London.  Lady  Elizabeth  herself  liked 
Cousin  George,  and,  had  an  edict  to  that 
effect  been  pronounced  by  her  husband, 
would  have  left  them  alone  together 
with  great  maternal  satisfaction.  But 
she  had  been  told  that  it  was  not  to  be 
so,  and  therefore  the  young  people  had 
never  been  allowed  to  have  opportuni- 
ties. Lady  Elizabeth  in  her  very  quiet 
way  knew  how  to  do  the  work  of  the 
world  that  was  allotted  to  her.  There 
had  been  other  balls,  and  there  had 
been  ridings  in  the  Park,  and  all  the 
chances  of  life  which  young  men,  and 
sometimes  young  women  also,  know  so 
well  how  to  use;  but  hitherto  Cousin 
George  had  kept,  or  had  been  con- 
strained to  keep,  his  distance. 

"  I  want  to  know,  Mamma,"  said 
Emily  Hotspur,  the  day  before  the  ball, 
"whether  Cousin  George  is  a  black 
sheep  or  a  white  sheep?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  dear,  by 
asking  such  a  question  as  that?" 

"  I  don't  like  black  sheep.  I  don't 
see  why  young  men  are  to  be  allowed 
to  be  black  sheep ;  but  yet  you  know 
they  are." 

"How  can  it  be  helped?" 

"People  should  not  notice  them, 
Mamma." 

"  My  dear,  it  is  a  most  difficult  ques- 
tion,— quite  beyond  me,  and  I  am  sure 
beyond  you.  A  sheep  needn't  be  black 
always  because  he  has  not  always  been 
quite  white;  and  then  you  know  the 
black  lambs  are  just  as  dear  to  their 
mother  as  the  white." 

"  Dearer,  I  think." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Emily,  that 
in  general  society  black  sheep  should  be 
avoided." 

"  Then  they  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
come  in,"  said  Emily.  Lady  Elizabeth 
knew  from  this  that  there  was  danger,, 
but  the  danger  was  not  of  a  kind  which 
enabled  her  specially  to  consult  Sir 
Harry. 

CHAPTER  V. 

GEORGE  HOTSPUR. 

A  LITTLE  must  now  be  told  to  the  reader 
of  Cousin  George  and  the  ways  of  his 
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life.  As  Lady  Elizabeth  had  said  to  her 
daughter,  that  question  of  admitting 
black  sheep  into  society,  or  of  refusing 
them  admittance,  is  very  difficult.  In 
the  first  place,  whose  eyes  are  good 
enough  to  know  whether  in  truth  a 
sheep  be  black  or  not  %  And  then  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  some  little  amount  of 
shade  in  the  fleece  of  male  sheep  is  con- 
sidered, if  not  absolutely  desirable,  at 
any  rate  quite  pardonable  ?  A  male 
sheep  with  a  fleece  as  white  as  that  of  a 
owe-lamb, — is  he  not  considered  to  be, 
among  muttons,  somewhat  insipid  ]  It 
was  of  this  taste  of  which  Pope  was 
conscious  when  he  declared  that  every 
woman  was  at  heart  a  rake.  And  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  very  black  sheep 
indeed  are  admitted  into  society,  till  at 
last  anxious  fathers  and  more  anxious 
mothers  begin  to  be  aware  that  their 
young  ones  are  turned  out  to  graze  among 
ravenous  wolves.  This,  however,  must 
be  admitted,  that  lambs  when  so  treated 
acquire  a  courage  which  tends  to  enable 
them  to  hold  their  own,  even  amidst 
wolfish  dangers. 

Cousin  George,  if  not*  a  ravenous  wolf, 
was  at  any  rate  a  very  black  sheep  in- 
deed. In  our  anxiety  to  know  the  truth 
of  him  it  must  not  be  said  that  he  was 
absolutely  a  wolf, — not  as  yet, — because 
in  his  career  he  had  not  as  yet  made 
premeditated  attempts  to  devour  prey. 
But  in  the  process  of  delivering  himself 
up  to  be  devoured  by  others,  he  had 
done  things  which  if  known  of  any 
sheep  should  prevent  that  sheep  from 
being  received  into  a  decent  flock.  There 
had  been  that  little  trouble  about  his 
commission,  in  which,  although  he  had 
not  intended  to  cheat  either  Jew,  he  had 
done  that  which  the  world  would  have 
called  cheating  had  the  world  known  it. 
As  for  getting  goods  from  tradesmen 
without  any  hope  or  thought  of  paying 
for  them,  that  with  him  was  so  much  a 
thing  of  custom, — as  indeed  it  was  also 
with  them, — that  he  was  almost  to  be 
excused  for  considering  it  the  normal 
condition  of  life  for  a  man  in  his  po- 
sition. To  gamble  and  lose  money  had 
come  to  him  quite  naturally  at  a  very 
early  age.  There  had  now  come  upon 
him  an  idea  that  he  might  turn  the 


tables,  that  in  all  gambling  transactions 
some  one  must  win,  and  that  £is  he  had 
lost  much,  so  possibly  might  he  now 
win  more.  He  had  not  quite  yet  reached 
that  point  in  his  education  at  which  the 
gambler  learns  that  the  ready  way  to 
win  much  is  to  win  unfairly ; — not  quite 
yet,  but  he  was  near  it.  The  wolf  hood 
was  coming  on  him,  unless  some  good 
fortune  might  save  him.  There  might, 
however,  be  such  good  fortune  in  store 
for  him.  As  Lady  Elizabeth  had  said, 
a  sheep  that  was  very  dark  in  colour 
might  become  white  again.  If  it  be  not 
so,  what  is  all  this  doctrine  of  repentance 
in  which  we  believe  1 

Blackness  in  a  male  sheep  in  regard 
to  the  other  sin  is  venial  blackness. 
Whether  the  teller  of  such  a  tale  as 
this  should  say  so  outright,  may  be 
matter  of  dispute ;  but,  unless  he  say 
so,  the  teller  01  this  tale  does  not  know 
how  to  tell  his  tale  truly.  Blackness 
such  as  that  will  be  all  condoned,  and 
the  sheep  received  into  almost  any  flock, 
on  condition,  not  of  repentance  or  hu- 
miliation or  confession,  but  simply  of 
change  of  practice.  The  change  of  prac- 
tice in  certain  circumstances  and  at  a 
certain  period  becomes  expedient ;  and 
if  it  be  made,  as  regards  tints  in  the 
wool  of  that  nature,  the  sheep  becomes 
as  white  as  he  is  needed  to  be.  In  this 
respect  our  sheep  had  been  as  black  as 
any  sheep,  and  at  this  present  period  of 
his  life  had  need  of  much  change  before 
he  would  be  fit  for  any  decent  social 
herding. 

And  then  there  are  the  shades  of 
black  which  come  from  conviviality, — 
which  wo  may  call  table  blackness, — as 
to  which  there  is  an  opinion  constantly 
disseminated  by  the  moral  newspapers 
of  the  day,  that  there  has  come  to  be 
altogether  an  end  of  any  such  blackness 
among  sheep  who  are  gentlemen.  To 
make  up  for  this,  indeed,  there  has  been 
expressed  by  the  piquant  newspapers  of 
the  day  an  opinion  that  ladies  are  taking 
up  the  game  which  gentlemen  no  longer 
care  to  play.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
either  expression  has  in  it  much  of  truth. 
We  do  not  see  ladies  drunk,  certainly, 
and  wo  do  not  see  gentlemen  tumbling 
about  as  they  used  to  do,  because  tbeir 
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fashion  of  drinking  is  not  that  of  their 
grandfathers.  But  the  love  of  wine 
has  not  gone  out  from  among  men  ;  and 
men  now  are  as  prone  as  ever  to  indulge 
their  loves.  Our  black  sheep  was  very 
fond  of  wine, — and  also  of  brandy, 
though  he  was  wolf  enough  to  hide  his 
taste  when  occasion  required  it. 

Very  early  in  life  he  had  come  from 
France  to  live  in  England,  and  had  been 
placed  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  which 
had,  unfortunately  for  him,  been  quar- 
tered either  in  London  or  its  vicinity. 
And,  perhaps  equally  unfortunate  for 
him,  he  had  in  his  own  possession 
a  small  fortune  of  some  500^.  a  year. 
This  had  not  come  to  him  from  his 
father ;  and  when  hLs  father  had  died  in 
Paris,  about  two  years  before  the  date 
of  our  story,  he  had  received  no  acces- 
sion of  regular  income.  Some  couple  of 
thousand  of  pounds  had  reached  his 
hands  from  his  father's  effects,  which 
had  helped  him  through  some  of  the 
immediately  pressing  difficulties  of  the 
day, — for  his  own  income  at  that  time 
had  been  altogether  dissipated.  And 
now  he  had  received  a  much  larger  sum 
from  his  cousin,  with  an  assurance, 
however,  that  the  family  property  would 
not  become  his  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  family  title.  He  was  so  penniless 
at  the  time,  so  prone  to  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  so  little  given  to  considera- 
tion of  the  future,  that  it  may  be 
donbted  whether  the  sum  given  to  him 
was  not  compensation  in  full  for  all 
that  was  to  be  withheld  from  him. 

Still  there  was  his  chance  with  the 
heiress !  In  regarding  this  chance,  he 
had  very  soon  determined  that  he  would 
marry  his  cousin  if  it  might  be  within 
his  power  to  do  so.  He  knew,  and  fully 
appreciated,  his  own  advantages.  He 
was  a  handsome  man, — tall  for  a  Hot- 
spur, but  with  the  Hotspur  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  and  well-cut  features. 
There  lacked,  however,  to  him,  that 
peculiar  aspect  of  firmness  about  the 
temples  which  so  strongly  marked  the 
countenance  of  Sir  Harry  and  his 
daughter ;  and  there  had  come  upon  him 
a  hlas^  look,  and  certain  outer  signs  of  a 
bad  life,  which,  however,  did  not  mar 
bis  beauty,  nor  were  they  always  ap- 


parent. The  eye  was  not  always  blood- 
shot, nor  was  the  hand  constantly  seen 
to  shake.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  both 
as  to  his  moral  and  physical  position,  that 
he  was  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  of 
degradation,  but  that  there  was  yet  a 
possibility  of  salvation. 

He  was  Hving  in  a  bachelor's  set  of 
rooms,  at  this  time,  in  St.  James's  Street, 
for  which,  it  must  bo  presumed,  that 
ready  money  was  required.  During  the 
last  winter  he  had  horses  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, for  the  hire  of  which,  it  must 
be  feared,  that  his  prospects  as  heir  to 
Humblethwaite  had  in  some  degree 
been  pawned.  At  the  present  time  he 
had  a  horse  for  Park  riding,  and  he 
looked  upon  a  good  dinner,  with  good 
wine,  as  being  due  to  him  every  day,  as 
thoroughly  as  though  he  earned  it.  That 
he  had  never  attempted  to  earn  a  shilling 
since  the  day  on  which  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  soldier,  now  four  years  since,  the 
reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  informed. 

In  spite  of  all  his  faults,  this  man 
enjoyed  a  certain  social  popularity  for 
which  many  a  rich  man  would  hav« 
given  a  third  of  his  income.  Dukes 
and  duchesses  were  fond  of  him ;  and 
certain  persons,  standing  very  high  in 
the  world,  did  not  think  certain  parties 
were  perfect  without  him.  He  knew 
how  to  talk  enough,  and  yet  not  to  talk 
too  much.  No  one  could  say  of  him 
that  he  was  witty,  well-read,  or  given 
to  much  thinking;  but  he  knew  just 
what  was  wanted  at  this  point  of  time 
or  at  that,  and  could  give  it.  He  could 
put  himself  forward,  and  could  kee]> 
himself  in  the  background.  He  could 
shoot  well  without  wanting  to  shoot 
best.  He  could  fetch  and  carry,  but 
still  do  it  always  with  an  air  of  manly 
independence.  He  could  subserve  with- 
out an  air  of  cringing.  And  then  ho 
looked  like  a  gentleman. 

Of  all  his  well-to-do  friends,  perhaps 
he  who  really  liked  him  best  was  the 
Earl  of  Altringhara.  George  Hotspur 
was  at  this  time  something  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  the  Earl  was  four  years 
his  senior.  The  Earl  was  a  married 
man,  with  a  family,  a  wife  who  also 
liked  poor  George,  an  enormous  in- 
come, and  a  place  in  Scotland  at  which 
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George  always  spent  the  three  first 
weeks  of  grouse-shooting.  The  Earl 
was  a  kindly,  good-humoured,  liberal, 
but  yet  hard  man  of  the  world.  He 
knew  George  Hotspur  well,  and  would 
on  no  account  lend  him  a  shilling.  He 
would  not  have  given  his  friend  money 
to  extricate  him  from  any  diflficulty. 
But  he  forgave  the  sinner  all  his  sins, 
opened  Castle  Corry  to  him  every  year, 
provided  him  with  the  best  of  every- 
thing, and  let  him  come  and  dine  at 
Altringham  House,  in  Carlton  Gardens, 
as  often  almost  as  he  chose  during  the 
London  season.  The  Earl  was  very 
good  to  George,  though  he  knew  more 
about  him  than  perhaps  did  any  other 
man ;  but  he  would  not  bet  with  George, 
nor  would  he  in  any  way  allow  George 
to  make  money  out  of  him. 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  I  want  to  win 
money  of  you?"  he  once  said  to  our 
friend,  in  answer  to  a  little  proposition 
that  was  made  to  him  at  Kewmarket 
'*  I  don't  suppose  you  do,"  George  had 
answered.  **  Then  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  don't  want  to  lose  any,"  the  Earl  had 
replied.  And  so  the  matter  was  ended, 
and  George  made  no  more  propositions 
of  the  kind. 

The  two  men  were  together  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  looking  at  some  horses  which  the 
Earl  had  sent  up  to  be  sold  the  day  after 
the  dinner  in  Bruton  Street.  *'Sir 
Harry  seems  to  be  taking  to  you  very 
kindly,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  Well, — ^yes ;  in  a  half-and-half  sort 
of  way." 

**  It  isn't  everybody  that  would  give 
you  5,000/.,  you  know." 

"I  am  not  everybody's  heir,"  said 
George. 

**No;    and    you  ain't  his,  —  worse 

luck." 

"  I  am, — ^in  regard  to  the  title." 
"  What  good  will  that  do  you  1 " 
"When  he's  gone,  I  shall  be  the 

head  of  the  feimily.     As  far  as  I  can 

understand  these  matters,  he  hasn't  a 

right  to  leave  the  estates  away  fi-om 

me. 

"Power  is  right,  my  boy.      Legal 

power  is  undoubtedly  right." 

"  He  should  at  any  rate  divide  them. 

There  are  two  distinct  properties,  and 


either  of  them  would  make  me  .a  rich 
man.  I  don't  feel  so  very  much  obliged 
to  him  for  his  money, — though  of  course 
it  was  convenient." 

"  Very  convenient,  I  should  say, 
George.  How  do  you  get  on  with  your 
cousin  1 " 

"  They  watch  me  like  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse." 

"  Say  a  rat,  rather,  George.  Don't 
you  know  they  are  right  ?  Would  not 
I  do  the  same  if  she  were  my  girl, 
knowing  you  as  I  do  ] " 

"  She  might  do  worse,  my  Lord." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  He  thinks 
that  he  might  do  worse.  I  don't  doubt 
about  that.  All  this  matter  of  the 
family  and  the  title,  and  the  name, 
would  make  him  ready  to  fling  her  to 
you, — if  only  you  were  a  shade  leas  dark 
a  horse  than  you  are." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I'm  darker  than 
others." 

"  Look  here,  old  fellow  ;  I  don't  often, 
trouble  you  with  advice,  but  I  will  now. 
If  you'll  set  yourself  steadily  to  work  to 
live  decently,  if  you'll  tell  Sir  Harry  the 
whole  truth  about  your  money  matters, 
and  really  get  into  harness,  I  believe 
you  may  have  her.  Such  a  one  as 
you  never  had  such  a  chance  before. 
But  there's  one  thing  you  must  do." 

"  What  is  the  one  thing  ] " 

"  Wash  your  hands  altogether  of 
Mrs.  Morton.  You'll  have  a  difficulty, 
I  know,  and  perhaps  it  will  want  more 
pluck  than  you've  got  You  haven't  got 
pluck  of  that  kind." 

"  You  mean  that  I  don't  like  to  break 
a  woman's  heart  ] " 

"Fiddlestick!  Do  you  see  that 
mare,  there?" 

"I  was  just  looking  at  her.  Why 
should  you  part  with  her?" 

"She  was  the  best  animal  in  mj 
stables,  but  she's  given  to  eating  the 
stable-boys ;  old  Badger  told  me  flat, 
that  he  wouldn't  have  her  in  the  stables 
any  longer.  I  pity  the  fellow  who 
will  buy  her, — or  rather  his  fellow. 
She  killed  a  lad  once  in  Brookborough's 
stables." 

"  Why  don't  you  shoot  her?" 

"  I  can't  afford  to  shoot  horses,  ( 
tain  Hotspur.     I  had  my  chance 
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buying  her,  and  somebody  else  must  have 
his  chance  now.  That*s  the  lot  of  them ; 
one  or  two  good  ones,  and  the  rest 
what  I  call  rags.  Do  you  think  of 
what  I've  said ;  and  be  sure  of  this  : 
Mrs,  Morton  and  your  cousin  can't  go 
on  together.  Ta,  Ta! — I'm  going 
across  to  my  mother's." 

George  Hotspur,  when   he  was  left 
alone,  did  think  a  great  deal  about  it. 
He  was  not  a  man  prone  to  assure  him- 
self of  a  lady's  favour  without  cause ; 
and  yet  he  did  think  that  his  cousin  liked 
him.     As  to  that  terrible  difficulty  to 
which  Lord  Altriiigham  had  alluded,  he 
knew  that   something  must  be  done  ; 
but  there  were  cruel  embarrassments  on 
that   side   of  which   even  Altringham 
knew  nothing.     And  then  why  should 
he  do  that  which  his  friend  had  indi- 
cated to  him,  before  he  knew  whether 
it  would  be  necessary?     As  to  taking 
Sir  Harry  altogether  into  his  confidence 
about    his    money   matters,   that    was 
clearly  impossible.     Heaven  and  earth  ! 
How  could   the   one   man  speak  such 
truths,  or  the  other  man  listen  to  them  1 
"When  money  difficulties  come  of  such 
nature   as   those   which  weighted    the 
shoulders  of  poor  George  Hotspur,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  such  confidence  with  any  one.     The 
sufferer  cannot  even  make  a  confidant  of 
himself,  cannot  even  bring  himself  to 
look   at  his   own   troubles  massed  to- 
gether.    It  was  not  the  amount  of  his 
debts,  but  the  nature  of  them,  and  the 
characters  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
had    dealings,   that  were   so    terrible. 
Fifteen  thousand  pounds — less  than  one 
jear  s  income  from  Sir  Harry's  property 
— would  clear  him  of  everything,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge;  but  there  could  be  no 
such  clearing,  otherwise  than  by  money 
disbursed   by  himself,   without  a   dis- 
closure of  dirt  which  he  certainly  would 
not  dare  to  make  to  Sir  Harry  before 
his  marriage. 

But  yet  the  prize  to  be  won  was  so 
great,  and  there  were  so  many  reasons 
for  thinking  that  it  might  possibly  be 
within  his  grasp !  If,  after  all,  he 
might  live  to  be  Sir  George  Hotspur  of 
Humhlethwaite  and  Scarrowby  !  After 
thinking  of  it  as  well  as  he  could,  he 


determined  that  he  would  make  the 
attempt ;  but  as  to' those  preliminaries  to 
which  Lord  Altringham  had  referred,  he 
would  for  the  present  leave  them  to 
chance. 

Lord  Altringham  had  been  quite  right 
when  he  told  George  Hotspur  that  he 
was  deficient  in  a  certain  kind  of  pluck. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   BALL   IN    BRUTON    STREET. 

Sir  Harry  vacillated.  Lady  Elizabeth 
doubted,  and  Cousin  George  was  allowed 
to  come  to  the  ball.     At  this  time,  in 
the    common    understanding    of    such 
phrase,  Emily  Hotspur  was  heart-whole 
in  regard  to  her  cousin.     Had  she  been 
made  to  know  that  he  had  gone  away 
forever, — been  banished  to  some  anti- 
podes from  which  he  never   could  re- 
turn,— there  would  have  been  no  lasting 
sorrow  on  her  part,  though  there  might 
have   been  some   feeling  which  would 
have  given  her  an  ache  for  the  moment. 
She  had  thought   about  him,  as   girls 
will  think  of  men  as  to  whom  they  ovnx 
to  themselves  that  it  is   possible  that 
they  may  be  in  love  with  them  some 
day ; — and  she  liked  him  much.     She 
also  liked  Lord  Alfred,  but  the  liking 
had  been  altogether  of  a  different  kind. 
In  regard  to  Lord  Alfred  she  had  been 
quite  sure,  from  the  first  days  of  her 
intercourse   with   him,  that  she   could 
never  be  in  love  with  him.     He  was  to 
her  no  more  than  old  Mr.  Crutchley  or 
young  Mr.  Latheby, — a  man,  and  a  good 
sort  of  man,  but  no  more  than  a  man. 
To  worship  Lord  Alfred  must  be  im- 
possible to  her.     She  had  already  con- 
ceived that  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  her  to  worship  her  Cousin  George  in 
the  teeth  of  all  the  hard  things  that  she 
had  heard  of  him.     The  reader  may  be 
sure  that  such  a  thought  had  passed 
through  her  mind  when  she  asked  her 
mother  whether  Cousin  George  was  to 
be  accepted  as  a  black  sheep  or  a  white 
onel 

The  ball  was  a  very  grand  affair,  and 
Emily  Hotspur  was  a  very  great  lady. 
It  had  come  to  be  understood  that  the 
successful  suitor  for  her  hand  would  be 
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the  future  lord  of  Humblethwaite,  and 
the  power  with  which  she  was  thus 
vested  gave  her  a  prestige  and  standing 
wliich  can  hardly  be  attained  by  mere 
wit  and  beauty,  even  when  most  per- 
fectly combined.  It  was  not  that  all 
who  worshipped,  either  at  a  distance  or 
with  passing  homage,  knew  the  fact  of 
the  heiress- ship,  or  had  ever  heard  of  the 
20,000/.  a  year ;  but,  given  the  status, 
and  the  worshippers  will  come.  The 
word  had  gone  forth  in  some  mysterious 
way,  and  it  was  acknowledged  that 
EmUy  Hotspur  was  a  great  young  lady. 
Other  young  ladies,  who  were  not  great, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  postponed  to 
her  almost  without  jealousy,  and  young 
gentlemen  without  pretensions  regarded 
her  as  one  to  whom  they  did  not  dare 
to  ask  to  be  introduced.  Emily  saw  it 
all,  and  partly  liked  it,  and  partly  de- 
spised it.  But,  even  when  despising  it, 
she  took  advantage  of  it.  The  young 
gentlemen  without  pretensions  were  no 
more  to  her  than  the  chairs  and  tables ; 
and  the  young  ladies  who  submitted  to 
her  and  adored  her, — were  allowed  to  be 
submissive,  and  to  adore.  But  of  this 
she  was  quite  sure, — that  her  Cousin 
George  must  some  day  be  the  head  of 
her  own  family.  He  was  a  man  whom  she 
was  bound  to  treat  with  attentive  re- 
gard, if  they  who  had  the  custody  of  her 
chose  to  place  her  in  his  company  at  alL 
At  this  ball  there  were  some  very 
distinguished  people  indeed, — persons 
whom  it  would  hardly  be  improper  to 
call  illustrious.  There  were  two  royal 
duchesses,  one  of  whom  was  English, 
and  no  less  than  three  princes.  The 
Kussian  and  French  ambassadors  were 
both  there.  There  was  the  editor  of  the 
most  influential  newspaper  of  the  day, — 
for  a  few  minutes  only ;  and  the  Prime 
Minister  passed  through  the  room  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  Dukes  and 
duchesses  below  the  royal  degree  were 
common;  and  as  for  earls  and  coun- 
tesses, and  their  daughters,  they  formed 
the  ruck  of  the  crowd.  The  Poet- lau- 
reate didn't  come,  indeed,  but  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  three  Chinese  mandarins 
of  the  flrst  quality  entered  the  room  at 
eleven,  and  did  not  leave  till  one.  Poor 
Lady  Elizabeth  suffered  a  great  deal 


with  those  mandarins.  From  all  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  ball  was  quite  a 
success. 

George  Hotspur  dined  that  day  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Altringham,  and  went 
with  them  to  the  ball  in  the  evening. 
Lord  Altringham,  though  his  manner 
was  airy  and  almost  indifferent,  was  in 
truth  most  anxious  that  his  friend 
should  be  put  upon  his  feet  by  the 
marriage ;  and  the  Countess  was  so  keen 
about  it,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  of  innocent  intrigue  which  she 
would  not  have  done  to  accomplish  it 
She  knew  that  George  Hotspur  was  a 
rake,  was  a  gambler,  was  in  debt,  was 
hampered  by  other  difficulties,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it ;  but  she  liked  the  man, 
and  was  therefore  willing  to  believe 
that  a  rich  marriage  would  put  it  all 
right.  Emily  Hotspur  was  nothing  to 
her,  nor  was  Sir  Harry;  but  George 
had  often  made  her  own  house  pleasant 
to  her,  and  therefore,  to  her  thinking, 
deserved  a  wife  with  20,000/.  a  year. 
And  then,  if  there  might  have  been 
scruples  under  other  circumstances,  that 
fact  of  the  baronetcy  overcame  them.  It 
could  not  be  wrong  in  one  placed  as  was 
Lady  Altringham  to  assist  in  preventing 
any  separation  of  the  title  and  the  pro- 
perty. Of  course  George  might  probably 
squander  all  that  he  could  squander; 
but  that  might  be  made  right  by  settle- 
ments and  entails.  Lady  ^Utringham 
was  much  more  energetic  than  her  hus- 
band, and  had  made  out  quite  a  plan  of 
the  manner  in  which  George  should 
proceed.  She  discussed  the  matter 
with  him  at  great  length.  The  one 
difficulty  she  was,  indeed,  obliged  to  slur 
over  ;  but  even  that  was  not  altogether 
omitted  in  her  scheme.  "Whatever 
incumbrances  there  may  be,  free  your- 
self from  them  at  once,"  she  had 
advised. 

"That  is  so  very  easy  to  say,  Lady 
Altringham,  but  so  difficult  to  do." 

"  As  to  debts,  of  course  they  can't  be 
paid  without  money.  Sir  Harry  will 
And  it  worth  his  while  to  settle  any 
debts.  But  if  there  is  anything  else, 
stop  it  at  once."  Of  course  there  was 
something  else,  and  of  course  Xady  Al- 
tringham knew  what  that   ^ometihing 
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eke  was.  She  demanded,  in  accordance 
with  her  scheme,  that  George  should 
lose  no  time.  This  was  in  May.  It 
was  known  that  Sir  Harry  intended  to 
leave  town  early  in  June.  "  Of  course 
you  will  take  him  at  his  word,  and  go 
to  Humblethwaite  when  you  leave  us," 
she  had  said. 

"  No  time  has  been  named." 

"Then  you  can  name  your  own  with- 
out difficulty.  You  will  write  from 
Castle  Corry,  and  say  you  are  coming. 
That  is,  if  it's  not  all  settled  by  that 
time.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  done  in  a 
minute,  because  Sir  Harry  must  consent; 
but  I  should  begin  at  once, — only.  Cap- 
tain Hotspur,  leave  nothing  for  them  to 
find  out  afterwards.  What  is  past  they 
will  forgive."  Such  had  been  Lady 
Altringham's  advice,  and  no  doubt  she 
understood  the  matter  which  she  had 
been  discussing. 

When  George  Hotspur  entered  the 
room,  his  cousin  was  dancing  with  a 
prinqe.  He  could  see  her  as  he  stood 
speaking  a  few  words  to  Lady  Eliza- 
beth. And  in  talking  to  Lady  Eliza- 
beth he  did  not  talk  as  a  stranger  would, 
or  a  common  guest  He  had  quite 
understood  all  that  he  might  gain  by 
assuming  the  intimacy  of  cousinhood, 
and  he  had  assumed  it.  Lady  Elizabeth 
was  less  weary  than  before  when  he 
stood  by  her,  and  accepted  from  his 
hand  some  little  trifle  of  help,  which 
was  agreeable  to  her.  And  he  showed 
himself  in  no  hurry,  and  told  her  some 
little  story  that  pleased  her.  What  a 
pity  it  was  that  Cousin  George  should 
be  a  scamp,  she  thought,  as  he  went  on 
to  greet  Sir  Harry. 

And  with  Sir  Harry  he  remained  a 
minute  or  two.  On  such  an  occasion 
as  this  Sir  Harry  was  all  smiles,  and 
quite  willing  to  hear  a  little  town  gossip. 
"Come  with  the  Altringhams,  have 
youl  I'm  told  Altringham  has  just 
sold  all  his  horses.  What's  the  mean- 
ing of  that  1 " 

"  The  old  story,  Sir  Harry.  He  has 
weeded  his  stable,  and  got  the  buyers 
to  think  that  they  were  getting  the 
cream.  There  isn't  a  man  in  England 
knows  better  what  he's  about  better  than 
Altringham." 


Sir  Harry  smiled  his  sweetest,  and 
answered  with  some  good-humoured  re- 
mark, but  he  said  in  his  heart  that 
"  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  and 
that  his  cousin  was — not  a  man  of 
honour. 

There  are  some  things  that  no  rogue 
can  do.  He  can  understand  what  it  is  to 
condemn  roguery,  to  avoid  it,  to  dislike 
it,  to  disbelieve  in  it ; — but  he  cannot 
understand  what  it  is  to  hate  it.  Cousin 
George  had  probably  exaggerated  the 
transaction  of  which  he  had  spoken;  but 
he  had  little  thought  that  in  doing  so 
he  had  helped  to  imbue  Sir  Harry  with 
a  true  idea  of  his  own  character. 

George  passed  on,  and  saw  his  cousin, 
who  was  now  standing  up  with  a  foreign 
ambassador.  He  just  spoke  to  her  as 
he  passed  her,  calling  her  by  her  Chris- 
tian name  as  he  did  so.  She  gave  him 
her  hand  ever  so  graciously ;  and  he, 
when  he  had  gone  on,  returned  and 
asked  her  to  name  a  dance. 

"  But  I  don't  think  I've  one  left  that 
I  mean  to  dance,"  she  said. 

"Then  give  me  one  that  you  don't 
mean  to  dance,"  he  answered.  And  of 
course  she  gave  it  to  him. 

It  was  an  hour  afterwards  that  he 
came  to  claim  her  promise,  and  she  put 
her  arm  through  his  and  stood  up  with 
him.  There  was  no  talk  then  of  her 
not  dancing,  and  she  went  whirling 
round  the  room  with  him  in  great  bliss. 
Cousin  George  waltzed  well.  All  such 
men  do.  It  is  a  part  of  their  stock- 
in-trade.  On  this  evening  Emily  Hot- 
spur thought  that  he  waltzed  better 
than  any  one  else,  and  told  him  so. 
"  Another  turn  1  Of  course  I  will  with 
you,  because  you  know  what  you're 
about." 

"  I'd  blush  if  I'd  time,"  said  he. 

"A  great  many  gentlemen  ought  to 
blush,  I  know.  That  prince,  whose 
name  I  always  forget,  and  you,  are  the 
only  men  in  the  room  who  dance  well, 
according  to  my  ideas." 

Then  off  they  went  again,  and  Emily 
was  very  happy.  He  could  at  least  dance 
well,  and  there  could  be  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  enjoy  his  dancing  well 
since  he  had  been  considered  to  be  white 
enough  to  be  asked  to  the  ball. 
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But  with  George  there  was  present 
at  every  turn  and  twist  of  the  dance  an 
idea  that  he  was  there  for  other  work 
than  that.  He  was  tracking  a  head  of 
game  after  which  there  would  be  many 
hunters.  He  had  his  advantages,  and  so 
would  they  have  theirs.  One  of  his  was 
this,— that  he  had  her  there  with  him  now, 
and  he  must  use  it.  She  would  not  fall 
into  his  mouth  merely  by  being  whirled 
round  the  room  pleasantly.  At  last 
she  was  still,  and  consented  to  take 
a  walk  with  him  out  of  the  room, 
somewhere  out  amidst  the  crowd,  on 
the  staircase  if  possible,  so  as  to  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  Of  course  he  soon 
had  her  jammed  into  a  corner  out  of 
which  there  was  no  immediate  mode  of 
escape. 

"We  shall  never  get  away  again," 
she  said,  laughing.  Had  she  wanted  to 
get  away,  her  tone  and  manner  would 
have  been  very  different. 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  feel  yourself 
to  be  the  same  sort  of  person  here  that 
you  are  at  Humblethwaite,"  he  said. 

"  Exactly  the  same." 

"  To  me  you  seem  to  be  so  different." 

"  In  what  way  1 " 

"  I  don*t  think  you  are  half  so  nice." 

"  How  very  unkind ! " 

Of  course  she  was  flattered.  Of  all 
flattery,  praise  is  the  coarsest  and  least 
efficacious.  When  you  would  flatter 
a  man,  talk  to  him  about  himself,  and 
criticise  him,  pulling  him  to  pieces  by 
comparison  of  some  small  present  fault 
with  his  past  conduct; — and  the  rule 
holds  the  same  with  a  woman.  To  tell 
her  that  she  looks  well  is  feeble  work ; 
but  complain  to  her  wofully  that  there 
is  something  wanting  at  the  present 
moment,  something  lacking  from  the 
usual  high  standard,  some  temporary 
loss  of  beauty,  and  your  solicitude  will 
prevail  with  her. 

"  And  in  what  am  I  not  nice  1  I  am 
sure  Tm  trying  to  be  as  nice  as  I  know 
how." 

"Down  at  Humblethwaite  you  are 
simply  yourself, — Emily  Hotspur." 

"  And  what  am  I  here  1 " 

"That  formidable  thing, — a  success. 
Don't  you  feel  yourself  that  you  are 
lifted  a  little  off  your  legs  1 " 


"  Not  a  bit ; — not  an  inch.  Whv 
should  I?" 

"I  fail  to  make  you  understand  quite 
what  I  mean.  Don't  you  feel  that  Avith 
all  these  princes  and  potentat€S  you  are 
forced  to  be  something  else  than  your 
natural  self]  Don't  you  know  that  you 
have  to  put  on  a  special  manner,  and  to 
talk  in  a  special  way?  Does  not  the 
champagnefly  to  your  head,  more  or  lessl" 

"  Of  course  the  piinces  and  potentates 
are  not  the  same  as  old  Mrs.  Crutchley, 
if  you  mean  that." 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you,  you  know, 
only  I  cannot  help  being  very  anxious; 
and  I  found  you  so  perfect  at  Humble- 
thwaite that  I  cannot  say  that  I  like 
any  change.  You  know  I  am  to  come 
to  Humblethwaite  again  ? " 

"  Of  course  you  are." 

"You  go  down  next  month,  I  believe  1 " 

"  Papa  talks  of  going  to  Scarrowby 
for  a  few  weeks.  He  always  does  every 
year,  and  it  is  so  dull.  Did  you  ever  see 
Scarrowby]" 

"  Never." 

"  You  ought  to  come  there  some  day. 
You  know  one  branch  of  the  Hotspurs 
did  live  there  for  ever  so  long." 

"  Is  it  a  good  house  1 " 

"Very  bad  indeed;  but  there  are 
enormous  woods,  and  the  country  is  very 
wild,  and  everything  is  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  However,  of  course  you  would 
not  come,  because  it  is  in  the  middle  of 
your  London  season.  There  would  be 
ever  so  many  things  to  keep  you.  You 
are  a  man  who,  I  suppose,  never  was 
out  of  London  in  June  in  yuur  life, 
unless  some  race  meeting  was  going  oil" 

"  Do  you  really  take  me  for  such  as 
that,  Emily  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  That  is  what  they  tell 
me  you  are.  Is  it  not  true  ?  Don't  you 
go  to  races  ]  " 

"  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  under- 
take never  to  put  my  foot  on  a  racecourse 
again  this  minute.  I  will  do  so  now  if 
you  wiU  only  ask  it  of  me." 

She  paused  a  moment,  half  thinking 
that  she  would  ask  it,  but  at  last  she 
determined  against  it. 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  if  you  think  it 
proper  to  stay  away,  you  can  do  so 
without  my  asking  it.     I  have  no  right 
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to  make  such  a  request.  If  you  think 
races  are  bad,  why  don't  you  stay  away 
of  your  own  accord  ? " 

**  They  are  bad,"  he  said. 

"  Then  why  do  you  go  to  them  ? " 

"  They  are  bad,  and  I  do  go  to  them. 
They  are  very  bad,  and  I  go  to  them 
very  often.  Eut  I  will  stay  away  and 
never  put  my  foot  on  another  racecourse 
if  you,  my  cousin,  will  ask  me." 

"  That  is  nonsense." 

"  Try  me.  It  shall  not  be  nonsense. 
If  you  care  enough  about  me  to  wish  to 
save  me  from  what  is  evil,  you  can  do 
it.  I  care  enough  about  you  to  give  up 
the  pursuit  at  your  bidding." 

As  he  said  this  he  looked  down  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  knew  that  the  full 
weight  of  his  gaze  was  upon  her.  She 
knew  that  his  words  and  his  look 
together  were  intended  to  impress  her 
with  some  feeling  of  his  love  for  her. 
She  knew  at  the  moment,  too,  that 
they  gratified  her.  And  she  remembered 
also  in  the  same  moment  that  her  Cousin 
George  was  a  black  sheep. 

"  If  you  cannot  refrain  from  what  is 
bad  without  my  asking  you,"  she  said, 
"  your  refraining  will  do  no  good." 

He  was  making  her  some  answer,  when 
she  insisted  on  being  taken  away.  "  I 
must  get  into  the  dancing- room ;  I  must 
indeed,  George.  I  have  already  thrown 
over  some  poor  wretch.  No,  not  yet, 
I  see,  however.  I  was  not  engaged  for 
the  quadrille ;  but  I  must  go  and  look 
after  the  people." 

He  led  her  back  through  the  crowd  ; 
and  as  he  did  so  he  perceived  that  Sir 
Harrj^'s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  He 
did  not  much  care  for  that.  If  he  could 
carry  his  Cousin  Emily,  he  thought  that 
he  might  carry  the  Baronet  also. 

He  could  not  get  any  special  word 
with  her  again  that  night.  He  asked 
her  for  another  dance,  but  she  would  not 
grant  it  to  him.  "  You  forget  the  princes 
and  potentates  to  whom  I  have  to  attend," 
she  said  to  him,  quoting  his  own  words. 

He  did  not  blame  her,  even  to  him- 
self, judging  by  the  importance  which 
he  attached  to  every  word  of  private 
convei-sation  which  he  could  have  with 
her,  that  she  found  it  to   be  equally 


important.  It  was  something  gained 
that  she  should  know  that  he  was 
thinking  of  her.  He  could  not  be  to 
her  now  like  any  cousin,  or  any  other 
man,  with  whom  she  might  dance  three 
or  four  times  without  meaning  anything. 
As  he  was  aware  of  it,  so  must  she  be ; 
and  he  was  glad  that  she  should  feel 
that  it  was  so. 

"Emily  tells  me  that  you  are  going 
to  Scarrowby  next  month,"  he  said  after- 
wards to  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Harry  frowned  and  answered  him 
very  shortly,  "Yes,  we  shall  go  there 
in  June." 

"  Is  it  a  large  place  ] " 

"  Large  1  How  do  you  mean  ]  It  is 
a  good  property." 

"  But  the  house  ? " 

"  The  house  is  quite  large  enough  for 
us,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  "  but  wo  do  not 
have  company  there." 

This  was  said  in  a  very  cold  tone, 
and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  added. 
George,  to  do  him  justice,  had  not  been 
fishing  for  an  invitation  to  Scarrowby. 
He  had  simply  been  making  conversa- 
tion with  the  Baronet.  It  would  not 
have  suited  him  to  go  to  Scarrowby, 
because  by  doing  so  he  would  have  lost 
the  power  of  renewing  his  visit  to 
Humblethwaite.  But  Sir  Harry  in  this 
interview  had  been  so  very  ungracious, — 
and,  as  George  knew  very  well,  because 
of  the  scene  in  the  corner, — that  there 
might  be  a  doubt  whether  he  would 
ever  get  to  Humblethwaite  at  all.  If 
he  failed,  however,  it  should  not  be  for 
the  want  of  audacity  on  his  own  part. 

But,  in  truth.  Sir  Harry's  blackness 
was  still  the  result  of  vacillation.  Though 
he  would  fain  redeem  this  prodigal,  if 
it  were  possible,  and  give  him  eveiy- 
thing  that  was  to  be  given ;  yet,  when 
he  saw  the  prodigal  attempting  to  help 
himself  to  the  good  things,  his  wrath 
was  aroused.  George  Hotspur,  as  he 
betook  himself  from  Bruton  Street  to 
such  other  amusements  as  were  at  his 
command,  meditated  much  over  his 
position.  He  thought  he  could  give  up 
the  racecourses ;  but  he  was  sure  that  he 
could  at  any  rate  say  that  he  would  give 
them  up. 


To  he  confinv^d. 
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Twenty  years  ago  the  present  writer 
received  from  a  friend  travelling  in 
Bohemia  a  letter  from  which  the  foUow- 
ing  is  an  extract : — 

"  I  must  tell  you  of  my  Prague  dis- 
covery of  the  English  poetess  Elizabetha 
Joanna  Westonia,  who  died  at  thirty, 
in  1612,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Thomas. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  send  you  some 
fragments  of  her  history,  which  I  ex- 
cavated through  the  kind  exertions  of 
a  Czech  bookseller.  Fierce  Queen  Bess, 
with  her  horrid  persecutions  of  the 
Papists,  drove  this  gentle  creature  and 
her  parents  out  of  England,  and  they 
settled  in  Bohemia.  Here  Joanna  grew 
a  miracle  of  learning,  and  corresponded, 
like  Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  all  the 
learned  men  of  her  time.  Julius 
Scaliger  called  her  the  tenth  '  Muse ; 
and  Paul  Melissus,  a  French  poel ,  sent 
her  a  laurel  crown.  At  one  time  in 
her  life,  just  after  her  father's  death, 
she  seems  to  have  suffered  greatly 
from  penurious  circumstances.  At 
length  the  Austrian  agent  at  Prague 
espied  this  violet,  and  had  the  fortune 
to  wear  her  in  his  bosom.  Joanna 
bore  this  Commissioner  from  Vienna 
seven  children,  and  then  died— of  what 
I  cannot  find  out." 

So  far  my  friend  and  correspondent 
of  twenty  years  ago,  and  no  farther. 
Much  farther  he  travelled,  and  much 
more  he  wrote,  but  never  a  word  more 
of  the  young  English  poetess,  lying 
silent  these  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  in  ancient  Prague,  in  the  cloister 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Thomas. 

And  that  friend  of  mine  is  himself 
also  quite  silent  for  ever  : 

"  A  spirit,  not  a  breathing  voice." 

But  at  last,  looming  through  the  dusk 
of   time,   I  have  dimly  descried  our 


Joanna  again,  and  heard  her  ever  so  far 
away  softly  turning  her  Latin  verses. 
For  now  a  friend  and  correspondent 
of  a  younger  generation  has  been  hard 
at  work  to  give  me  a-  pleasure,  and 
sends  me  from  Berlin  a  little  roll  of 
manuscript,  filled  with  all  of  Joanna 
Westonia  that  can  go  into  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  her  life  and  works. 

E.  C.  B.,  my  dear  little  kinswoman, 
and  correspondent  of  the  present,  is  a 
young  girl  who  touches  and  turns  over 
with  reverent  fingers  these  dried  spiced 
blossoms  of  a  long-ago  life,  which  just 
flowered,  and  died  in  its  summer-time. 

She  has  built  up,  with  such  materials 
as  were  within  her  reach,  a  little  me- 
moir, in  her  own  English  words.  Cai-e- 
fuUy  she  builds,  with  all  that  innocent 
pretentiousness  and  pride  of  construc- 
tion observable  in  the  style  of  young 
literary  architects,  and  which  seem  to 
me  somehow  touching  and  pretty. 

"  This  accomplished  and  lovely  per- 
"  son,"  begins  my  little  lady,  "  has  too 
"  long  been  forgotten  in  her  native 
"  country.  Though  an  Englishwoman 
"  by  birth,  and  therefore "  (insists 
patriotic  E.  C.  E.)  "especially  deserv- 
**  ing  our  esteem  and  reverence,  she  is 
"  hardly  remembered  except  in  Ger- 
"  many — Bohemia  more  particularly, 
"  which  was  the  land  of  her  adoption." 

E.  C.  R  modestly  hopes  that  her 
little  sketch,  the  materials  for  which 
have  been  obtained  through  the  kind- 
ness of  her  German  friends,  may  help 
to  rescue  this  gifted  creature  from 
oblivion  in  her  own  country.  The 
literary  authorities  of  her  own  day  are 
at  a  loss  for  words  in  eulogizing  her 
talents  and  virtues.  They  speak  with 
one  accord  of  her  heroic  fortitude  and 
more  than  masculine  courage  in  adver- 
sity. They  praise  her  lovely  modesty 
and  reserve,  and  her  religious  devotion ; 
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they  ascribe  to  her,  in  short,  all  good- 
ness and  grace  that  a  woman  can  possess. 
When  they  mention  her,  it  is  "  with  a 
sort  of  rapture."  Joseph  Scaliger  calls 
her  "a  wonder  of  virtue;"  George 
Martyn  of  Baldhoven,  "  the  wonder  of 
her  time."  Peter  Lotichius,  and  Bal- 
thazar Caminaeus,  "the  tenth  Muse," 
"a  poetess  such  as  Ovid  described  in 
his  Elegiacs."  Paulus  Melissus,  the  "  re- 
nowned French  knight  and  poet,"  speaks 
of  her  as  "the  pupil  of  the  Muses." 
Nicolaus  Majus,  and  Johann  Leo,  as 
"  the  fourth  Grace  "...  Johann  Leo  was 
her  husband,  and  we  feel  glad  of  this 
tribute  to  her  personal  charms  from  him; 
and  we  take  it  as  a  kind  of  voucher  that 
our  Joanna  was  loveworthy  and  winsome, 
as  well  as  a  very  superior  young  lady. 

Now  let  us  look  on  her  in  her  habit 
418  she  lived, — ^just  a  few  pictures  that 
pass  in  procession  across  the  magic 
mirror  over  which  my  E.  C.  R.  presides, 
her  tiny  wand  a  pen.  It  is  a  pity  that, 
with  all  her  gentle  sprighting,  the  pic- 
tures are  so  few,  so  faint. 

Elizabeth  Joan  Weston  was  born  in 
London,  on  the  2nd  November,  1582. 
She  came  of  gentle  blood — noble,  the 
German  records  say,  but  that  is  pro- 
bably a  continentad  misconstruction — 
and  her  father  might  have  held  a  high 
position  at  Court,  we  are  told,  but  for  his 
persistent  adherence  to  the  Romish  faith. 
This  circumstance,  in  the  days  of  bran- 
new  Protestantism,  and  of  elderly  Queen 
Bess,  was  as  effectual  a  bar  to  political 
advancement  as  it  continued  to  be  up 
to  the  year  of  grace  1829.  The  Queen 
appears  to  have  caiTied  her  disfavour  to 
downright  enmity  in  the  case  of  Joanna's 
father,  for  WQ.iire  told  that  "  the  unfor- 
"tunate  gentleman  was  compelled  to 
"  leave  his  [country  in  consequence  of 
"  the  religious  persecutions  to  which  he 
"  was  subjected  by  Queen  Elizabeth." 

Having  quitted  England  for  ever, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children — a 
son  and  daughter — Weston  first  visited 
France  and  Italy.  In  a  short  time  they 
appear  to  have  finished  their  wander- 
ings in  Bohemia,  Weston  purchasing  a 
house  and  estate  at  Briex. 

In  settling  there  he  availed  himself 


of  the  friendship  and  protection  of  Peter 
Bok  von  Rosenstein,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Bohemian  nobles. 

We  next  hear  of  the  careful  educa- 
tion of  Joanna  and  her  brother ;  and 
E.  C.  R.  (taking  the  opportunity  to 
compliment  her  German  friends)  tells  us 
that  "  the  genius  of  the  former  rapidly 
developed  in  the  land  of  learning  and 
poetry." 

During  the  short  residence  of  the 
family  in  Italy  Joanna  has  acquired, 
besides  Italian,  some  knowledge  of  the 
Welch,  or  ancient  French  (Breton), 
dialect.  Now  she  wishes  to  perfect 
herself  in  Grerman  and  Bohemian,  and 
soon  comes  to  speak  the  latter  like  a 
native — a  facility  not  unusual  in  early 
youth,  when  the  language  to  be  attained 
is  the  one  spoken  on  all  sides.  She 
also  takes  lessons  in  Latin  from  a  cer- 
tain scholar,  Johann  Hammon  by  name. 
So  quickly  does  she  master  it  that  we 
find  her  "  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
able  to  read  and  enjoy  the  Latin 
poets."  Along  with  Latin  we  are  given 
to  understand  she  "  acquired  the  art  of 
poetry,  and  became  not  much  later  an 
accomplished  poetess  herself."  One 
authority  tells  us  that  she  was  well 
versed  in  Greek  also. 

This  happy  and  peaceful  period  of 
her  education,  during  which  she  enjoys 
"  all  the  pleasures  of  her  ago,"  is  ab- 
ruptly terminated  by  the  death  of  her 
father.  A  dark  cloud  now  overglooms 
the  magic  mirror,  and  we  find  the 
widow,  and  our  Joanna  at  fifteen, 
struggling  through  a  night  of  disaster 
and  misery.  Utter  poverty  and  friend- 
lessness  overwhelm  them,  and  embitter 
their  sorrow.  "  How  often  "  (cries  E.  C. 
R  sympathisingly)  "  must  poor  Joanna 
"have  looked  back  with  tears  to  her 
"  well-fostered  childhood  in  that  happy 
"  home  1 " 

The  father  left  heavy  debts,  and  to 
clear  off  these  the  widow  has  to  sell  the 
house  and  estate  at  Briex.  But  the 
produce  of  the  sale  not  satisfying  the 
creditors,  she  and  her  daughter  come 
to  Prague  in  great  distress,  anxious  to 
gain  the  protection  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolph.     Their  purpose  is  vaguely  ex- 
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pressed ;  but  whatever  they  hope  to 
obtain  by  such  an  appeal,  they  liope 
in  vain.  This  Emperor  is  notoriously 
inaccessible,  except  through  Court  influ- 
ence, and  their  first  and  only  powerful 
friend,  Peter  Bok,  has  lost  all  the 
interest  that  he  once  possessed  in  high 
places,  by  his  adoption  of  the  Lutheran 
faith. 

The  two  poor  souls  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  wait  patiently  for  some  favour- 
able opportunity  to  reach  the  Emperor ; 
undergoing  meanwhile  the  sharpest  pri- 
Tations,  "  often  in  need  of  necessaries  j 
even  suffering  from  hunger." 

At  length  relief  comes  in  the  respect- 
able form  of  the  learned  Prebendary 
Barthold  Pontain  von  Brietenburg ; 
who,  although  it  is  not  recorded,  has 
probably  known  them  at  least  by  name 
in  happier  times,  at  Briex,  which,  we  are 
told,  is  his  native  place.  He  helps  them 
generously,  not  only  with  money,  but 
by  making  useful  and  powerful  friends 
for  them.  Among  these  are  Philippe 
de  Monte,  Chapel-master  to  the  Court, 
and  Nicolaus  Majus,  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  and  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  Joachimsthal ;  doubtless 
that  very  Nicolaus  Majus  who  afterwards 
agrees  with  Johann  Leo  in  calling  our 
Joanna  "the  fourth  Grace."  Then  other 
"cherished"  and  cherishing  friends  of 
the  widow  and  her  daughter  are  named, 
Johann  Bavoitius,  the  Emperor's  private 
secretary,  and  Hcinrich  von  Pisneize, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Bohemia.  All  these 
grave  and  reverend  seigniors  treat  the 
young  Joanna  "  with  fatherly  kind- 
ness ; "  they  are  men  of  culture  and 
ability  who  can  discern  and  appreciate 
her  gifts.  They  warmly  befriend  her 
with  all  their  influence  :  they  read  her 
poetry  with  "  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment." It  has  been  written  probably 
in  the  hope  of  improving  by  her  literary 
eflforts  her  mother's  position  and  her 
X)wn  ;  perhaps  also  to  soothe  the  pangs 
of  bodily  privation  and  heart-sickness. 

They  become  aware  of  the  courage 
and  fortitude,  beyond  her  years,  of  this 
scholarly  young  lady,  cast  at  so  tender 
an  age  among  the  rudest  and  roughest 
experiences  of  life.     One  can  imagine 


the  glistening  eyes,  the  pitiful  grave 
wonder,  with  which  these  fatherly  men 
regard  the  brave,  half-starved  child. 
We  shake  hands  tearfully  with  good 
Heinrich  von  Pisneize  when  he  takes 
gallant  little  Joanna  and  her  mother 
"  home  to  his  own  house."  He  "  sup- 
ported them  there  for  a  long  time  in  the 
most  generous  manner."  His  "great 
"  desire  was  to  lay  the  history  of  this 
**  wronged  and  suffering  pair  before  the 
"  Emperor."  The  exact  nature  of  their 
wrongs  is  not  explained,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  dishonest  persons  have 
made  unjust  and  excessive  claims  on 
the  father's  estate,  occasioning  ruinous 
litigation.  For  we  hear  of  Heinrich 
von  Pisneize  placing  the  affair  of  their 
lawsuit  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor 
Zedenke  von  Ladowitz,  through  whom 
it  is  brought  before  the  Emperor.  Now 
this  inaccessible  Emperor  himself  is 
"  roused  to  take  a  warm  interest"  in  the 
ladies.  He  "  commanded  Adam  von 
"  Steinberg,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to  exa- 
"  mine  the  affair,  and  see  that  their 
"  rights  and  interests  were  protected  in 
"  Bohemia." 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  all 
the  world,  however,  this  piewre  of  a 
lawsuit  holds  on  to  the  poor  things,  with 
that  diabolical  tenacity  of  which  law- 
suits are  capable,  and  in  the  year  1603 
it  had  not  yet  been  got  rid  of.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  final  glimpse  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  our  Joanna  and  her  mo- 
ther live  on  the  bounty  of  their  generous 
friend  Heinrich  von  Pisneize.  Just  at 
this  time  come  the  afflicting  tidings  of 
the  death  of  John  Weston,  the  widow's 
son,  at  Ingolstadt  We  have  heard 
very  little  of  him,  and  nothing  of  how 
he  came  to  live,  or  to  die,  at  Ingolstadt. 
But,  now  that  he  is  dead,  we  are  told 
that  he  was  "  a  youth  of  much  promise 
and  great  natural  gifts,"  and  that  his 
mother  and  sister,  all  through  the  bitter 
winter  of  their  discontent,  have  been 
fondly  hoping  for  a  time  when  young 
Johann  should  be  their  helper  and 
comforter.  His  death  is  represented  as 
the  climax  of  their  disappointments  and 
sorrows. 

However,  Joanna  ia  new  bogvnnmg  to 
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be  known,  and  even  celebrated,  through 
her  writings.  She  "  composed  the  most 
beautiful  Elegiacs  in  the  purest  Latin," 
and  "  Essays  on  connected  and  uncon- 
nected subjects,"  &c.  &c.  She  excites 
the  admiration  and  amazement,  not  only 
of  the  literary  worthies  of  Bohemia, 
among  whom  she  already  takes  her 
place,  but  also  of  the  scholars  and  sages 
of  distant  lands.  Her  fame  extends  all 
over  Germany,  and  our  British  con- 
science is  a  little  easier  when  we  learn 
that  "  England  and  the  Netherlands  " 
at  this  time  help  to  pay  the  general 
tribute  of  "  admiration  and  amazement," 
due  to  English-bom  Joanna.  In  the 
year  1601,  Paulus  Mehssus,  **  renowned 
French  knight  and  poet,"  sends  her, 
"  as  the  custom  was,"  a  laurel- wreath ; 
and  the  Palatine  Council  decree  that 
the  gifted  girl  shall  be  crowned  there- 
witL  E.  C.  K.  innocently  thinks  "this 
must  have  been,  at  all  events,  a  great 
comfort  to  Joanna." 

We  will  trust  that  she  found  a  greater 
in  that  fairer  crown  of  womanhood,  her 
bridal  wreath,  which  in  1603  she  accepts 
from  "Johann  Leo,  Professor  of  law, 
and  Agent  of  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Vienna."  Our  Miracle  of  Virtue,  Tenth 
Muse,  and  Fourth  Grace — perhaps  chiefly 
in  that  last  character — charms  the  lawj-er 
and  brings  him  to  her  feet.  She  "did 
not  refuse  to  become  his  wife." 

Let  us  credit  our  poetess  of  twenty 
with  at  least  one  pennyworth  of  romance 
to  that  enormous  quantity  of  Latin,  and 
believe  that  she  sees  something  more  in 
this  "  good  and  talented  man"  than  the 
lawyer  who  may  possibly  give  her 
mother  and  herself  a  helping  hand  "  in 
the  settlement  of  their  lawsuit." 

We  do  not  know  if  her  Leo  helps, 
but  we  now  soon  hear  the  last  of  that 
suit.  The  King  of  England  himself 
takes  Joanna  under  his  protection,  and 
by  dint  of  his  intercession  with  the 
Emperor — whose  interest  in  the  matter 
seems  to  have  cooled  of  late — the  settle- 
ment of  the  lawsuit,  ^"^  thai  first  toish  of 
her  heart  "(I)  is  accomplished. 

In  one  of  her  poems  Joanna  rejoices 
at  the  thought  that  henceforth  she  will 
have  no  more  need  to  petition  the  Em- 


peror, or  rely  on  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  for  favour  and  mediation. 

Verte  stylum,  mea  musa. 
Carmine  lugiibri  non  fata  sinistra  dolebis  ; 

Ad  proceres  nee  jam  ducet  anindo  preces  ; 
Non  supplex  mea  vota  feres  ad  Caesaris  aulam, 

Nee  nuhi  difficilem  sollicitabis  opem. 

Change  thy  note,  my  Muse. 
No  more  &wail  in  song  thine  adverse  Fates  ; 
No  more  in  prayer  to  'princes  tune  thy 
reed; 
No  more,  a  suppliant  at  ^reat  Caesar's  gates, 
Reluctant  aid  implore  m  bitter  need. 

E.  C.  R.  has  hardly  anything  to  tell 
us  of  Joanna's  married  life.  I,  for  my 
part,  cannot  help  wishing  we  had  some 
pleasant  details  about  it;  some  little 
tender  particulars  that  would  sweeten 
our  thought  of  it.  But  we  have  to  fancy 
them  all  for  ourselves :  Joanna  begins 
to  fade  from  the  magic  mirror  almost  on 
her  wedding-day.  We  are  told  some- 
thing of  the  five  editions  of  her  poems 
and  essays  ;  but  of  her  seven  children 
nothing,  except  that  she  bore  them. 
Just  a  warm  gleam,  flushing  the  en- 
chanted disc ;  a  glimpse,  half-revealed, 
of  a  marriage-home  of  "  peace  and  rest," 
compensating  for  her  troublous  maiden- 
hood ;  of  "  a  tender  mother"  amidst  her 
troop  of  little  ones — and  presently  the 
mirror  darkens,  the  pictures  are  done  : 
Joanna  dies  "at  thirty,  and  is  buried 
in  the  cloister  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Thomas." 

A  scholarly  friend  has  given  his 
helping  hand  to  our  little  essay,  eng- 
lishing  a  few  of  Joanna's  verses,  and 
contributing  the  graceful  and  affectionate 
commentary  which  follows  : — 

Notwithstanding  considerable  metri- 
cal irregularities,  from  which  some  of  the 
more  celebrated  of  her  predecessors  were 
not  altogether  exempt,  the  Latin  verses 
of  this  accomplished  lady  are  delightful. 
Simple  and  melodious,  they  flow  as  na- 
turally as  her  tears,  poor  child !  or  as 
the  pious  ejaculations  of  her  loving 
Christian  heart.  She  sings,  as  it  were, 
to  classical  tunes  moved  by  her  own 
tender  and  often  sorrowful  feelings;  and 
charms  me  by  the  grace  of  her  diction 
as  well  as  by  the  purity  and  justness  of 
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her  thoughts.  The  specimens  which  I 
have  seen  are  remarkable  for  their  ease 
and  perspicuity.  Indeed,  in  these  re- 
spects, she  appears  to  me  to  surpass 
many  of  the  famous  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

She  evidently  had  drunk  deeply  at 
the  pure  fountains  of  antiquity,  and  had 
not  studied  Virgil  and  Ovid  in  vain. 
Yet  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  she  may 
possibly  have  been  affected  by  other 
and  very  different  influences. 

In  those  days,  as  it  has  been  often 
remarked,  there  were  comparatively  but 
few  novels,  and  fewer  still  of  those  ex- 
citing novelties  which  flood  the  cata- 
logues of  our  booksellers,  and  bewilder 
the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  reading 
public.  One  notable  means  of  literary 
amusement  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  seems  to  have 
been  found  in  the  various  books  of 
Emblems,  which  were  so  plentifully  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe. 

The  printing-presses  of  Antwerp, 
Palis,  Lyons,  Zurich,  Augsburg,  and 
other  places,  sent  forth  year  after  year 
continually  new  works  of  this  kind,  or 
new  editions  of  the  more  popular  old 
ones,  and  Prague  itself  had  already  fol- 
lowed their  example.  The  authors  of 
these  books  were  among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  professional  men.  Alciati 
of  Milan,  the  restorer  of  Eoman  juris- 
prudence; Paolo  Giovio,  Bishop  of 
^N'ocera ;  Sambucus  and  Adrian  Junius, 
celebrated  physicians  both — along  with 
a  host  of  others  famous  in  their  genera- 
tion— are  among  the  names  best  known; 
and  many  other  great  doctors  of  law, 
physic,  and  divinity,  contributed  from 
their  stores  of  learning,  and  exercised 
their  ingenuity  upon  these  small-sized 
but  great-hearted  productions.  Here 
they  compressed  into  the  space  of  a  few 
Latin  or  vernacular  lines  a  boundless 
wealth  of  "old  saws  and  modern  in- 
stances," and,  compared  to  some  of  their 
collections,  we  may  almost  say  that  the 
golden  verses  of  Hierocles  were  but  as 
a  handful  of  nuggets  to  the  mine  itself. 
All  learned  treasure-houses  were  ran- 
sacked, and  their  annals,  biographies, 
works  of  science  and  natural  history, 
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made  to  famish   examples  and  illus- 
trations. 

These  moral  and  religious  epigrams 
formed  as  it  were  the  soul  of  the  Em- 
blem, the  body  of  which  consisted  in 
the  quaint  little  engravinej  which  illus- 
trated the  letterpress.  Many  of  these 
engravings  were  from  the  pencils  of  great 
masters,  and  I  have  a  little  book  before 
my  eyes,  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand, 
where,  for  thought,  and  composition, 
and  grandeur  of  treatment,  the  designs 
are  not  unworthy  of  Titian  or  Albrecht 
DUrer.  In  spite  of  all  these  attractions, 
I  am  painfully  conscious  that  the  plea- 
sure derivable  from  such  books  as  these 
is  voted  by  our  contemporaries  to  be  of 
the  mildest  possible  description.  In- 
deed, the  entire  subject  of  emblems 
seems  to  have  been  passed  over  with 
disdain,  if  it  were  not  altogether  un- 
known to  them,  by  the  historians  of 
mediaeval  literature.  This  seems  to  me 
a  grievous  oversight. 

Nothing  but  reverence  for  departed 
genius  and  excellence  restrains  my  mur- 
murs, as  I  think  upon  the  opportunity 
which  Hallam  has  neglected  for  en- 
lightening and  entertaining  his  genera- 
tion on  this  subject. 

He  entirely  ignores  the  whole  of  the 
Emblematists,  only,  as  I  believe,  making 
a  single  cursory  and  contemptuous  allu- 
sion to  the  works  of  Saavedra  the 
Spaniard.  But  it  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent with  the  reading  world  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  but  Joanna  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with,  and  took  delight 
in,  this  fashionable  branch  of  literature. 
Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  the  illustrious 
father  of  her  illustrious  admirer  Joseph, 
expre^ssed  his  admiration  of  the  Emblems 
of  Alciati  in  unqualified  terms  ;  he  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  sweet  and  pure, 
incomparable  in  their  way,  and  such  as 
to  confer  a  positive  benefit  on  society. 
Well  might  the  old  soldier-scholar  say 
this,  and  much  more  of  the  Coryphaeus  of 
the  Emblematic  choir,  Andreas  Alciati, 
whose  correspondence  Erasmus  valued 
so  highly,  in  whose  footsteps  Theodore 
Beza  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  a  theo- 
logian to  follow,  and  whose  work  at  this 
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time  rivalled  that  of  Thomas  k  Kempis 
of  old  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
editions. 

Among  the  followers  of  Alciati  was 
one  who,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  our 
Poetess  would  regard  with  especial  in- 
terest !Nor  will  I  believe  that  any 
difference  of  opinion,  religious  or  poli- 
tical, would  interfere  with  Joanna's 
delight  as  she  turned  over  the  pages  of 
the  ''  Cent  Embl^mes  Chretiens  de  De- 
moiselle Georgette  de  Montenay."  I 
can  see  her  moreover  not  unfrequently 
studying  the  portrait  of  this  lady,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  Maid  of  Honour 
in  the  Court  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  to 
whom  her  work  is  dedicated.  She  is 
represented  sitting  with  a  certain  courtly 
stif&iess,  her  pen  held  up  in  the  act  of 
composition,  with  her  papers,  and  lute, 
and  music-book  before  her ;  underneath 
is  written : — 

D'Aflfection,  zMe,  et  intelligence, 
D'Esprit,  de  coeur,  de  parole,  et  de  voix, 
Tout  d'un  acord  instrumens,  liures, 
Je  cbanteray  de  mon  Dieu  Texcelence. 

As  I  think  upon  this,  I  cannot  but 
imagine  that  had  she  lived  we  should 
have  enjoyed  a  delightful  Book  of  Em- 
blems from  the  sweet,  pious,  musical 
heart  of  our  Elizabeth  Joanna  Weston. 
As  for  her  own  portrait,  can  any  one 
tell  us  whether  this  is  still  in  existence? 
No  doubt  it  ''  was  fair  to  see."  It  in- 
spired her  friend,  Martin  von  Baldhoven, 
to  write  a  Latin  epigram,  which  was 
inscribed  beneath  i^  and  which  I  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  reproduce  in 
English. 

Latin  Inscription  by  M.  Von  Baldhoven, 
under  the  portrait  of  e.  j.  w. 

Westonia,  ad  vivum  si  non  expressa  favebis, 

Qui  melius,  posset  pingere  nemo  fuit. 
Suada,  Venus,  Charitas,  lingua  testantiu:  in 
una. 

Qui  posset  linguam  pingere  nemo  fuit ! 
Pectora   alit    pietas,    virtus,    musse    incola 
Phoebus ; 

Pectora  qui  posset  pingere  nemo  fuit : 
Omnia  plena  Deo !  nihil  hue  mortale !  figuram 

Quae  talem  capcret  nulla  tabella  fuit 

If  to  the  life  sweet  Weston  be  not  here, 
Forgive:  —  no    painter    might    the    task 
achieve. 


The  speech  —  grace,  love,  persuasion   ever 
near — 
Who  of  the  speech  the  portrait  might 
achieve  ? 
The  heart— in  genius  rich  and  godly  fear — 
Who   of  the   heart   the    portrait    might 
achieve  7 
All  filled  with  God,  the  spirit  shining  clear. 
No  image  could  retain,  no  art  achieve. 


III. 

From  a  Poem  to  J.  Banitius. 

Orba  parente  gemo  :  genitrix  viduata  marito 
Ingemit,  ereptis  vi  superante  bonis. 

Orphan's  and  widow's  tears  commingling  fall, 
While  stem  oppression  robs  us  of  our  all. 


IV. 

Ad  M.  Majum. 

Namque 
Non  pede  Pegaseam  tam  penetrdxat  humum, 
Gum    carum    perimendo    mihi    patremque 
magistrum 
Impediere  gradus  invida  fata  meos. 
Unde  dolor  tenerum  surgentis  germen  alumnae 
Reprimit  et  pressum  surgere  ad  alta  vetat. 

Not  far  I  went. 
My  youthful  heart  on  Helicon  intent, 
Bv  cruel  fates  arrested  on  my  way, 
Who  took  my  sire  a  teacher  for  their  prey : 
So  bitter  grief  repressed  the  budding  power, 
Chilled  the  fair  growth  and  dwarfed  the  rising 
flower. 


V. 

Maro.  Baldhoven,  etc.  novm  vvvtje, 

. . .  Sponsam  verh  ;  quo  vel  ameris,  ames, 
Omnibus  officiis  ilium  lenire  memento. 

Sic  vetare  velis  jurgia  crebra  tori. 
Est    mandare    viri,   nostrum   esse    parere 
maritus 
Est  caput,  ac  ipsi  mutua  membra  sumus. 
Ut  caput  est  Cnristus  sancti  (sancta  unio) 
coet^s. 
Sic  sponsum  sponsae  fas  caput  esse  sua;.* 


To  Maro.  Baldhoven,  etc.  lately 
married. 

Would'st  love  thy  husband  and  thyself  be 

loved? 
With  mild  observance  all  his  humours  meet ; 
So  shall  the  casual  bitter  turn  to  sweet 
*Tis  his  to  order, — ours  to  heed  ;  for  he 
Is  the  true  head  ;  the  aiding  members  we. 
Christ,  with  His  Church  conjoined  in  mystic 

bands. 
To  man  and  wife  the  type  in  wedlock  stands. 
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VI. 


Obseqnium  Domini  cultu  sacra  numina  pos- 
cunt: 
Proximus  officium,  patria  terra  fidem : 
Qui  cupis  et  dici  simul  et  bonus  esse,  quod 
aequum 
Redde  cuique  suum,  nosce  beneque  suum. 

The  fear  of  God,  this  claims  the  law  above ; 
Our  country  loyalty ;  our  neighbour  love  ; 
Would'st  be  as  well  as  seem  man  good  and  true? 
Give  each  his  own,  and  justly  mete  their  due. 

VII. 

Aula  et  Aulicus. 

Anla  vale,  semper  magnis  amplissima  verbis 

Inque  fide  semper  labilis,  aula  vale ! 
Qui  te  sectatur  servitque  fideliter,  ilium 

Spe  pulchra  ad  tempus,  quo  tibi  prosit,  alis. 
At  postquam  ingratos  (juentur  perisse  laoores 

Enervem  vides  emeritumque  nigas. 
Nunuuam  fraude  cares,  nunquam  tibi  juigia 
desunt, 

Semper  suspicio  semper  adestqne  metus. 
Splendida  paupertas  comes   est   tibi:  fictio 
vultus 

Oognita,  quae  voveat  pluribus  esse,  tegit 
I'limus,  adulator,  leno,  mercator,  apella 

Cum  ffrege  scortorum  te  sine  fruge  colunt, 
Ergo  vale !  expertus  fudo  tua  limina.    Vivam 

Contentus  patriis  finibus.    Aula  vale ! 

Court  and  Coubtiers. 

Farewell,  0  Court  with  all  thy  pompous  swell 
Of  flattering  words !    Capricious  Court,  fare- 
well! 
Thou  charmest  on  with  specious  ho|)e,  as  long 
As  suits  thy  will,  the  credulous  servile  throng. 
Too  late  they  mourn  lost  labour  and  dehiy : 
Worn  out,  undone,  thou  drivest  them  away. 
Rich  in  all  frauds,  from  quarrels  never  clear. 
Ever  suspicion  dogs  thee,  ever  fear. 
Thee  follows  splendid  poverty ;  and  guile, 
Mantling  the  face  with  its  transparent  siuile. 
On  thee  vile  flatterers,  and  a  venal  train 
Of  wantons,  mimes,  and  panders,  wait  in  vain. 
Farewell,  0  Court !  Content  at  home  to  dwell, 
Experience  bids  me  fly.    0  Court,  fEu^well ! 

XII. 

Si  vini  sapor  est  mollis  placidusque  recentis, 
Acrior  aut  pejor,  cum  veterascit,  erit 

Sic  quoque  quae  primis  est  prsegnans  floribus 
setas 
Yiribus  obtusis  tabet  adulta  magis. 

The  new-made  wine,  too  sweet  and  luscious 

found. 
Sharpens  with  age,  or  perishes  unsound  ; 
So  youth,  with  fortune  s  early  flowers  too  gay, 
Pales  in  its  prime,  and  withers  fast  away. 


xni. 
Ahor  Foemineus. 
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Aut  amat  aut  odit  mulier,  non  tertia  vis  est 
Ulla :  sed  haec  magni  criminis  ausa  putes. 

Woman's  Love. 

Woman  *twixt  hate  and  love  no  medium  knows, 
And  hence  the  souroe  of  mighty  crimes  and 
woes. 

xrv. 
Amor  eroa  Parentem. 

Si  justum  dederint  tibi  sors  venerare  parentem 
Sin  minus,  hunc  placido  pectore  ferre  decet. 


Filial  Love. 

If  to  thy  lot  a  worthy  parent  fall, 
Revere ;  if  not,  with  meekness  bear  it  alL 

One  of  her  adorers  could  not  refrain 
from  the  old  Gregorian  pun,  and  makes 
his  address  to  the  '*  dulcis  Elisa  "  in  the 
following  words : — 


XVI. 

Angla  vel  angelica  es  ?  prorsus  angelus !  immo« 
Si  sexus  vetat  hoc :  angelus  est  animus. 

Anglian  or  angel  art  thou  ?    Angel,  sure ! 
No  matter  sex, — the  soul  is  angel  pure. 


This  little  article  pretends  only  to 
be  as  an  awakening  touch,  a  sugges- 
tion which  some  one  with  better  ma- 
terials, or  means  of  procuring  them, 
may  follow  np.  Even  a  selection  of 
Elizabetha  Joanna  Weston ia's  writings, 
englisbed,  with  ampler  details  of  her 
brief  pathetic  life,  would  surely  be  wel- 
comed by  her  country  folk.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  many  of  ns  would  gladly 
breathe  the  sweet  savour  of  this  long- 
dead  violet;  that  many  of  ns  would 
gladly  hear  how  it  bloomed  so  brave 
and  lovely  amidst  the  wintry  bleak- 
ness of  adverse  circumstance,  and,  when 
the  brief  sunshine  found  it,  among 
the  majestic  growths  of  German  lite- 
rature. 
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THOUGHTS  AJSTD  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  GUARDIAN  OF  THE  POOR. 


When,  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  invited 
by  my  fellow-parishioners  to  become  a 
Poor  Law  Guardian,  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation with  no  small  amount  of  hope- 
ful readiness.  For,  notwithstanding  the 
low  estimation  in  which  I  was  aware 
the  office  was  held  in  some  quarters, 
it  was  one  to  which  I  aspired  as  pre- 
senting a  wide  field  of  practical  use- 
fulness. At  the  outset  I  told  my  parish 
friends  they  must  not  expect  any 
niggardliness  or  cheese-paring  from  me, 
and  the  answer  I  got  from  a  plain, 
old-fashioned,  but  thoroughly  good  and 
upright  man  was  this  :  **  Look  well  to 
the  aged  and  the  sick,  and  let  the 
able-bodied  look  to  themselves."  Thus 
encouraged  I  went  to  work  with  good- 
will at  any  rate,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  have  rarely  missed  a  Board  or  Com- 
mittee Meeting  at  which  it  was  my 
duty  to  attend,  have  been  continually 
looking  up  the  recipients  of  outdoor 
relief,  and  have  carefully  wat«hed  every 
branch  of  Poor  Law  administration 
coming  under  my  notice.  And  now, 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  glance  round, 
what  is  the  outlook?  The  field  of 
work  is  before  me  as  large  as  when  I 
entered  it,  and  far  more  definite  in 
outline,  so  that  I  can  not  only  see 
there  is  much  to  do,  but,  to  some 
extent,  wliat  and  how ;  and  yet  nearly 
all  the  hopefulness  which  once  pos- 
sessed me  is  crushed  out,  or  rather  I 
should  say  crushed  in,  for  though  it 
seldom  wells  up  now  as  it  did  so  freely 
at  first,  I  believe  it  is  still  either  lying 
dormant  somewhere  down  below,  or  has 
left  a  kind  of  dogged  resolution  in  its 
place,  urging  me  to  keep  on.  Into  some 
of  the  causes  of  this  anomalous  state  of 
things  I  propose  briefly  to  enter. 

The  Union  to  which  I  belong  is 
situated  in  an  agricultural  district,  and 
is  partly  rural,  partly  urban,  comprising 
a  considerable  market-town,  and  some 
twenty  surrounding  parishes.     There  is 


no  disturbing  element  in  the  shape  of 
trade  or  manufacture,  with  its  vicissi- 
tudes, to  afiect  to  any  appreciable  degree 
the  even  tenor  of  the  labour-market. 
The  same  amount  of  work  has  to  be 
done  one  year  as  another,  and  nothing 
but  a  very  severe  winter  can  possibly 
disturb  the  normal  state  of  things.  The 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  are 
quite  up  to  the  average,  and  no  steady 
competent  man  of  that  class  need  be 
without  constant  employment.  The 
town  is  wealthy,  the  proportion  of  rich 
and  well-to-do  greater  than  ordinary, 
and  private  benevolence  is  more  than 
usually  active  and  far-reaching.  Yet  in 
this  favoured  district,  as  in  compSrison 
with  others  it  may  well  be  called,  Pau- 
perism is  rampant  and  barefaced.  There 
is  scarcelv  a  labourer  in  the  whole  Union 
but  either  is  already  a  pauper,  or  is 
pretty  sure  to  become  one  in  some 
shape  or  other.  If  he  has  not  received 
direct  relief,  he  and  his  family  have 
been  brought  into  the  world  by  the 
parish,  and  when  the  time  comes  his 
friends  will  expect  him  to  be  buried 
out  of  it  by  the  same  means.  Amount 
of  wages  makes  little  difference  with  re- 
gard to  this  class,  for  railway  platelayers 
and  brick  makers  and  burners,  earning 
from  fifteen  to  five-and- twenty  shillings 
a  week,  are  as  prompt  in  their  demands 
upon  the  relieving-officer  as  the  poorest 
farm-labourer.  Even  the  fact  of  being 
members  of  a  club  does  not  prevent 
them  from  asking  relief  in  sickness. 
And,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  not 
at  present  the  slightest  prospect  of  this 
state  of  things  being  altered,  Poor  Law 
administrators — central  and  local,  paid 
and  unpaid — all  seeming  to  acquiesce 
in  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  rela- 
tion to  this,  my  experience  has  been  al- 
together different  from  what  I  expected. 
Up  to  the  time  of  my  appointment  as 
guardian  my  sympathies  had  always 
been  with  the  recipients  of  relief  rather 
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than  with  those  who  had  to  provide  it. 
A  few  years  of  office  have  caused  my 
feelings  to  veer  round  a  good  deal  in  the 
other  direction.  Not  that  I  feel  less  for 
the  unfortunate  and  distressed,  hut  that 
I  know  hetter  where  to  look  for  them. 
I  have  learnt  that  the  struggling,  striv- 
ing householders — who  pinch  and  starve 
to  pay  their  rates,  and  keep  their  suf- 
ferings to  themselves — are  much  more 
deserving  of  the  sympathy  of  a  humane 
and  honest  man  than  very  many  of  the 
shameless  characters  who  come  hefore 
the  Board,  or  whom  one  meets  in  the 
street  knowing  them  to  he  recipients  of 
relief ;  and  that  amongst  the  duties  of  a 
guardian,  not  the  least  imperative  is 
to  look  well  to  the  interest  of  this  class 
of  the  poor. 

It  is  the  difficulty — the  almost  im- 
possibility under  existing  circumstances 
— of  dealing  with  justice  between  the 
ratepayer  and  the  before-mentioned  va- 
riety of  the  genus  pauper  as  at  present 
developed,  which  stares  me  so  hope- 
lessly in  the  face.  Where  the  latter 
is  incapacitated  from  work  by  old  age, 
infancy,  chronic  disease,  or  permanent 
disablement,  and  fjnendlesSf  no  difficulty 
exists.  Then,  the  duty  of  the  guardian 
is,  or  should  be,  plain  and  clear,  namely, 
to  meet  the  case  in  as  liberal  a  manner 
as  possible,  consistently  with  reason. 
But  in  our  Union  we  have  a  large  body 
of  paupers  of  a  different  order  from 
these.  Men  in  constant  employment, 
as  soon  as  the  slightest  attack  of  illness 
in  any  shape  overtakes  them  or  their 
families,  come  upon  us  directly,  first  for 
the  doctor,  then  for  medicine  and  sur- 
gical appliances,  and  finally  for  all  sorts 
of  nourishing  things,  many  of  which  I 
have  good  reason  to  know  never  reach 
the  lips  of  the  patient,  but  go  to  other 
members  of  the  family.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  wages  of  the  people  thus  relieved 
are  nominally  low,  though  so  much  de- 
ception is  practised  that  one  can  seldom 
get  at  the  real  amount ;  but  what  I  main- 
tain is,  that  men  in  this  position  have 
no  right  to  come  upon  the  parish  at  all. 
It  is  a  monstrous  thing,  that  a  poor-rate 
levied  as  ours  is  should  be  regularly 
drawn  upon  year  after  year  to  supple- 


ment the  income  of  people  in  constant 
employ.  And  yet  this  ugly  excrescence 
has  grown  upon  a  system  based  origin-^ 
ally  upon  the  best  intentions,  until  the 
whole  has  become  a  mass  of  deformity 
and  corruption.  A  certain  section  of 
our  labouring  poor  have  been  bred  up  to 
look  upon  the  poor-rate  as  a  fund  spe- 
cially provided  to  save  them  from  all 
care  and  forethought.  This  feeling  is, 
I  humbly  believe,  at  the  root  of  that 
pauperism  which  has  overspread  the 
country  to  such  a  ruinous  and  baneful 
extent,  and  in  comparison  to  the  getting 
rid  of  it  all  other  Poor  Law  reforms 
dwindle  into  insignificance. 

But  although  it  is  easy  enough  to  say 
this  on  paper,  when  you  come  to  deal 
practically  with  the  matter  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  a  Board  of  Guardians  do 
when  an  application  is  made  to  them 
through  the  relieving  officer,  backed  up 
by  a  doctor's  certificate,  in  the  case  of  a 
labouring  man  suffering  from  illness  in 
himself  or  any  of  his  family?  The 
man's  earnings  may  be  stated  at  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  to  which,  as  a 
rule,  may  be  added  twenty  per  cent  for 
understatement :  the  Guardians  may 
have  a  dim  suspicion  that  he  ought  to 
be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  emergency 
himself.  But  he  would  stare  at  you 
open-mouthed  if  you  were  to  tell  him 
so ;  he  has  had  it  grammared  into  his 
head  by  a  long  train  of  circumstances, 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
parish  to  help  him,  and  consequently,  as 
a  rule,  he  is  totally  unprepared.  Even 
when  prepared — and  this  you  will  never 
discover  unless  you  happen  to  have  a 
more  than  usually  keen-scented  reliev- 
ing officer — this  belief  destroys  all  in- 
clination on  his  part  to  help  himself. 
What  are  you  to  do  ?  There  is  the  press- 
ing need  of  the  moment  before  you, 
the  law  supports  the  demand,  humanity 
prompts,  and  if  death  or  disaster  should 
ensue  from  a  refusal,  there  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  public  clamour  being  raised 
about  your  ears.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
grant  the  relief  asked  for,  though  iix 
doing  so  you  are  helping  to  pexpetuaW 
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a  great  evil,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
great  wrong.  In  the  special  case  before 
you,  the  man  really  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  vested  right  to  aid,  and 
it  would  be  a  cruel  and  barbarous  thing 
to  refuse  him.  Before  this  could  be 
done  with  justice,  a  new  law  would  have 
to  be  made  and  published  up  and  down 
the  land.  It  would  have  to  be  fenced 
and  mollified  by  innumerable  exceptions, 
and  even  then  the  first  result  of  its 
being  put  in  force  would  be  something 
very  nearly  akin  to  a  revolution.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  with  a  practical  eye, 
there  appears  but  one  hope  of  remedy  for 
che  existing  state  of  things.  That  hope 
lies  in  the  possibility  that  the  rising 
generation  of  the  labouring  classes  may 
receive  such  an  education  as  shall  en- 
gender in  them  proper  feelings  of  self- 
respect  and  independence. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  one  day  be  set 
right  in  the  only  apparently  possible 
way,  and  coming  to  minor  points  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  as  at 
present  in  force,  most  of  what  there  is 
to  complain  of  arises  from  a  want  of  dis- 
crimination and  an  absence  of  aptitude 
for  and  love  of  the  work,  which  is  very 
apparent  in  many  of  those  engaged  in 
it,  and  the  results  of  which  are  almost 
as  lamentable  a^  those  arising  from  posi- 
tive hard-heartedness  or  cruelty.  Any 
intentional  approach  to  cruelty,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  I  have  not  met  with  either 
in  the  paid  oflGlcers  or  my  brother  guar- 
dians, although  I  had  somehow  been  led 
to  expect  it.  None  show  any  inclination 
to  harshness  or  injustice,  but  very  few, 
on  the  other  hand,  display  any  signs  of 
that  combination  of  tact  and  sympathy 
so  essential  in  dealing  with  the  poor. 
Charity  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  loses  half 
its  virtue  when  its  rites  are  performed 
by  coarse  or  careless  hands.  This  rule 
applies  to  State  charity  as  much  as  to 
any  other;  and  therefore  when  a  nation 
disposes  itself  to  become  charitable,  its 
first  duty,  both  to  itself  and  to  the  poor 
whom  it  desires  to  relieve,  should  be  to 
select  fitting  agents  for  the  work.  Had 
this  duty  been  recognized  and  acted 
upon  from  the  first,  our  Poor  Law  ad- 


ministration could  never  have  got  into 
the  confused  and  unsatisfactory  state  it 
is  at  present    Unfortunately,  it  was  not ; 
and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  three  hundred 
years,  it  appears  to  be  as  little  thought 
of  as  at  the  beginning.     Such  at  least 
is  my  experience,  and,  judging  from  all 
we  see  and  hear  throughout  the  country^ 
there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
an  exceptional  one.    The  fault  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  whole  people  in  their 
capacity  of  ratepayers.     They  have  it  in 
their  power,  by  their  representatives  in 
the  Legislature,  to  prescribe  the  action  of 
the  central  authorities,  and  they  have 
the  direct  appointment  of  the  local  ones. 
Once  in  every  year  it  fells  to  their  duty 
to  nominate  to  the  local  Poor  Law  parlia- 
ment a  man  or  men  upon  whose  attention 
to  and  fitness  for  the  office  mainly  de- 
pends the  important  question  whether 
the  national  bounty  shall  be  dispensed 
in  a  becoming  manner  to  those  who 
really  need  it,  or  shall  be  indiscriminately 
distributed,  sometimes  with  a  reckless 
sometimes  with  a  niggardly  hand.  How 
is  this  duty  carried  out  by  the  rate- 
payers ?     In  our  Union  the  agricultural 
parishes  generally  nominate  to  the  office 
their  principal  farmers,  either  by  way  of 
compliment  or  from  the  idea  that  being 
the  largest  ratepayers,  they  will  look 
most  closely  to  tlie  disbursement  of  the 
rates.     Of  both  these  motives  it  may  be 
said,  that  they  display  not  only  a  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
office,  but  also  a  considerable  lack  of 
discernment  as  to  the  special  object  in 
view.     For  it  is  difficult  to  see  anything 
of  a  merely  honorary  or  complimentary 
chai'acter  in  the  position  of  guardian ; 
and  as  to  the  largest  farmers,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  also  the 
largest  employers  of  labour,  and  may 
sometimes  take  advantage  of  their  posi- 
tion to  shift  upon  the  parish  responsi- 
bilities which  they  are  morally  bound  to 
take  upon  themselves.     I  say  may:  I 
might  say,  do :  for  in  more  than  one  or 
two  instances  I  have  known  such  a  one 
very  eager  in  recommending  to  the  kind 
consideration  of  the  Board  a  man  who 
has  been  disabled  by  accident  or  worn 
out  by  old  age  in  his  service,  when  I 
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could  not  help  tlie  thouglit  that  it  would 
have  been  much  more  seemly  for  him, 
being  a  wealthy  man,  to  have  taken  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands.  In  the  town 
portion  the  same  motives  prevail,  only 
there  it  is  the  principal  tradesman  in- 
stead of  the  principal  farmer,  with  now 
and  then  a  man  who  has  made  himself 
prominent  in  town  matters.  The  wisdom 
of  being  guided  by  these  motives  may 
best  be  judged  by  the  results  which 
follow.  Of  the  men  thus  nominated, 
quite  one-third  never  attend  the  Board 
except  on  special  occasions,  when  they 
put  in  an  appearance  on  purpose  to 
thwart  some  salutary  new  measure  which 
the  guardians  in  regular  attendance  have 
considered  it  expedient  to  propose. 
Comment  on  the  fitness  of  these  men  is 
scarcely  necessary.  What  tact,  sym- 
pathy, or  general  capacity  for  business 
they  may  possess  it  is  needless  to  in- 
quire, seeing  they  do  not  think  proper 
to  employ  them.  There  can  be  no 
greater  disqualification  for  any  office  than 
entire  neglect,  more  especially  for  one 
the  duties  of  which  require  constant 
and  un  intermittent  attention.  For  it  is 
not  with  a  Board  of  Guardians  as  with 
many  public  bodies,  that  business  of 
importance  has  to  be  transacted  only 
once  in  a  way ;  every  board-day  brings 
its  share  of  such,  rightly  considered. 
Every  new  case  brought  forward  by  the 
relieving  officers,  and  every  application 
for  renewal  of  an  old  one,  calls  for  careful 
and  painstaking  inquiry,  to  guard  against 
imposture  on  the  one  hand,  and  see  that 
the  requirements  of  the  suffering  and 
needy  are  fully  and  fairly  met  on  the 
other.  When  the  guardian  of  the  parish 
is  not  present,  and  pays  no  attention  to 
his  duties,  the  poor  and  the  ratepayers 
are  alike  at  the  mercy  of  the  relieving 
officer,  who  may  be  lavish,  partial,  or 
neglectful  without  check  or  hindrance. 

Another  third  of  the  guardians,  al- 
though they  do  show  themselves  now 
and  then,  are  still  so  irregular  in  their 
attendance  as  to  be  of  little  more  use 
than  those  who  do  not  come  at  all. 
Upon  the  remaining  third,  therefore, 
practically  devolves  the  entire  business 
of  the  Board.     Of  these  it  is  hard  to 


speak  disparagingly,  because,  whatever 
their  shortcomings,  it  is  but  fair  to 
infer  from  their  constant  attendance 
that  they  desire  to  do  their  duty.  If 
they  fail  fully  to  realize  the  nature  of 
the  office,  as  I  believe  many  of  them 
do,  the  tone  of  public  opinion  out  of 
doors  is  as  much  to  blame  as  they  are, 
or  more.  This  failure,  and  the  lack  of 
discrimination  which  accompanies  it, 
are  the  only  things  with  which  most  of 
them  are  chargeable.  By  them  the 
business  of  the  Board  is  got  through  in 
some  fashion.  The  relief  "cases  are  hur- 
ried over,  the  dictum  of  the  relieving 
officer  being  taken  upon  most  of  thenu 
Now  and  then  a  guardian  will  take  it 
into  his  head  to  raise  an  objection  to 
some  application,  and  if  he  be  a  man 
of  weight  it  will  be  disallowed,  while 
at  the  very  next  meeting  a  far  mare 
flagrant  case  of  the  same  kind  will  be 
passed  by  without  comment.  This  part 
of  the  business  done,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers will  take  their  departure,  leaving 
some  matter  of  pressing  importance, 
such  for  instance  as  the  serious  illness 
of  an  officer,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
chairman  and  one  or  two  others.  As 
for  bringing  forward  any  new  proposi- 
tion, the  bare  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  much  less  the  necessity  for  it, 
never  seems  to  enter  the  heads  of  most 
of  them.  For  any  such  purpose  a 
special  meeting  must  be  called,  and 
then  down  come  a  lot  of  men  whose 
faces  you  have  not  seen  at  the  Board 
for  so  long  a  time  that  you  had  for- 
gotten they  had  a  right  there;  and 
however  well  considered  and  salutary 
the  proposed  change  or  innovation  may 
be,  if  it  iniK)lve  any  trifling  outlay  the 
chances  are  that  these  people  will  burke 
it  unmercifully.  A  man  must  have  the 
courage  of  desperation  to  attempt  any- 
thing under  such  circumstances.  As 
long  as  the  Poor  Law  administratorn 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  continue  to 
show  no  clearer  apprehension  of  theix 
duties  than  most  of  them  do  at  present^ 
matters,  whether  right  or  wrong,  wiU 
go  on  pretty  much  as  they  are,  so  far  a^ 
they  are  concerned.  It  is  to  the  central 
authorities  alone  that  we  must  look  for 
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amendment  of  the  present  system,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  better  one ;  which 
certainly  seems  an  absnrd  state  of  things, 
since  the  local  boards  must  be  in  quite 
as  good,  if  not  a  better  position  for 
obtaining  data  npon  which  to  act,  if 
they  only  thought  fit  to  set  about  it. 

It  may  be  urged,  with  some  force,  that 
it  would  be  difiicult  in  many  parishes 
to  find  men  possessing  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  good  guardian.  This 
objection  would  have  much  greater  force 
if  the  experiment  had  been  more  gene- 
rally tried.  Giving  its  due  weight, 
however,  in  the  case  of  guardians,  it  has 
no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  selection 
of  another  class  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
trators, whose  functions  are  still  more 
onerous  and  important,  namely,  masters 
of  union  houses  and  relieving  officers. 
These  are  the  very  hands  of  the  whole 
Poor  Law  system;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered what  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  devolve  upon  them  are, 
the  possibility  of  their  being  inefficient 
or  unfit  makes  one  tremble.  The  re- 
lieving officer  has  to  carry  the  national 
bounty  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  in 
doing  so  is  brought  into  contact  with 
misfortune  and  sufiering  in  almost  every 
shape — with  the  aged  and  bedridden, 
with  the  afflicted  in  mind  and  body, 
with  the  widow  and  orphan,  with  the 
mother  in  her  time  of  trouble ;  and  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  soften  affliction 
by  his  kindness,  or  by  his  harshness  to 
render  wretchedness  more  wretched.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to 
look  well  to  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers ;  and  he  needs  great  vigilance 
and  insight  to  prevent  imposture  and 
keep  off  the  parasites  who,  upon  the 
slightest  encouragement,  will  wriggle 
into  the  relief  fund  and  devour  it. 
Truly  it  is  not  from  every  parish  that 
an  office  requiring  at  once  the  Christian 
charity  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  acumen  of  a  police  magistrate  could 
be  properly  filled.  Men  endowed  with 
such  qualifications  either  by  nature  or 
education  must  be  comparatively  rare  at 
any  time  ;  but  surely,  if  ever  they  were 
to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  it 
must  be  now,  when  there  are  so  many 


well-trained  and  cultivated  people  hardly 
knowing  which  way  to  turn  for  bread. 
"Not  one  of  these,  whatever  his  capa- 
bilities, would  be  too  good  for  the  post 
of  relieving  officer  were  the  duties  de- 
fined and  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  national  bounty  ought  to  be 
dispensed.  But  where  the  selection  of 
these  officers,  and  the  apportionment  of 
their  salary,  rest  with  guardians  who  do 
not  fully  enter  into  the  scope  and  im- 
portance of  their  own  duties,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  such  considerations 
as  the  above  will  have  much  influence. 
How  little,  may  be  judged  from  the 
salary  usually  offered  to  relieving  officers. 
Something  rather  beyond  the  wages  of 
a  London  bricklayer  is  the  rate  of  pay 
generally  fixed  for  a  man  who  has  often 
the  all  but  uncontrolled  disbursal  of 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  a  year.  With 
so  small  an  inducement  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  competent  men  seldom 
offer  themselves.  Boards  of  guardians 
very  rarely  obtain  the  services  of  a  man 
of  this  kind,  and  when  they  do  it  is 
more  than  they  deserve.  Broken-down 
tradesmen,  aspiring  policemen,  farm- 
bailiffs,  shopmen,  and  small  clerks,  form 
the  staple  of  the  ordinary  candidates. 
From  these  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
select  one  who  will  perform  the  duties 
honestly  enough  in  a  rough  way ;  but 
more  than  this  is  wanted,  and  if  proper 
remuneration  were  given  might  be  easily 
obtained,  with  the  result,  I  venture  to 
believe,  not  only  of  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Poor  Law 
administration,  but  of  a  considerable 
saving  in  a  monetary  sense.  Upon  this 
point  ratepayers  as  well  as  guardians 
require  to  be  educated  ;  for  even  were 
the  latter  disposed  to  do  justice  in  the 
matter,  the  former  would  raise  such  a 
clamour  as  would  effectually  deter  them, 
forgetful  of  the  words  of  the  Wise  Man, 
so  thoroughly  true  in  this  instance : 
"  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  in- 
^'  creaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withhold- 
"  eth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth 
"  to  poverty." 

The  duties  of  a  master,  though  dif- 
fering from  those  of  relieving  officer,  are 
not  less  onerous.      He  has  the  entire 
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charge  of  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred 
souls.  True,  he  is  under  the  supervision 
of  both  the  central  Poor  Law  inspector 
and  the  local  visiting  committee,  and 
this  should  do  away  with  the  possibility 
of  any  gross  neglect  or  mismanagement 
on  his  part.  But  neither  of  these  au- 
thorities can  exercise  much  influence  on 
his  habitual  bearing  towards  the  poor 
under  his  control,  whose  comfort  and 
happiness  must  materially  depend  upon 
his  character  and  disposition.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  a  man  so  placed  should 
be,  by  training  and  education  at  least, 
a  gentleman  1  Would  any  one,  as  trustee 
of  a  private  charity,  think  of  filling  a 
similar  post  with  any  other?  Yet  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  masters 
of  our  national  refuges  for  the  destitute 
and  afilicted  are  too  often  coarse  and 
illiterate  men.  Such  at  least  are  most 
of  those  I  have  come  in  contact  with, 
either  in  our  house  or  as  candidates  for 
the  office  from  other  Unions.  The  well- 
known  portraits  of  Mr.  Bumble  and 
Mrs.  Comey  are  doubtless  over-coloured, 
and  were  drawn  under  a  former  state 
of  things;  but  they  are  not  unrecog- 
nizable in  many  a  workhouse  of  the 
present  day.  I  appeal  to  all  men  who 
have  any  thought  or  feeling  for  the  poor, 
whether  this  ought  to  be. 

The  selection  of  workhouse  governors 
is  hampered  by  a  consideration  which, 
after  all  I  have  heard  advanced  in  its  fa- 
vour, I  can  but  characterize  as  both  ab- 
surd and  unrighteous.  In  most  Unions, 
a  man  to  be  eligible  for  the  post  must  be 
"without  encumbrance."  His  wife  is 
expected  to  fill  the  position  of  matron, 
and  both  are  boarded  as  well  as  lodged 
as  part  of  their  emolument.  Hence 
every  "  encumbrance  "  in  the  shape  of  a 
child  would  be  an  extra  charge  upon 
the  Union,  which  the  guardians,  as 
faithful  conservators  of  the  rates,  are 
bound  to  prevent.  The  boarding  system 
is  adopted  from  a  strong  suspicion  that 
if  the  master  and  matron  received  a  full 
money  payment  and  found  themselves, 
they  would  still  contrive  to  get  the  best 
part  of  their  provisions  at  the  expense 
of  the  Union,  their  opportunities  for 
the  purpose  being  so  great.     But  I  ask 


if  people  possessed  of  so  little  integrity 
as  to  be  capable  of  petty  pilfering  are 
fit  for  such  a  responsible  position. 
Every  time  a  master  and  matron  are 
elected  on  this  principle,  the  guardians 
say  in  effect : — "  We  believe  these 
"  people  would  filch  half  a  pound  of 
"  tea  if  they  could  get  the  chance,  or 
"  would  wink  at  any  irregularities  on 
"  the  part  of  the  tradesmen  who  supply 
"  the  house,  for  the  sake  of  a  joint  of 
"  meat,  a  ha]p,  or  a  cheese.  Never- 
"  theless  we  believe  them  to  be  quite 
**  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  entrusted 
"  with  the  sole  charge,  moral  and  phy- 
"  sical,  of  three  or  four  hundred  people." 
One  of  these  beliefs  must  surely  be 
wrong,  and,  whichever  it  be,  it  consti- 
tutes a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
whole  principle.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  candidates  who  present  themselves 
for  this  office  when  vacant  are  not 
without  encumbrances  of  the  kind  ob- 
jected to.  They  have  children,  put 
away  for  the  time,  to  be  smuggled  in 
should  the  place  be  secured,  to  re- 
ceive the  occasional  embraces  of  their 
parents,  and  then  hurried  off  out  of 
sight  as  if  their  existence  were  a  crime 
and  a  reproach.  Ko  good  can  come  of 
such  a  state  of  things.  It  is  an  acted 
lie,  and  engenders  a  spirit  of  deception 
and  double-dealing  which  is  pretty  sure 
to  bear  fruit  in  other  directions.  The 
remedy  for  this,  again,  is  plain  and  ob- 
vious; namely,  by  a  more  liberal  and 
equitable  system  of  payment  to  respon- 
sible officers,  to  obtain  men  of  a  higher 
standard,  who  would  be  above  the 
suspicion  of  deceit  and  peculation,  and 
would  enter  into  the  work  as  a  labour  of 
love.  This  latter  qualification  is  wanted 
by  all  varieties  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
trators, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
and  until  they  are  endued  with  it,  our 
Poor  Law  system  will  never  work  well, 
but  will  continue  to  be  an  expensive 
failure,  and  a  great  scandal ;  so  great, 
indeed,  that  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit 
alike  of  the  national  character,  and  the 
deserving  poor  themselves,  to  do  away 
with  it  entirely,  and  leave  the  work  of 
charity  solely  to  private  benevolence. 
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This  myth  about  the  famous  Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad  was  told  almost  word  for 
word  to  a  M.  Joseph  by  an  aged  half-caste  Indian,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Seiior 
Trinidada.  The  manners  and  customs  which  the  ballad  describes,  and  the  cruel 
and  dangerous  destruction  of  the  beautiful  birds  of  Trinidad,  are  facts  which  may 
be  easily  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  West  Indies. 

Down  beside  the  loathly  Pitch  Lake, 

In  the  stately  Morichal,-^ 
Sat  an  ancient  Spanish  Indian, 

Peering  through  the  columns  talL 

Watching  vainly  for  the  flashing 

Of  the  jewelled  colibris;^ 
Listening  vainly  for  their  humming 

Ilound  the  honey-blossomed  trees. 


"Few,"  he  sighed,  "they  come,  and  fewer, 

To  the  cocorite^  bowers ; 
Murdered,  madly,  through  the  forests 

Which  of  yore  were  theirs — and  ours." 


By  there  came  a  negro  hunter, 
Lithe  and  lusty,  sleek  and  strong, 

Eolling  round  his  sparkling  eyeballs, 
As  he  loped  and  lounged  sdong. 


Ilusty  firelock  on  his  shoulder; 

lUsty  cutlass  on  his  thigh; 
Never  jollier  British  subject 

Eollicked  underneath  the  sky. 


British  law  to  give  him  safety, 
British  fleets  to  guard  his  shore, 

And  a  square  of  British  freehold — 
He  had  all  we  have,  and  more. 


^  A  magnificent  wood  of  the  Mauritia  Fanpalm,  on  the  sonth  shore  of  the  Pitch  Lake. 
^  Humming-birds.  '  Maximiliana  palms. 
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Fattening  througli  the  endless  summer, 

Like  his  own  provision  ground, 
He  had  reached  the  summum  bonum 

Which  our  latest  wits  have  found. 


So  he  thought;  and  in  his  hammock 
Gnawed  his  junk  of  sugar-cane, 

Toasted  plantains  at  the  fire-stick, 

Gnawed,  and  dozed,  and  gnawed  again. 


Had  a  wife  in  his  ajoupa^ — 
Or,  at  least,  what  did  instead; 

Children,  too,  who  died  so  early, 
He'd  no  need  to  earn  their  bread. 


^N'ever  stole,  save  what  he  needed. 
From  the  Crown  woods  round  about; 

Xever  lied,  except  when  summoned — 
Let  the  warden  find  him  out. 


Never  drank,  except  at  market; 

Never  beat  his  sturdy  mate; 
She  could  hit  as  hard  as  he  could. 

And  had  just  as  hard  a  pate. 

Had  no  care  for  priest  nor  parson, 
Hope  of  heaven  nor  fear  of  hell ; 

And  in  all  his  views  of  nature 
Held  with  Comte  and  Peter  BelL 


Healthy,  happy,  silly,  kindly, 
Neither  care  nor  toil  had  lie, 

Save  to  work  an  hour  at  sunrise, 
And  then  hunt  the  colibri 


Not  a  bad  man ;  not  a  good  man : 
Scarce  a  man  at  all,  one  fears, 

If  the  Man  be  that  within  us 
Which  is  born  of  fire  and  tears. 


Eound  the  palm-stems,  round  the  creepers, 
Flashed  a  feathered  jewel  past, 

Ruby-crested,  topaz-throated. 
Plucked  the  cocorite  bast, 

'  Hut  of  timber  and  palm  leaves. 

3  From  the  £riodendron,  or  giant  silk-cotton. 
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Plucked  the  fallen  ceiba-cotton, 
Whirred  away  to  build  his  nest, 

Hung  at  last,  with  happy  humming, 
Eound  some  flower  he  fancied  best. 

Up  then  went  the  rusty  muzzle, 
"  Dat  de  tenth  I  shot  to-day :" 

But  out  sprang  the  Indian  shouting, 
Balked  the  negro  of  his  prey. 

"  Eh,  you  Senor  Trinidada ! 

What  dis  new  ondacent  plan? 
Spoil  a  genUman's  chance  ob  shooting  ? 

I  as  good  as  any  man. 

"Dese  not  your  woods;  dese  de  Queen's  woods 
You  seem  not  know  whar  you  ar, 

Gibbin'  yuself  dese  buckra  airs  here, 
You  black  Indian  Papist !     Dar  ! " 

Stately,  courteous,  stood  the  Indian; 

Pointed  through  the  palm-tree  shade : 
"Does  the  gentleman  of  colour 

Know  how  yon  Pitch  Lake  was  madel" 

Grinned  the  negro,  grinned  and  trembled — 
Through  his  nerves  a  shudder  ran — 

Saw  a  snake- like  eye  that  held  him ; 
Saw — he'd  met  an  Obeah  man. 


Saw  a  fetish — such  a  bottle 

Buried  at  his  cottage  door ; 
Toad  and  spider,  dirty  water, 

Eusty  nails,  and  nine  charms  more. 

Saw  in  vision  such  a  cock's  head 
In  the  path — and  it  was  white  ! 

Saw  Brinvilliers^  in  his  pottage : 
Faltered,  cold  and  damp  with  fright. 

Fearful  is  the  chance  of  poison : 
Fearful,  too,  the  great  unknown  : 

Magic  brings  some  positivists 
Humbly  on  their  marrow-bone. 

Like  the  wedding-guest  enchanted, 
There  he  stood,  a  trembling  cur; 

While  the  Indian  told  his  story, 
Like  the  Ancient  Maiiner. 

Spigelia  anthelmia,  a  too  well-known  poison-plant. 
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Told  how—"  Once  that  loathly  Pitch  Lake 

Was  a  garden  bright  and  fair; 
How  the  Chaymas  off  the  mainland 

Built  their  palm  ajoupas  there. 

"  How  they  throve,  and  how  they  fattened, 

Hale  and  happy,  safe  and  strong; 
Passed  the  livelong  days  in  feasting; 

Passed  the  nights  in  dance  and  song. 

"  Till  they  cruel  grew,  and  wanton : 

Till  they  killed  the  colibris. 
Then  outspake  the  great  Good  Spirit, 

Who  can  see  through  all  the  trees. 

"  Said — *  And  what  have  I  not  sent  you, 

Wanton  Chaymas,  many  a  year? 
Lapp,^  agouti,^  cachicame,^ 

Quenc*  and  guazu-pita  deer. 


<<  < 


Fish  I  sent  you,  sent  you  turtle, 
Chip-chip,^  conch,  flamingo  red, 
Woodland  paui,^  homed  screamer,'^ 
And  blue  ramier®  overhead. 

"  *  Plums  from  balata  ®  and  mombin,^® 

Tania,^^  manioc,^^  water-vine  ;^^ 
Let  you  fell  my  slim  manacques,^* 

Tap  my  sweet  morich^  wine.^^ 

"  *  Sent  rich  plantains,^^  food  of  angels ; 

Eich  ananas,^^  food  of  kings ; 
Grudged  you  none  of  all  my  treasures : 

Save  these  lovely  useless  things.' 

"  But  the  Chaymas'  ears  were  deafened; 

Blind  their  eyes,  and  could  not  see 
How  a  blissful  Indian's  spirit 

Lived  in  every  coUbri. 

"  Lived,  forgetting  toil  and  sorrow. 

Ever  fair  and  ever  new; 
Whirring  round  the  dear  old  woodland. 

Feeding  on  the  honey-dew. 

1  GoDlogenys  Paca.  '  Wild  cavy.  '  Armadillo.  *  Peccary  hog. 

•  Trigonia.  •  Penelope. ,  '  Palamedea.  ®  Dove. 

'  Mimasops.  ^^  Spondias.  '  ^^  An  esculent  Aram. 

"  Jatropha  roanihot,  **  Cassava."  '*  Vitis  Caribcea. 

^*  Euterpe,  "  mountain  cabbage  "  palm.  ^°  Mauritia  palm. 
^  Musa.                           *^  Pine-apple. 
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**  Till  one  evening  roared  the  earthquake : 
Monkeys  howled,  and  parrots  screamed 

And  the  Guaraons  at  morning 

Gathered  here,  as  men  who  dreamed. 


"  Sunk  were  gardens,  sunk  ajoupas ; 

Hut  and  hammock,  man  and  hound : 
And  above  the  Chayma  village 

Boiled  with  pitch  the  cursed  ground. 


"  Full,  and  too  full ;  safe,  and  too  safe ; 

Kegro  man,  take  care,  take  care. 
He  that  wantons  with  God's  bounties 

Of  God's  wrath  had  best  beware. 


"  For  the  saucy,  reckless,  heartless, 
Evil  days  are  sure  in  store. 

You  may  see  the  Kegro  sinking 
As  the  Chayma  sank  of  yore." 


Loudly  laughed  that  stalwart  hunter — 

"  £h,  what  superstitious  talk  ! 
Nyam^  am  njam,  an*  maney  maney; 

Birds  am  birds,  like  park  am  park; 
An*  dere*s  twenty  thousand  birdskins 

Ardered  jes*  now  fram  New  Yark.*' 

1  Food. 

C.  KiNGSLKT. 
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EEVISION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


BY  WILLIAM  G.  HUMPHBY. 


Thb  necessity  for  a  public  revision  of 
the  English  Bible  has  long  been  felt  by 
some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  and 
scholars ;  but,  until  within  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  the  representations 
which  they  have  made  upon  the  subject 
have  not  produced  any  great  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  Ilie  excellence  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  the  fear  of 
change,  misconception  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  revision,  the  difficulty 
of  the  work,  have  doubtless  been  among 
the  causes  operating  to  keep  things  as 
they  are.  Kevisionists,  if  the  world  be- 
stowed any  thought  upon  them  at  all, 
were  regarded  as  mischievous  innovators, 
or  well-intentioned  visionaries.  And 
when  a  project  for  revision  was  favour- 
ably entertained,  and  action  was  taken 
upon  it  by  the  Upper  House  of  Convo- 
cation in  February  last^  a  rather  strong 
expression  of  surprise  was  permitted  to 
appear  in  a  leading  journal  That  the 
Bishops  should  place  themselves  in  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion,  and  be  willing 
to  originate  an  undertaking  which  in- 
volved the  gravest  responsibility,  was  a 
sign  of  a  higher  courage  than  was  gene- 
rally attributed  to  that  Right  Reverend 
body,  one  of  whose  favourite  maxims 
was  supposed  to  be  to  "  let  well  alone." 
It  is  because  I  recognize  in  that  Episco- 
pal movement  a  sign  of  wisdom  as  well 
as  courage  that  I  have  taken  upon  me 
to  say  something  in  its  favour. 

And  first,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a 
few  retrospective  observations  on  the 
efforts  which  have  been  already  made 
in  the  cause  of  Biblical  revision.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  subject  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^ 
where  they  will  find  a  good  summary  of 
it  under  the  title  "Versions." 


Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  advocates  of  a  revision  began 
to  appear,  and  several  private  attempts 
were  made  to  accomplish  it.  But  these 
labours  were  attended  with  small  suc- 
cess. How  could  it  be  otherwise  at  a 
time  when  Biblical  criticism  and  philo- 
logy had  made  so  little  progress,  and 
when  the  antique  style  and  diction 
of  the  English  Bible,  like  the  pointed 
architecture  of  our  churches,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  only  a  degree  removed 
from  barbarism)  Many  of  the  words 
which  it  was  then  proposed  to  eliminate 
from  the  Bible  as  obsolete  have  either 
renewed  their  youth,  and  come  again 
into  common  use,  or  else  are  flourishing 
in  a  green  old  age  amidst  universal  re- 
spect: such  words  are  jeopardy,  twain, 
albeit,  straightway,  to  beguile,  to  wax, 
to  lack,  gamer,  ensample,  boisterous, 
lineage,  perseverance,  potentate,  shorn, 
vigilant,  unloose,  unction,  vocation.  A 
warning  this  to  revisers  at  the  present 
day,  reminding  them  of  Horace's  maxim, 
that — 

"  Mnlta  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidere,  ca- 

dentque 
Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula." 

In  1796,  Archbishop  Xewcome,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  Seeker,  Lowth, 
Kennicott,  Greddes,  and  others,  made  a 
vigorous  and  well-directed  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  work  of  revision,  and  himself 
tried  his  hand  at  it;  but  his  labours, 
like  those    of   his    predecessors,   were 
ill-timed.     The  French  Revolution  was 
producing  in   the  English  mind  that 
aversion  to  change,  that  disposition  to 
identify  reform  with  revolution,  which, 
long  survived  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  and 
the  most  notable  consequence  of  Arclx-. 
bishop  Kewcome's  labours  waa  an  iiti« 
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proved  version  (as  it  was  called)  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  based  on  his  transla- 
tion, and  published  by  the  Unitarians 
in  1808. 

Soon  after  the  Peace,  Dr.  Bellamy 
took  courage  to  publish  a  revised  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  It  appeared  with 
a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  Prince 
Regent  himself  heading  the  subscrip- 
tion-list; but  it  was  wanting  alike  in 
accuracy,  orthodoxy,  and  reverence,  and 
after  one  or  two  crushing  articles  in 
the  Quarterly^  was  heard  of  no  more. 
About  the  same  time  Bishop  Marsh, 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge, 
gave  his  testimony  very  strongly  for 
Biblical  revision ;  and,  as  a  proof 
that  Oxford  scholars  have  not  been 
without  similar  aspirations,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  a  remarkable  letter 
addressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Gaisford  to 
Sir  Eobert  Inglis  in  1855,  urging  him 
to  move  in  Parliament  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Eoyal  Commission  to  revise 
the  English  Bible.  —  This  letter  has 
lately  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
February  last. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  num- 
ber of  tentative  revisions  have  appeared, 
some  by  single  hands,  some  by  asso- 
ciated authors ;  some  of  the  whole  Bible, 
others  of  the  New  Testament  alone. 
They  show  the  growing  interest  which 
the  subject  is  exciting  in  the  minds  of 
scholars  and  students,  and  indeed  of  the 
community  at  large  ;  and  if  none  of 
them  have  succeeded  in  commanding 
general  acceptance,  they  have,  together 
with  the  discussions  to  which  they  have 
given  rise,  tended  very  much  to  deter- 
mine the  principles  on  which  the  work 
should  bo  conducted,  and  thus  to  pave 
the  way  and  excite  the  demand  for  an 
authoritative  revision,  which  should  be 
entitled  to  the  public  confidence.  Not 
wholly  unsuccessful  in  this  point  of 
view  was  the  revision  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  and  seven  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
published  by  "five  clergymen"  between 
the  years  1857  and  1861.  The  two- 
fold object  of  this  work,  as  stated  in 
the  preface,  was  "to  exhibit  in  the 
"  fullest,  most  honest,  andmost  loyal  man- 


"  ner,  the  actual  meaning  of  the  inspired 
"  Word  of  God,  and  to  show  that  the 
"  Authorized  Version  is  indeed  a  precious 
"  and  holy  possession,  and  that  the  errors 
"  of  it  are  very  slight  and  few  in  com- 
"  parison  of  its  many  and  great  excel- 
"  lences." 

A  revised  edition  of  the  English  Bible 
is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment as  far  as  the  Book  of  Esther  in- 
clusive, and  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament-,  have  already  appeared.  In 
this  edition  the  Authorized  Version  is 
published  entire,  and  the  proposed  cor- 
rections are  interpolated  in  the  text  as 
alternative  readings,  enclosed  in  brackets. 
A  few  emendations  of  the  original  text 
have  been  adopted.  This  revision  bears 
evidence  of  sound  scholarship,  good 
taste,  and  great,  perhaps  excessive,  cau- 
tion. Whatever  be  its  merits,  it  is  a 
remarkable  sign  of  the  times,  both  as  the 
testimony  of  a  great  religious  Society  to 
the  need  of  a  revision,  and  as  a  proof 
that  the  difficulty  of  uniting  together 
Church  of  England  divines  and  Noncon- 
formists for  a  good  and  holy  purpose  is 
not  insuperable. 

In  illustration  of  this  latter  point  a 
work  may  be  mentioned,  which  in  other 
respects  also  is  full  of  interest.  I  refer 
to  the  revision  of  the  Tamil  Bible  lately 
executed  at  Madras,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bible  Society  :  the  revisers  being 
a  committee  of  Church  of  England  clei^ 
and  representatives  of  various  Noncon- 
formist bodies.  Their  revision  was 
based  on  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts, 
not  on  the  English  Authorized  Version. 
They  laboured  together  with  the  utmost 
harmony  for  eleven  years,  from  1857  to 
1868,  when  they  brought  their  work  to  a 
happy  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  A 
paper,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  their 
proceedings,  has  been  published  by  the 
Bible  Society,  and  is  well  worth  perusal. 
One  passage  tallies  so  closely  with  the 
experience  of  a  similar  association  with 
which  I  have  been  connected,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it :  "  Our 
"daily  work  brought  us  so  directly 
"in  contact  with  the  great  things  and 
"  the  deep  things  of  God,  that  it  was  a 
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*  source  of  continual  refreshment  to  us, 
*'  and  continual  delight  and  the  brother- 
'*  hood  of  feeling,  with  which  we  were 
"  united,  turned  our  toil  into  a  pleasure. 
"  So  rapidly  did  the  time  always  fly  by, 
"that  we  ended  each  day's  work  with 
"  reluctance,  and  the  only  day  that  hung 
"heavily  on  our  spirits  was  the  last, 
**  when  we  felt  that  our  work  had  come 
*'  to  an  end,  and  that  all  that  remained 
"for  us  to  do  was  to  prepare  to  part." 
Such  testimony  may  help  to  dissipate 
the  fears  of  those  who  think  that  a  num- 
ber of  earnest-minded  and  learned  men 
of  diflferent  denominations,  if  they  were 
to  meet  together  over  the  open  Bible, 
would  only  meet  to  qusirrel  as  to  its 
contents. 

Among  English  revisions,  an  important 
place  must  be  assigned  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment revised  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
according  to  a  recension  of  the  text  con- 
structed by  himself  This  laborious  work 
I  have  carefully  examined  throughout, 
and  found  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  Dean's 
high  reputation.  Many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  Biblical  revision  are  to  be  found  in 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  translation  of 
St  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster's works,  in  Archbishop  Trench's 
elegant  treatise  on  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion,' in  Mr.  Perowne's  new  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  and  in  the  emendations  fur- 
nished   by    Dr.  Pusey's    Commentary 
(unhappily  incomplete)  on  the  Minor 
Prophets. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  works 
which  I  have  just  named,  a  book  has 
recently  been  published  with  the  title — 
"  Bible  Difficulties,  and  their  Teaching." 
Written  in  a  tone  of  bitterness,  and 
beneath  criticism  in  point  of  scholarship, 
it  is  yet  curious  as  an  onslaught  on  the 
English  Bible  from  a  Koman  Catholic 
point  of  view,  and  an  example  of  the 
length  to  which  a  member  of  that  com- 
munion will  go  in  disparaging  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture,  for  the  purpose  of  exalt- 
ing that  of  the  Church.  The  anonymous 
author  denies  the  integrity  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts,  attributes  dissimulation  and  other 
failings  to  the  sacred  writers,  dilates  on 
the  apparent  contradictions  and  inaccu- 
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racies  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
imputes  to  our  translators  wilful  perver- 
sions  and  mistranslations   intended   to 
exclude  Catholic  doctrine,  argues   that 
the   Divinity  of   our   Lord   cannot   be 
proved  exclusively  from  Scripture,  and 
that  the  only  consistent  Bible  Christians 
are  those  who   deny  that  fundamental 
truth  of  the  Gospel — and  all  this  in  order 
to  show  the  necessity  of  a  living  teacher, 
anterior    and   superior  to   the   written 
Word,  namely,  **the  Rock,"  the  Eoman 
Church,  the  incorruptible  depositary  and 
guardian  of  primitive  traditions.    When 
he  accuses  our  translators  of  ignorance 
or  unfaithfulness,  he  generally  convicts 
himself  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
presumption.      One  specimen    will   be 
enough  of  the  manner  in  which  he  inter- 
weaves   philology   with  theology,    and 
makes  a  tissue  of  Msehood  out  of  the 
two.     He  says  it  was  by  the  overruling 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  that  the  Seventy  and 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
led  to  translate  the  Hebrew  word  Berithy 
signifying  a  covenant,  by  liae,Un  rather 
than   avvdfiKtiy  for   haOljKq  in   its  doc- 
trinal  sense    means   trans ubstantiation, 
and  in  that  sense  is  used  by  our  Lord  in 
the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
whereas  a-vydfiKq   in    that  place  would 
have  meant  consubstantiation ! 

From  the  foregoing  catalogue  of  new 
Versions  and  Revisions,  what  moral  ar^ 
we  to  deduce  ?  Surely  this,  that  as  the 
Englisli  Bible  is  exposed  to  a  running 
tire  of  criticism  from  so  many  sides,  there 
is  danger  lest  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its 
imperfection  should  go  abroad,  and  the 
people  should  begin  to  lose  their  trust 
in  it ;  while  the  more  educated  tjlass 
•  of  readers  will  betake  themselves  to 
versions  tinted  by  sectarian  predilections 
or  disfigured  by  private  crotchets ;  and 
it  is  time  for  those  who  have  authority 
in  Church  and  State  to  rescue,  our 
Version  from  the  unauthorized  mani- 
pulation which  it  is  now  receiving,  and 
with  a  loving  and  reverential  hand  to 
purge  it  of  its  ascertained  errors,  and 
bring  it  up  to  the  present  standard 
of  our  Biblical  knowledge.  The 
materials  for  the  purpose,  both 
critical  and  exegetical,  are  abundant; 
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and  to  a  great  extent  tbey  have 
been  sifted  and  reduced  to  order.  We 
have  examples  showing  us  how  not  to  do 
the  work,  and  how  it  should  be  done.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  present  generation 
of  divines  and  scholars  will  be  failing  in 
their  duty,  will  be  dealing  unfaithfully 
with  God's  Word,  if  they  do  not  make  a 
combined  eflfort  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
their  contemporaries  the  nearest  possible 
approximation  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  a  revised  edition  of 
our  present  Version. 

Without  expecting  perfection,  or  even 
finality,  we  may  contidently  hope  for 
a  considerable  improvement.  Laying  it 
down  as  the  first  principle  of  the 
revision  that  the  Authorized  Version  is 
to  be  altered  only  where  there  is  error 
or  obscurity,  many  important  altera- 
tions would  at  once,  and  by  common 
consent,  be  admitted.  In  the  Textus 
Eeceptus  the  most  conservative  critics 
allow  the  existence  of  serious  blemishes 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  : 
and  I  cannot  think  there  would  be  any 
irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  among 
Biblical  scholars  as  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  revision  of  the  original 
text  should  be  conducted.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Eeceived  Text 
will  be  followed,  except  where  the 
evidence  against  it  is  overwhelming. 
In  the  translation,  there  are  passages,  as 
the  late  Professor  Blunt  pointed  out 
long  ago,  which,  if  not  actually 
erroneous  in  doctrine,  are  apt  to  lead 
to  misconception,  and  afi'ord  some 
colour  to  the  charge  of  motived  mistrans- 
lation which  the  anonymous  Eomanist 
writer  just  quoted  has  brought  against 
the  Anglican  Bible.  Not  wishing  now  to 
divert  attention  from  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
particular  passages,  I  shall  only  adduce 
one  or  two  familiar  instances  of  what  I 
mean.  Thus  at  Acts  ii  47 — **  The  Lord 
added  to  the  church  daily  t^uch  as  should 
be  saved."  It  may  be  difficult  to  give 
neatly  in  English  the  force  of  the  present 
participle,  rov^  auCofi^vov^ ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  favours  predesti- 
nation, as  the  Authorized  Version  seems 
to  do ;  and  the  literal  meaning  is,  "those 


that  were  saving  themselves,"  or  "  being 
saved."  Again,  at  Col.  i.  15,  we  read  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  "  The  first- 
born of  every  creature,"  making  it 
appear  that  Christ  is  Himself  a  cyfated 
being.  The  original  TrputroroKoq  Ted&rj^ 
KTt<r€iac  gives  us  a  very  different  meaning, 
"  first- begotten  before  every  creature," 
or,  "all  creation."  In  many  passages 
the  sense  is  either  confused  or  lost 
through  inattention  to  the  articles,  the 
tenses,  the  force  of  prepositions  or 
particles,  or  through  the  insertion  of 
words  in  italics.  The  conM|lM|^of 
thought  in  St  Paul's  Epistles  is^Xefl 
obscured  by  a  grammatical  error,  which, 
though  slight  in  itaell^  is  sufficient  to 
break  the  continuity^fSf  the  argument. 
Our  revisers  in  161 1  took  credit  to  them- 
selves for  giving  several  translations  of 
the  same  word  for  the  sake  of  elegance; 
but  by  not  rendering  a  word  uniformly 
in  the  same  way,  they  often  destroyed 
the  key-note  of  a  |prhole  passage,  and 
made  that  a  puzzle  in  the  version  which 
was  perfectly  clear  in  the  original. 
Some  of  the  inaccuracies  to  which  I 
refer  are  due  to  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
which  deservedly  has  had  great  influ- 
ence on  all  modern  versions,  but  was  a 
guide  to  be  followed  with  great  caution, 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the 
Latin  language  is  uns^ble  to  render  the 
Greek  article,  tnr  to  express  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Greek  preterite  and 
aorist;  two  important  points  in  which 
the  English,  far  from  bein^  deficient 
like  the  Latin,  is  in  general  well  able 
to  represent  the  Greek.  In  some  cases 
also  an  unfortunate  mistranslation  of  a 
word  or  phrase  may  be  traced  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  For  instance,  though 
St.  Paul  is  accounted  the  oattem  of 
Christian  courtesy  and  prudence,  yet 
both  his  courtesy  and  prudetice  are 
impugned  by  our  Authorized  Version, 
when  it  makes  him  commence  his  first 
address  to  the  most  fastidious  and  sensi- 
tive audience  in  the  ancient  world,  by 
telling  them  that  he  perceived  they  were 
"  too  superstitious."  The  Greek  is  pro- 
perly translated  "very  religious,"  butoux 
translators  have  followed  the  Vulgat^ 
'  *•  superstitiosiores." 
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One  of  the  felicities  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  with  which  it  has  been 
invested  by  lapse  of  time  rather 
than  by  the  intention  of  the  trans- 
lators, is  its  archaic  diction  and  style, 
removing  ib  from  the  language  of 
common  life.  This  should,  by  all 
means,  be  preserved.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  obsolete  and  indelicate  words 
or  phrases  which  might  well  be  altered  ; 
and  there  are  some  which,  though  nut 
obsolete,  have  in  the  course  of  ages 
changed  their  meaning,  and  are  apt  to 
produce  confusion  of  thought  in  the 
reader's  mind.  Such  are,  prevent  for  go 
■before;  conversation  for  conduct;  and 
probably  damnation^  as  used  in  1  Cor. 
XL  ;  for  in  Early  English  that  word 
was  certainly  not  used,  as  now,  ex- 
•clusively  with  reference  to  the  future 
condemnation  of  the  wicked.  For  an 
Old  Testament  example  we  may  take 
Judges  ix.  53 — "  A  certain  woman  cast 
a  piece  of  millstone  upon  Abimelech*s 
head,  and  all- to  brake  his  skull,"  where 
the  old  meaning  of  "  all-to,"  entirely ^ 
has  in  later  times  been  completely  lost 
sight  of,  and  even  such  high  authorities 
as  the  King's  printers  have  been  baffled 
by  it,  and  betrayed  into  an  *  erratum.* 

Here  and  there,  in  the  process  of  ac- 
curate revision,  a  familiar  and  favourite 
text  will  be  so  changed  that  we  shall 
not  know  it  again,  and,  on  comparing  the 
old  reading  with  the  new,  we  shall  be 
tempted  to  pronounce  that  surely  the 
old  is  better.  But  in  this  respect  the 
gain  on  the  whole  will  far  exceed  the 
loss ;  and  light  will  be  thrown  on  many 
passages  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophet**,  which  at  present  convey  no 
definite  meaning  at  alL 

As  ib  may  be  asked  what  amount  of 
alteration  in  the  Authorized  Version  is 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  revision,  a 
rough  estimate  as  to  the  New  Testament 
has  been  made  by  a  very  careful  person, 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  on 
account  of  errors  in  translation,  on  the 
average  there  would  be  one  verbal 
change  to  every  verse ;  and  on  account  of 
corrections  of  the  original  text,  the 
number  of  changes  would  be  very  much 
less.     Even  such  a  rough  estimate  as 


this  may  serve  to  moderate  undue  ex- 
pectations and  undue  alarms.  With 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament  no  such 
computation  has  been  made ;  but  in  the 
Pentateuch  the  changes  would  probably 
be  few,  while  in  the  later  Books  they 
would  be  very  numerous. 

There  are  some  lesser,  but  by  no 
means  unimportant  particulars,  belong- 
ing mostly  to  the  province  of  interpre- 
tation, which  would  have  to  be  included 
in  the  revision, — such  are  the  use  of 
italics,  parentheses,  capital  letters,  the 
punctuation,  the  chapter-headings,  the 
marginal  notes  and  references,  many  of 
which  have  been  introduced  since  1611 
and  without  authority.  The  divisions 
into  chapters  and  verses  would  probably 
remain  as  they  are,  for  change  in  these  re- 
spects would  be  attended  with  more  in- 
convenience than  advantage ;  but  the 
marks  indicating  the  commencement  of 
new  sections  or  paragraphs  would  require 
rectification. 

Doctrinal  words,  such  as  baptism, 
bishop,  repentancCj  &c.,  would  in  general 
be  unaltered.  It  has  indeed  been  pro- 
posed to  substitute  Jehovah  for  "the 
Lord,"  as  the  translation,  or  rather  the 
adumbration  of  the  Hebrew  name,  keep- 
ing "  the  Lord  "  to  represent  Adonai; 
and  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  in  his 
English  New  Testament,  has  every- 
where substituted  Holy  Spirit  for  Holy 
GJiostf  and  love  for  chanty,  where  dyaTr^ 
occurs  in  the  Greek;  and  there  are 
manifest  reasons  in  favour  of  these 
alterations ;  but  they  jar  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  offence  which  they  thus  give 
would  probably  be  felt  to  outweigh  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  them. 

We  come  now  to  the  practical  ques- 
tion, What  course  should  be  taken  to 
give  effect  to  these  considerations  1  The 
appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  is 
strongly  to  be  desired,  as  being  in  strict 
accordance  with  precedent;  as  securing  a 
fair  selection  from  the  various  religious 
bodies  of  the  country ;  and  as  the  best — 
nay,  the  only — way  of  giving  the  Com- 
mission itsdue  moral  weight,  and  ensuring 
the  adoption  of  the  result  of  its  labours  by 
all  the  bodies  from  whom  it  was  selected, 
and  the  maintenance  of  that  bond  of 
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union  between  widely  differing  communi- 
ties which,  the  Authorized  Version  has 
so  eminently  proved  to  be.  Nor  can  I 
doubt  that  the  advisers  of  her  Majesty 
would  be  justified  by  public  opinion  in 
making  the  appointment :  for  now  that 
the  fear  of  a  new  translation  has  been 
shown  to  be  unfounded,  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  revision  has  gained  ground 
immensely.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that 
a  number  of  divines  and  scholars,  in- 
eluding, a  full  proportion  of  Noncon- 
fonnists  of  all  bodies,  are  selected  by 
the  Crown  for  the  purpose.  The  num- 
ber appointed  at  the  last  revision,  fifty, 
would  probably  be  sufficient  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Of  these,  let  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  set  apart  to  superin- 
tend the  operations  and  harmonize  the 
work  of  the  whole  body.  Let  the  Com- 
mission be  divided,  as  at  the  last  revi- 
sion, into  companies,  each  of  which 
should  undertake  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Bible;  let  the  members  of 
each  company,  on  stated  days,  commu- 
nicate to  each  other  through  the  post 
the  result  of  their  independent  consider- 
ation of  a  limited  number  of  chapters  or 
verses.  From  time  to  time  let  each 
company  hold  a  conference  to  ratify 
the  conclusions  as  to  which  they 
are  all  agreed,  and  to  discuss  the  points 
on  which  they  differ  or  are  in  doubt. 
These  conferences  might  be  held  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  there 
would  be  free  access  to  books ;  and  in 
vacation  time,  when  some  of  the  Colleges 
would  be  able  and  willing  to  provide 
the  Commissioners  with  lodging  and 
other  needful  accommodation.  These 
labours  may  be  expected  to  extend  over 
several  years,  and  would  require  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part 
of  those  who  engage  in  them.  Such  a 
sacrifice,  however,  would  gladly  be  made 
for  such  an  object,  if  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  travelling,  printing,  &c.,  were 
defrayed  from  the  public  funds. 

The  work,  when  completed,  should 
be  published  as  a  continuous  text,  and 
not  in  the  form  of  marginal  readings. 
Upon  this  point,  though  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  detail  rather  than 
of  principle,  I  am  myself  disposed  to  lay 
stress,  notwithstanding  the  expression 


of  a  different  opinion  by  persons  whose 
judgment  is  entitled  to  great  respect. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  reader 
fully  to  estimate  the  proposed  emenda- 
tions, or  even  to  understand  them  pro- 
perly, if  his  eye  had  to  be  constantly 
travelling  in  quest  of  them  into  the 
margin,  and  from  thence  importing  them 
into  the  text.  There  would  be,  as  there 
is  now,  an  involuntary  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  old  reading  in  the  text, 
and  against  the  would-be  interloper 
from  the  margin.  The  only  readings 
placed  in  the  margin  should  be  alterna- 
tive renderings  of  passages  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioners  wer© 
ambiguous  or  obscure  in  the  original. 

The  revised  Version  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  community  at  large,  it 
may  be  thought  expedient,  after  a  year 
or  two,  that  the  Commissioners  should 
be  brought  together  again  for  a  final  re- 
view of  their  work.  The  Version  may 
then  be  left  to  make  its  way  by  its  own 
merits,  and  to  come  into  general  use  both 
in  public  and  private  reading.  It  was 
nearly  half  a  century  before  the  Bible 
of  1611  prevailed  entirely  over  its  pre- 
decessors; it  would  probably  hold  its 
ground  as  long,  or  longer,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  successor.  But  it  will 
give  way  quietly  at  last.  There  will 
probably  be  no  need  of  any  legislative 
enactment  to  displace  it,  for  there  will 
be  those  who  will  take  care  to  make  it 
known  that  our  Authorized  Version,  as 
we  call  it,  has  no  authority  besides  that 
of  custom,  if  we  except  those  passages 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
Prayer-book;  and  that  there  is  no  law  ol 
Church  or  State  binding  the  clergy  to 
read  the  lessons  from  it. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  objec- 
tions to  Biblical  revision  should  of  late 
years  have  proceeded  chiefly  from  that 
school  of  religious  thought  which  de- 
preciates alike  the  ancient  traditions 
and  the  living  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  regards  the  Bible  as  the  one  all- 
sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  discipline. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  disciples 
of  that  school  would  have  been  ready  to 
encourage  a  movement  having  for  its 
object  the  elucidation  of  the  Book  to 
which  they  make  their  exclusive  appeal, 
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and  that  being  unable  to  claim  infalli- 
bility on  behalf  of  the  English  Version 
(whatever  they  may  do  for  the  original 
text)  they  would  have  wished  it  to 
have  the  highest  possible  claim  to  pub- 
lic confidence.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
dissuasives  against  revision  published  in 
past  years  by  the  late  Dr.  M'Caul  and 
Dr.  Gumming,  I  must  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  the  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury to  Professor  Selwyn  in  February 
of  this  year,  in  which  his  lordship  al- 
leges that  "  a  Commission  of  revisers, 
to  be  impartial,  must  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  extremest  forms  of 
Eitualism,  Socinianism,  and  Infidelity." 
But  to  this  we  may  reply  that  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  would  certainly 
not  place  on  the  Commission  the  re- 
presentatives of  any  class  or  denomi- 
nation that  does  not  cordially  accept 
the  present  English  Bible;  and  sub- 
ject to  this  condition,  I  see  no  reason 
why  any  section  of  Christians  should 
be  excluded.  It  is  to  bo  remembered 
that  the  persons  selected  for  such  a 
work  will  be  such  as  are  distinguished 
for  their  scholarship  rather  than  for  their 
■controversial pugnacity;  and  when  once 
they  have  entered  on  their  labours,  they 
will  have  such  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  God  and  man,  and  such  an  earnest 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  as  will 
compel  them  to  merge  their  own  pecu- 
liar dogmas,  even  if  there  were  more 
opportunity  for  insisting  on  them  than 
is  likely  to  occur  in  weighing  the 
evidence  of  MSS.,  and  in  translating 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  word  for  word,  into 
English. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  proceeds  to  ask, 
"  Even  supposing  the  Commission  to  be 
*'  unanimous,  what  prospect  would  there 
"  be  of  their  satisfying  the  scholarship 
"  of  the  outer  world ;  considering  what 
"  contradictory  meanings  are  put  on  the 
"  same  passage  by  men  of  professed 
*'  learning;  and  what  swarms  of  readers 
"  and  writers  now-a-days  there  are  who 
"  live  on  small  criticism  and  cavil,  who 
^*  show  their  wit  by  taking  exception  to 
"  everything,  and  in  eflforts  to  prevent 
"  any  public  confidence  ? "  To  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  work  of  such  a 
body  of  men  as  we  contemplate  would 


soon  live  down  the  cavils  of  the  smaller 
critics;  and  that  in  passages  upon  which 
men  of  real  learning  are  unable  to  agree, 
the  Commissioners  would  either  leave 
the  Version  as  it  is,  or  would  take  some 
means  of  informing  the  reader,  by  an 
alternative  reading  or  otherwise,  of  the 
difficulty  which  was  inherent  in  the 
original 

It  is  well  that  these  objections  should 
be  stated.  They  are  not  purely  imagi- 
nary ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  force  of 
them  is  greatly  overrated,  and  they 
constitute  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
attempt  should  not  be  made.  Suppos- 
ing the  attempt  to  fail,  we  should  not 
be  in  a  more  humiliating  position  than 
if  we  were  to  be  deterred  from  making 
it  by  the  fear  of  failure. 

Still  less  can  the  question  be  set  at 
rest  in  the  summary  way  in  which  Mr. 
Malan  would  dispose  of  it  in  his  "  Vin- 
dication of  the  Authorized  Version,"  by 
saying  that  "we  have  no  Hebrew  scholars 
"  equal  to  Hyde,  Pococke,  and  South, 
"  the  lights  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
"and  eighteenth  centuries," — and  that 
"  biblical  criticism  and  scholarship  are 
"  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  this  country,  and, 
"  so  far  as  they  go,  not  much  else  than 
"  German  teaching  at  second-hand." 
Even  if  we  have  not  among  us  any  such 
great  lights  as  appeared  at  intervals  in 
the  preceding  centuries,  there  are  He- 
brew scholars  possessed  of  qualities  by 
which  great  Hebrew  scholars  have  not 
always  been  distinguished — good  sense 
and  sober  judgment ;  while  the  Arabic, 
an  important  auxiliary  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  is  now  far  better  understood, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  Gesenius  and 
others,  than  it  was  in  1611,  when  Bid- 
well  was  said  to  be  the  only  person  in 
England  who  could  be  named  as  an 
Arabic  scholar,  and  he  was  employed 
on  the  Pentateuch,  the  easiest  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  regard  to  Greek  scho- 
larship, we  seem  rather  likely  to  lose 
than  to  gain  by  delay.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  does  not  encourage  that  labo- 
rious study  which  leads  to  profound  and 
accurate  knowledge.  Moreover,  modem 
languages  and  natural  and  moral  sciences 
are  entering  into  competition  with  the 
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old-fasbioued  studies  both  at  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
Universities ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  in 
the  coming  time,  tbere  will  be  a  smaller 
rather  than  a  larger  number  of  men  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  higher  walks 
of  scholarship  and  criticism.  Indeed, 
is  there  any  single  point  of  view  in 
which  we  can  anticipate  with  confidence 
that  a  future  pge  will  be  more  fitted  than 
our  own  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
of  such  a  work  ?  Is  it  certain  that  there 
will  be  more  learning,  or  more  earnest- 
ness in  the  study  of  Scripture,  or  that 
sectarian  divisions  v\  ill  be  less  strongly 
marked,  or  that  the  Church  will  be 
more  at  unity  in  itself,  more  capable  of 
directing  a  revision,  and  of  giving  au- 
thority to  it  when  completed?  How 
do  we  know  that,  even  as  regards  our 
admirati(»n  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
there  may  not  be  a  reaction ;  and  as  the 
good  taste  which  formed  the  st^le  of  the 
English  Bible  under  the  Tudors  was  fol- 
lowed under  the  Stuarts  by  a  fondness 
for  Latiiiisms  and  artificial  conceits,  is 
it  impossible  that  another  generation, 
looking  upon  our  love  of  Saxon  as 
an  Anglomania,  may  delight  in  the 
"thin,  irenchified,  squeaking  sentences" 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury  apprehends 
but  which  no  one  now  would  think  of 
introducing  into  the  pure  well  of  Eng- 
lish undeiiled  ? 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  observation 
with  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  triumph- 
antly clenches  his  reasons  against  revi- 
sion. "  If,"  he  says,  **  the  iJible-reading 
"  people  v/ere  polled  at  this  moment, 
"  man  by  man,  woman  by  woman,  child 
'*  by  child,  an  overwhelming  majority 
"  would  announce  that  they  would  stand 
"  firm  to  the  inheritance  of  their  tore- 
"  fathers,  and  that  here  at  least  they 
"  would  never  exchange  old  lamps  for 
"  new."  This  would  doubtless  be  the 
case ;  but  with  equal  truth  it  might 
have  been  predicted  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation — and  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
had  he  then  lived,  would  have  been  the 
prophet  to  predict — that  the  mass  of  the 
people,  if  they  could  be  polled,  would 
have  been  for  standing  by  the  old  ways 
of  Popery.      Happily  it  is  not  likely 


that,  in  this  country  at  least,  recourse* 
will  be  had  to  a  FlehisciU  to  decide 
th**  question. 

Of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  called  to  bo  the 
teachers  and  guardians  of  God's  truth, 
not  only  to  preserve  the  Scriptures  from 
corruption,  and  to  search  out  their  mean- 
ing, but  also  to  give  to  the  people,, 
whether  the  people  desire  it  or  no,  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  themselves  acquired,  to  exhibit 
the  Bible,  so  far  as  p<»8sible,  in  its  in- 
tegrity, and  in  a  language  that  may  be 
understood  of  the  people ;  and  if,  in  dis- 
charging this  arduous  but  pressing  duty, 
they  must  disturb  a  few  pious  and  in- 
nocent prepossessions,  yet  they  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  thrown  a  light  upon  many  places 
that  before  were  obscure,  and  that  they^ 
have  given  the  Authorized  Version,  by 
their  revision  of  it,  an  additional  claim- 
to  the  confidence  and  love  of  a  future- 
generation. 

This  is  a  national  work,  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  good  of  the  people.  As 
such,  it  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  State,  and  not  left  to- 
be  done  by  a  voluntary  and  self-consti- 
tuted Association.  That  the  men  who 
engage  in  it  may  have  the  highest  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  be  animated  by 
the  strongest  hopes  of  success,  they 
should  feel  that  they  have  been  chosen 
for  it,  and  united  together,  by  the 
national  will,  expressed  through  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  But  if — which 
we  cannot  yet  believe — insuperable  diffi- 
culties exist  as  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Koyal  Commission,  I  lor  one  would 
accept  that  which  is  second  best,  and 
should  be  glad  to  see  Convocation  taking 
up  the  work,  provided  it  were  to  do  so- 
in  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  spirit, 
seeking  the  best  scholars  for  the  pur- 
pose wherever  they  may  be  found,  andl 
bringing  Churchmen  and  Nonconform- 
ists to  work  together.  And  I  know 
nothing  more  likely  to  soften  religious- 
animosities,  and  to  bring  the  various  sec- 
tions of  our  English  Christendom  into 
friendly  unison,  than  such  a  work  as- 
this. 
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BY   KATHARINE   S.    MACQUOID. 


I. 


It  is  bright  July  weather — so  intensely 
hot  that  even  Madame  Popot,  salaman- 
der as  she  is,  leans  back  from  her  wash- 
tub  and  cries  out  **  Pouf ! "  and — like  a 
flock  of  sheep  following  in  slavish  imi- 
tation the  one  adventurous  mutton 
which  leaps  a  gap  in  the  hedge — 
Madame*8  three  assistants  cry  out  at 
the  same  moment  "Pouf!" — "Ciel, que 
^abrille  !"— "On  etouffe!"  and  the  shrill 
chorus  mounts  up  like  some  heathen  in- 
vocation to  Phoebus. 

But  Madame  Popot  has  four  assist- 
ants, and  the  fourth  is  a  young  girl  who 
still  bends  over  her  washtub,  as  if  the 
heat  in  no  way  troubled  her. 

The  cloud  of  steam  hides  the  girl's 
face,  so  it  is  only  now  and  then  that 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  a  vision  of 
sweet  blue  eyes  and  shining  hair, 
altogether  of  a  lovely  Utile  maiden ; 
but  the  maiden's  face  is  sad,  and 
gazing  at  her  attentively  you  compre- 
hend that  the  sorrow  that  brings  tears 
stealing  down  her  cheeks  absorbs  other 
feelings,  and  makes  her  by  far  the  most 
industrious  to-day  among  the  assistants 
of  the  respectable  Madame  Popot. 

And  Madame  Popot  is  very  respect- 
able. You  only  need  step  outside  the 
archway  and  see  where  the  wash-house  is 
situated  to  be  sure  of  this  :  you  will  find 
yourself  on  the  quay  of  the  principal 
canal  of  the  quaint  little  Flemish  town  ; 
and,  my  friend,  let  me  tell  you  that 
such  a  situation  is  sought  after,  though 
it  is  not  every  one  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  rent  demanded  for  it.  It  is 
such  a  busy  place.  The  quay  is  laden  with 
casks  and  huge  packages,  with  brilliant 
scarlet  tiles  and  shining  coal-heaps  : 
you  can  hardly  see  the  old-fai>hioned 
houses  on  the  opposite  quay,  with  their 


high-stepped  gables  and  richly-carved 
stone  fronts,  for  the  masts  and  brown 
sails  of  the  barges.  The  canal  is  choked 
with  barges,  glowing  in  the  sunlight  like 
rose-beetles,  with  green  and  crimson  paint, 
each  waiting  its  turn  of  unlading  by  the 
monster  crane  on  the  opposite  quay,  tower- 
ing above  the  houses  with  its  slated  roof. 
The  crane  is  so  monstrous  that  as  its  un- 
wieldy bulk  comes  swinging  round,  you 
fancy  the  town  has  taken  to  waltzing, 
and  will  presently  come  toppling  over 
into  the  canaL  The  women  in  the  barges, 
with  huge  gold  horns  in  their  caps, 
screech  wildly  as  they  unlade  cargoes 
of  red  bricks  and  tiles;  and  mingled 
with  this  din  is  the  crash  of  the  timber 
and  other  commodities  which  the  crane 
lands  in  its  clumsy  fashion  on  the  stone 
flags  of  the  quay.  Between  the  heat  and  the 
noise  you  find  yourself  driven  again  \inder 
the  shadow  of  Madame  Popot's  archway. 
Her  sitting-room  is  on  the  right  of 
the  small  yard  within  the  archway.  Not 
much  to  be  seen  in  it  except  a  small  pale 
crippled  woman  crouched  together  in  a 
chair,  her  eyes  strained  on  the  tower  of 
the  Cathedral,  visible. jfoni  the  flower- 
screened  window.  It  is  worth  while  to 
pass  through  the  second  archway  facing 
the  first,  though  on  your  way  you  will 
again  suffer  from  the  steam  of  the  wash- 
house  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  yard; 
but  you  had  better  go  in,  if  only  to  look 
at  La  m^re  Jacqueline's  flowers.  Framed 
by  the  archway  is  the  bleaching-green, 
with  lines  crossing  from  side  to  side, 
covered  already  with  dazzling  white,  and 
here  and  there  with  blue  and  scarlet 
garments ;  in  the  brilliant  light  each 
colour  outvies  the  other,  till  the  eye  gets 
dazzled  by  the  rich  enamel  of  green  and 
scarlet,  and  blue  and  white,  set  in  gor- 
geous sunshine ;  above  rises  in  massive 
grandeur  the  tower  of   St.   Eombold. 
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Ko  wonder  La  mere  Jacqueline's  eyes 
rest  on  it  witli  admiring  pride.  It  stands 
a  colossal  hint  to  us  housebuilders  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  way  in  which 
pious  souls  in  the  so-called  "dark  ages" 
gave  glory  to  God. 

It  is  a  quarter-past  two  o'clock,  and 
the  chimes  play  a  sweet  mournful  dirge. 
As  it  ends,  the  young  giri  with  blue 
eyes  and  shining  hair  conies  out  of 
the  wash-house,  bearing  a  bucketful  of 
freshly-scalded  linen.  She  is  going  to 
the  river  to  soap  it,  and  presently  La 
grosse  Margotin  will  come  after  her,  and 
help  her  beat  it  in  the  fresh  flowing  water. 

As  the  giri  passes  by  the  sitting-room 
door  she  nods  to  the  crippled  woman — 
"  Au  re  voir,  ma  m^re.'*  And  then  she 
waits  while  La  mere  Jacqueline  raises  her 
feeble  hand  slowly  to  her  lips. 

"  Au  revoir,  my  child  —  k  ce  soir, 
Fifine,"  she  says,  in  a  soft  weak  voice. 

The  smile  lingered  on  the  crippled 
woman's  lips  even  when  Fifine's  bright 
young  face  had  gone  out  of  sight. 

Two  years  of  helpless  endurance  had 
taught  much  patience  to  La  more  Jacque- 
line. She  had  always  been  meek  and 
gentle,  but  she  had  been  singularly 
active,  and  as  blithe  as  a  bird. 

I^ever  so  prosperous  a  laundress  as  her 
sister,  Madame  Popot;  but  till  two  years 
ago  in  a  fair  way  of  business  at  Louvain. 
^en  a  stroke  of  paralysis  came  and  took 
away  her  power  of  working. 

She  would  not  ask  assistance.  For  a 
few  months  she  struggled  on ;  but  Fifine 
at  fourteen  could  not  earn  much,  and 
ruin  came  to  the  happy  little  home. 

Madame  Popot  heard  by  chance  of  her 
sister's  troubles,  and  she  went  off  at  once 
to  Louvain.  She  bustled  about  the 
poor  little  lodging,  and  finally  brought 
mother  and  daughter  home  with  her. 

It  was  a  hard  trial  for  mother  and 
daughter  to  be  dependent.  At  first  La 
mere  Jacqueline  had  shed  bitter  tears 
as  she  looked  at  her  useless  hands  and 
thought  over  Fi fine's  future.  But  com- 
fort came  to  her.  Fifine  said  her  mo- 
ther got  it  from  gazing  at  the  great 
tower  of  the  Cathedral,  and  listening 
to  the  sweet  music  of  the  chimes.  By 
degrees  the  sad  weariness  left  Jacque- 


line's eyes,  and  her  cheerfulness  re- 
turned ;  listen  to  her  now,  as  she  smiles 
after  Fifine : — 

"It  is  le  bon  Dieu  who  has  laid 
this  on  me,"  she  murmurs;  "if  I  am 
only  patient,  good  must  come.  Perhaps 
it  is  sent  that  I  may  not  worry  about 
Fifine.  Ah,  me !  and  I  thought  I  could 
provide  for  her  better  than  her  Father 
in  heaven  could,  my  precious  Fifine." 

Fifine's  smile  has  faded  sooner  than 
her  mother's  has.  As  soon  as  she  is  in 
the  crowd  and  bustle  of  the  quay  her 
face  clouds  over.  All  the  sunshine  has 
departed  from  her  bright  young  eyes 
and  lips. 

A  group  of  men  are  resting  while 
they  unload  a  barge  :  they  smile  at 
Fifine,  and  one  or  two  address  a  compli- 
ment to  her,  but  she  passes  on.  She 
is  deaf  and  blind  to-day  to  all  but  the 
thought  that  troubles  her. 

For  she  has  heard  Madame  Popot 
whisper  to  La  grosse  Margotin  that  it 
is  all  settled,  that  Monsieur  Dusecq  is 
coming  on  Sunday  to  be  presented  to 
la  petite. 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  too  hard.  I  laughed 
this  morning  when  Margotin  said  I  was 
in  haste  to  marry.  I  thought  she  joked, 
but  I  am  only  sixteen,  and  Monsieur  is 
sixty.  Margotin  says  so — ^and  he  is  a 
stranger.  I  do  not  know  if  I  like  him 
or  not." 

Fifine  leaves  off  crying.  She  has  a 
spirit,  though  her  blue  eyes  are  so  soft 
and  lovely  ;  and  as  she  thinks  of  La 
grosse  Margotin  craning  her  long  hideous 
throat  so  as  to  hear  la  tante's  confi- 
dences, she  could  gladly  dip  her  ugly 
head  into  her  own  washtub. 

"  I  hate  her,"  the  girl  says  passion- 
ately. She  does  not  think  of  extending 
her  vengeance  to  Madame  Popot. 

La  tante  talks  and  scolds,  and  domi- 
neers, but  she  is  good  at  heart,  Fifine 
thinks,  and  then  "what  has  she  not 
done  for  la  pauvre  ch^re  mere  1  Ah,  yes, 
she  is  good." 


II. 


Half-past   two  —  three-quarters  —then 
three  strokes  from  the  great  clock  of  the 
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Cathedral,  and  each  time  the  chimes 
play  difiPerent  music;  some  mournful, 
eome  sprightly,  but  none  so  plaintive  as 
the  little  melody  that  rang  out  when 
Fifine  went  away. 

Madame  Popot  has  put  out  her  last 
"bucketful  on  the  fresh  green  grass — 
fihe  comes  in  panting  with  heat.  In- 
stead of  going  back  to  La  grosse  Mar- 
gotin  and  the  rest,  she  steps  up  the  one 
step  that  raises  the  sitting-room  above 
the  level  of  the  yard. 

"  Ah  9a,  La  m6re  Jacqueline,  I  have  a 
fine  bit  of  news  for  thee." 

"  For  mel"  A  faint  flush  comes  with 
the  smile  on  the  crippled  woman's  face. 

"  Yes  —  chut,  chut."  Fat,  round 
Madame  Popot  looks  over  both  shoulders 
to  be  sure  the  gossips  of  the  washtub 
are  safe  at  work,  and  then  she  stoops,  as 
much  as  nature  permits,  over  her  little 
eister.  "  How  wouldst  thou  like  Fifine 
to  have  a  home  of  her  own,  with  place 
for  thee  and  to  spare  V* 

"  Ah,  no ;  how  can  that  be  1 "  Then 
the  poor  woman  checks  her  eager  de- 
light: she  fears  it  may  seem  ungrateful 
to  sister  Popot. 

"But  yes,  yes,  I  say,"  and  Madame 
nods  her  head  repeatedly,  for  it  has 
somehow  got  into  the  mind  of  the  well- 
to-do  laundress  that  because  her  sister 
has  lost  the  power  of  movement,  it  is 
easier  to  her  to  comprehend  pantomime 
than  mere  unassisted  speech,  and  Ma- 
dame Popot  has  in  consequence  adopted 
a  fashion  of  nodding  her  head,  stamping 
with  her  feet,  and  pointing  with  her 
finders,  which  would  make  her  a  really 
useful  assistant  in  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum.  She  raises  one  fat  finger  im- 
pressively while  she  announces  her  news. 

"Jacqueline,  I  have  a  husband  for 
the  little  one.  Monsieur  Dusecq,  the 
chef  of  the  Hotel  de  Grue,  has  announced 
his  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  my  niece 
Josephine." 

Madame  Popot's  cheeks  puff"  still  larger 
and  pinker  with  conscious  triumph. 

"  Monsieur  Dusecq  ! "  the  mother's 
faint  voice  trembled.  "But,  Elise, 
Monsieur  Dusecq  must  be  old,  too  old 
for  Fifine." 

Madame  Popot  stamped  both   feet^ 


shook  her  head,  and  wrung  her  hands, 
as  if,  like  a  clockwork  toy,  she  had  been 
wound  up  and  set  all  agoing  at  once. 
She  was  not  angry ;  she  only  wanted  to 
signify  annihilation  to  her  sister's  ob- 
jection. 

**  Tah,  tab,  tab,  my  poor  Jacqueline  ! 
And  tell  me  then  a  little  who  that  is 
young  and  rich  is  likely  to  marry  a 
beggar  like  Fifine]  I  do  not  mean 
to  pain  thee,  my  sister — ^but  I  do 
not  save  money,  I  spend  all  I  earn.  If 
I  die  first,  what  then  will  happen  to 
thee  and  the  poor  child,  who  is  too  weak 
to  work  with  a  mistress  who  would  con- 
sider her  strength  less  than  I  dol  AUons, 
Jacqueline,  what  are  then  a  few  years  1 
To  my  taste  a  man  at  Monsieur  Dusecq's 
age  is  charming ;  he  is  calm,  equable, 
he  has  no  youthful  extravagances,  and 
he  knows  how  to  treat  a  woman.  He 
will  worship  Fifine,  and  make  her  as 
happy  as  a  princess.  AUons,  let  us 
have  a  little  common  sense  in  this 
matter." 

Jacqueline  sighed,  but  she  saw  the 
truth  of  Madame  Popot's  words.  Fifine 
was  but  a  child,  and  free  from  any  at- 
tachment; how  happy  it  would  be  to 
see  her  released  from  the  need  of  hard 
work  or  pressing  care  for  the  rest  of  her 
life. 

Before  Madame  Popot  went  back  to 
the  wash-house  the  mother  had  pro- 
mised to  aid  Monsieur  Dusecq's  suit, 
and  not  to  listen  to  any  objections 
which  Fifine  might  bring  against  him. 
And  in  making  this  promise  the  poor 
crippled  woman  thought  only  of  her 
darling  Fifine;  she  had  grown  too  re- 
signed to  her  own  state  to  wish  to 
change  it.  "Fifine  is  so  good,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "  she  cannot  help  being 
happy  if  she  is  loved ;  and  Elise  is  much 
wiser  and  cleverer  than  I  am." 

Meantime  Fifine  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  quay ;  here  she  turned  to  the  right, 
and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  canal, 
took  her  way  to  the  Porte  des  Capucins, 
a  quaint,  square  stone  building,  with  an 
arched  gateway  in  the  middle  and  round 
towers  at  the  angles,  capped  by  black 
conical  roofs,  recalling  the  time  when 
Spanish    customs    were    universal    in. 
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Flanders.  At  this  gate  the  town  made 
a  sudden  ending ;  there  was  no  attempt 
at  a  suburb  outside  the  walls,  a  row  of 
lime-trees  circled  the  dry  moat,  and 
under  their  shade  Fifine  walked  slowly 
along,  balancing  her  bucket  on  her 
shoulder. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  she 
reached  the  river,  with  high  sloping 
grassed  banks  backed  by  lime-trees. 
In  two  or  three  places  there  were  flights 
of  rough  wooden  steps  reaching  down 
into  the  water.  Fifine  went  mechani- 
cally down  the  first  of  these,  and  kneel- 
ing on  the  lowest  step,  spread  some  of 
her  linen  on  a  board  secured  to  the 
bottom  of  a  post,  and  proceeded  dili- 
gently to  soap  it.  Margotin  would 
come  presently  and  help  her  beat  it. 
She  had  taken  two  bits  of  wood  out  of 
her  bucket  ready  to  beat  her  work  when 
a  fish-line  caoie  tumbling  into  the  water 
beside  her.  Fifine  left  ofi*  soaping,  and 
glanced  up  the  lina  Looking  down  on 
her  were  a  pair  of  the  darkest,  brightest 
eyes  she  ha<i  ever  seen.  There  was 
doubtless  a  face  and  a  body  also,  but 
Fifine  only  saw  the  eyes,  and  the  glance 
they  gave  her  full  of  open  intense  ad- 
miration ;  she  blushed,  and  her  little  fair 
head  bent  down  over  her  work. 

The  river  water  was  cool  and  fresh, 
but  Fifine's  hands  felt  on  fire.  The  soap 
slipped  from  her  fingers.  Never  had 
she  found  washing  so  tiresome  as  to- 
day. Finally,  a  shirt,  the  last  left, 
escaped  from  her  hands,  and  floated  out 
into  the  river. 

"  Ciel ! "  cried  Fifine,  and  then  began 
to  cry,  for  she  knew  how  deep  the  water 
was,  and  how  impossible  it  was  for  her 
to  attempt  to  rescue  the  shirt. 

It  floated  merrily  on,  making  an  ac- 
quaintance with  water-weeds  and  some 
dragon-flies  which  were  darting  at  sharp 
angles  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
when  suddenly  the  shirt  came  to  a  full 
stop. 

**  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! "  in  a  ringing  peal  of 
laughter  from  the  bank  above,  and  Fifine 
looked  up  hopefully. 

"  Voil^  Mademoiselle;"  and  as  the 
fisherman  pulled  in  the  line  he  had 
thrown  so  dexterously,  Fifine  saw  to  her 


joy  that  the  shirt  was  coming  along  with 
it  floating  rapidly  to  her  feet.  She  waR 
so  glad,  so  inexpressibly  thankful,  that 
she  stood  there  like  a  dumb  girl,  only 
clapping  her  hands  in  mute  ecstasy.  She 
heard  a  little  scramble  on  the  bank  above, 
and  there  was  the  fisherman  close  beside 
her,  knee-deep  in  the  water,  while  he 
carefully  extricated  his  hook  from  the 
linen. 

"  Voila,  Mademoiselle,"  and  he  laughed 
joyously  as  he  handed  the.  shirt  up  to 
Fifine ;  **  it  has  made  a  little  voyage, 
that  is  all." 

When  she  found  the  shirt  in  her 
hands  again,  Fifine's  wits  came  back. 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  thank  you  so  very 
much ;  you  do  not  know  how  glad  you 
have  made  me,  for  la  tante  must  have 
restored  the  value  of  this  garment,  and 
do  we  not  already  owe  her  too  much. 
Ah,  but,  Monsieur,  I  can  never  thank 
you  enough." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  nothing ; "  but  some- 
how the  fisherman's  tongue  had  grown 
embarrassed,  he  stood  looking  at  Fifine, 
and  Fifine  stood  bhishing.  She  rolled 
the  shirt  up  and  let  it  unroll  itself  again. 
She  had  forgotten  all  about  her  washing. 

"Ah  9a,  Fifine,  where  art  thou  then  1 " 
came  in  a  shrill  voice  from  the  steps 
further  up  the  river.  It  was  the  voice 
of  La  grosse  Margotin. 

Fifine  started  so  suddenly  that  her 
companion  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

"Pardon,  Mademoiselle,"  the  young 
man  said,  "  I  was  afraid  you  would  fall 
into  the  water." 

Fifine  looked  up  shyly. 

"  And  if  I  had  you  would  have  fished 
me  out  with  your  hook,  would  you 
not?"  and  she  laughed  and  blushed. 
"  But  1  must  go  now.  Monsieur;  I  have 
not  thanked  you  much,  but  I  am  very 
grateful." 

The  fisherman  had  let  go  her  arm, 
but  the  touch  had  restored  his  self-pos- 
session. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  deserve  no  thanks, 
but  if  you  think  differently  will  you  tell 
me  your  name  ? " 

"  Josephine  le  Due,  but  they  call  me 
Fifine." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mademoiselle  Fifine," 
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and  before  she  could  prevent  him  he 
had  raised  her  bucket  and  was  carrying 
it  up  the  bank. 

He  was  at  the  top  of  the  steps  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  help  her  when  she 
came  up  them. 

"  Yuu  will  let  me  say  au  revoir,  will 
you  not  1  You  must  come  here  to  wash, 
and  I  must  also  fish ;  it  is  possible,*'  he 
said  simply,  '*  you  may  again  be  glad  of 
my  fish-hook." 

Fitine  smiled.  She  felt  strangely 
glad  and  happy  ;  she  forgot  all  about 
her  aunt's  whispers  and  Margotin's 
hints.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
found  a  brave,  strond;  friend  to  take 
care  of  her  and  of  her  mother,  but  she 
felt  very  shy  again  when  she  asked  his 
name. 

"  Michel  Van  Oorst." 

The  sight  of  La  grosse  Margotin 
hurrying  along  the  river-bank  in  search 
of  her  put  a  sudden  end  to  Filine's 
happiness. 

"Bon  jour,  Monsieur,"  and  then  she 
made  a  little  curtsey,  and  ran  away  with 
her  bucket 

There  had  been  no  harm  in  talking  to 
Monsieur — why,  she  had  only  thanked 
him,  and  yet  Fitine  felt  heartily  glad 
that  the  fat  gossiping  woman  was  still 
looking  alont(  the  river-bank  for  her. 
Plainly  she  had  passed  overhead  without 
glancing  down  the  steep  bank. 

"Margotin,  Margotin,"  she  cried, 
and  at  last  the  great  woman  turned  her 
ugly  face  over  her  ehoulders. 

"Alas!"  she  said,  as  Fifine  came  up  to 
her,  "  where  hast  thou  been  hiding,  little 
one?  Wasting  time.  Til  be  bound,  the 
time  for  which  thy  good  aunt  pays  thee." 

Margotin  shook  her  deep  starched 
cap-frill  at  the  little  maiden.  She  was 
Madame  Popot's  foreu  oman,  and  she  did 
not  approve  of  poor  relations ;  she  con- 
sidered they  were  best  provided  for  in 
the  Asyle,  or  the  Maison  des  Pauvres. 


III. 


Monsieur  Dusegq  stands  before  his 
small  looking-glass,  while  he  gives  a 
finishing  touch  to  his  beard  and  whiskers. 


He  is  not  wanting  in  good  looks  of  a 
pippin-faced  description.  His  head  is 
so  round  and  hard- looking,  that  one 
fancies  it  might  serve  as  a  cannon-ball ; 
his  small  bright  eyes  twinkle  with  in- 
telligence, and  he  is  proud  of  his  Koman 
nose.  He  is  best  with  his  hat  on,  for 
though  his  beard  and  moustaches  ar<* 
fairly  luxuriant,  the  hair  has  deseite<l 
the  top  of  his  head  for  his  chin  ;  and 
he  has  not  much  more  than  one  sees  on 
a  baby  a  fortnight  old.  Still,  if  he  had 
been  six  inches  taller,  and  had  not 
walked  with  his  legs  quite  so  wide  apart. 
Monsieur  Dusecq  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  had  au  imposing  presence ;  and  as 
his  looking-glass  was  too  small  to  reflect 
more  than  half  of  his  face  at  once,  he 
perhaps  estimated  his  general  effect  by 
the  size  of  his  nose,  and  felt  majestic. 

He  had  taken  extra  pains  with  him- 
self on  this  Sunday,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
crossed  the  Grande  Place,  on  his  way  to 
Madame  Popot's. 

As  he  went  over  the  bridge  leading 
to  the  quay,  Monsieur  Dusecq  looked 
troubled,  stopped,  and  took  a  pinch  of 
snutt;  thereupon  he  sneezed,  and  blessed 
himself  devoutly. 

"A  good  omnn,"  he  said,  and  his  face 
cleared  again  into  its  usual  broad  inex- 
pressiveness.  "  I  was  just  asking  my- 
self why  I,  Alphonse  Theophile  Dusecq, 
should  trouble  myself  to  take  a  wife, 
just  because  I  have  been  charmed  with 
the  face  of  a  fresh  young  girl ;  but  this 
is  a  good  omen,  and  besides,  I  am  ex- 
pected. Alions,  it  is  too  late  to  draw 
back  new." 

Madame  Popot  stood  in  the  archway 
waiting  for  him,  and  there  was  scarcely 
room  lor  the  elaborate  bows  and  curtsey 
of  the  round  comfortable  pair. 

They  found  La  mere  Jacqueline  sitting 
up  in  her  chair,  her  head  almost  out  of 
sight  in  one  of  Madame's  lace  caps.  She 
looked  very  pale  and  nervous  at  the 
sight  of  Monsieur  Dusecq. 

Fifine  came  in  presently,  very  fair 
and  pretty  in  her  starched  pink  frock, 
but  she  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  did  not  speak. 

"Monsieur  Dusecq,"  Madame  Popot 
spoke  slowly,  and  with  dignity,  "  this  i^ 
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my  niece,  JosepUne  le  Due.  Josephine, 
I  have  the  honour  to  present  you  to 
Monsieur  Dusecq." 

She  took  Fifine's  hand,  and  placed  it  in 
that  of  the  chef.  Monsieur  bent  solemnly 
over  it>  and  touched  it  with  his  bearded 
lips.  Almost  unconsciously  Fifine  drew 
her  hand  away,  and  rubbed  it  against 
her  pink  skirt. 

"Nasty  old  man,  I  hate  him!"  and 
tears  of  anger  came  into  her  pretty  blue 
eyes.  At  that  moment  the  remembrance 
of  the  young  fisherman  was  very  present 
to  Fifine. 

Monsieur  Dusecq  did  not  stay  long, 
he  thought  it  would  be  unwise ;  and  as 
Fifine  did  not  offer  her  hand  when  he 
went  away,  he  contented  himself  with  a 
most  profound  bow  over  the  hat  clasped 
between  his  hands. 

Fifine  did  not  look  at  her  mother 
while  Madame  Popot  went  to  the  en- 
trance with  the  visitor.  There  was  silence 
in  the  little  room  till  the  aunt  came 
back. 

"Ah,  my  little  jewel!  It  is  then 
arranged,  and  now  we  have  only  to  see 
about  the  wedding  clothes." 

Tears  of  satisfaction  stood  in  the  good 
fat  woman's  eyes,  and  she  hugged  the 
young  girl  closely.  "  Go  to  thy  mother, 
little  one,  and  let  her  too  wish  thee  joy." 
Fifine  went  silently  up  to  her  mother, 
and  knelt  down  before  her,  while  La 
m^re  Jacqueline  kissed  her  forehead. 
There  was  a  set  grave  look  in  the  girl's 
face,  but  no  sorrow.  She  seemed  far 
more  composed  than  the  poor  crippled 
woman,  whose  face  twitched  uneasily, 
and  a  painful  flush  rose  on  her  cheeks. 

"I  am  going  to  the  Cathedral,  my 
mother,"  said  Fifine :  "  Monsieur  le  Cur^ 
gives  a  sermon  at  eight  o'clock;"  and 
she  wont  away. 

"Elise,"  said  the  faint  sweet  voice 
of  the  cripple,  "  he  is  too  old — we  are 
asking  too  much  of  the  child." 


IV. 


It  had  grown  dusk  by  the  time  Fifine 
was  ready  to  start,  for  she  did  not  put 
on  her  cloak  with  its  black  falliug  hood 


as  soon  as  she  reached  her  bedroom.  She 
shared  this  room  with  her  mother,  so 
that  she  rarely  knew  the  luxury  of  being 
alone  in  it.  And  till  this  last  week 
Fifine  had  never  wished  to  be  alone; 
she  had  shared  every  thought  with  her 
darling  suffering  mother.  But  that  happy 
time  was  over.  She  fell  against  the  bed 
and  cried  bitterly.  "What  can  I  do?" 
sobbed  the  poor  child;  "when  my 
mother  said  I  should  be  happy  with 
this  man,  I  said,  *Ye8,  I  am  willing/ 
for  I  saw  she  wished  me  to  say  so ;  but 
oh,  he  is  not  a  man — he  is  an  ogre,  an 
ugly  little  monster,  whom  I  detest." 

Her  slender  body  quivered  with  dis- 
gust and  dread — she  felt  helpless — she 
had  promised  her  mother,  and  how  could 
she  unsay  her  words — how  could  she 
offend  La  tante  Popot  ? 

Three-quarters  past  seven  went  the 
chimes,  and  Fifine  started  up;  she 
washed  her  swollen  disfigured  face — for 
even  so  pretty  a  face  as  Fifine's  is  spoiled 
by  tears — smoothed  her  rich  hair  back 
into  its  natural  waves,  pulled  the  hood  of 
her  cloak  down  to  her  eyes,  and  set  out 
for  the  Cathedral 

Try  as  she  would,  Fifine  could  not 
help  comparing  Monsieur  Dusecq  with 
the  young  fisherman,  Michel  Van  Oorst. 
She  had  seen  him  again  yesterday  and 
the  day  before,  and  her  cheeks  flush  red 
under  her  hood,  as  she  thinks  over  their 
meetings.  They  did  not  say  much,  but 
how  sweet  it  had  been  to  stand  under 
the  lime-trees,  and  feel  that  Michel  was 
looking  down  at  her,  with  his  beautiful 
dark  eyes.  He  was  so  tall  and  strong, 
and  yet  he  spoke  so  gently. 

"  The  world  is  so  unjust,"  said  poor 
Fifine,  as  she  hurried  along ;  "  why  is 
Michel  only  a  poor  fisherman  1  and  why 
is  that  hateful  old  man  rich  1 " 

When  she  reached  the  Cathedral,  she 
found  it  in  darkness,  but  she  knew  the 
service  was  to  be  in  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady,  just  behind  the  high  altar,  and  she 
groped  her  way  there.  She  found  a  few 
old  women  sitting  and  kneeling  on  some 
chairs  placed  round  a  small  pulpit. 
Fifine  knelt  on  the  stones  before  the 
altar,  almost  prostrating  herself  in  her 
grief  and  despair.  She  heard  some  clank- 
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ing  footsteps,  but  she  did  not  look  round, 
and  when  Monsieur  le  Cure  appeared 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  everybody  knelt 
down  too. 

It  was  a  very  simple  service  in  Flemish, 
with  a  prayer  or  so  in  Latin,  and  then  the 
priest  bade  his  listeners  search  out  the 
sins  of  the  past  day  while  he  kept  silence. 
Poor  Fifine's  heart  beat  tumultuously  in 
the  awful  darkling  silence,  for  no  lamp 
was  lighted. 

The  service  was  ended,  the  sacristan 
mounted  into  the  pulpit,  and  lighted  a 
solitary  tallow  candle.  He  came  down 
again,  and  the  priest  took  his  place. 

"  My  children,"  said  the  Cure,  "  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  you  of  happiness."  A 
strong  sob  broke  from  Fifine,  she  had 
come  to  church  for  help  in  her  misery, 
and  oh,  what  torment  to  hear  of  happiness, 
which  she  was  never  to  know  any  more ! 

In  the  silent  vast  darkness  the  sob 
echoed  strangely;  a  young  man  who 
sat  near  looked  hard  at  Fifine,  and  the 
preacher  came  to  a  full  stop. 

"  My  children,"  his  voice  was  very  ten- 
der now,  "  it  is  possible  that  some  among 
you  do  not  know  in  what  happiness  con- 
sists. I  am  going  to  instruct  you.  If 
we  seek  for  happiness,  as  happiness  only, 
we  shall  never  grasp  it,  it  will  lead  us  on 
in  a  vain  pursuit,  as  the  butterfly  leads 
the  child ;  and  if,  indeed,  at  last  we 
grasp  that  which  we  fancied  such  a  prize, 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  like  that  same  butterfly 
crushed  in  the  hand — its  beauty  and  its 
lustre  have  departed.  But  stay,  my 
children,  do  not  go  away  with  the  no- 
tion that  happiness  does  not  exist ; 
happiness  will  come  to  those  who  do  not 
seek  it — it  will  come  in  the  paths  of  duty 
and  self-sacrifice ;  tread  them  with  cou- 
rage and  perseverance,  I  beseech  you,  and 
the  sharp  flints  of  the  road  shall  turn  to 
roses  beneath  your  feet.  Fix  your  eyes 
on  the  Great  Example  of  self-sacrifice — 
your  dear  Lord,  Who  suffered  that  you 
might  enjoy  all  the  bliss  of  heaven. 
Nail  every  selfish  wish,  every  proud  self- 
pleasing  thought,  to  the  cross,  and  you 
shall  find  peace  in  its  everlasting  arms." 

Fifine  did  not  hear  any  more,  her  sobs 
ceased,  she  hid  her  face  between  her 
hands  and  prayed.     She  had  come  to 


the  Cathedral  for  help,  and  it  was  sent 
to  her ;  if  she  sacrificed  herself  for  the 
sake  of  her  mother,  then  she  must  be 
happy.  Ah !  but  this  was  doing  what 
Monsieur  le  Cure  had  said  was  not  to  be 
done.  She  must  do  her  duty  simply 
without  regard  to  what  might  happen 
afterwards,  and  who  knew  ?  She  might 
not  live  long,  and  then  Monsieur  Dusecq 
would  always  be  good  to  her  mother.  A 
sudden  scraping  of  the  chairs  as  they 
were  turned  round,  and  there  was  every- 
body kneeling  for  the  priest's  blessing. 

Monsieur  le  Cur<5  gave  it,  then  he 
blew  out  the  candle,  and  the  Cathedral 
was  once  more  in  darkness — inky  black 
now. 

Fifine  followed  the  old  woman  who- 
had  been  sitting  beside  her,  but  as  she 
dipped  her  fingers  in  the  holy  water 
stoup,  she  felt  that  some  one  pushed 
forward  to  do  it  at  the  same  moment. 
She  was  soon  clear  of  the  little  group 
of  worshippers,  and  then  she  found  that 
a  tall  man  was  walking  beside  her, 
matching  his  pace  to  hers. 

She  could  not  see  his  face,  for  there 
was  only  one  lamp  at  the  farthest  comer 
of  the  street ;  but  she  was  not  frightened, 
she  knew  it  could  only  be  MicheL 

"  Mademoiselle  Fifine,"  he  whispered, 
"  what  is  it  that  troubles  you  ?  Has 
any  one  been  vexing  youl  Tell  me,  and 
they  shall  never  vex  you  again." 

Fifine  had  forgotten  Monsieur  Dusecq ; 
her  heart  swelled  with  happy  triumph. 
The  brave  fellow !  what  was  he  not  ready 
to  do  for  her  sake  1  And  then  a  sudden 
thrill  made  the  swelling  heart  collapse 
with  a  sigh  of  pain. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  trying  vainly 
to  steady  her  voice,  "you  are  very  kind, 
but  you  cannot  help  me." 

A  deadly  chill  crept  over  her  ;  if-shid 
could  only  have  died  just  now  on  Her 
knees  in  the  Cathedral ! 

"  I  can,  I  must ! "  the  young  man  spoke 
firmly.  "Fifine,  I  came  to  church  to-night 
because  my  heart  told  me  you  would  be 
there.  I  could  not  sleep  last  night — I 
felt  that  I  could  not  live  unless  I  told 
you  I  love  you  !  And  you  will  love  me, 
will  you  not,  my  angel  i" 

They  were  alone  in  the  dark  silent 
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street,  aM  he  clasped  his  arms  round 
lier.  Fitine  drew  herself  away,  trem- 
bling violently. 

"  Ah  no,  you  must  not — I  must  not 
talk  to  you  at  all ;  I  am  promised,  I  shall 
soon  be  married." 

"Promised  —  married!"  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  street ;  he  caught 
her  arms  and  drew  her  under  the  lamp 
— **ah,  Fifine,  you  who  look  so  innocent, 
so  truthful,  why  did  you  not  say  this 
yesterday?  Why  did  you  give  me  hope? " 

"  Oh,  let  me  go,  let  me  go,"  sobbed 
the  poor  child  ;  "  I  did  not  know — I  was 
not  promised  yesterday." 

But  Michel  would  not  let  her  go.  His 
anger  came  in  a  tempest  that  hindered 
words.  He  did  not  believe  her — he 
would  not. 

This  girl,  with  the  innocent  face  and 
childlike  ways — this  j^irl,  who  seemed  to 
him  so  pure  and  guileless,  that  in  the 
daylight  he  had  shrunk  from  telling  his 
love  for  her — had  then  come  down  to 
the  river-aide  to  amuse  herself  and  to 
lead  him  on,  while  she  was  promised  to 
some  licher  lover. 

He  spoke  at  last  roughly :  "  What  is 
this?  What  treachery  is  this?  It  is 
impossible !" 

Just  now  Fifine  had  longed  to  flee 
away  and  get  anywhere  from  the  temp- 
tation of  Michel's  presence,  but  she 
could  not  leave  him  in  anger  against 
her. 

"  Michel,"  she  had  never  called  him 
so  before,  and  the  word  thrilled  across 
the  young  man's  sternness,  "  won't  you 
be  calm,  won't  you  listen  a  moment  ? 
Why  are  you  so  cruel  when  I  am  so 
miserable?" 

She  broke  down  here,  her  sobs  came 
fast  and  choked  her ;  but  they  did  not 
move  Michel  as  they  had  moved  him  in 
the  church.     He  let  go  her  arms. 

"  I  can  listen,  but.  Mademoiselle,  if 
you  are  promised  to  some  one  else  it  is 
not  well  that  you  should  be  seen  talking 
to  me." 

The  blood  flew  up  in  Fifine's  forehead. 
Was  it  possible  that  Michel  could  love 
her,  and  yet  speak  such  cold  insulting 
words  ? 

"  I  love  him  too  much  to  be  angry," 


thought  the  poor  child ;  "  and  who 
knows  if  I  shall  ever  speak  to  him  after 
to-night?  If  it  is  a  sin  to  love  him,  then 
it  is  better  to  die,  for  it  is  a  sin  I  cannot 
conquer." 

"  I  must  talk  to  you,  I  will  not  let 
you  go  till  you  see  I  am  not  false." 

He  bent  down  and  looked  at  her :  her 
hood  had  fallen  back,  the  light  fell  on 
her  golden  head  and  her  soft  blue  eyes 
swimming  with  tears,  but  they  were 
full  of  earnestness  too;  and  again  the 
strong  power  of  his  love  sent  Michel 
almost  distracted. 

"  Ah,  Fitine,  if  you  teach  me  to  be- 
lieve in  you,  it  makes  it  harder  to  give 
you  up.*' 

Poor  little  Fifine !  her  lover's  words 
seemed  to  off'er  her  a  new  means  of  self- 
sacrifice — she  stood  thinking. 

"  It  must  always  be  right  to  tell  the 
truth,"  she  said,  simply,  "  let  what  will 
come.  I  did  know  something,  that  first 
day  I  met  you  down  at  the  river, 
Michel,  but  I  did  not  love  you  then." 

The  young  man's  heart  gave  a  bound 
at  these  words:  he  drew  nearer  to  Fiflne. 

"  I  had  heard  my  aunt  whisper  with 
her  women  about  me  and  about — about 
Monsieur  Dusecq."  Michel  moved 
away,  "  Then  I  heard  nothing  more — no 
one  spoke  to  me  except  La  grosse  Mar- 
gotin,  and  she  is  a  chatterbox,"  said  the 
poor  child  with  sudden  petulance,  "  and 
I  saw  you  again,  and  I  forgot  every- 
thing." 

Michel  caught  her  two  hands  and 
kissed  them  passionately,  then  with  a 
sudden  impulse  he  kissed  her  lips. 

Fifine  looked  sad.  **  Ah  no,  you  must 
not,  you  make  me  see  I  am  wrong  in 
telling  this  to  you ;  but  how  can  I  know 
what  I  ought  to  do  ?  I  cannot  ask  my 
mother.  1  dare  not  tell  her.  I  have 
promised  to  her  that  I  will  marry  this 
horrible  man,  and  yet  it  is  only  she  who 
can  tell  me  what  is  right  to  do." 

Fifine  pulled  her  hands  away  and  hid 
her  i'ace;  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  heart 
was  breaking,  and  yet  she  dared  not 
vent  her  misery  to  Michel.  She  feared 
to  make  him  more  violent  than  he 
was  already.  Love  is  the  most  rapid  of 
all',  teachers.     Already  this  poor  little 
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ignorant  Flemish  maiden  knew,  as  by 
instinct,  that  if  Michel  were  urged  on  he 
was  capable  of  some  desperate  action. 

**  Your  mother  cannot  tell  you  what 
is  right  She  must  be  a  wicked  woman 
to  make  you  promise  to  marry  a  man 
you  dislike.  Such  a  promise  counts  for 
nothing,  Fifine." 

He  spoke  in  a  strange  hoarse  voice, 
and  the  giil  shrank  away  to  the  edge  of 
the  pavement.      - 

"My  mother  is  not  wicked.  It  seems 
to  me  now  that  I  was  wicked  to  pro^ 
mise,  but  I  do  not  know.  Did  you  ncS 
hear,  Michel,  what  Monsieur  le  Cur§ 
said  about  self-sacrifice  1 — no,  no,  do  not 
talk,  listen  :  only  this  afternoon  my 
mother  told  me  she  wished  me  to  marry. 
She  said,  if  anything  happened  to  La 
tante  Popot,  I  should  be  left  in  this 
world  without  a  friend."     a  . 

**And  you  could  promSe**  t^  ^jdve 
yourself  to  a  man  you  do  not  love^HjIJ;^. 
the  sake  of  food  and  clothes,  fine  clothes 
no   doubt?     It  is  always  so."     Michel 
ground  his  teeth  savagely. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  it  seemed 
to  the  little  girl  at  that  moment  that  she 
was  older  than  the  tall  strong:  ^nan  be- 
side  her :  all  her  youth  felt  chilled  by 
this  dreadful  doom  of  separation,  and 
while  she  stood  there'  looking  up  at 
Michel  the  warm  tide  of  feeling  came 
back,  and  she  longed  to  be  in  his  arms 
again,  close  to  his  throbbing  heart.  Its 
hard  fierce  beating  had  frightened  her 
— it  had  been  such  a  new  strange  sen- 
sation. She  had  panted  to  be  set  free, 
but  now  it  seemed  to  Fifine  that 
if  she^  belonged  to  Michel  no  one  could 
dispute  l^fs'riyht  to  her.  Not  M.  Du- 
secq  or  "her  aunt  or — and  li^th  the 
thought  of  her  ihofeher  a  shaxalfevulsion 
came  to  the'  del|Adttl>tiiei^f  passion. 
Michel  could  neve*4iave  a  right  to  her  if 
she  chose  him  in  disobedience  to  her 
mother.  The  struggle  which  has  taken 
minutes  in  telling  was  soon  over.  Her 
eyes  drooped,  and  she  pulled  the  black 
hood  again  over  her  little  fair  head. 

"  You  do  not  vet  understand,"  she 
said.  "  1  know  now  I  ought  not  to  have 
promised — but,  Michel,  I  thought  only 
of  my  mother — if  you  could  know  my 


mother  !  and  she  is  crippled,  helpless, 
and  never  complains.  What  am  I  in  com- 
parison that  I  should  choose  my  own 
happiness  and  leave  her  to  starve  1  And 
stop,"  for  he  tried  to  interrupt  her,  "  you 
had  not  said  you  loved  me — it  was  very 
hard  to  promise,  but  I  only  thought  it 
was  hard  for  me.  I  never  thought  you 
could  have  so  much  love  for  a  little 
thing  like  me." 

"  Had  you  ever  seen  this  man  till  to- 
day ?"  Michel's  voice  was  again  hard  and 
suspicious  —  Fifine  shook  her  head. 
"  VVell,  then,  I  tell  you  you  are  deceiving 
yourself,"  he  said  bitterly;  "if  you  had 
found  this  rfian  young  and  handsome 
instead  of  a'  gross  little  monster,  you 
would  have  accepted  him  with  joy,  and 
if  you  had  come  to  church  to-night  it 
would  have  been  to  offer  up  thanksgiv- 
ing, not  to  pour  out  your  sorrow." 

Fifine  raised  her  head  and  looked  up 
at  her  lover.  The  tears  had  dried,  the 
blue  eyes  were  bright  and  fearless  now. 

"  My  love  is  truer  than  yours,  MicheL 
I  could  not  doubt  you.  I  am  very  igno- 
rant and  foolish,  but  it  seems  to  me  I 
must  keep  my  promise;  but  oh,  Michel, 
indeed  I  will  never  love  M.  Dusecq,  I 
will  only  love  you ! " 

A  wild  joy  shone  in  Michel's  eyes, 
and  then  he  looked  sad  again.  "My 
child,  my  darling,  you  must  not  marry 
him ;  that  would  lead  us  both  into  sin, 
Fi fine.  You  must  go  home  now,  but 
first  you  must  promise  to  keep  yourself 
only  for  me — ^if  your  mother  is  like  you, 
my  angel,  she  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
poor  home  I  can  give  her." 

Once  more  he  clasped  Fifine  in  his 
arms,  but  this  time  there  was  far  more  of 
deep  tenderness  in  his  heart. 

"You  promise,"  he  whispered,  so 
fondly,  and  the  girl  trembled  and 
sobbed  in  his  arms.  Only  for  an  instant. 

"  I  dare  not  promise,"  she  answered; 
"  let  us  both  pray  that  this  marriage 
may  not  be  accomplished."  She  slipped 
down  on  her  knees,  still  holding  his 
hand;  Michel  hesitated,  and  then  he 
knelt  beside  her  to  the  gaily-painted 
shrine  overhead.  After  a  i\iw  moments 
they  rose  up,  gave  each  other  one  long 
clinging  kifi»,  and  parted. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  social  and 
political  progress  of  events  in  future 
ages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
century  will  always  be  memorable  as  a 
great  seedtime  in  the  world's  year. 
The  plough  of  reform  turns  a  broad  and 
deep  furrow;  golden  grain,  which,  by  a 
sure  law,  will  one  day  bear  a  thousand- 
fold, is  dropped  therein  by  careful 
husbandmen ;  and,  when  the  harvest 
ripens,  the  historian  who  has  the  ambi- 
tion to  declare  himself  lord  of  it  will 
thrust  his  sickle  into  thick  and  well- 
eared  corn.  But,  if  he  does  his  task 
thoroughly  he  will  find  that  those  whom 
he  comes  after  have  given  him  more  to 
do  than  to  gather  of  one  sort.  Though 
political  affairs  remain  the  staple  of  his- 
tory, we  may  be  sure  that  its  science, 
already  so  extended,  will,  by  the  time 
we  anticipate,  have  developed  and 
widened  until  it  presents  in  due  pro- 
portion a  view  of  all  the  aspects  of 
national  existence.  The  distinguished 
writer  we  allude  to  will  refer  effects, 
which  we  cannot  guess  at  any  more  than 
we  can  guess  at  his  name,  to  causes 
which  we  pass  by  as  we  may  to-day 
have  passed  by  his  ancestor  in  the  street. 
With  retrospective  eyes  he  will  discern 
signs  of  the  times  which  we  are  blind 
to,  he  will  trace  back  tempests  to  clouds 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  fair 
weather  to  some  change  of  wind  which 
seems  now  of  little  moment,  but  which 
may  by-and-bye  unveil  a  whole  heaven. 
The  reason  why  we  have  raised 
this  unborn  historian  fix)m  the  dead 
is,  that  we  are  very  forcibly  reminded 
of  him  by  the  several  phenomena 
which  we  propose  to  include  in  the 
title  of  this  article,  and  which  are  of 
those  thousand  things  whose  bearing  and 
outcome  will  be  very  simple  to  him,  but 
may  not  be  perfectly  understood  by  us. 
Perhaps  long  before  his  book  is  written, 


volunteer  reviews  and  university  rowing 
matches  will  be  no  more.     But  though 
they  may  not  exist  by  their  names,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  martial  and  athletic 
instincts  which  are  their  essential  soul 
vrill  have   suffered  transmigration,  not 
death.     We  may  be  sure  that  the  moral 
and  physical  causes  to  which  they  owe 
their  growth,   after  having  been  for  a 
certain  time   refined  and  strengthened 
and  collected  by  throwing  off  these  pre- 
liminary   manifestations,    will,     either 
in     action     or    reaction,    enter     into 
the  life  of  the  nation  and   contribute 
to    its    future.     The  Volunteer  move- 
ment, for  instance,  may  one  of  these 
days,  and  indeed  is  now,  become  a  most 
powerful  agent  of  military  reform.  Every 
one  who  believes  in  the  gradual  ameliora- 
tion of  the  social  and  political  conditions 
of  life  must  consider  that  the  maintenance 
of  large  standing  armies,  so  far  from  being 
conformable   to   the   eternal  fitness   of 
things,   is  in  jarring  discordance  with 
even  the  civilization  of  the  present  day, 
and  no  thinker  can  doubt  that  at  some 
far  time  a  barrack-full  of  horse  soldiers, 
or  a  permanent  camp  of  riflemen,  will 
have  become    an    obsolete    barbarism. 
When  these  things  have  passed  away, 
the  beginning  of  their  end  may  be  tiaced 
to  the    first   rise  of  that  citizen-army 
which,   comparatively  without  pay   or 
bounty,   holds    together  from  year  to 
year,  and  is  gradually  teaching  the  masd 
of  Englishmen  the  use  of  the  rifle  in 
much  the  same  way  in  which  their  ances- 
tors were  taught  the  use  of  the  cross- 
bow.    It  must  be  remembered  too,  that 
the  Volunteer  system  is  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant because  it  is  moving  side  by 
side  and  in  the  same  direction  with 
many  other  influences.     As  our  colonies 
grow  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the 
r^ular  troops  are  drawing  homeward  ; 
wars  of  aggression  are  becoming  impos- 
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sible,  and  even  now  it  may  be  said  that 
our  standing  forces  are  the  army  of  India 
rather  than  the  army  of  the  British 
Empire.  Volunteering  as  yet  has  not 
developed  any  political  phase,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  will  go  on  lon^r  without 
doing  so.  Kifles  and  the  suffrage  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  people — the  first 
as  much  of  a  trust  as  the  last ;  and 
the  responsibilities  bestowed  with  them 
cannot  fail  to  be  felt.  Bearing  arms 
must  gradually  impress  the  masses  with 
a  sense  of  dominance  which  will  give 
them  an  increased  confidence  in  them- 
selves, and  will  result  in  increased  and 
more  vigorous  action.  We  say  this 
without  in  any  way  objecting  to  the 
army  as  it  exists  at  present  for  our  pre- 
sent needs,  but  only  conjecturing  that 
the  Volunteer  system  is  one  of  the  later 
shoots  of  that  tree  which  is  called 
Reform,  or  Freedom,  or  Civilization, 
"which  is  striking  its  roots  to  the  heart  oi 
the  earth,  whose  boughs  are  filling  all  the 
sky,  and  whose  fruit  will  one  day  feed 
the  desire  of  all  nations,  delivering 
them  fiom  their  ancient  oppressions, 
and,  not  least  among  the  number,  from 
the  oppression  of  maintaining  in  idle- 
ness armies  of  men  who  neither  toil  nor 
spin. 

But  if  it  is  only  a  supposition  that 
the  economic  citizen  army  will  some 
day  and  somehow  modify  the  expen- 
sive system  of  regular  forces,  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  Volunteering  has  already 
produced  many  more  immediate  if  more 
general  results.  We  may  be  sure  that 
these  are,  though  we  cannot  place  a 
finger  upon  this  or  that,  and  say  we 
have  to  thank  the  free  legions  for  it. 
When  a  man  eats  food,  we  know  that 
it  nourishes  his  body,  though  we  can- 
not trace  it  to  its  precise  effects  in 
any  feature  or  limb ;  and  so  we  know 
that  such  a  movement  as  this  cannot 
have  gone  on  in  our  midst  for  ten  years 
without  influencing  the  national  mind 
permanently  and  profoundly.  Who 
could  have  seen  perhaps  a  hundred 
thousand  people  gathered  together  on 
the  Sussex  Downs  last  Easter  Monday 
without  resting  assured  that  the  day  s 
display  testified  to  a  great  though  dif- 
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fused  result?  All  united  action  tends 
to  induce  a  sense  of  larger  interests  than 
the  ends  and  aims  of  individual  exist- 
ence, and  that  review  must  have  im- 
pressed not  only  the  actors,  but  the 
multitude  of  spectators,  in  some  djm 
and  indistinct  way,  with  the  fact  that 
each  man  stands  in  a  double  relation  to 
life,  as  a  unit  having  a  separate  and 
specific  value,  and  as  a  figure  placed  iti 
the  graduated  sequence  of  a  great  total. 
Above  all,  we  believe  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  Volunteering,  its  uniforms, 
drills,  rifle-competitions,  and  reviews, 
are  continually  teaching,  not  only  the 
Volunteers,  but  the  general  public,  the 
value  of  organization.  All  Volunteers 
must  take  back  with  them  into  ordi- 
nary life  a  great  deal  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  skill  in  rifle-shooting; 
if  they  reflect  at  all,  they  must  take 
back  the  knowledge  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  require  organization  to  elicit 
their  strength  not  only  for  military  but 
also  for  political  and  social  purposes; 
and  though  they  may  not  understand 
how  to  adapt  this  truth  to  the  condi- 
tions of  common  life,  at  least  they  will 
know  that  it  is  to  their  own  interest  to 
subordinate  themselves  to  any  action 
taken  upon  it  by  their  leaders.  No 
one  who  was  upon  the  Sussex  Downs 
this  Easter  could  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  suggestive  contrast  between  the 
straggling  crowds  of  spectators  who  dis- 
figured the  ground,  and  the  regiments 
and  brigades,  obeying  orders  and  mov- 
ing compactly,  who  adorned  it.  No- 
ticing this,  our  own  thought  was  that, 
before  civilization  could  reach  its  climax 
in  any  nation,  that  nation  must  be  so- 
cially and  politically  clothed  and  armed 
on  a  simple  and  thorough  system.  It 
must  be  under  efficient  command  ;  there 
must  be  no  stragglers  and  idlers ;  the 
masses  must  wield' the  power ;  the  arms, 
the  bullets,  and  powder  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  3  et  there 
must  be  no  anarchy,  but  order  and 
obedience  ;  the  duties  of  every  class 
must  be  clearly  defined  and  allowed  ; — 
in  a  word,  every  man  must  be  as  part 
of  an  intelligent  machine,  working  with 
regularity  and   precision,   but  with   a 
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heart  in,  and  a  comprehension  of,  his 
labour.     All  this  is  far  off;  but  such  a 
seemingly  simple  and  isolated   pheno- 
menon as  the  VoMnteer  movement  may 
be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events,  a  cause 
whose  effects   become   causes   in  their 
turn,  until  some  great  result  is  reached. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  slower  and  more  hidden 
results  of  this  manifestation  of  Englisli 
physique,  even  those  who  consider  it 
to  be  merely  a  temporary  matter,  and 
will   allow  it  no    point  of  contact   at 
which  there  is  a  passage  of  vital  force, 
a  virtue  that  goes  out  from  it  and  en- 
ters  the  body   politic,   ministering   in 
some  way  to  its  ills  and  wants — even 
those  who  regard  it  as  a  very  minor  sign 
of  the  times,  and  with  an  eye  altogether 
devoid  of  speculation — are  sufficiently 
aware  of  its  immediate  significance  and 
benefit  to  take  heed  to  it  and  do  homage 
to  it.     We  watched  the  marching  past 
of  the  2G,000  at  Brighton,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  us  that  at  least  five-sixths  of 
them  were  very  young  men,  whose  ages 
must  have  averaged  much  under  thirty 
years.     Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  fa- 
vour of  a  pursuit  which  provides  healthy 
and  innocent  amusement  for  the  youth 
of  our  cities.     They  reap  a  double  ad- 
vantage ;  they  liave  the  positive  gain  of 
so  much  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  are 
saved  the  positive  loss  which  they  would 
suffer  were  they  left  to  fall  back  upon 
theatres   and   billiard-rooms    for    their 
recreation.   Without  demonstrating  it  in 
a  detailed  way,  it  is  evident  enough  that 
Volunteering  is,  and  has  been,  a  great 
physical  and  moral  saving  to  the  nation. 
Without  a  doubt,  it  has  stemmed  to  a 
certain  extent  the  evil  and  enervating 
luxury  and  dissipation  which  the  civi- 
lization of  our  time  has  poured  abroad. 
We  believe  that  it  and  kindred  pursuits 
are  a  protest  against,  ajid  a  reaction  from, 
the  unhealthy  life  which  was  fast  be- 
coming a  condition  of  existence  to  the 
middle  classes  of  our  towns.     They  wit- 
ness that  the  cheap  and  low  gratifica- 
tions which  in  this  Babylon-the-Great 
compete  at  every  turn  for  the  time,  the 
money,  the  health  of  our  population, 
have  not  been  found  sufficient,  and  that 


a  great  body  of  young  men  have  re- 
belled against  the  routine  of  a  highly- 
wrought  civilization  in  favour  of  more 
laborious  but  fresh  and  primitive  plea- 
sures, which  are  as  old  as  the  world. 
Every  year  of  the  last  few  decades  has 
lacquered  the  surface  of  life  with  an- 
other artificiality,  but  now  our  youth 
have  gone  back  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
contests  in  arms  and  physical  skill 
which  Plato  long  ago  made  part  and 
parcel  of  his  subtle  and  ideal  philosophy, 
but  which  the  nineteenth  century  was 
attempting  to  put  away  as  though  they 
were  childish  things,  retarding  the  de- 
velopment and  preventing  the  applica- 
tion of  intellectual  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  the  race. 

We   believe   that  as  regards    actual 
military  efficiency   the  Volunteer  army 
has  reached  a  very  high  standard,  one 
which  has  in  more  than  one  respect  put 
to  shame  the  regular  forces.     To  begin 
wuth,  there  is  more  bone  and  muscle  in 
their  bodies,  and  intelligence  in  their 
minds ;   they    are   cleanlier,    healthier, 
handsomer  men  to  look  at.  Let  any  one 
who   doubts   this,    and   who   saw    the 
marching  past  at  Brighton,  go  down  to 
Aldershot  and  watch  the  regiments  of 
the  Line  as  they  pass  before  the  saluting- 
post :  these  do  not,  and  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  under  the  present  system  they 
cannot,  come  of  as  good  raw  material  as 
the  Volunteers,  and  the  difference  is  per- 
ceptible alter  drill   and  discipline  have 
done  their  utmost.     On  Saturday  after- 
noons  there   are  usually   some    kilted 
companies  to  be  seen  at  exercise  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  it  has  often  been  oui-  pleasure 
to  watch  them.     As  the  summer  goes 
on  their  marching  improves,  they  fall 
into   square    and   prepare    to    receive 
cavalry  less  confusedly  and  clumsily  ; 
yet  at  the  best  they  are  but  recruits ; 
there  is  a  certain  desultoriness  in  their 
manoeuvring  which   wears    away  very 
slowly.     ^Nevertheless  they  fill  us  with 
admiration;  they  are  the  free  soldiers 
of  a  free  country,  and  it  seems  to  us  a 
fit  and  a  proper  thing  that  the  soil  they 
stand  on  should  have  such  defenders. 

To  pass  from  sentiment  to  criticism,  it 
strikes  us  at  once  that  such  men  as  these. 
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half-drilled  as  they  are,  would  be  in- 
valuable to  a  general  who  knew  how 
and  when  to  avail  himself  of  the  high 
qualities  which  they  possess,  and  which 
no  drill  can  impart.  For  purposes  of 
skirmishing,  and  fighting  in  which  a 
regiment  is  not  a  mere  loading  and 
firing  machine,  in  which  individual  ca- 
pacity and  presence  of  mind  are  all  in 
all,  Volunteers  would  indeed  be  another 
arm.  The  regular  soldier  cannot  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  system,  as  witness 
the  war  i^n  New  Zealand,  the  history 
of  which  should  be  printed  and  placed 
in  every  regimental  library  as  an  anti- 
climax to  Napier's  volumes.  That 
lamentable  campaign  brought  out  all 
the  imperfections  of  our  costly  army, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  has  been  laid  to 
heart  and  profited  by  as  it  might  have 
been ;  but,  whether  it  has  or  no,  this  is 
certain,  that  the  Queen's  troops  failed 
miserably  for  want,  not  of  that  drill  and 
discipline  which  they  vaunt  so  highly, 
hut  of  that  faculty  of  individual  thought 
and  action  which  it  seems  the  whole 
object  of  the  regular  system  to  obliterate, 
and  which  in  some  dav  of  need  nearer 
home  may  happily,  thanks  to  the  Volun- 
teers, not  be  found  as  fatally  wanting. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  strange 
to  say,  the  Volunteers  are  finer  marks- 
men than  the  troops.  We  believe  that 
were  chance  companies  from  each  body 
matched  together  the  former  would  pre- 
vail ;  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no  doubt 
that  before  a  picked  party  of  Volunteers 
the  pick  of  a  hundred  regiments  would 
shoot  small  indeed.  If  Wimbledon 
witnesses  to  this,  Brighton  can  witness 
to  their  power  of  enduring  fatigue. 
Thousands  of  these  amateur  soldiers 
rose  at  we  are  afraid  to  say  what  time 
in  the  morning,  travelled  from  London 
to  Brighton,  marched  to  the  Downs  along 
several  miles  of  steep  and  dusty  road, 
marched  several  miles  more  to  take  up 
positiim,  manoeuvred  all  day,  and  in  the 
evening  returned  to  Brighton  on  foot,  to 
London  by  rail,  and  to  their  homes  as  best 
they  might,  and  did  it  all  with  scarcely  a 
man  having  fa]  len  out  of  the  ranks.  The 
hardiest  troops  could  not  have  done  more, 
and  average  troops  could  not  have  done  as 


much.  We  have  no  desire  to  exalt  the 
volunteer  at  the  expense  of  the  enlisted 
soldier,  or  to  deny  that  in  many  respects 
the  amateur  is  inferior  to  the  profes- 
sional. For  the  serried  array  of  a  great 
pitched  battle,  where  all  depends  upon 
the  compact  and  swift  movement  of 
masses  of  men,  no  doubt  the  former  is  not 
qualified,  at  least  at  present;  but  for 
long-range  fighting,  for  skirmishing,  for 
any  duty  which  depends  for  its  efficient 
discharge  upon  individual  intelligence, 
we  believe  the  volunteer  if  weighed  in 
the  balance  would  not  only  be  found 
not  wanting,  but  of  good  metal  and 
full  weight.  When  we  also  remember 
that  his  services  are  bought  by  the 
country,  or  rather  given  to  it,  for  a  few 
annual  shillings,  we  should  indeed  take 
pride  and  pleasure  in  this  patriotic 
manifestation  of  English  physique. 

Two  more  considerations,  and  we  will 
pass  on  to  another  topic.  We  said  at 
first  that  if  the  system  of  standing 
armies  ever  passes  away,  its  depar- 
ture will  probably  be  owing  to  some 
such  arming  of  the  nations  as  that  which 
has  been  initiated  among  ourselves 
in  the  last  decade.  This  hope  is  of 
itself  enough  to  make  all  good  citizens 
well  -  disposed  to  volunteering  ;  and 
although  such  great  results  are  not  wont 
to  tread  close  upon  the  heels  of  their 
cause,  we  must  remember  that  in  the 
meantime  there  is  a  spirit  of  emulation 
growing  up  between  the  military  and 
the  Volunteers  by  which  the  country  is 
an  immediate  gainer.  The  army  has 
been  put  upon  its  mettle ;  instruction  in 
musketry,  though  still  far  from  what  it 
ought  to  be,  is  no  longer  the  farce  it 
was  a  few  years  ago ;  reviews  are  no 
longer  ordered  by  rule  of  thumb,  but 
have  become  a  test  of  the  capacity  of  the 
officers,  and  thus  an  incentive  to  them, 
which  they  much  needed,  to  devote 
themselves  a  little  more  to  the  study  of 
higher  military  science.  The  army  feels 
that  a  pressure,  heavier  year  by  year, 
is  being  put  upon  it  by  the  Volunteers, 
and  so  by  the  public ;  and  the  time  may 
come — who  can  tell  1 — when  an  officer 
will  devote  himself  to  his  profession  just 
as  seriously  and  laboriously  as  a  lawyer 
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or  an  author,  or  as  any  man  who  fairly 
earns  the  bread  he  eats,  the  clothes  he 
wears,  and  the  fire  that  warms  him. 

Lastly,  some  have  urged  as  a  full 
apolojjy  for  the  Abyssinian  war,  that  it 
raised  the  prestige  of  England  upon  the 
Continent  and  over  the  whole  world. 
This  may  possibly  be  the  case,  but  if  it 
is  so  the  Continent  and  the  whole  world 
must  be  very  easily  imposed  upon. 
Upon  the  same  principle  a  policeman 
raises  his  prestige  with  a  mob  when  he 
arrests  the  smallest  boy  he  can  find. 
Are  France  and  the  United  States 
illogical  enough  to  think  that,  because 
in  this  case  we  cut  in  two  with  the 
sword  a  diplomatic  knot  tied  by 
our  own  bungling,  we  would  be  swift 
with  the  same  sharp  remedy  if  they 
were  implicated]  l^hey  are  not  so 
foolish,  they  are  not  so  humble.  Are 
we  indeed  fond  enough  to  think  that 
the  world  argues  from  Tfieod  ore's 
inatchlockmen  to  Napoleon's  legions,  or 
the  armies  of  the  Great  lie  public  1  This 
can  hardly  be  the  case,  whatever  those 
newspapers  may  say  who  wished  the  other 
day  to  raise  our  prestige  a  little  higher 
by  bullying  Greece.  Our  own  opinion, 
if  we  may  broach  one  so  heterodox  to 
a  favourite  creed,  is,  that  though  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  may  have  raised 
our  prestige  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world  it  remained  pretty  much  what 
it  was.  If  its  shield  was  dull  before, 
it  became  no  brighter  then  ;  but  if  it 
is  bright  before  each  annual  Volunteer 
gathering,  it  becomes  brighter  after- 
wards. The  Volunteer  movement  is 
very  ^n*avely  regarded  upon  the  Con- 
tinent— is  acknowledged  to  be  a  token  of 
high  national  spirit ;  a  token  that  be- 
hind the  wooden  or  iron  walls  of  our 
navies,  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  built, 
in  a  wall  still  more  impregnable.  French- 
men remember  that  their  First  Napoleon 
called  us  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ;  but 
lo  I  we  are  a  nation  of  soldiers,  and  one 
Frenchman  may  congratulate  himself 
that  he  has  won  the  game  of  empire 
with  other  cards,  for  what  has  so  often 
been  called  the  last  trump  in  his  hand 
has  turned  out  after  all  to  be  no  trump 


at  all.  This  island  is  peculiarly  adapted 
by  its  surface  configuration  to  bo  held 
against  all  comers  by  a  popular  force, 
who  are  skilled  riflemen,  but  have  not 
the  drill  and  precision,  and  perhaps  not 
the  steadiness  in  open  ground,  of  regular 
soldiery.  No  other  country  in  the  world 
is  at  once  so  capable  of  sustaining  an 
immense  population,  and  so  well  forti- 
fied by  nature.  The  network  of  hedges 
and  ditches  and  sunken  roads,  would 
afibrd  admirable  facilities  to  its  defenders; 
every  field  is  an  earthwork,  every  lane 
an  ambuscade,  with  our  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  riflemen,  and  we  may 
trust  that  an  invading  army  shall  never 
set  its  sentinels  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  every  Eng- 
lishman to  remember  that  this  citizen- 
army  is  one  of  the  good  giftB  which  the 
present  generation  is  receiving  one  after 
the  other  at  the  hands  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions. It  is  to  be  retained  and  appre- 
ciated on  many  accounts — because  it  is 
a  means  of  healthy  recreation  and  man- 
liness ;  but  chiefly  because  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  national  liberty.  It  should  be 
valued  with  the  sufi'rage  and  with  edu- 
cation, and  our  word  to  all  young  Eng- 
lishmen is — three  things  are  necessary 
to  make  you  a  good  citizen  :  that  you 
should  have  conscientious  political  opi- 
nions, and  the  power  of  expressing  them 
by  vote ;  that  by  education  you  should 
be  enabled  to  exercise  this  privilege 
wisely  ;  and  that  by  the  bearing  of  arms, 
and  instruction  in  the  use  of  them,  you 
should  be  able  to  guard  it  well.  This  is 
our  word,  and  our  advice  is — go  and 
learn  your  goose-step,  wear  a  uniform, 
practise  rifle-shooting  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  make  one  of  many  thousands  on 
the  Downs  at  Brighton  and  before  the 
targets  at  Wimbledon — so  shall  you  have 
deserved  well  of  your  country,  and  have 
proved  not  as  one  who  would  selfishly 
avail  himself  of  every  benefit  of  free- 
dom and  civilization  which  it  gives  him, 
giving  it  nothing  in  return. 

Next  in  importance  to  Volunteering 
as  a  manifestation  of  English  physique, 
and  one  which  may  also  be  said  to  have 
risen  into  importance  during  the  present 
decade,  comes  the  national  passion  for 
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athletic  sports.  The  chief  instances  of 
this  are  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Boat-race,  and  the  annual  contests  in 
strength  of  arm  and  swiftness  of  foot 
which  take  place  at  various  grounds  in 
the  metropolis,  drawing  together  many 
thousand  spectators.  But  if  these  are 
the  chief,  they  are  not  the  sole  instances, 
nor  one -fiftieth  part  of  the  whole. 
The  young  men  of  our  day  seem 
to  be  possessed  by  a  perfect  mania 
for  every  species  of  athletic  contest. 
Cricket,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
almost  tlie  only  outdoor  game  in  vogue 
throughout  the  country,  bears  now 
many  brothers  near  the  throne,  and  its 
supremacy  is  disputed  by  the  miscel- 
laneous pastimes  grouped  together  under 
the  name  of  Athletics.  In  the  "  leading 
organs  "  are  to  be  found  grave  and 
minute  reports  of  these  festivals ;  and 
those  who  idly  skim  over  such  notices 
little  know  how  much  is  implied 
when  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Wineasy 
of  the  L.A.C.  won  the  strangej-s'  race 
of  one  mile  at  such  and  such  a  place, 
in  the  excellent  time  of  4m.  30sec. 
They  are  really  reading  the  account 
of  a  very  stupendous  feat,  a  feat 
which  was  probably  unapproached  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  Greek  Olympiads, 
for  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
classical  pedestrians,  considering  their 
strange  systems  of  training,  ever  at- 
tained anything  like  the  same  high 
speed  over  short  distances  which  is  now 
accomplished.  It  is  true  that  we  read 
of  a  Greek  carrying  the  news  of  a 
battle  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  a  performance 
of  this  sort  is  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  those  of  our  running-paths.  This 
celebrated  courier  may  after  all  have 
been  but  slow  of  foot ;  such  a  clipping 
pace  as  that  of  4m.  30sec.  for  a  mile 
requires  not  only  special  natural  powers, 
but  a  scientific  physical  preparation  ex- 
tending over  many  weeks,  and  the  true 
principles  of  this  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Ilomans  seem  ever  to  have 
apprehended.  They  fattened  themselves, 
they  rubbed  their  bodies  with  oil  to 
prevent  the  natural  action  of  the  skin, 
they  lived  on  cheese  and  other  strange 


diet,  and  trained  according  to  dififerent 
infallible  receipts,  in  vogue  at  difife- 
rent eras,  each  of  which  speaks  for 
itself.  We  should  like  to  see  one  of 
these  Olympian  heroes  toe  the  scratch 
for  a  University  hurdle  race ;  we  think 
the  nirableness  of  the  barbarian  youths 
would  very  much  surprise  him.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  us  that  at  these 
meetings  a  great  majority  of  the  spec- 
tators themselves  have  very  little  idea 
of  the  difiiiculty  of  the  exploits  they  are 
witnessing.  We  have  heard  even  young 
men,  who  might  be  supposed  to  know 
something  about  the  matter,  testify  to 
a  most  remarkable  degree  of  ignorance ; 
and  when  some  time  ago  we  saw  what 
was  probably  the  finest  amateur  mile- 
race  that  has  ever  been  run,  we  felt 
sure  not  one  spectator  in  a  hundred 
knew  he  had  seen  a  very  wonderful 
sight,  that  he  had  seen  a  young 
man  do  what  probably  not  a  hundred 
persons  throughout  the  whole  world 
could  do,  that  he  had  seen  a  rare 
and  supreme  manifestation  of  physical 
power  which  in  earlier  ages  would 
have  crowned  the  Athlete,  would  have 
made  him  almost  one  of  the  gods  of  his 
country,  would  have  caused  him  to  live 
in  song  and  story,  but  which  now  gives 
him  nothing  but  a  silver  cup,  and 
provokes  only  some  spiteful  observa- 
tions about  "  pot-hunting." 

This  growing  taste  for  games  of  phy- 
sical strength  and  skill  must  be  placed 
in  altogether  a  different  category  from 
that  in  which  we  have  classed  the 
Volunteer  movement.  The  latter  has 
already  a  political  significance  ;  it  has 
already  given  rise  to  much  thought  on 
military  affairs,  and  influenced,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  military  legislation  of 
this  Parliament ;  it  has  brought  home 
even  to  the  Horse  Guards  the  necessity 
of  popularizing  the  army,  and  the  re- 
marks on  army  reform  made  by  Sir 
William  Mansfield  at  the  Literary  Fund 
dinner  show  that  our  military  adminis- 
trators are  not  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  signs  of  the  times.  But  the  great 
infusion  of  physical  ardour  which  during 
the  last  few  years  has  developed  the 
lives  of  young  men  in  a  new  direction, 
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is  at  present  of  hygienic  rather  than 
political  import.  No  doubt,  however, 
it  also  has  bound  up  within  it  less  im- 
mediate but  important  results ;  it  bears 
obliquely  upon  the  educational  question; 
it  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
training  of  youth  must  be  at  once  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  physical,  and  that  any 
solution  of  the  problem  must  prove  itself 
true  by  containing  these  three  essen- 
tial elements  in  exact  proportion.  The 
schoolmasters  of  our  day  find  themselves 
compelled  more  and  more  towards  the 
Platonic  method  :  that  philosophy  was 
built  upon  a  true  basis,  its  foundations 
cannot  be  moved,  and  in  particular,  the 
importance  it  fissigned  to  bodily  training 
was  no  fantastic  excrescence,  but  a  pillar 
supporting  its  share  of  the  weight  of  the 
whole  building,  a  stone  laid  in  its  place 
in  the  arch.  Our  schoolboys  and  the 
young  men  of  our  colleges  have  taken 
this  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  run  the  risk  rather 
of  devoting  themselves  too  much  than 
too  little  to  these  ])hysical  contests.  It 
now  remains  for  their  masters  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  new  enthusiasm,  and 
to  regulate  it  so  that  it  may  not  interfere 
unduly  with  what  they  would  call  edu- 
cation proper.  They  have  not  yet  done 
this ;  but  it  is  their  plain  duty  to  do  so, 
to  take  care  that  health  is  not  injured 
and  time  is  not  wasted,  as  it  too  often 
is.  There  are  already  some  symptoms 
that  this  conviction  is  growing  upon 
those  whom  it  concerns ;  they  will  by 
and  by  awake  to  it  more  fully,  and  we 
shall  see  at  school  and  college  physical 
training  going  hand  in  hand  with  moral 
and  intellectual  training,  and  deemed 
equally  worthy  of  careful  regulation  and 
attention. 

The  great  physical  revival  of  our  time 
has  added  a  holiday  to  the  London  year; 
and  though  it  did  nothing  else,  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  it,  and  encourage  it  for 
that  result.  The  day  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Boat-race  is  a  great  day  ;  the 
race  itself  a  fine  sight;  but  the  people, 
by  their  thousands,  by  their  hundreds 


of  thousands,  thronging  the  river-banks 
for  miles,  hanging  like  bees  on  Hammer- 
smith Bridge,  waiting  for  hours  to  see 
two  boats  flash  past,  form  as  glorious  and 
as  suggestive  a  spectacle  as  the  world 
can  show.  Crowding  out  of  the  great 
city,  escaping  for  an  afternoon  from  a 
civilization  which  year  by  year  adds 
wheel  to  wheel,  and  in  which  their  lives 
are  caught  and  hurried  along,  they  feel 
the  same  enthusiasm  which  long  ago, 
when  the  Olympiads  were,  drew  away 
all  Greece  to  the  games :  and  they 
show  us  that  as  man  was  then,  so 
he  is  now ;  that,  although  the  rush- 
ing and  giant  machinery  of  modern 
existence  demands  his  thought,  his 
labour,  and  his  life,  he  is  glad  to  recur, 
when  he  can,  to  the  simple  pleasures 
which  have  pleased  his  race  in  all  ages, 
and  which  a  wise  Government  will 
foster  by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 
We  love  to  see  our  young  men  bearing 
arms  as  volunteers  or  engaging  in  these 
athletic  contests ;  and  the  remarks  we 
have  made,  desultory  as  they  are,  will 
not  have  been  wasted  if  they  turn  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  physical  revival 
of  the  day,  and  lead  him  to  consider  its 
political  and  social,  it^  national  import- 
ance. When  civilization  has  reached 
its  climax,  life  will  be  made  easy  and 
luxurious  by  many  appliances  and  re- 
finements yet  undreamed  of;  but,  side 
by  side  with  the  last  efforts  of  human 
invention  and  intellect,  there  will  still 
bo  these  pleasures  of  the  early  world 
to  keep  men  masculine  and  healthy 
and  natural ;  and,  when  this  century 
lies  low  upon  the  horizon  of  time, 
from  the  new  capitals  the  people  will 
still  stream  forth  on  holidays  to  see 
their  youth  compete  for  prizes  given  to 
the  truest  eyes,  the  strongest  arms,  and 
the  swiftest  feet,  or,  as  upon  this  day, 
to  see  a  race  which  may  have  no  Pindar 
to  sing  it  in  verse  tuned  to  the  stride  of 
steeds,  but  whose  fleet  and  glossy  horses 
sweep  towards  the  winning-post  with 
a  himdred  thousand  hearts  beating  to 
their  gallop. 
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"hocte 
Crede  niodo  insanum,  nihilo  ut  sapientior  ille 
Qui  te  deridet,  caudam  trahat." 


If  the  following  remarks  should  seem  to 
any  of  our  readers  to  border  too  closely 
on  the  region  of  acknowledged  truisms, 
a  little  reflection  will  perhaps  satisfy 
them  that  the  general  recognition  of  a 
truth  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
supersede  the  necessity  of  enforcing  it. 
But  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
the  hasty  and  superficial  manner  in 
which  these  two  words — "prejudice," 
namely,  and  "principle" — are  made  use 
of  in  the  world,  has  ever  been  properly 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  men.  At  all  events,  if  it 
has,  the  result  is  only  what  we  see  in 
the  cases  of  those  numerous  moral  duties 
which  everybody  allows  and  nobody  ever 
fulfils.  The  abuse  of  these  terms  is 
certainly  sufficiently  prevalent  to  justify 
the  few  pages  that  we  propose  to  devote 
to  the  subject. 

It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  man- 
kind employ  both  of  these  words  with 
considerable  laxity  and  ambiguity :  and, 
indeed,  it  will  very  frequently  be  found 
that  what  men  call  principles  are  after  all 
nothing  but  congenial  prejudices,  and 
what  they  call  prejudices  only  uncongenial 
principles.  Both  terms  alike  represent 
honest  convictions ;  nor  is  it  an  adequate 
distinction  that  a  prejudice  is  a  belief 
imbibed  without  examination,  while  a 
principle  is  one  derived  from  independent 
inquiry :  since  this  definition,  correct 
as  it  may  be  in  theory,  can  never  be 
practically  efiective  in  a  busy  world 
where  the  number  of  men  in  any  one 
generation  who  have  the  leisure  for  in- 
dependent inquiry  is  necessarily  exceed- 
ingly small.  Principles,  therefore,  must 
be  taken  second-hand  from  those  we 
trust  as  well  as  prejudices ;  and  any  dis- 
tinction founded  upon  the  supposed 
originality  of  the  former  must  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  we  come  within 
the  region  of  practical  casuistry. 

In  what  logicians  call  necessary  mat- 


ter, a  principle  is  simply  some  proposi- 
tion of  which  the  human  intellect  is 
incapable  of  conceiving  the  contrary ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  call  a  man  preju- 
diced for  believing  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  the  part.  But  in  all  pro- 
bable or  contingent  matter  wherein  pro- 
positions are  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion and  conclusions  of  certitude,  there  is 
hardly  any  opinion  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
however  well  attested  or  generally 
received,  which  an  adversary  may  not 
with  some  show  of  plausibility  stigma- 
tize as  prejudice.  If  the  conventional 
use  of  this  term  "prejudice"  be  pushed  to 
its  logical  results,  the  only  unprejudiced 
man  will  be  the  man  with  no  opinions 
at  all.  But  is  this  the  class  of  man 
which  the  railers  against  prejudice  de- 
sire to  see  multiplied  in  the  world? 
Because,  be  it  remembered,  if  once 
this  view  of  the  subject  be  adopted,  it 
cfinnot  be  confined  within  limits.  We 
cannot  say  that  on  one  set  of  subjects  it 
is  desirable  that  a  man  shoidd  not  have 
fixed  opinions,  and  on  another  that  he 
should.  That  would  be  an  arbitrary 
distinction  which  philosophy  rejects  at 
once.  If  we  choose  to  say,  xavTa  pu, 
well  and  good ;  but  then  we  7nvst  say 
TravTO. 

Again,  if  we  say  that  we  don't  object 
to  a  man's  having  a  set  of  fixed  opinions, 
whether  gotten  second-hand  or  not,  but 
only  to  his  refusal  to  listen  to  any  adverse 
arguments,  and  that  this  is  what  we  mean 
when  wo  say  that  a  man  is  prejudiced, 
still  we  are  in  a  difficulty ;  for,  after  all, 
it  is  but  our  own  assumption  that  the 
man  does  not  listen.  When  we  say  that 
this  or  that  person  won't  listen  to  reason, 
all  that  is  meant,  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred,  is,  that  he  does  not  agree 
with  ourselves.  Or  we  have,  forsooth, 
such  an  exalted  estimate  of  our  own 
powers  of  argument,  and  of  the  justice 
of  our  own  cause,  that  we  cannot  con- 
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ceive  it  possible  we  should  fail  to  con- 
vince au  honest  listener.  But  in  these 
cases,  are  not  we  ourselves  the  really 
prejudiced  party  ? 

The  fact  is,  it  is  high  time  that  this 
very   comprehensive    noun    should    be 
pared  down  to  dimensions  more  consis- 
tent with  modern  phraseology.  The  time 
has  been  when  your  ordinary  respectable 
Englishman  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  going  abroad  without  a  regular  and 
well-cut  set  of  principles  as  without  his 
breeches.      And    nobody    dreamed    of 
blaming  him  for  it,  or  of  calling  such 
properties   prejudices.     The    term    was 
then  reserved  ior  what  was  really  deserv- 
ing of  reproach.     But  for  the  last  fifty 
years   this   encroaching  expression  has 
been  rapidly   extending   its    authority 
into  spheres  where  it  has  no  right  of 
entrance.     Prejudice  has  now  become  a 
pluralist,  and  in  this  reforming  age  we 
wonder  it  has  so  long  escaped  the  rage 
of  the  enlightened  critic. 

Our  readers,  however,  are  not  to  sup- 
pose  fnan   the   foregoing   observations 
that  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  lay 
down  any  line  of  demarcation  by  which 
prejudice  and  principle  may  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  ;  or  even  that 
we  desire  to  confine  the  former  term  to 
the  class  of  cases  we  have  mentioned. 
Our  own  view  is  rather  this,   that  wo 
ought  to  use  the  term  with  strict  reference 
to  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect ; 
and,  withdrawing  it  altogether  from  those 
extended  spheres  of  thought  in  which, 
as  we   have  already  said,  independent 
investigation   is  to   the  large  n)ajority 
impossible,  restrict  it  to  those  narrower 
fields  of  observation  in  which  it  is  not 
only   possible   to,   but    binding  upon, 
every  man  to  exercise  his  own  reason. 
In  the  wide  ranges  of  religion,  politics, 
mental  philosophy,  &c.,  we  believe  the 
word  "  prejudice'*  to  be  wholly,  or  al- 
most wholly,  out  of  place.     In  dealing 
with  social   or  scientific   questions,   on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  constantly  in 
the   presence    of  errors   to   which   the 
word  may  properly  be  applied.     Let  us 
consider  this  point  a  little  further. 

Suppose  that  a  man  is  a  Tory  in  poli- 
tics, a  High  Churchman  in  religion,  a 
realist  in  metaphysics,  or  the  contrary 


of  these  respectively — a  Whig,  a  Low 
Churchman,  and  a  nominalist  -  he  will 
in  either  case  find  plenty  of  people  to 
impute  his  opinions  to  prejudice.    The 
Tory  will  have  his  laugh  at  the  whole 
group  of  prejudices,  as  he  calls  them, 
which  are  associated  with  Ham[)den  and 
Sidney,  with  the  glorious  Revolution, 
and  with  the  great  Reform  Bill.     The 
High  Churchman  will  sneer  equally  at 
the  ridiculous  prejudices  which  make  a 
bugbear  of  the   Pope,  and   the   blind 
hatred  of  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
characterises  the  Protestant  school.    The 
realist  will  look  down  with  pity  on  the 
shallow  obstinacy  and  pert  conceit  which 
refuses  to  look  below  phenomena,  and 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  assertion  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  its  philo- 
sophy.     But   the  tables   are   quite  as 
easily  turned.    The  superstition  of  divine 
right,  the  preconceived  resolution  to  see 
nothing  that  is  not  bad  in  the  working 
of  popular  institutions,   the   tenacious 
adherence  to  abuses  because  they  are 
old,  are  as  readily  made  out  to  be  Tory 
prejudices,  as  faith  in  the  Revolution 
families,   the    national   debt,   and    the 
German  alliance  are  made   out  to   be 
Whig  ones.     And  so  with  divinity  and 
metaphysics,  the  Low  school  can  retort 
upon  the  High  school  with  equal  force 
and   pertinence  the    human   origin  of 
sacerdotalism,  and  the  absurdity  of  tran- 
scendental  metaphysics.     And   who  is 
to  decide  between  them?     To  be  able 
to  give   even  that  provisional   answer 
wliich  may  satisfy  a  man's  self,  founded 
simply  on  the  greater  probability,  de- 
mands almost  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime 
to  historical  and  metaphysical  studies. 
If  we  attempt  to  determine  such  ques- 
tions  by    practical   considerations,   we 
plunge  into  new  difficulties.     If  we  say 
that  such  and  such  a  creed  or  theory 
has  done  more  good  in  the  world  than 
some  other,  we  are  directly  thrown  back 
upon  the  definition  of  the  word  "  good." 
No ;  it  is  certain  that  the  opinions  which 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
out  of  every  million  of  men  entertain  on 
these  questions  must  be  such  as  it  has 
now  become  the  fashion  to  call  preju- 
dices.    They  must  have  been  derived 
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from  fathers  and  mothers  and  school- 
masters. But  seeing  the  impossibility 
of  getting  them  by  any  other  means,  our 
contention  is  that  they  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  sensible  men  to  do  duty 
for  principles,  and  that  for  the  whole 
of  this  subject-matter  the  word  "  preju- 
dice '*  should  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
our  vocabulary. 

There  is  likewise  another  point  of 
view  from  which  the  incapacity  of  this 
term  in  connection  with  political  and 
religious  considerations  is  still  more 
plainly  visible.  In  subjects  which  have 
been  argued  out  there  is  no  room  for 
that  intellectual  callousness  which  re- 
fuses to  listen  to  new  statements.  In  pro- 
gressive sciences  the  case  is  different.  But 
the  vertebral  principles  of  religion  and 
government  are  reducible  to  some  three 
or  four,  the  comparative  merits  of  which 
have  been  before  the  world  for  three 
thousand  years.  !N'othing  new  has  been 
said  about  any  one 'of  them  for  ages 
past^  nor  seems  likely  to  be  for  ages 
hence.  On  these  questions,  then,  men 
must  now  patiently  await  that  illumina- 
tion which  is  promised  us  hereafter 
before  they  can  attain  to  any  greater 
certainty  of  judgment.  And  under  these 
conditions,  we  repeat,  the  intellectual 
callousness  or  obstinacy  which  refuses 
to  listen  to  new  arguments  can  hardly 
come  into  play.  From  this  point  of 
view,  then,  prejudice  seems  to  be  a  word 
which  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  such 
company.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  in 
connection  with  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  the  opinions,  prejudices,  or  prin- 
ciples, whichever  we  choose  to  call  them, 
of  the  world  at  large,  are  on  those  im- 
portant matters  fundamentally  what 
they  ever  were — in  politics  irom  the 
birth  of  philosophy,  in  religion  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  Men  have  ceased 
to  believe  in  astrology,  alchemy,  and 
witchcraft  They  have  learned  to  be- 
lieve in  the  revolution  of  the  earth  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  in  all  such 
matters  leaves  the  old  divisions  of  opi- 
nion upon  human  and  divine  govern- 
ment what  they  were  in  the  lifetime  of 
Aristotle.  The  principle  of  hereditary 
monarchy,  after  passing  through  a  variety 


of  phases,  still  suivives  in  full  vigour. 
Aristocracy,  oligarchy,  plutocracy  still 
have  their  advocates,  and  democracy  is 
still  attacked  and  defended  exactly  as  it 
was  at  Athens.  Not  a  single  new  ])rin- 
ciple  of  government  ^  has  been  evolved 
out  of  the  human  mind  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Politics. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  our  assertion 
may  perhaps  be  thought  too  sweeping ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  what  we 
mean  without  some  appearance  of  pro- 
fanity. But  even  those  who  impugn 
the  last  Revelation  from  on  high  do  not 
profess  to  expect  another.  So  far  it  is 
accepted  as  final.  And  nobody  con- 
templates any  further  theological  dis- 
coveries which  shall  change  our  ideas  of 
God,  as  Judaism  first,  and  Christianity 
afterwards,  changed  the  ideas  of  the 
heathen.  For  the  rest,  mankind  are 
still  divided  as  ever  into  those  who  ac- 
knowledge a  mystical  element  in  religion, 
and  those  who  do  not.  The  former  takes 
many  shapes,  but  the  principle  at 
bottom  is  the  same  :  and  what  is  more, 
the  two  parties  can  only  fight  each  other 
over  and  over  again  with  the  same 
weapons.  The  experience  of  man  can 
neither  amend  nor  modify  the  niesfage 
of  God.  And  scientific  objections  to 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  do  not  affect  the 
present  question  at  all.  The  mind 
which  accepts  the  stupendous  myste- 
ries of  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement 
will  not  be  much  troubled  by  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Israelitish  camp  to  accom- 
modate the  Israelitish  people.  People 
forget  this  truth  who  talk  about  the 
unicasonableness  of  Popery  for  instance, 
and  proiess  wonder  at  the  folly  of  those 
who  at  the  present  day  seek  to  impose 
on  the  Church  the  dogma  of  Papal  in- 
fallibility. If  you  come  to  that,  all 
religions  are  unreasonable,  and  half  the 
dogmas  of  the  Romish  creed  are  in- 
credible. One  of  the  great  charms  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  writings  is  his  remarkable 
freedom  from  all  prejudices  of  this 
nature  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
lightful than  the  Olympian  serenity 
with  which  he  handles  these  and  kin- 
dred topics  in  his  last  novel     Supersti- 

^  Representation  is  not  a  new  principle,  it 
is  a  diifercnt  practice. 
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tion  is  merely  a  nickname  which  rival 
theologians  delight  to  hurl  at  one 
another.  All  religions  appeal  from  the 
understanding  to  the  imagination.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  more  or  less.  To 
speak  of  Romanism  as  the  representative 
of  superstition  is  mere  prejudice.  This 
of  course  is  not  what  Mr.  Disraeli  says  : 
hut  the  mind  which  placed  Cardinal 
Grandison,  Theodora,  and  Lord  Culloden 
alongside  of  each  other,  means  that  or 
something  like  it. 

We  should  ohserve  here  that  the 
finality  of  religious  controversies  has 
not  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  Lord 
Macaulay  (see  his  Essay  on  Ranke).  But 
he  has  not  made  the  present  application 
of  it,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  seen  that 
what  he  says  of  theology  may  for  all 
practical  purposes  he  extended  to 
politics. 

Upon  all  these  great  questions,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  so  much  that  men  shut 
their  ears  to  the  reception  of  new  truths, 
as  that  there  are  no  new  truths  to  he 
expected.  Most  men  by  the  time  they 
are  thirty  join  themselves  to  one  of  the 
two  great  divisions  into  which  mankind 
are  marked  oif,  and  think  no  more  about 
it.  Their  choice  is  regulated  often  by 
family  influence,  often  by  the  clergyman 
or  the  tutor,  and  very  often  by  mere 
temperament.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
it  can  rarely  be  regulated  by  indepen- 
dent thought.  Both  views  of  religion 
and  government  have  stood,  they  know, 
the  test  of  long  experience ;  and  both 
have  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  them. 
Neither  can  be  very  injurious  to  human 
happiness;  and  no  man  can  at  any 
future  time  conscientiously  reproach 
himself  with  having  adopted  either. 
The  political  and  religious  opinions  of 
a  man  in  this  frame  of  mind  must,  we 
repeat,  be  admitted  by  courtesy  to  be 
principles;  or  else  we  must  find  out 
another  word  instead  of  prejudice 
whereby  to  designate  a  wholly  diflerent 
class  of  prepossessions  which  are  cer- 
tainly irrational  and  mischievous. 

We  have  no  intention  of  oifering  any- 
thing like  a  complete  classification  of 
these  last.  The  majority  of  them  ap- 
pertain either  to  the  physical  sciences 
or  to  our  estimates  of  life  and  human 


nature.  The  physician  or  surgeon  who 
refuses  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to 
new  modes  of  treatment,  or  perseveres 
with  the  old  in  the  teeth  of  ascertainable 
facts,  affords  perhaps  the  best  illustration 
of  that  mixed  moral  and  intellectual 
vice  to  which  we  desire  to  restrict  the 
use  of  the  word  prejudice.  But  social 
prejudices  are  more  common,  and  though 
not  intrinsically  so  dangerous,  are  at 
least  equally  injurious  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  world.  These 
may  bo  divided  roughly  into  prejudices 
against  classes,  prejudices  against  per- 
sons, and  prejudices  against  things. 

Of  the  class  prejudices  which  exist 
in  this  country  we  shall  say  very  little, 
nor  do  they  afford  the  best  illustration  of 
our  meaning :  because,  although  from  the 
highest  and  broadest  points  of  view,  the 
interests  of  all  classes  are  the  same,  yet 
from  lower  and  narrower  points  of  view 
they  do  at  least  appear  to  differ ;  and 
there  is  consequently  large  allowance  to 
be  made  both  for  those  who  distrust  the 
people  and  those  who  abuse  the  aris- 
tocracy. Each  person  must  here  be 
judged  by  his  opportunities  of  knowing 
better  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  found, 
with  regard  to  this  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, rather  difficult  to  define  the  point 
where  prejudices  end  and  principles 
begin.  For  we  often  cannot  tell  how 
large  an  element  of  independent  inquiry 
has  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
opinions  which  we  designate  as  class 
prejudices.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
reading,  observation,  and  reflection  may 
lead  a  man  to  precisely  the  same  creed 
which  he  imbibed  with  his  mother's 
milk ;  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  the 
second  process  of  acquisition  must  be 
held  to  justify  the  first.  But  after  all, 
perhaps,  we  are  here  rather  wandering 
from  the  point;  as  conclusions  of  the 
above  kind  are  likely  to  partake  to  a 
large  extent  of  a  political  character, 
and  to  be  without  the  pale  of  social 
questions.  There  is,  however,  one  pre- 
judice of  this  class  which  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  its  kind,  and  holds  its 
ground  with  a  tenacity  which  is  truly 
surprising :  we  mean  the  prejudice 
which  a  certain  class  of  town  people 
entertain  against  country  people,  and  a 
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certain  class  of  country  people  against 
town  people.  Our  readers  may  fancy 
that  we  are  dreaming.  But  we  certainly 
are  not,  and  did  our  space  permit  we 
could  give  some  amusing  instances  to 
the  contrary. 

Prejudices  against  persons  are  usually 
the  result  of  behaviour  which  does  not 
commend  itself  to  our  own  preconceived 
ideas  of  what  is  right  and  proper.  Such 
are  the  prejudices  which  prevail  against 
all  irregular  modes  of  life  that  do  not 
run  in  recognized  grooves.  Literature 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  these  ;  and 
a  prejudice  against  literary  men  is  stiU 
a  trait  of  English  society  which  evinces 
great  vitality.  This  is  a  prejudice  which 
every  man  could  dissipate  if  he  chose ; 
and  it  is  accordingly  an  excellent  instance 
of  the  right  use  of  the  word.  Prejudices 
against  a  man  who  gives  up  a  profession 
for  which  he  feels  instinctively,  over 
and  above  the  evidence  of  experience, 
that  he  is  untitted,  are  another  very 
common  exhibition  of  the  same  vice. 
We  dislike  a  man  who  kicks  over  the 
traces  by  which  we  ourselves  continue 
bound.  Prejudices  of  this  kind  show 
that  narrowness  of  mind  and  peculiarly 
ignoble  kind  of  intellectual  prid«  which 
is  always  afraid  of  making  admissions 
against  itself,  or  indeed  practically  of 
allowing  the  existence  of  any  exceptions 
at  all  to  any  rule  whatever,  though  if 
men  only  use  their  eyes  the  whole 
world  is  fuU  of  them.  And  the  worst 
of  this  kind  of  prejudice  is  that  its  prac- 
tical results  are  contagious.  In  arguing 
with  a  man  of  this  sort  the  most  candid 
disputant  is  disabled  from  making 
those  concessions  which,  by  reducing  a 
question  to  its  first  principles,  preclude 
controversy  and  prevent  the  useless  ex- 
penditure of  much  valuable  logic.  Pre- 
judices against  individuals  founded  on 
little  tricks  of  manner  are  ridiculous 
when  they  are  prejudices  :  but  then 
very  often  they  are  not.  If  you  see  a 
man  put  his  knife  in  his  month  once,  or 
gobble  his  dinner  like  a  pig,  you  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  it  is  not  your  inestim- 
able privilege  to  have  seen  him  do  it 
either  for  the  first  time  or  the  last.  And 
such  habits  violate  social  laws  wliich 
rest  on  too  general  an  acceptance  to  be 


called  prejudices.  To  what  extent 
eccentricity  merely,  which  does  not  vio- 
late any  of  the  laws  of  good  breeding, 
can  be  held  to  justify  dislike,  is  a  very 
nice  question  of  social  casuistry.  Mr. 
Peter  Magnus  didn't  like  originals ;  he 
didn't  "see  the  necessity  for  thenL** 
And  we  all  appreciate  .the  pleasant  satire 
upon  priggism  which  is  conveyed  by  this 
description.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  are  kinds  of  eccentricity,  aversion 
to  which  cannot  be  stigmatized  as  a  pre- 
judice, though  it  may  indicate  a  certain 
species  of  narrowness.  On  the  whole, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  a 
keen  sense  of  humour  is  one's  best  pre- 
servative from  falling  into  prejudices  of 
this  nature :  and  that  where  a  man  of 
humour  recoils  from  a  display  of  eccen- 
tricity, the  oddness  will  generally  be 
found  either  to  be  the  result  of  affecta- 
tion, or  else  really  to  denote  some  degree 
of  mental  aberration — the  one  a  disgust- 
ing, the  other  a  painful,  exhibition. 

Prejudices  against  things  run  into  the 
above,  but  still  they  have  a  separate  exist- 
ence. There  are  men  who  think  it  a  sin 
ever  to  feel  cold ;  and  won't  allow  you, 
if  they  can  help  it,  to  approach  the  fire  : 
others  who  feel  equally  strongly  on  the 
question  of  heat,  and  are  much  dis- 
pleased if  not  allowed  to  place  you 
opposite  a  great  drawing  furnace  at 
every  season  of  the  year.  Some  people, 
even  some  families,  have  a  particular 
way  of  dressing,  a  particular  mode  of 
shaking  hands,  a  particular  way  of 
walking  in  the  street,  and  think  evil, 
more  or  less,  of  all  who  differ  from 
these  fashions ;  and  such  persons  occa- 
sionally have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
themselves  extremely  disagreeable.  A 
whole  chapter  might  be  written  on 
these  traits  by  themselves,  but  we 
have  now  sufficiently  explained  the 
limits  we  desire  to  place  upon  the 
application  of  the  term  "prejudice." 
To  apply  it  to  men's  opinions  upon 
great  subjects,  which,  however  ac- 
quired, are  acquired  after  all  by  the 
only  means  which  are  open  to  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind,  is  to  saddle  a 
common  disability  with  the  odium  of  a 
special  vice ;  and  to  shelter  the  latter 
behind  a  plea  only  proper  to  the  iotttt®^* 
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LINES 
SUGGESTED  BY  THE  GREEK  MASSACEE. 

White  angels,  listening  all  around 

The  terror,  wrath,  and  strife  of  men, 
For  faint  heroic  notes  that  sound 

Through  the  mean  tumult  now  and  then, 
What  heard  ye,  that  your  waiting  eyes 

Received  such  rapture  in  their  calm, 
As  if,  through  common  agonies. 

They  saw  the  halo  and  the  palm? 
We  only  heard  the  bitter  wail 
Of  hearts  that  break,  and  prayers  that  fiail  j 
We  only  saw  the  shame,  the  pain. 
Of  England  on  her  knees  in  vain. 
Pleading  for  sons  ignobly  slain; 
A  fruitless  death,  and  helpless  tears, 
To  scar  and  stain  the  coming  years 
With  savage  infamy  of  crime 
Thrust  through  our  tender  modem  Time. 

On  this  grand  soil,  which  year  by  year 

Renews  its  un forgotten  bloom 
Of  deeds  which  Time  but  makes  more  clear, 

And  deaths  which  nothing  can  entomb. 
They  fell,  but  did  not  add  a  name 

To  Earth's  broad  characters  of  gold ; 
There,  in  the  citadel  of  Fame, 

They  died  with  nothing  to  be  told. 
While  schoolboy  memories  thronged  their  carH 
With  echoes  from  the  calling  years, 
And  brought  the  happy  Morning  back 
As  closed  the  darkness,  cold  and  black; 
How  fair  was  Life  when  first  they  read 

Of  these  familiar,  glorious  themes ! 
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The  classic  ground  which  holds  them,  dead, 

Was  longed  for  in  their  Eton  dreams, 
When  links  of  light  hound  land  to  land, 
like  comrades  clasping  hand  in  hand, 
As  English  youth,  athirst  for  fame, 
Caught  up  the  old  Athenian  flame  ! 

Yet,  mourners,  on  these  nameless  pangs 

Henceforth  a  new  tradition  hangs ; 

For  here,  hy  loftier  hopes  consoled 

Than  soothed  the  Demigods  of  old, 

By  angel  ministries  upheld. 

By  saints  awaited  and  heheld. 

These  perished  not,  hut  passed  from  sight 

Into  the  Bosom  of  the  Light. 

For  us,  one  tremulous  gasp  of  prayer 

Hallows  the  conquest-breathing  air 

More  than  all  shouts  for  heroes  spent, 

Who  died,  not  knowing  where  they  went; 

Here  shall  be  told,  when  pilgrims  come, 

How  each  his  brother  strove  to  cheer. 
How  tenderly  they  talked  of  home. 

How  they  seemed  ignorant  of  fear. 
Patient,  yet  ready  for  the  strife. 
While  one,  the  gentlest,  turned  from  life 
So  sweetly,  that  no  tongue  can  say 
If  it  was  lost  or  given  away; 
And  as,  where  loyal  warriors  sink. 

We,  passing  by  the  place,  may  pause 
To  think,  not  of  their  names,  but  think 

Of  their  great  Leader  and  their  Cause; 
So  by  this  grave  and  gate  of  death 
Hemains  the  murmur  of  a  breath, 
Recalling  to  the  passers  by, 
Not  Marathon,  but  Calvary. 

Men  ELLA  Bute  Smeulbt. 
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LOTHAIR. 


Amongst  Thackeray's  amusing  imita- 
tions, entitled  "  Novels  by  Eminent 
Hands,"  is  one,  "  Codlingsby,"  in  which 
Mr.  Disraeli's  peculiarities  of  treatment 
and  style  are — wo  do  not  say  pai*odied, 
for  they  are  hardly  susceptible  of 
parody,  but — felicitously  reproduced.  On 
first  glancing  over  the  pages  of  "Lo- 
thair,"  wo  could  not  help  fancying  that 
some  rising  humorist  had  been  trying 
his  hand  at  a  satirical  production  of  the 
same  sort.  It  recalled  so  vividly  the 
whole  class  of  personages  or  persona- 
tions with  whom  wo  had  been  fami- 
liarized by  "  Vivian  Grey,"  "  Tancred," 
and  "The  Young  Duke."  There 
they  are  again,  with  their  preten- 
sion, their  affectation,  and  their  finery  : 
the  same  flashy  look,  the  same  hollow 
ring  :  never  talking  or  acting  as  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  noble  or  non-noble,  do 
talk  and  act ;  often  clever  and  amusing, 
but  the  cleverness  forced  or  misplaced, 
the  amusement  purchased  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  refinement  and  taste.  Indeed 
what  carries  us  pleasantly  over  the 
ground  when  the  story  flags  is  almost 
invariably  what  most  militates  against 
the  conventional  proprieties  as  well  as 
against  the  sound  laws  of  fiction,  namely, 
the  intermixture  of  living  persons  and 
contemporary  events. 

On  revient  toujo^irs  a  ses  2)remiers 
amours.  We  can  fully  sympathise 
with  Mr.  Disraeli  when  he  reverts 
to  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  many 
of  which  have  been  so  splendidly 
realized,  but  the  wonder  is  to  find  him 
still  fascinated  by  the  mere  outward 
appendages  of  rank  and  wealth  ;  to  see 
him,  after  being  admitted  into  the  in- 
terior of  noble  and  princely  houses, 
still  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
there  is  nothing  graceful  or  attractive, 
nothing  elevating  or  inspiring,  nothing 
worthy  of  his  genius,  beyond  their 
pala     As  in  the  days  of  "  The  Young 


Duke"  and  "Tancred,"  his  pet  creation 
in  the  way  of  character  (if  it  can  be 
called  character)  derives  its  sole  interest 
from  the  possession  of  a  dukedom  or  a 
marquisate,  halls  and  castles  without 
end,  domains  "extending  over  seven 
counties  and  more  than  one  kingdom," 
an  unlimited  command  of  ready  money, 
gorgeous  services  of  plate,  caskets  of 
diamonds  and  rubies,  and  ropes  of  pearls. 
Lothair,  when  we  come  to  look  closely 
at  him,  is  positively  little  better  than  a 
painter's  mannequin^  which  is  draped 
for  a  succession  of  figures  and  placed  in 
a  succession  of  attitudes  without  once 
losing  its  stiff  wooden  look.  His  changes 
of  position  or  intention  are  brought 
about  by  material  or  mechanical  causes, 
independent  of  volition  or  mind,  like 
the  surprises  in  a  melodrama  or  the 
tricks  in  a  pantomime.  Instead  of 
struggling  and  showing  sport,  like  Her- 
cules between  Virtue  and  Vice,  or 
Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
this  Nobleman  in  search  of  a  Religion, 
(which  might  bo  the  title  of  the  book) 
is  a  passive  instrument,  a  mere  puppet, 
in  the  hands  of  the  cliques  or  sets 
amongst  whom  he  is  successively  thrown. 
He  is  a  standing  contradiction  to  the 
Horatian  maxim — 

^'  Coclum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare 
currunt." 

His  thoughts  and  feehngs,  his  moral 
and  intellectual  being,  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  atmosphere  and  locality. 
Divested  of  his  title,  broad  domains, 
boundless  wealth,  equipages,  and  jewel- 
lery, ho  would  resemble  Crambo's  ab- 
straction of  a  Lord  Mayor  without  the 
gold  chain,  furred  mantle,  and  other 
ensigns  of  dignity.     Burns  has  sung — 

**  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp  ; 
The  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  of  a  diametrically  op- 
posite opinion  to  Bums.     His  fondness 
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for  rank  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mania. 
He  will  soon  rival  Sam  Weller,  who, 
when  duchesses  were  scarce,  would 
derogate  so  far  as  to  put  up  with  a 
"female  markis,"  provided  she  were 
very  much  in  love  with  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  feathered  crea- 
tion partake  the  feeling :  "  The  blue- 
"  rock,  which  was  content  to  die  by  the 
"  hand  of  a  duke,  would  not  deign  to  be 
"  worried  by  a  dog,  and  it  frantically 
"  waved  its  expiring  wings,  scaled  the 
"  paling,  and  died." 

As  regards  plot,  again,  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  made  no  allowance  for  the  marked 
advance  in  novel  writing,  not  except- 
ing the  sensational,  since  his  temporary 
retirement  from  the  business.  In 
this  line,  at  all  events,  he  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  age.  He  obviously  still 
thinks  that  the  only  use  of  a  plot  is  to 
bring  in  fine  things :  he  does  not  (like 
Fielding)  regard  a  novel  as  an  artistic 
composition,  a  prose  epic,  in  which  unity 
of  action  is  desu'able ;  but  heaps  im- 
probability upon  improbability  without 
hesitation  or  compunction ;  and  his 
highest  triumph  is  a  brilliant  aphorism, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  dialogue,  as  the  dialogue  may 
or  may  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
speakers  or  the  place. 

The  rage  for  fashionable  novels  some 
forty  years  ago  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  Mr.  Haynes  Bayley's  songs  : — 

**  Oh,  Radcliffe,  thou  once  wert  the  charmer 

Of  maids  who  sate  reading  all  night ; 
Thy  heroes  were  warriors  in  armour, 

Thy  heroines  damsels  in  white. 
But  past  are  such  terrible  touches, 

Our  lips  in  derision  we  curl. 
Unless  we  are  told  how  a  Duchess 

Conversed  with  her  cousin,  tlie  Earl." 

This  is  the  taste  Mr.  Disraeli  would  fain 
revive ;  and  the  question  fairly  arises 
how  far  he  is  qualified  to  gratify  it. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  "The 
Young  Duke,"  Mr.  Disraeli  the  elder,  an 
excellent  simple-minded  man  of  letters, 
who  thought  it  a  chpfcToeuvrey  after  expa- 
tiating on  its  success  to  the  late  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  (MQman),  added  ;  "  And  the 
wonder  is,  that  my  son  never  spoke  to 
a  young  duke  in  his  life."     This  defi- 


ciency in  his  social  education  has  been 
amply  repaired  since.  He  has  made 
one  duke  :  he  has  caught  three  or  f  >ur 
more,  and  placed  them  in  a  cabinet 
where  they  must  have  been  subjected 
to  his  observation  like  bees  in  a  glass 
case.  Some  acquaintance  with  duchesses 
and  their  domestic  circles  naturally 
ensued,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther, with  all  these  advantages  of  op- 
portunity, his  representation  of  ducal 
manners  and  attiibutes  is  one  whit  truer, 
or  more  in  keeping,  than  when  he 
speculated  as  an  outsider  on  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  titled  denizens  of 
Mayfair. 

It  is  pre-eminently  true  of  good 
society  that  a  man  may  be  in  it  with- 
out being  of  it :  that,  either  from  dis- 
inclination or  unfitness,  he  may  never 
blend  easily  and  carelessly  with  the 
fastidious  circles  of  the  gay  world,  and 
may  frequent  them  for  years  without 
penetrating  below  the  surface,  imbib- 
ing their  spirit,  or  appreciating  their 
charm.  Mr.  Disraeli  never  feels  at 
home  amongst  his  great  people  :  he 
takes  no  real  pleasure  in  their  society : 
he  is  like  the  Irishman  in  the  sedan  chair 
with  the  bottom  out,  who,  if  it  wag 
not  for  the  dignity  of  the  thing,  would 
as  lief  walk  :  there  are  intervals  when, 
to  shake  off  the  feeling  of  oppressive- 
ness, he  sneers  at  them ;  whilst  the  de- 
gree of  his  intimacy  is  betrayed  by  slight 
but  sure  indications,  like  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  "your  Grace."  Good 
breeding  and  genuine  refinement  consist 
in  giving  to  all  habitually  and  instinc- 
tively what  is  socially  their  due — in 
neither  worshipping  nor  afiecting  to 
despise  rank:  to  do  either  equally  be- 
trays the  weakness  of  thinking  too  much 
about  it,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  does  both. 

The  method  by  which  a  man  of 
genius,  or  artist  who  has  a  proper 
sense  of  his  vocation,  sets  to  work  to 
produce  typical  or  representative  cha- 
racters, is  that  by  which  "  the  mingled 
beauties  of  exulting  Greece"  were  com- 
bined to  produce  the  Venus.  Instead  of 
copying  individual  limbs  or  features,  he 
studies  what  is  best  or  most  appropriate 
in  his  several  models,  compares  ihem, 
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idealizes  them,  and  by  the  fusing  power 
of  iraagiQation  moulds  his  impressions 
into  an  harmonious  whole.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
although  indisputably  a  man  of  genius, 
pursues  a  different  method;  a  method 
analogous  to  that  of  Frankenstein,  who 
constructed  a  human  body  out  of  limbs 
and  features  procured  by  dissection, 
and,  when  he  had  breathed  life  into  it, 
found  that  he  had  created  a  repulsive 
caricature  of  humanity.  Or  a  portrait 
or  drawing  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  hand 
may  be  compared  to  a  bad  mosaic 
made  up  of  separate  bits,  by  which 
a  disagreeable  feeling  of  discrepancy 
is  produced ;  whilst  the  real  is  so 
blended  with  the  unreal  as  to  destroy 
the  illusion  which  it  should  be  the 
author's  especial  object  to  keep  up.  If 
he  cannot  get  on  without  embroidering 
history,  or  constructing  fairy  palaces,  or 
giving  entertainments  like  those  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  he  should  date  his 
stories  a  few  hundred  years  back  and 
lay  his  scenes  a  few  thousand  miles 
away. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  his  pecu- 
liar method  has  the  advantage  of  en- 
abling him  to  indulge  his  satirical  vein 
with  comparative  impunity.  It  is  rarely 
that  his  personalities  can  be  brought 
home,  for  thej  are  almost  al  ways  blended 
■with  traits  not  belonging  to  the  pre- 
sumed object  or  belonging  to  more 
objects  than  one.  Thus,  two  ducal 
families  are  rolled  together  in  order 
to  produce  the  envied  occupants  of 
Brentham  and  Crecy  House,  and  these 
proud  abodes  are  both  described  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  throw  the  hunters  of 
identity  off  the  scent.  On  reading  that 
tlie  Duke  lived  in  a  palace  built  for  an 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne  who  died 
irretrievably  in  debt,  we  thought  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  man ;  but 
the  personal  description  clearly  indi- 
cated another  than  the  late  or  actual 
proprietor  of  the  palace  : 

The  Duke,  though  still  young,  and  natu- 
rally of  a  gay  and  joyous  temperament,  had 
a  high  sense  of  duty  and  strong  domestic  feel- 
ings. He  was  never  wanting  in  his  public 
place,  and  he  was  fond  of  his  wife  and  his 
chilthen  ;  still  more  proud  of  them.  Every 
day  when  he  looked  into  the  glass,  and  gave 


the  last  touch  to  his  consummate  toilet,  he 
offered  his  grateful  thanks  to  Providence  that 
his  family  was  not  unworthy  of  him. 

Should  any  covert  irony  be  discovered 
in  this  sketch,  Mr.  Disraeli  might  urge 
that  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  liked 
with  his  own. 

The  Duke  had  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  who 
were  all  alike — "  with  their  aquiline 
"  noses,  bright  complexions,  short  upper 
*'  lips,  and  eyes  of  sunny  light,"  and  all 
**  married  to  personages  of  high  con- 
"  sideration,"  except  the  younger,  Lady 
Corisande,  whose  beauty  was  "  even 
**  more  distinguished  and  more  regular, 
"  but  whether  it  were  the  effect  of  her 
"  dark-brown  hair  and  darker  eyes,  her 
"  countenance  had  not  the  lustre  of  the 
"  rest,  and  its  expression  was  grave, 
"  and  perhaps  pensive."  The  opening 
scene  is.  laid  in  the  morning-room  at 
Brentham : 

These  remarks  were  made  in  the  raoming- 
room  of  Brentham,  where  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion  sate  surrounded  by  her  daughters,  all 
occupied  with  various  works.  One  knitted  a 
purse,  another  adorned  a  slippr,  a  third  em- 
blazoned a  page.  Beautiful  forms  in  council 
leant  over  irames  glowing  with  embroidery, 
while  two  fair  sisters  more  rehiote  occasiontdly 
burst  into  melody,  as  they  tried  the  passages  of 
a  new  air,  which  had  been  communicated  to 
them  in  the  manuscript  of  some  devoted  friend. 

The  subject  of  conversation  was  Lo- 
thair, whom  none  of  the  young  ladies 
had  yet  seen.  He  is  an  expected  guest, 
and  (we  need  hardly  add)  the  destined 
lover  of  Corisande.  He  was  a  posthu- 
mous child,  and  soon  lost  a  devoted 
mother.  His  only  relation  was  one  of 
his  guardians,  a  Scotch  earl,  a  Presby- 
terian and  a  Whig,  who  had  "guarded 
"  with  precise  knowledge  and  with  un- 
"  ceasing  vigilance  over  Lothair's  vast 
"  inheritance,"  but  had  thought  fit  to 
send  him  to  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  would  have  completed  his 
education  at  the  University  of  the  mo- 
dem Athens,  had  not  the  other  guardian 
interfered.  This  other  guardian  is  a 
clergyman  who  had  seceded  from  the 
Anglican  communion,  entered  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Cardinal.     He  is  the  representative 
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of  the  Papal  interest  in  England,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  an  overdrawn  like- 
ness of  one  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
with  two  or  three  attributes  of  another. 
He  insisted  on  Oxford  instead  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  commenced  a  cele- 
brated Chancery  suit ;  the  upshot  being 
that,  with  every  precaution  to  secure 
his  Protestant  principles,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  decided  that  Lothair  should 
be  sent  to  Christchurch  : 

Here  Lothair,  who  had  never  been  favoured 
with  a  comi>anion  of  his  own  age  and  station, 
soon  found  a  congenial  one  in  the  heir  of 
Brenthani.  Inseparable  in  pastime,  not  disso- 
ciate even  in  study,  sympathising  companion- 
ship soon  ripened  into  fervent  friendship. 
They  lived  so  much  together  that  the  idea  of 
separation  became  not  only  painful  but  im- 
possible ;  and,  when  vacation  arrived,  and 
Brentham  was  to  be  visited  by  its  future  lord, 
wliat  more  natural  than  that  it  should  be  ar- 
ranged that  Lothair  should  be  a  visitor  to  his 
domain? 

It  subsequently  appears  that  he  had 
been  two  years  at  Oxford,  was  a  mem- 
ber f>i  White's,  and  within  eight  months 
of  his  majority,  when  this  first  visit, 
rather  unaccountably  delayed,  came  off. 
We  learn  nothing  of  his  nabits,  except 
that  he  was  fond  of  Highland  sports, 
kept  an  expensive  stud,  drove  four-in- 
hand,  and  was  inseparable  in  pastime 
Avith  a  gay  young  noble;  so  that  we 
hardly  expected  to  meet  a  stripling  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
so  very  naif  and  unsophisticated  as  to 
run  considerable  risk  of  being  mistaken 
for  a  simpleton.     "  Although   Lothair 
"  was  the  possessor  of  as  many  palaces 
"  and  castles  as  the  Duke  himself,  it 
"  is   curious   that   his   first    dinner   at 
"  Brentham  was  almost  his   introduc- 
"  tion   into  refined   society."      It    cer- 
tainly is  very  curious.    It  is  also  curious 
that  he  should  have  found  nothing  but 
"  rude   plenty    and    coarse    splendour, 
"  with   noise   instead  of  conversation, 
"  and  a  tumult   of  obstructive  depen- 
"  dants,"    in   Scotch  houses — at  Tay- 
mouth,    Buchanan,    Eglinton,    Gordon 
Castle,  Dalkeith,  Hamilton,  Keir,  Bsdma- 
caan,  or  Dunrobin : 

How  different  the  surrounding  scene  !    A 
table  covered  with  flowers,  bright  with  fanciful 
No.  128. — ^YOL.  XXII. 


crystal,  and  ])orcelain  that  had  belonged  to 
sovereigns,  who  hud  pven  a  name  to  its  colour 
or  its  form.  As  for  those  present,  all  seemed 
grace  and  gentleness,  from  the  ra<liaiit  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  to  the  noiseless  attendants 
that  anticipated  all  his  wants,  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  suggest  his  wishes. 

Lothair  sat  between  two  of  the  married 
daughters.  They  addressed  him  with  so 
much  sympathy  that  he  was  quite  enclianted. 
When  they  asked  their  pretty  questions  and 
made  their  sparkling  remarks,  roses  seemed 
to  drop  from  their  lips,  and  sometimes  dia- 
monds. 

They  were  a  musical  family;  the  Duke 
himself  took  a  second,  and  the  four 
married  daughters  warbled  like  nightin- 
gales, but  Lady  Corisande  was  the  St. 
Cecilia  of  the  evening :  "  When  her 
"  impassioned  tones  sounded,  there  was 
"  a  hushed  silence  in  every  chamber; 
"  otherwise,  many  things  were  said  and 
"  done  amid  accom[)anying  melodies  that 
"  animated  without  distracting  even  a 
"  whistplayer."  They  were  proHcients  at 
croquet,  a  game  (it  seemed  to  Lothair) 
of  great  deliberation  and  of  more  in- 
terest than  gaiety. 

But  the  scene  was  brilliant :  a  mar\'ellous 
lawn,  the  Duchess's  Turkish  tent  with  its 
rich  hangings,  and  the  players  themselves,  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  spectacle,  with  theu 
coquettish  hats,  and  their  half-veiled  and 
half-revealed  under-raiment,  scarlet  and  silver, 
or  hlue  and  gold,  made  up  a  sparkhng  and 
modish  scene. 

The  Duke's  daughters,  who  let  drop  roses 
and  diamonds  from  their  lips,  and  pro- 
bably com  bed  pearls  from  their  hair,  could 
not  be  expected  to  condescend  to  any- 
thing plainer  than  scarlet  and  gold  or 
blue  and  silver  for  a  petticoat — 

"  That  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity^ 
No  matter  whether  satin,  silk,  or  dimity." 

To  give  the  grandest  possible  idea 
of  the  resources  of  an  establishment, 
Theodore  Hook  makes  his  nouveav, 
rkhe  order  out  "more. phaetons."  ^Ir. 
Disraeli,  resolved  that  his  Duke  shall 
not  be  outdone  in  such  matters,  assures 
us  that  the  Brentham  stable  could  sup- 
ply a  ^^ readier  number  of  capital  riding- 
horses  than  any  stable  in  England." 

Brentham  was  a  great  riding  family.  In 
the  summer  season  the  Duke  delighted  to 
head  a  numerous  troop,  penetrate  far  into  the 
country,  and  scamper  home  to  a  nine  o'clock 
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dinner.  All  the  ladies  of  the  house  were/o7Mi 
and  fine  horsewomen.  The  mount  of  one  of 
these  riding  parties  was  magical.  The  dames 
and  damsels  vaulted  on  their  barhs,  and 
genets,  and  thoroughbred  hacks,  with  such 
airy  majesty;  they  were  absolutely  overwhelm- 
iug  with  their  bewildering  habits  and  their 
bewitching  hats. 

Whether  "fond  horsewomen"  means 
fond  of  riding,  or  fond  in  general,  fairly 
passes  our  cumprebension.  But  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  Lothair  gets  fond 
of  Lady  Corisande,  or  fancies  himself 
fond  of  her,  and  screws  up  his  courage 
to  give  a  vague  intimation  of  the  sup- 
posed condition  of  his  heart. 

Corisande  was  at  the  piano,  and  disencum- 
bering herself  of  some  music.  Lothair  went 
up  to  her  rather  abruptly. 

"Your  sinffing,"  he  said,  "is  the  finest 
thing  I  ever  heard.  I  am  so  happy  that  1 
am  not  going  to  leave  Brentham  to-morrow. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  I  think 
equal  to  Brentham." 

"And  I  love  it  too,  and  no  other  place," 
she  re)»lied  ;  "  and  I  should  be  quite  happy  if 
I  never  left  it" 

Before  going  further,  like  a  prudent 
and  well-conducted  youth  as  he  is,  he 
resolves  on  speaking  to  her  mamma; 
and  one  fine  afternoon,  when  the  rest  are 
deep  in  croquet,  strolls  away  with  the 
Duchess,  and  comes  ahruptly  to  the 
point.  "  Well,"  said  Lothair,  hlushing 
deeply  and  speaking  with  much  agita- 
tion, "I  would  ask  your  Grace's  permis- 
sion to  offer  my  hand  to  your  daughter." 
On  the  Duchess's  objecting  that  he 
had  no  experience  or  knowledge  of  the 
•world,  he  assures  her  that  his  opinions 
are  already  formed  on  every  subject; 
that  is,  he  explains,  on  every  suhject  of 
importance,  that  they  will  never  change, 
and  that  they  are  substantially  the 
opiDions  of  Corisande  : 

"  Her  Church  views  may  he  a  little  hieher 
than  mine,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difli- 
eolty  on  that  head.  Then  as  to  churches 
themselves,  she  is  in  favoiu*of  building  churches, 
and  80  am  I ;  and  schools — there  is  no  quantity 
of  schools  I  would  not  establisL  My  opinion 
is.  you  oannot  have  too  much  education^  pro- 
vided it  be  founded  on  a  religious  basis.  I 
would  sooner  renounce  the  whole  of  my  inhe- 
ritance than  consent  to  secular  education." 

Then  there  is  that  to  which  he  leally 
to    devote    his   existence   and 


in  which  he  instinctively  feels  Lady 
Corisande  would  sympathise  with  him, 
— the  extinction  of  pauperism  : 


"  That  is  a  vast  subject,"  said  the  Duchess. 

"  It  is  the  terror  of  Europe  and  the  disgrace 
of  Britain,'*  said  Lothair;  "and  I  am  resolved 
to  grapple  with  it  It  seems  to  me  that 
paui)ensm  is  not  an  affair  so  much  of  wages  as 
of  (iwelliiigs.  If  the  working  classes  were 
pro|)erly  lodged,  at  their  present  rate  of 
wages,  they  would  be  richer.  They  would  be 
heidthier  and  happier  at  the  same  cost.  I  am 
so  convinced  of  tnis  that,  the  moment  I  am 
master,  I  shall  build  2,000  cottages  on  my 
estates.    I  have  the  designs  already.*' 

He  shakes  his  head  at  the  renewed  hint 
to  take  time : 

"  No,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  **  My  idea  ot 
X)erfect  society  is  being  married  as  I  propose, 
and  paying  visits  to  Brentham  ;  and  when  the 
visits  to  Brentham  ceased,  then  I  should  like 
you  and  the  Duke  to  pay  visits  to  us." 

"  But  that  would  be  a  fairy  tale,"  said  the 
Duchess. 

As  unlike  a  fairy  tale  as  well  can  be. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  prosaic 
future.  Of  his  feelings  for  the  damsel, 
or  hers  for  him,  not  a  word.  Mr. 
Disraeli  managed  these  things  better 
when  he  wrote  "Henrietta  Temple." 
What  Lothair  likes  is  the  family  and 
their  mode  of  life,  and  he  would  as 
soon  marry  one  of  them  as  the  other, 
or  not  marry  at  all  so  long  as  he 
can  go  on  living  with  them.  We 
shall  presently  see  him  attaching  him- 
self in  the  same  manner  to  other 
households  ;  his  highest  aspiration  being 
to  continue  on  the  footing  of  a  tame 
cat.  If  this  wooden  passionless  creature 
were  endowed  with  sense  or  knowledge, 
there  would  be  some  hope  for  him, 
but  he  is  made  to  utter  the  most 
commonplace  rubbish,  unredeemed  by 
sensibility  or  thought. 

The  Duchess,  neither  encouraging  nor 
discouraging  his  suit,  quietly  requests 
him  to  drop  the  subject;  he  leaves 
Brentham,  and  within  a  few  days  the 
image  of  Lady  Corisande  is  dimmed 
if  not  effaced  by  other  images  coupled 
with  totally  different  schemes  of 
patriotism  or  philanthropy.  His  first 
meeting  with  his  Cardinal  guardian  is 
at  the  house  of  his  solicitor : 

Mr.  Giles  was  a  leading  partner  in  the  fiim 
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of  Roundells,  Giles,  and  Houndell,  among  the 
most  eminent  solicitors  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He, 
in  these  days  of  prolonged  niaturitv,  might  be 
described  as  still  a  young  man.  He  had  in- 
herited from  his  father  not  only  a  large  share 
in  a  first-rate  business,  but  no  inconsiderable 
fortune ;  and  though  he  had,  in  her  circl'^s, 
a  celebrated  wife,  Tie  had  no  children.  He 
was  opulent  and  prosperous,  with  no  cares  and 
anxieties  of  his  own,  and  loved  his  profession, 
for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  being  a 
man  of  uncommon  sagacity,  very  difficult  to 
deceive,  and  yet  one  who  sympathised  with 
his  clients,  who  were  all  personally  attached 
to  him,  and  many  of  whom  were  among  the 
distinguished  personages  of  the  realm. 

Now  here,  for  once,  was  a  promise  of 
something  substantial  and  respectable — 
something  that  would  not  lend  itself  to 
flummery  and  flash.  Surely,  we  thought, 
Mr.  Disraeli  will  not  convert  this  worthy 
representative  of  the  middle  class  into 
a  tuft-hftnter,  or  render  him  ridiculous 
by  his  accessories  or  belongings,  or  de- 
grade him  by  tastes  .and  habits  into  the 
most  contemptible  description  of  vul- 
garity. But  this  is  what,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  has  been  done.  He 
marries  an  incongruous  and  ridiculous 
wife,  named  Apollonia ;  he  sets  up 
an  incongruous  establishment;  he  enter- 
tains incongruous  company ;  and  his 
domestic  life  is  entirely  out  of  keep- 
ing with  his  profession  or  his  class. 
Lothair  calls  on  him  to  procure  a 
sum  of  money  wanted  for  a  friend, 
which  Mr.  Giles  offers  to  advance 
without  troubling  the  guardians;  and, 
in  reply  to  Lothair's  expressions  of 
gratitude,  declares  that  he  should  be 
amply  repaid  if  Lothair  would  do  him 
and  Mrs.  Giles  '*  the  great  distinction" 
of  dining  with  them.  This  is  the  man 
who  had  clients  personally  attached  to 
him  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
personages  of  the  realm.  Now  for  the 
dinner: 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Apollonia ;  not  only 
to  have  Lothair  at  her  right  hand  at  dinner, 
but  the  prospect  of  receiving  a  Cardinal  in  the 
evening.  But  she  was  equal  to  it ;  tbou|3:h  so 
engrossed,  indeed,  in  the  immediate  gratifica- 
tion of  her  hopes  and  wishes,  that  she  could 
scarcely  dwell  sufficiently  on  the  coming  scene 
of  triumph  and  social  excitement. 

The  repast  was  sumptuous ;  Lothair  thought 
the  dinner  would  never  end,  there  were  so 
many  dishes,  and  apparently  all  of  the  highest 


pretension.  But  if  his  simple  tastes  had  per- 
mitted him  to  take  an  interest  in  these  details, 
which  they  did  not,  he  would  have  been  as- 
sisted by  a  gorgeous  mevxi  of  gold  and  white 
tv]>ogra[»hy,  that  wa«*  by  the  side  of  encli  piest. 
The  table  seemed  literally  to  gr<^an  under 
vases  and  gigantic  flagons,  and,  in  its 
midst,  rose  a  monntain  of  silver,  on  wl  ic'i  ap- 
parently all  the  cardinal  virtues,  seve  al  of  the 
pagan  deities,  and  Britannia  herself,  illus- 
trated with  many  lights  a  glowing  inscrii)tion, 
which  described  the  fervent  feelings  of  a  grate- 
ful client 

Even  the  family  solicitor  cannot  give 
a  dinner  without  dishes  of  the  highest 
pretension,  a  gorgeous  menu  in  gold 
letters,  gigantic  flagons,  and  mountains 
of  silver.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  the 
touch  of  Goldsmith,  if  we  cannot  say  of 
him  nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit,  he 
has  the  tnuoh  of  Midas — a  rather  Brum- 
magem Midas — for  he  turns  everything 
into  ormolu  or  silver-gilt. 

There  were  many  guests,  beginning 
with  the  Dowager  of  Farriogford,  "a 
"  lady  of  quality,  Apollonia's  great  lady, 
"  who  exercised  under  this  roof  much 
"  social  tyranny." 

On  the  right  of  Lothair  sate  the  wife  of  a 
Vice-Chancellor,  a  quiet  and  pleasing  lady,  to 
whom  Lothair,  with  natural  good  breeding, 
paid  snatches  of  ha])pY  attention,  when  he 
conld  for  a  moment  withdraw  himself  from  the 
hlaze  of  ApoUonia's  coruscating  conversation. 

It  is  dangerous  to  give  examples  of 
coruscating  conversation  or  the  talk  of  a 
quiet  and  pleasing  lady  like  the  wife  of 
the  Vire-Ohancellor ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  not  afraid  of  belying  his  descriptions. 
Apollonia's  subject  is  the  effect  of  cli- 
mate on  religious  sentiment,  and  her 
coruscating  suggestion  is  that  *'  a  series 
of  severe  winters  at  Rome  might  put  an 
end  to  Romanism."  The  quiet  lady  con- 
fides to  him  her  fears  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  had  made  the  ice  unsafe,  and 
that  she  had  consequently  not  permitted 
her  bovs  to  skate.  "  You  believe  in  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  that  extent,"  said  Lo- 
thair,— **  no  skating." 

This  conversation  is  quite  upon  a  par 
with  what  is  reported  in  these  images  as 
the  ordinary  conversation  of  the  higher 
circles.  When  Mr.  Puff  is  told  that  the 
clown  and  the  justice  in  his  play  talk  as 
fine  language  as  the  first  hero  amongst 
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them,  ho  replies  :  "  Heaven  forbid  they 
should  not  in  a  free  country  !  I  am  not 
for  making  slavish  distinctions,  and 
giving  all  the  fine  language  to  the  upper 
sort  of  peo[)lo."  Mr.  Disraeli  is  eijUHlly 
liberal :  his  lawyers*  wives  tidk  quite  as 
finely,  as  paradoxically,  and  as  absurdly 
in  Tyburnia  as  his  great  ladies  in  St. 
James's-square.  It  is  there,  and  to  one 
of  its  noblest  mansions,  the  residence  of 
Lord  St.  Jerome,  that  we  are  taken  from 
Mr.  Giles's.  Lord  St.  Jerome  is  a  Ca- 
tholic peer  of  immense  wealth.  Lady  St. 
Jerome  is  a  daughter  of  a  Protestant 
house,  but  during  a  residence  at  Rome 
after  her  marriage  she  had  reverted  to 
the  ancient  faith,  which  she  professed 
with  the  enthusiastic  convictions  of  a 
convert.  They  have  no  children,  but 
domesticated  with  them  is  a  beautiful 
niece,  Clare  Arundel,  with  "  large  violet 
"  eye-^,  darker  even  than  her  dark  brown 
"hair,  and  gleaming  with  intelligence." 
Their  house  is  the  resort  of  all  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  influential  con- 
verts who  are  plotting  the  restoration 
of  their  Church  ;  the  two  ladies  arc  the 
chosen  iuv^truments  of  the  Cardinal ;  and 
whilst  impatiently  expecting  him,  Mon- 
signore  Berwick,  "  formed  and  fiivoured 
"  by  x\ntonelli,  and  probably  his  suc- 
"cessor,"  unfolds  a  portion  of  their 
policy  to  Li\dy  St,  Jerome  : — 

The  gentlemen  left  the  dining-room  with 
the  lailios  in  the  continental  manner.  Lady 
St  Jen.«me,  who  was  loaning  on  the  arm  of 
the  ^lonsignore,  guided  him  into  a  saloon 
further  than  the  one  they  had  re-entereil,  and 
then  Stating  herself  said,  "  You  were  telling 
nie  alnnit  Slvthuul,  that  you  yourself  thought 

n}>e. 

*'  Unquejitit^nablv.  The  original  plan  was 
to  have  estaMisIuHl  our  hieniR^hv  when  the 
Kirk  split  up ;  but  that  would  have  been  a 
mistake,  it  was  not  then  rijM?,  There  woidd 
have  In^en  a  fanatioid  reaction.  There  is 
always  a  tondon».y  that  way  in  Scotland  :  as  it 
is.  at  this  moment,  tlie  Establishment  and  the 
Free  Kirk  an^  mutually  sijrhing  for  some  o^m- 
pn>mise  which  may  bring  them  together  again  ; 
and  if  the  pn^prietors  would  give  up  their 
pettv  jwtivMiage,  some  flatter  themselves  it 
micht  l>e  an;\nged.  But  we  are  thonMighly 
well  informeii,  and  have  pn^vided  for  all  this. 
J?V  .viii  t*ro  I]*'  our  bt.<(  dww  into  Scoiiami 
9(*itu  titnf  na,\  ^Mrf  th^f  ^mr  tnirnUd  <i  n^ir 

Knox  himseif  ums  n^ver  more  Hoitmt  or  more 


mischievous.  The  United  Presbyterians  will 
do  the  business :  they  will  render  Scotland 
simplv  im|»08sible  to  live  in  ;  and  then,  when 
the  crisis  arrives,  the  distracted  and  despairing 
millions  will  tind  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  their 
only  mother..  That  is  why,  at  home,  we 
wanted  no  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  bull 
and  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy." 

We  need  hardly  remind  any  mode- 
rately informed  reader  that  the  United 
Presbyterians  were  'invented'  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Their  formal 
secession  is  dated  by  writers  of  authority 
in  1732.  This  is  how  Mr.  Disraeli 
invents  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  edi- 
fication of  his  lady  admirers,  who  are 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  variety  and 
profundity  of  his  lore.  The  papal  policy 
towards  Ireland  is  unfolded  with  equal 
con  lidence  and  perspicuity.  The  Churchill 
who  is  accused  of  marring  it,  has  more 
in  common  with  an  Irish  Cardinal  than 
with  the  English  statesman  with  whom 
he  has  been  hastily  confounded, — the 
Cardinal  who  supported  the  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland 
contrary  to  the  known  wishes  of  the 
Vatican.  Speaking  as  Premier,  Mr. 
Disraeli  wound  up  a  speech  in  1868  by 
accusing  Mr.  Gladstone  of  a  conspiracy 
with  the  "  High  Church  Ritualists  and 
the  Irish  followers  of  the  Pope,"  to  over- 
throw the  altar  and  the  throne.  We 
have  therefore  been  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  to  see  how,  in  what  disguise, 
or  under  what  pseudonym,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  to  be  brought  in,  and  we  were 
much  disappointed  at  not  finding  him 
in  close  confab  with  Lady  St.  Jerome, 
Miss  -Irundel,  and  their  Monsignori,  in 
St.  James's  Square.  Lothair  is  brought 
there  by  the  Cai-dinal  after  being  care- 
fully prepared — we  cannot  say  indoc- 
trinated : 

There  was  only  one  subject  on  which  his 
Eminence  seemeil  scrupulous  never  to  touch, 
and  that  was  religion  ;  or  so  indirectly,  that  it 
was  only  when  alone  that  Lothair  frequently 
found  himself  nuising  over  the  happy  influence 
on  the  arts,  and  morals,  and  happm&is  of  man- 
kind— of  the  Chuix'h. 

In  due  time,  not  too  soon,  but  when  be  was 
attuneii  to  the  initiation,  the  Cardinal  pre- 
sented Lothair  to  Lady  St  Jerv»me.  The  mi- 
passionetl  eloouence  of  that  lady  germinated 
the  seed  which  the  Caixiinal  had  seemed  so 
carelessly  to  utter.     She  was  a  woman  to 
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inspire  crusaders.  Not  that  she  ever  conde- 
scended to  vindicate  her  own  particular  faith, 
or  spoke  as  if  she  was  conscious  that  Lothair 
did  not  possess  it  Assuming  that  rehgiou 
was  true,  for  otherwise  man  would  be  in  a  more 
d^aded  position  than  the  beasts  of  the  tieM, 
which  are  not  aware  of  their  own  wretched- 
ness, then  religion  should  be  the  i)rincipal  oc- 
cupation of  man,  to  which  all  other  pursuits 
should  be  subservient. 

"  When  I  mention  religion,"  says  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Thwackuni,  "  I  mean  the 
"  Christian  religion ;  and  not  only  the 
"Christian  religion,  but  the  Protestant 
"  religion  ;  and  not  only  the  Protestant 
"religion,  but  the  Church. of  England." 
When  I-ady  8t.  Jerome  mentioned  reli- 
gion, she  meant  not  only  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  but  Ultramontanism 
and  Papal  Infallibility, — in  j^hort,  that 
very  religion,  and  no  other,  which  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  has  been  called 
together  to  settle  and  confirm.  AH  who 
do  not  believe  in  this  are  practically 
little  better  than  atheists,  with  whom 
the  faithful  must  be  constantly  at  war. 
"  If  he  (Lothair)  were  equal  to  the  occa- 
"  sion,  and  could  control  and  even  sub- 
"duo  these  sons  of  Corah,  he  would 
•*  rank  with  l^Iichael  the  ArchangeL" 

This  was  the  text  on  which  frequent  dis- 
courses were  delivered  to  Lothair,  and  to 
which  he  listened  at  first  with  eager^  and  soon 
with  enraptured  attention.  The  i)rie8tess  was 
worthy  of  the  shrine.  Few  persons  were  ever 
gifted  with  more  natural  eloquence ;  a  com- 
mand of  language,  choice  without  being 
pedantic  ;  beautiful  hands  that  fluttered  with 
irresistible  grace  ;  flashing  eyes  and  a  voice  of 
melody. 

Miss  Arunders  large  violet  eyes  lent 
their  aid,  and  her  quiet  influence  makes 
more  way  with  Lothair  than  the  over- 
demonstrative  persuasions  of  her  aunt. 
"He  feared  he  was  not  an  archangel, 
"and  yet  he  longed  to  struggle  with 
"the  powers  of  darkness."  Besides, 
Lady  St.  »Terome  bad  a  very  agreeable 
saloon.  "  Her  social  atmosphere  infi- 
"  nitely  pleased  him.  The  mixture  of 
"solemn  duty  and  graceful  diversion, 
"  liigh  purposes  and  charming  manners, 
"  seemed  to  realize  some  youthful  dreams 
"  of  elegant  existence."  In  other  words, 
the  St  Jerome  spell  began  to  operate 
like  that  which  had   inspired   similar 


dreams  at  Brentham.  They  take  him 
down  to  spend  the  Easter  at  Vauxe,  "the 
"  finest  specimen  of  the  old  English 
"  residence  extant,"  with  two  quad- 
rangles, and  galleries  full  of  portraits ; 
lots  of  plate,  including  "  ewers  and 
"  flagons  and  tall  salt-cellars,  a  foot  high 
"  and  richly  chiselled  "  —  these  were 
surely  to  be  included  in  the  catalogue, — 
and  (above  all)  a  chapel,  adroitly  em- 
ployed to  act  on  the  senses  of  a  youth 
who  would  seem  to  have  neither  reason 
nor  imagination  to  be  acted  upon.  Hav- 
ing been  positively  assured  that  the 
Tenebne  neither  includes  nor  implies  a 
dogma  he  does  not  believe  nor  a  cere- 
mony he  does  not  approve — which  is 
true  in  one  sense,  for  he  knows  nothing 
of  either  dogmas  or  ceremonies — he  con- 
sents to  be  present  at  the  Tenebrae  : 

The  altar  was  desolate,  the  choir  was  dumb  ; 
and  while  the  services  proceeded  in  hushed 
tones  of  subdued  sorrow,  and  sometimes  even 
of  suppressed  anguish,  gradually,  with  each 
psalm  and  canticle,  a  light  of  the  altsu* 
was  extinguished,  till  at  length  the  Miserere 
was  muttered,  and  all  became  darkness.  A 
sound  as  of  a  distant  and  rising  wind  was 
heard,  and  a  crash,  as  it  were  the  fall  of 
trees  in  a  storm.  The  earth  is  covered  with 
darkness,  and  the  vail  of  the  temple  is  rent 
But  just  at  this  moment  of  extreme  woe, 
when  all  human  voices  are  silent,  and  when 
it  is  forbidden  even  to  breathe  **  Amen" — 
when  everything  is  symbolical  of  the  confusion 
and  despair  of  the  Church  at  the  loss  of  her 
exniring  Lord— a  priest  brings  forth  a  concealed 
liijlit  of  silvery  flame  from  a  comer  of  the  altar. 
This  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  announces 
the  resurrection,  and  then  all  rise  up  and  de- 
j)art  in  silence. 

As  Lothair  rose,  Miss  Arundel  passed  him 
with  streaming  eyes. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  this  holy  oflice,"  said 
Father  Coleman  to  Lothair,  "to  which  every 
real  Christian  might  not  give  his  assent." 

"  Nothing,"  said  Lotlmir,  with  great  deci- 
sion. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  purple  patches  of  the 
book.  The  scene  is  artistically  worked 
up,  but  we  suspect  reads  better  than  it 
acted  or  would  act.  A  congregation 
must  be  in  a  most  ecstatic  state  to  see 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, in  a  jet  of  silvery  flame  turned  on 
the  darkness  of  a  small  chapel  by  a 
priest ;  and  all  attempts  to  realize  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  religion  more  or 
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less  resemhle  that  of  the  pagan  to  play 
the  thunderer — 

"  Pemens !  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen, 
^re  et  cornipedum  pulsu  siiuularat  equo- 
rum." 

Lothair  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark, 
and  took  the  matter  rather  prosaically, 
notwithstanding  the  streaming  eyes  of 
Miss  Arundel.  The  strongest  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  him  under  widely 
different  circumstances,  at  a  luncheon- 
party. 

The  turf  was  dry  and  mossy,  and  the  air 
pleasant.  It  was  a  balniy  day.  They  sate 
down  by  the  great  trees,  the  servants  opened 
the  lanch«-on  baskets,  which  were  a  present 
from  Balmoral.  Lady  St  Jerome  was  seldom 
seen  to  tireater  advantage  than  distributing 
her  viands  under  such  circumstances.  Never 
was  such  gay  and  graceful  hospitality.  Lo- 
thair was  quite  fascinatei  as  she  playfully 
thrust  a  paper  of  lobster-sandtmches  itUo  his 
hand,  and  enjoined  Monsignore  Catesby  to  fill 
his  tnmbler  with  Chablis. 

"  I  wish  Father  Coleman  were  here,"  said 
Lothair  to  Miss  Arundel. 

**  Why?"  said  Miss  Anmdel. 

"  Because  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
interesting  conversation  on  id«»latry  and  on 
worship  in  groves,  when  Lady  St.  Jerome 
summoned  us  to  our  drive.  This  seems  a 
grove  where  one  might  worship.** 

Not  a  bad  opening  for  a  young  man  with  a 
paper  of  lobster-sandwiches  in  one  hand 
and  a  tumbler  of  Chablis  in  the  other  ; 
hut  the  worship  he  meant  was  not  that 
of  the  lady  with  the  violet  eyes,  but  the 
worship  of  the  Scarlet  Lady  sitting  on 
the  Seven  hills,  which  he  is  assured  is 
most  inadequately  provided  for  in  this 
benighted  laud  : 

*'  If  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  ade- 
quately fulfilJed  in  England,"  resumes  the 
ladv,  "  we  should  hear  very  little  of  Enalish 
infidelity." 

"  That  is  saying  a  great  deal,"  observed  Lo- 
thair inquiringly. 

"  Had  I  that  command  of  wealth,"  she  con- 
tinues, "  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  with  which  the  possessors  seem  to 
know  so  little  what  to  do,  I  would  puRhase 
some  of  those  squalid  streets  in  Westminster, 
which  are  the  shame  of  the  metropolis,  and 
clenr  a  ^reat  space  and  huild  a  real  catliedral, 
whore  the  worship  of  heaven  should  he  ])eri>e- 
tually  comiucted  in  the  full  spirit  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church.  I  believe,  were  this 
done,  even  this  country  might  be  saved.'** 


He  goes  away  meditating  on  two  great 
ideas—"  the  reconciliation  of  Christen- 
"  dom  and  the  influence  of  architectare 
"  on  religion."  Neither  he  (nor  the 
author)  appears  to  have  heard  of  Cole- 
ridge's comparison  of  a  Gothic  cathedral 
to  a  petrified  religion ;  but  after  a  little 
reflection — and  a  little  reflection  goes  a 
long  way  with  him — he  determines  to 
devote  to  the  realization  of  Miss  Arun- 
del's scheme  the  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  which,  when  Lady  Corisande 
was  in  the  ascendant,  he  was  about  to 
expend  on  cottages.  But  Vhomme 
propose  et  fcmme  dispose,  and  before  the 
architect  is  actually  set  to  work,  though 
the  plans  are  well-nigh  settled,  another 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  his 
dream,  and  the  money  is  employed  to 
furnish  supplies  for  a  Garibaldian  expe- 
ditiim  against  Eome.  The  transmigra- 
tions of  Indur  hardly  surpass  in  sudden- 
ness and  violent  contrast  the  transfor- 
mations of  Lothair.  Within  a  few  days 
after  leaving  Vauxe  he  is  in  the  thick 
of  a  London  season,  and  dancing  with 
Lady  Corisande  at  her  presentation  ball. 
At  another  ball,  being  requested  to 
"  attend  "  Miss  Arundel  to  the  supper- 
room,  "  he  fed  her  with  cakes  as  delicate 
"  as  her  lips,  and  manufactured  for  her 
"  dainty  beverages  which  would  not  out- 
"  rage  their  purity." 

Up  to  this  period,  we  are  told,  this 
young  Marquis,  a  Christchurch  man  of 
two  years'  standing,  the  bosom  friend  of 
the  heir-apparent  of  Crecy  House,  and  a 
member  of  White's,  was  without  an 
acquaintance,  and  required  the  aid  of 
fairies,  in  the  shape  of  the  Duchess  and 
Lady  St.  Jerome,  to  gain  him  the  entree 
of  fine  houses  !  It  was  only  by  a  very 
strong  and  determined  eflbrt  that  he 
couhl  have  kept  out  of  them. 

The  very  next  chapter,  after  the  inter- 
vention of  another  week,  begins  :  "  Al- 
"  though  Lothair  was  not  in  the  slightest 
"  degree  shaken  in  his  conviction  that 
"life  should  be  entirely  religious."  His 
fancy  for  Miss  Arundel  might  have  been 
associated  with  religion ;  his  fancy  for 
Lady  Corisande  was  not ;  and  he  is  waver- 
ing between  these  two  charmers,  like  the 
donkey  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay. 
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when  a  fresh  spell  is  thrown  upon  him 
more  potent  than  either. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
"  yourself  to  -  day  1 "  said  Bertram. 
"  If  you  be  disengaged,  I  vote  we  dine 
"  together  at  White's,  and  then  we  will 
"go  down  to  the  House.  I  will  take 
"you  to  the  smoking-room  and  intro- 
"  duce  you  to  Bright,  and  then  we  will 
"trot  liim  out  on  primogeniture."  At 
this  moment  arrived  a  letter  from  his 
stud-groom  (not  his  tutor)  which  induced 
him  to  revisit  Oxford.  The  morning 
after  his  arrival  he  rode  over  to  his 
stables,  where  he  had  ordered  his  **  drag" 
(he  belongs  to  the  Four-in-haud  Club)  to 
be  ready.  A  short  distance  frotu  them 
he  comes  upon  a  crowd  clustered  round 
a  dismantled  vehicle  and  a  lovely  lady 
in  distress.  The  lady  is  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Campian,  an  American  of  the 
South,  who  was  also  a  prohcient  at 
four-in-hand,  and  had  come  to  grief 
whilst  trying  what  he  calls  "  these 
new  tits,"  on  a  by-road.  Lothair 
proffers  the  loan  of  his  '*  drag"  and  his 
"  team."  "  These  were  four  roans,  highly 
"bred,  with  black  manes  and  tails. 
"  They  had  the  Arab  eye,  with  arched 
**  necks,  and  seemed  proud  of  them- 
"  selves  and  their  master."  We  hope 
they  did  not  resemble  the  conveutional 
horse,  **  proud  of  its  lovely  burthen" 
which  it  is  always  trying  to  throw  off. 

"  We  have  got  a  professor  dining  with  us 
to^y  at  seven  o'clock,*'  said  the  Colonel, 
"at  our  hotrl ;  and  if  you  be  disengaged,  and 
would  join  the  imrty,  you  would  add  to  the 
favours  which  you  know  so  well  how  to 
confer." 

Lothair  handed  the  lady  into  the  carriaee, 
the  Colonel  mounted  the  hox  and  took  the 
ribbons  like  a  master,  and  the  four  roans 
trotted  away  with  their  precious  charge  and 
their  two  grooms  behuid  with  folded  arms  and 
imperturl table  countenances. 

Lothair  watched  the  equipage  until  it 
vanished  in  the  distance. 

"It  is  impossible  to  forget  tliat  counte- 
nance," he  said  ;  "  and  I  fancy  I  did  bear  at 
the  time  t)iat  she  had  married  an  American. 
Well,  I  shall  meet  her  at  dinner— that  is 
something."    And  he  sprang  into  his  saddle. 

He  does  meet  her  at  dinner  with  the 
Professor,  pisses  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  with  lier,  and  in  the  course  of  a  sight- 
seeing vioit  to  Blenheim,  learns  all  he  cares 


to  know  about  her  residence  and  position, 
with  much  that  is  interesting  about  her 
habits  and  her  tastes.  "  We  do  not  live 
"  in  London,  but  in  the  vicinity.  We  only 
"  go  to  London  for  the  opeiu,  of  which 
"we  are  devotees.  We  do  not  at  all 
"  enter  general  society.  He  (the  Colonel) 
"is  social,  but  not  conventional. 
"And  you?  eagerly  inquired  Lothair, 
"  are  you  conventional  ?  Well,  I  live 
"only  for  the  climate  and  the  affec- 
"tions."  On  its  being  suggested  that 
the  late  luncheon  should  serve  for  the 
dinner, — "  That  suits  me  exactly,"  said 
the  lady  ;  "  I  am  a  great  foe  to  dinnera, 
"  and  indeed  to  all  meals.  I  think 
"  when  the  good  time  comes,  we  shall 
"  give  up  eating  in  public,  except  per- 
"  haps  fruit  on  a  green  bank  with  music." 
This  is  an  improvement  on  Vivian  Grey, 
who  professed  to  subsist  entirely  on 
maraschino  and  Guava  jelly  (a  mild 
aperient). 

On  tlieir  way  to  the  railway  station 
the  next  morning,  she  unbosoms  her- 
self in  a  loftier  strain  : — 

"  Railways  have  elevated  and  softened  the 
lot  of  man,"  said  Theodora,  **and  Colonel 
Campian  views  them  with  almost  a  religious 
sentiment  But  I  cannot  read  in  a  railroad, 
and  the  human  voice  is  distressing  to  me  amid 
the  whirl  and  the  whistling,  and  the  wild  ))ant- 
ing  of  the  loosened  megatheria  who  draj^  us. 
And  then  those  terrible  grottoes — it  is  quite  a 
descent  of  Proserpine  ;  so  I  have  no  resources 
but  my  thoughts." 

"  And  surely  that  is  sufficient,"  murmured 
Lothair. 

**  Not  when  the  past  is  expelled,"  said  the 
lady. 

'"  But  the  fiiture  ? "  said  Lothair. 

"  Yes,  that  is  ever  interestinf)^,  but  so  vague 
that  it  sometimes  induces  slumber." 

The  bell  sounded,  Lothair  handed  the  lady 
to  her  compartment. 

Lothair  is  improving  fast.  When  the 
lady  says  that  she  has  no  resources  but  her 
thoughts,  observe  how  neatly  he  throws 
in,  "And  surely  that  is  sufficient." 
Mark  the  implied  inference :  "  Youi 
thoughts,  like  your  sociely^  like  every- 
thing about  you,  are  so  sweet,  such  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  others,  that  they 
must  needs  be  all-sufficient  for  your- 
self." This  almost  matches  the  Ameri- 
can who  wrote  to  an  invalid  beauty  hi« 
regret    "that    illness  hail  become  so 
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*'  enamoured  of  its  charming  abode  as  to 
"be  unwilling  to   leave  the  delightful 
*Henement."     Mr.    Disraeli's   mode   of 
bringing    a    fresh   actor  or   actress   on 
the  stage  is  strikingly  original.     So  is 
his  mode  of  laying  trains,  which  generally 
lead  in   an  0[)posite   direction   to   the 
meditated    explosion    or   development. 
He  may  say  that  he  does  so  to  enhance 
the  surprise,  like  the  painter  who  (in  a 
picture  of  St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the 
fishes)  painted  the  listening  lobsters  red 
to  enhance  the  miracle.  If  this  be  so,  he 
has  succeeded  to  admiration.     We  were 
never  more  surprised  than  on  discover- 
ing  that  this   ethereal   euphuist,    who 
lives   for   climate    and   the    affections, 
whose  nerves  are  so  tremulous  that  a 
human  voice  is  distressing  to  her  in  a 
railway  carriage,  who  sees  an   antedi- 
luvian monster  in  the  steam-engine,  and 
a  descent  of  Proserpine  in  a  tunnel — 
that  this  is  a  heroine  capable  of  the 
noblest  efforts  and  sacrifices,   prepared 
at  the  first  call  of  patriotism   to   lay 
aside  all  the  softness  of  her  sex,  to  don 
the  masculine  garb,  to  share  the  soldier's 
fare,  to  raise  her  voice  amidst  thft  din  of 
battle  loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver 
sound,  to  head  an   onslaught  like  the 
Maid  of  Saragossa,  and  to  fall,  exulting, 
in  the  arms  of  Victory,  like  Dundee  at 
Killiecrankie,  or  Wolfe  at  Quebec,    or 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  Lothair 
returns  to  town  wrapped  up  in  Theo- 
dora. "And  she  is  profoundly  re- 
ligious," he  said  to  himself ;  "  she  can 
conceive  no  kind  of  society  without  re- 
ligion," her  religion,  as  it  turns  out, 
being  that  of  Garibaldi !  Bertram  pro- 
poses a  dinner  at  Whitens  : — 

A  dinner  at  White's  !  He  did  not  think  he 
could  stand  a  dinner  at  White's.  Indeed, 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  could  stand  any 
dinner  anywhere,  especially  in  this  hot  wea- 
ther. There  was  a  good  deal  in  what  she 
said :  "  One  ought  to  eat  alone." 

Throwing  over  a  dinner  engagement 
■with  the  Montaiiys,  he  walked  out  into 
the  streets  purposeless  till  a  ciniising 
hansom  caught  his  eyes.  "Tis  the 
gondola  of  London,"  said  Lothair,  as  he 
sprang  in ;  **  drive  on  till  I  tell  you  to 


stop."  Lothair,  a  homebred  youth,  had 
never  swum  in  a  gondola,  and  probably 
never  read  "  Beppo,"  which  contains  a 
tolerably  precise  description  of  one  : 

"It  glides  along  the  water,  looking  blackly, 
Just  like  a  co^n  clapt  in  a  canoe. 
Where  noiie  can  viakc  out  what  you  say 
or  do" 

The  four-wheeled  cab  or  the  old-fashioned 
hackney-coach   comes  nearer   the  gon- 
dola than  the  hansom.     He  is  driven 
through  interminable  boulevards,  till  his 
progress   is   arrested    by  a    procession 
which  was  crossing  the  road  and  enter- 
ing a  building.     It  is  a  Fenian  meeting, 
which    cannot   be   entered   without    a 
ticket ;  but  the  cabman  happens  to  have 
one,  a  green  slip  of  paper  which   he 
extracts   from   a   packet  in  his  breast 
pocket — it  is  right  to  be  minute — and 
Lothair  joins   the   meeting,   where   he 
stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  treated  as 
a  spy,  until  a  mysterious  stranger  inter- 
feres, flourishes  a  revolver,  and  presents 
a  paper   to  the  president  which  para- 
lyses him.     This  is  the  future  leader  of 
the    expedition    against    Eome,  and   a 
great  ally  of   Theodora's.      There  is  a 
minute  description  of  his  attendance  at 
a  republican  or  revolutionary   meeting 
under  Ledru-Kollin  in  Leicester-square, 
with  other  suspicious  proceedings  ;  and 
altogether  Mr.  Disraeli  does  his  best  to 
convey  an  impression  that  the  French 
Emperor    was  right  in  pressing  for  a 
Conspiracy  Bill,  and  that  the  French 
colonels  were  not  entirely  in  the  wrong 
when  they  threatened  to  come  over  and 
institute    a    bond  fide    search   for  con- 
spirators.     It    is    not    probable    that 
Lothair  should  have  hit  upon  the  only 
cabman  with  a  green  ticket,  and  it  is  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Home  Secretary 
whether  he  should  not  forthwith  arrest 
and    examine    every   cabman    with    a 
brogue. 

There  are  a  dinner  and  a  ball,  which 
afford  a  good  opening  for  descriptions  of 
manners,  and  then  Lothair  pays  his  first 
visit  to  Belmont,  the  abode  of  Theodora, 
a  villa  on  the  scale  of  Chiswick,  fitted  up 
in  the  most  luxurious  manner,  the  hall 
being  of  noble  proportions,  the  "  spacious 
and  lofty  chambers  hung  with  master- 
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pieces  of  modem  art,"  amongst  which 
are  the  two  masterpieces  of  American 
sculpture,  the  Sibyl  and  the  Cleopatra. 
The  actual  possessors  of  these  treasures 
will  be  rather  astonished  to  see  them 
coolly  made  over  to  Colonel  Campian 
in  this  fashion,  by  a  licence  of  fiction 
alien  from  its  objects  and  ruinous  to  its 
effects.  Theodora  takes  Lothair  to  see 
a  newly-arrived  statue  by  the  same 
sculptor,  the  Genius  of  Freedom — 

Some  would  have  siffhed  that  such  beings 
could  only  be  pictured  in  a  poet's  or  an 
artist's  dream,  but  Lothair  felt  that  what  he 
beheld  with  rapture  was  no  ideal  creation,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  inspiring 
original. 

**  It  is  too  like,"  he  murmured. 

"  It  is  the  most  successful  recurrence  to  the 
true  principles  of  art  in  modem  sculptiu*e," 
said  a  gentleman  on  his  right  hand. 

This  gentleman  is  Mr.  Phoebus,  "  the 
most  successful,  not  to  say  the  most 
eminent,  painter  of  the  age."  His  pro- 
fessional income  suffices  for  the  most 
extravagant  expenditure — a  beautiful 
villa,  a  first-class  yacht,  caskets  of  price- 
less jewels,  the  most  splendid  and  pro- 
fuse hospitality.  He  declines  to  accept 
an  enormous  fortune  with  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  Greek  millionaire,  pre- 
ferring to  owe  everything  to  art.  Of 
Gascon  birth,  he  was  "  the  Gascon  noble 
"  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  all  his 
"brilliancy,  bravery,  and  boastfulness, 
"  equally  vain,  arrogant,  and  eccentric." 

"It  is  presumption  in  my  talking  about 
such  things,"  said  Lothair;  "but  might  I 
venture  to  ask  what  you  may  consider  the 
true  principles  of  art '/" 

** Aryan  principles,"  said  Mr.  Phoebus; 
"  not  merely  the  study  of  nature,  but  of  beau- 
tiful nature  ;  the  art  of  design  in  a  country 
inhabited  by  a  first-rate  race,  and  where  the 
laws,  the  manners,  the  customs,  are  calculated 
to  maintain  the  health  and  beauty  of  a  first- 
rate  race.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  these 
conditions  obtained  from  the  age  of  Pericles 
to  the  age  of  Hadrian  in  pure  Ajyan  commu- 
nities, but  Semitism  hef^&n  then  to  prevail, 
and  ultimatelj  triumphed.  Semitism  has  de- 
stroyed art :  it  taught  man  to  despise  his  own 
body,  and  tfie  essence  of  art  is  to  honour  the 
human  frame." 

On  Lothair*s  apologizing  for  his  ig- 
norance, he  is  told  that  what  he  calls 
his  ignorance  is  his  strength. 
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"  Books  are  fatal :  they  are  the  curse  of  the 

human  race The  greatest  misfortune 

that  ever  befel  man  was  the  invention  of 

printing What  I  admire  in  the  order 

to  whicn  you  belong  is  that  they  live  in  the 
air;  that  they  excel  in  athletic  sports;  that 
they  can  only  speak  one  language ;  and  that 
they  never  read.  This  is  not  a  complete  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  the  highest  education  since  the 
Greek." 

This  is  the  kind  of  talking  and 
writing  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  delights 
and  excels.  He  once  replied  to  an  ac- 
quaintance who  asked  him  whether  he 
had  read  a  book :  "  My  dear  fellow, 
when  I  want  to  read  a  book,  I  write  one. 
He  is  philosophically  indifferent  about 
the  validity  of  a  thought  or  theory  so 
long  as  it  will  bear  pointing  and  polish- 
ing. Why  dig  for  diamonds  or  dive 
for  pearls,  when  Bristol  stones,  paste, 
or  glass  will  serve  the  purpose  equally 
well  1  Headers  must  be  very  shallow  to 
think  him  deep.  He  has  improved  on 
the  well-known  aphorism  popularlj 
attributed  to  Tallepand  :  he  employs 
words  not  to  conceal  thoughts  but  the 
want  of  them.  We  are  lucky  if  we 
get  a  half-truth;  it  would  be  idle  to 
calculate  on  a  whole  one.  He  does  not 
ask  or  expect  us  to  assent  to  the  pro- 
positions involved  in  his  paradoxes ;  if 
we  are  dazzled  by  their  glitter,  he  is 
content.  They  light  up  an  occasional 
page  agreeably  enough,  but  he  is  too 
prodigal  of  them.  On  ne  plait  pas  long- 
temps  si  ran  rCa  qu^une  sorte  cC esprit  All 
his  clever  or  would-be  clever  people — 
ApoUopia,  Theodora,  the  Oxford  pro- 
fessor, the  Monsignori,  the  artist,  the  sci- 
entific foreigner,  the  Roman  princess,  the 
man  about  town,  the  lounging  young 
noble — talk  alike.  They  talk  the  same 
kind  of  clever  nonsense  on  all  subjects. 
Thus,  the  Professor  argues  for  the 
abolition  of  religion  at  Oxford,  and 
Hugo  Bohun,  the  sworn  foe  of  marriage, 
says  :  **  I  would  not  answer  for  myself 
"  if  I  could  find  an  affectionate  family 
"with  good  shooting  and  first-rate  claret." 
Even  the  line  ladies  cannot  converse 
about  a  duchess  without  a  touch  of 
satirical  exaggeration : 

"  She  frets  herself  too  much  about  her  boys ; 
she  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
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They  will  not  go  into  the  Church,  and  they 
have  no  fortune  for  the  Guards." 

''  I  understood  that  Lord  Plantagenet  was 
to  he  a  civil  engineer,"  said  Lady  Corisande. 

•*  And  Lord  Albert  Victor  to  have  a  sheep- 
walk  in  Australia,"  continued  Lady  St.  Je- 
rome. 

'*  They  say  that  a  lord  mu.st  not  go  to  the 
Bar,"  said  Miss  Arundel.  ''It  seems  to  me 
very  unjust." 

**  Alfred  Beaufort  went  the  curcuit,"  said 
Ladjr  Corisande,  "but  I  believe  they  drove 
him  into  Parliament" 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  hard  on  the  scientific 
foreigner,  who  talks  unmitigated  non- 
sense : 

**  Baron  Gozelius  agrees  with  your  celebrated 
Ijastor,  Dr.  Cumming,"  said  Theodora,  with  a 
tinge  of  demure  sarcasm,  **and  believes  that 
the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand." 

"  And  for  the  same  reasons  ?  "  inquired 
Lothair. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Theodora,  "but in  this 
instance  science  and  revelation  have  arrived  at 
the  same  result,  and  that  is  what  all  desire." 

"  All  that  I  said  was,"  said  Gozelius,  '*  that 
the  action  of  the  sun  had  become  so  irregular 
that  I  thou^ht  the  chances  were  in  favour  of 
the  destruction  of  our  planet.  At  least  if  I 
were  a  public  office,  I  would  not  insure  it" 

**  Yet  the  risk  would  not  be  very  great 
under  those  circumstances,"  said  Theodora. 

"The  destruction  of  this  world  is  fore- 
told," said  Lothair;  "the  stars  are  to  fall 
from  the  skj ;  but  while  I  credit,  I  cannot 
hring  my  mmd  to  comprehend,  such  a  cata- 
Btophe." 

*'  I  have  seen  a  world  created  and  a  world 
destroyed,"  said  Gozelius.  "The  last  was 
flickering  ten  years,  and  it  went  out  as  I  was 
watching  it" 

** And  the  first?"  inquh^d  Lothair  anx- 
iously. 

"Disturbed  space  for  half  a  century— a 
great  ])re<5nancy.  William  Herschel  told  me  it 
would  come  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  cruised 
for  it  through  two-thirds  of  my  life.  It  came 
at  last,  and  it  repaid  me." 

Lothair  sits  next  to  an  agreeahle 
woman,  who  tells  him  that  her  sister 
Feodore,  at  Paris,  had  written  to  her 
about  an  opera-singer. 

**Do  you  know,  I  never  was  at  the  opera," 
said  Lothair. 

"  I  ani  not  at  all  surprised  ;  and  when  you 
go — which  I  suppose  you  will  do  some  day — 
what  will  most  strike  you  is,  that  you  will 
not  see  a  single  person  you  ever  saw  in  voiur 
life."  ^ 

"  Strange ! " 

A  simple  statement  of  the  fact  that 
the  circle  of  opera  goers  has  been  inde- 


finably extended,  would  not  have  elicited 
the  exclamation,  "Strange!" 

Mr.  Ruby,  the  jeweller,  thus  expatiates 
on  pearls  : 

"  The  Justinianis  have  ropes  of  pearls — 
Madame  Justiniani  of  Paris,  I  have  b^n  told, 
gives  a  to^  to  every  one  of  her  children  when 
they  marry — but  there  is  no  expectation  of 
a  Justiniani  {)arting  with  anythmg.  Pearls 
are  troublesome  property,  my  lord.  They 
require  great  care ;  they  want  both  air  and 
exercise  ;  they  must  be  worn  frequently ;  you 
cannot  lock  them  up.  The  Duchess  of  Uavant 
has  the  finest  pearLs  in  this  countiy,  and  I  told 
her  Grace,  *  Wear  them  whenever  you  can  ; 
wear  them  at  breakfast,'  and  her  Grace  follows 
my  advice— she  does  wear  them  at  breakfast 
I  go  down  to  Havant  Castle  every  year  to  see 
her  Grace's  pearls,  and  I  wipe  every  one  of 
them  myself,  and  let  them  lie  on  a  sunny  baiJc 
in  the  garden,  in  a  westerly  wind,  for  hours 
and  days  together.  Their  complexion  would 
have  been  ruined  had  it  not  been  for  this 
treatment  Pearls  are  like  girls,  my  lord — 
they  require  quite  as  much  attention. 

A  rather  forced  analogy.  If  girls  want 
air  and  exercise,  they  do  not  require 
to  be  periodically  wiped  or  let  lie  on  a 
sunny  bank  in  a  garden,  in  a  westerly 
wind,  for  hours  and  days  together. 

One  of  the  few  whom  this  sort  of 
talk  fits  is  St  Aldegonde,  the  best- 
drawn  character  in  the  book.  A  touch 
of  caricature  was  necessary  for  its  de- 
velopment, and  few  things  are  better 
in  their  way  than  his  sending  for  his 
wife  across  the  room  to  tell  her  that  he 
was  not  bored  as  he  expected  to  be,  or 
his  agreeing  to  the  arrangement  made 
by  her  for  his  shooting  expedition  to 
the  moors  :  "  All  right ;  I  shall  ask  the 
'*  Yankee,  and  I  should  like  to  take  that 
"  Hungarian  girl  too,  if  she  would  only 
"  fiddle  to  us  at  luncheon." 

Mr.  Disraeli*8  quiet  humour  is  genuine 
and  appropriate,  while  the  best  of  his 
coruscations  and  antithetical  conceits 
resemble  paste  jewels  badly  set  A 
party  given  by  Mr.  Phabus  to  exhibit 
a  picture  painted  for  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia,  places  Mr.  Disraeli's  mannerism, 
especially  his  mode  of  blending  the  real 
with  the  unreal,  in  broad  relief : — 

No  language  can  describe  the  fascinating 
costume  of  Madame  Phoebus  and  her  glitter- 
ing sister.  **  They  are  habited  as  sylvans, "  the 
great  artist  deigned  to  observe,  if  any  of  his 
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quests  could  not  refrain  from  admiring  the 
dresses  which  he  had  himself  devised.  As  fur 
the  venerable  patron  of  art  in  Britain,  he 
smiled  when  he  met  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
sighed  when  he  glanced  at  Euphrosyne  ;  but 
the  first  gave  him  a  beautiful  flower,  and  the 
other  fastened  it  in  his  button-hole.  He 
looked  like  a  victim  bedecked  bjr  the  priest- 
esses of  some  old  fone  of  Hellenic  loveliness, 
and  proud  of  his  impending  fate.  What  could 
the  Psalmist  mean  in  the  immortal  passage  ? 
Threescore  and  ten,  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
period  of  romantic  passions.  As  for  our  ena- 
moured sexagenarians,  they  avenge  the  theories 
of  our  cold-hearted  youth. 

The  venerable  patron  of  art,  with  the 
locality  and  the  syrens,  will  be  recog- 
nized at  a  glance,  though  the  syrens 
were  not  the  wife  and  sister-in-law  of 
the  artist.  If  it  be  true  that  "  on  est 
plus  heureux  par  le  sentiment  qyHon  a 
que  par  le  sentiment  qyHon  inspire**  who 
more  enviable  than  that  *'  polished  and 
grey-headed  noble,"  who  retained  his 
freshness  of  feeling,  his  sensibility  and 
his  exquisite  taste,  till  his  death  at  past 
eighty?  Was  he  not  more  happily 
gifted  in  this  respect  than  his  friend 
and  contemporary,  Sydney  Smith,  who 
wrote  thus  to  Lady  Dutferin  : — **  Re- 
"  member  me  to  the  Norton ;  tell  her 
"  I  am  glad  to  be  sheltered  from  her 
"beauty  by  the  insensibility  of  age; 
"but  don't  Ihake  a  mistake  and  deliver 
"  the  message  to  Lady  Davy  instead  of 
"  your  sister." 

Why  will  Mr.  Disraeli  insist  on  de- 
stroying the  illusion  of  the  scene  1 

"  It  is  a  scene  of  enchantment,**  whispered 
the  chief  patron  of  British  art  to  Madame 
Phoebus. 

"  I  always  think  luncheon  in  the  air  rather 
jolly,''  said  Madame  Phoebus. 

"  It  is  perfect  romance ! "  murmured  the 
chief  jMitron  of  British  art  to  £uphn»syne. 

"lAith  a  due  admixture  of  reality,"  she 
said,  helping  him  to  an  enormous  truflle,  which 
she  extracted  from  its  napkin.  *'  You  know 
you  must  eat  it  with  butter." 

The  picture  they  came  to  view  turns 
out  to  be  the  picture  of  Hero  and 
Leander  exhibited  last  year.  The  ap- 
plause was  "  a  genuine  verdict,"  and 
Mr.  Phoebus,  with  an  elate  air,  "re- 
**  deemed  only  from  arrogance  by  the 
"  intellect  of  his  brow,"  exclaims  :  **  To- 
-morrow the  critics   will    commence. 


"  You  know  who  the  critics  are  %  The 
"  men  who  have  failed  in  literature  and 
"art." 

This    may   be    partly  true  of  some 
newspaper  critics  on  art.     It  is  utterly 
untrue  of  critics  in  general :  the  literary 
critics  are  not  the  men  who  have  failed 
in  literature  ;  the  art  critics  are  not  the 
men  who  have  failed  in  art.     The  list 
of  critics  in  the  principal  reviews  com- 
prises a  large  majority  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished names  in  literature — Je£Erey, 
Sydney   Smith,  Hallam,  Moore,  Scott^ 
Southey,   Giffbrd,    Milman,    Lockhart, 
Monckton  Milnes,  MiH,  Carlyle,  Mac- 
aulay,   Lytton.      Mr.    Disraeli    forgets 
that  success  in  criticism  is  success  in 
literature.      Jeffrey  was    a  critic   and 
nothing  more  ;  St  Beuve's  Causeries  de 
Zundi,   which   won    him   his  fauteuU 
among  the  Forty,  were  purely  critical. 
Rusk  in,  Layard,  Tom  Taylor,  Palgrave, 
the  late  Richard  Ford,  Sir  W.  Stirling- 
Maxwell,  Lady  Eastlake,   Mrs.  Grote, 
may  be  named  as  influential  art-critics 
who  never  failed  in  literature  or  art  Mr. 
Disraeli  tried  his  hand  at  journalism  and 
criticism,  and  failed.  Hinc  iUas  lacJirymas, 
Compared  with  the   eminent  position 
he  has  won  in  another  line,  we  should 
hardly    call     what   he    has    achieved 
in   literature   success.     When  he  first 
began  to  attract  attention  in  Parliament, 
the  late  Prince  Metternich  remarked  : 
"How  sorry  he  must  be  now  that  he 
ever   wrote  those   catchpenny  novels." 
No  one  suspects  him   of  writing   for 
money,  and  it  does  not  mend  the  mat- 
ter, so   far  as  well-founded  reputation 
is    concerned,    that  those   catchpenny 
novels  now  catch  pounds.     The  critics 
cannot  be  accused  of  depreciating  him 
when  they  maintain  that  he  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  superior  to  his  books. 

Thanks  to  the  Aladdin  lamp  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  rubs  unceasingly,  Iiothair's 
ancestral  castle,  with  its  domain,  is  un- 
paralleled for  extent  and  magnificence. 
The  armoury,  two  hundred  feet  long, 
led  to  a  large  and  lofty  octagonal  cham- 
ber, highly  decorated,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  tomb  of  Lothair*s  grand- 
father. '*  He  had  raised  it  in  his  life- 
"time.      The  tomb  was  of  alabaster. 
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"  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  pure  gold, 
"  and  crowned  with  a  recumbent  figure 
**  of  the  deceased,  in  his  coronet."  Fanes, 
fountains,  glittering  statues,  Babylonian 
terraces,  abound.  "  Perhaps  too  many 
temples/*  said  Lothair,  "but  this  ancestor 
of  mine  had  some  imagination.**  He 
might  have  said  the  same  of  his  bio- 
grapher. 

In    this   wonderful    place   are    con- 
gregated, for  the  celebration  of  liOthair's 
majority,    all    the  leading   personages 
with  whom  we  have  already  made  ac- 
quaintance :  the   Duke   and    Duchess, 
Bertram,    Lady    Corisande,     the     St. 
Aldegoudes,   the  Montairys,  Lord  and 
Lady   St.    Jerome  and  Miss   Arundel, 
Colonel   Campian   and  Theodora,    Mr. 
Putney  Giles  and  Apollonia,  the  Scotch 
guardian   with   two  daughters  six  feet 
high    each,    Mr.     Hugo    Bohun,     the 
Monsignori,  and   the  Cardinal.     Here, 
too,    the    Bishop     of    the    diocese   is 
brought   upon   the   scene — one   of  the 
most  distinguished   and    accomplished 
of    living   prelates,    who   will    be   the 
first   to  laugh   at  the    sly   touches   of 
satire    which    he    has    provoked,    al- 
though he  would  be  wanting  in  self- 
respect  did   he  not  feel  and  condemn 
the    wanton    levity    with    which    an 
unbecoming  course   of  conduct  is  im- 
puted to  him.     For  the  object  of  rivalry 
at  Muiiel  Towers,  where  so  many  lovely 
ladies  are  gathered  together,  is  not,  as 
usual  at  such  celebrations,  tlie  heart  or 
hand  of  the  host.     It  is  his  soul  that  is 
angled  for ;  it  is  his  salvation  they  are* 
anxious  to  secure,  each  in  his  or  her 
peculiar  way.     The  duel  is  not  a  tri- 
angular one  between  Lady  Corisande, 
Miss  Arundel,  and  Theodora,  but  a  com- 
bat d  Voutrance  between  the  Bishop  and 
the  Cardinal :  the  Bishop  seconded  by 
his  chaplain  and  a  trusty  archdeacon  in 
a  purple  coat;    the  Cardinal    by    his 
Monsignori. 

But  the  ladies  are  not  permitted, 
had  they  been  ever  so  willing,  to 
remain  idle  spectators  of  the  contest. 
They  are  eagerly  enlisted  as  allies. 
Lothair's  impending  conversion  to  the 
Papal  faith  having  been  noised  abroad, 
the  Bishop    seeks   an  interview  with 


him  to  impress  "  the  paramount  duty 
"of  commencing  the  day  of  his  ma- 
"jority  by  assisting  in  an  early 
"  celebration  of  the  most  sacred  rite 
"  of  the  Church.**  This  would  be  an 
authentic  testimony  that  he  was  not 
going  to  quit  the  Church  of  his  fathers. 
To  counteract  the  influence  of  Lady 
St.  Jerome  and  Miss  Arundel,  the 
Bishop  applies  to  Lady  Corisande  : 

She  conveyed  to  the  Bishop  before  dinner 
the  results  of  her  exertions. 

"  You  may  count  on  Alberta  St.  Aldegonde 
and  Victoria  Montairy,  and,  I  think,  Lord 
Montairy  also,  if  she  presses  him,  which  she 
has  promised  to  do.  Bertram  must  kneel  by 
his  niend  at  such  a  time.  1  think  Lord  Caris- 
brooke  may :  Duke  of  Brecon,  I  can  say  no- 
thing about  at  present." 

**  Lord  St.  Aldegonde  ?"  said  the  Bishop. 

Lady  Corisande  sbook  her  head. 

There  had  been  a  conclave  in  the  Bishop's 
room  before  dinner,  in  which  the  interview 
of  the  morning  was  discussed. 

"  It  was  successfiil ;  scarcely  satisfactory," 
said  the  Bishop.  **  He  is  a  very  clever  fellow, 
and  knows  a  great  deal.  They  have  got  hold 
of  him,  and  he  has  all  the  arguments  at  his 
fingers'  ends." 

The  Cardinal,  we  are  told,  never 
spoke  to  his  ward  about  religion,  and 
Lothair  had  no  time  for  reading — 

My  only  books 
Were  women's  looks. 
And  folly 's  all  they  taught  me. 

When  Lotnair,  in  the  perplexity  of 
utter  ignorance,  exclaims  :  "If  there 
were  only  one  Church,  I  could  see  my 
way,"  he  recalls  the  puzzled  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  who  complained  of 
there  being  two  sides  to  a  cause.  The 
Bishop  proceeds  to  reassure  the  Arch- 
deacon by  telling  him,  not  that  he 
has  convinced  Lothair,  but  that  he  has 
got  the  women  to  work  upon  him : 
"  We  may  depend  on  the  Duchess  and 
"  her  daughters — all  admirable  women ; 
"  and  they  will  do  what  they  can  with 
"  others."  The  Anglicans  carry  the  day, 
although,  if  they  win  by  such  means, 
there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between 
them  and  the  Komanists — which,  we 
take  it,  is  the  precise  conclusion  to 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  leading  us.     He 
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is  going  in  for  the  Protestant  dodge, 
the  No-Popery  cry  :  he  owes  the  Eonian 
Catholics  a  grudge  for  declining  his 
overtures  in  more  than  one  crisis  of 
his  political  fortunes  ;  and  he  takes  the 
same  opportunity  to  clear  scores  with 
a  High  Church  Prelate,  to  revenge  some 
offence  given  or  taken  since  they  stood 
together  on  the  Oxford  platform  to  ex- 
pound the  angelic  theory  of  man  and 
denounce  the  atheistical  tendencies  of 
the  age. 

Whilst  the  rival  Churches  —  pull 
devil,  pull  baker-.— are  strugi^ling  for 
Lothair,  Anti-Church  or  No-Church 
carries  off  the  prize.  The  mysterious 
foreigner  who  rescued  him  at  the  Fenian 
meeting  is  seen  in  the  park.  Theodora 
takes  to  her  room  and  requests  an 
interview.  It  is  to  tell  Lothair  that  she  is 
off  to  join  an  expedition  against  Rome  ; 
and  without  a  momentary  hesitation  he 
announces  a  resolution,  "  long  formed," 
to  devote  to  her  his  fortune  and  his 
life. 

We  have  then  a  chapter  of  Italian 
politics,  and  then  a  campaign  with  the 
Garibaldi  Volunteers,  much  of  which 
reads  like  an  ambitious  imitation  pf  the 
late  Mr.  G.  P.  R  James.  Both  the 
General  and  Theodora  are  purely  mythi- 
cal, and  the  whole  campaign  is  a  muddled 
medley  of  fact  and  fiction.  Lothair  is 
serving  on  the  staff  as  Captain  Muriel. 
Theodora  is  absent  visiting  Mary  Anne 
Societies,  but  one  fine  morning  Lothair 
enters  the  General's  tent  and  finds  him 
dictating  to  an  officer.  "  You  ought  to 
know  my  military  secretary,  and  there- 
fore I  will  introduce  you."  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible ]"  is  his  very  natural  exclamation, 
when  he  recognizes  Theodora  in  male 
attire.  A  bout  a  week  after  her  arrival,  the 
General  said  to  him  : — **  My  secretary 
"  has  occasion  to  go  on  an  expedition.  I 
"  shall  send  a  French  detachment  of 
"  cavalry  with  her,  and  you  will  be  at 
"  its  head.  She  has  requested  that  her 
*'  husband  should  have  this  office,  but 
'*  that  is  impossible  :  I  cannot  spare  my 
"  best  officer."  This,  we  must  say,  was 
very  considerate  in  the  General,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  assured  that  his  con- 
fidence was  not  abused. 


The  catastrophe  is  now  near  at  hand. 
In  the  battle  between  the  Veiled  Prophet 
and  the  Caliph  in  "  Lalla  liookh,"  the 
Caliph's  troops  are  giving  way — 

**  When,  hark  that  shout ! 
Some  hand  hath  check'd  the  flying  Moslems* 

rout, 
And  now  they  turn,  they  rally,  at  their  head 
A  warrior  like  those  angel  youths  that  led, 
In  glori()Us  panoply  of  heaven's  own  mail. 
The  champions  of  the  Faith  through  Beder's 

vale, 
Bold  as  if  gifted  with  ten  thousand  lives, 
Turns  on  the  fierce  pursuers'  blades    and 

drives 
At  once  the  multitudinous  torrent  hack. 
While  hope  and  courage  kindle  on  his  track." 

This  is  poetry  and  romance.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli turns  it  into  prose.  Theodora  plays 
Azim.  The  Papal  troops  hold  their 
gi'ound,  and  the  Garibaldians  are  disor- 
dered and  dismayed.  "  It  was  at  this 
"  moment  that  Theodora  rushed  forward, 
"  and,  waving  a  sword  in  one  hand  and 
"in  the  other  a  standard  of  the  Re- 
"  public,  exclaimed,  'Brothers,  to  Rome  !*" 
They  form  and  rally  round  her,  and 
charge  with  renewed  energy,  at  the  very 
mpment  that  Campian  *•  brought  the 
"  force  of  his  division  on  the  enemy's 
"  rear."  The  victory  is  complete,  when 
Theodora  is  struck  by  a  random  shot 
from  a  Zouave  rifle,  and  falls.  Lothair, 
who  had  never  left  her  during  the  battle, 
was  at  her  side  in  a  moment ;  the  Gene- 
ral, with  some  of  his  staff,  hurries  up. 
"  Go,  go,  you  are  all  wanted."  "  ^^one 
"  of  us  are  wanted  :  the  day  is  won,  we 
"  must  think  of  you."  **  Is  it  won  ?"  she 
murmured.  "  Complete."  "  I  die  con- 
tent." (Wolfe's  dying  words  were  : 
"Now  I  shall  die  happy.")  But  she 
does  not  die  till  after  an  interview  with 
Lothair,  in  which  she  exacts  a  solemn 
promise  that  he  will  never  enter  the  com- 
munion of  Rome,  and  her  very  last 
>vords  are  :  "  And  now  embrace  me, 
"for  I  wish  that  your  spirit  should  be 
"  upon  me  as  mine  departs." 

The  book  should  end  here,  where  the 
real  interest  has  culminated.  The  rest  of 
the  story  drags.  If  only  for  Lothair's 
sake,  it  should  have  ended  here.  He  must 
be  the  poorest  creature  upon  earth  if^ 
with  Theodora's  spirit  breathing  round 
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him,  he  could  relapse  into  Eomanism ; 
yet  he  is  only  saved  from  a  relapse  by 
a  miracle.     The  improbabilities  thicken 
to  absurdity.     The  first  we  hear  of  him 
after  the  dying  scene  is  his  being  dis- 
covered severely  wounded  in  a  hospital 
at  Rome  by  Miss   Arundel,  providen- 
tially guided  to  the  spot  by  a  tailor's 
"wife.     She   has   him   conveyed  to  the 
Palazzo  Agostini,  then  occupied  by  the 
St.  Jeromes :   the   Cardinal  introduces 
him  to  numbers  of  other  Cardinals ;  the 
old  influences  are  brought  to  bear ;  and 
when  he  is  duly  prepared  for  the  grand 
coup,  a  formal  statement  drawn  up  in 
solemn  conclave  is  laid  before  him,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  fallen  at  Mentana 
fighting  for  the  Holy  Father,  and  that 
the  tailor's  wife  was  the  Blessed  Virgin 
herself.      This    is  a    clever  and  mis- 
chievous episode.     The  Cardinal  main- 
tains  to  his  face,  that  the   statement 
"  drawn  up  and  well  considered  by  truly 
"  pious  men,"  is  and  must  be  true,  and 
when  Lothair  insists  that  he  must  know 
whether  he  was  fighting  for  or  against 
the  Pope,  suggests : 

"  Your  case  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
one.  It  will  wear  off  with  returning  health. 
King  George  IV.  believed  that  he  was  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  indeed  commanded 
there  ;  and  his  friends  were  at  onetime  a  little 
alarmed.  Mr.  Knighton,  who  was  a  sensible 
man,  said,  *  His  Majesty  has  only  to  leave  off 
Cura^,  and  rest  assured  he  will  gain  no  more 
victories ' ....  Divine  authority  has  perused 
this  paper  and  approved  it.  It  records  the 
most  memorable  event  of  this  century.  Our 
Blessed  Lady  has  personally  appeared  to  her 
votaries  before  dunng  that  period,  but  never 
at  Rome.  ....  The  eyes  or  all  Christendom 
are  upon  you  as  the  most  favoured  of  men, 
and  von  stand  there  like  St  Thomas." 

"  Perhaps  he  was  as  bewildered  as  I  am," 
said  Lothair. 

Whilst  he  is  wavering,  the  spirit 
of  Theodora  appears  to  him  in  the 
Coliseum  with  a  look  and  a  word, 
'Remember.'  He  faints  away,  and 
is  foimd  there  by  Father  Coleman, 
whom  the  Bl<^ssed  Virgin,  or  another 
tailor's  wife,  had  providentially  led  to 
the  vicinity.  "  They  have  overdone  it, 
Gertrude,  with  Lothair,"  said  Lord  St. 
Jerome  to  his  wife,  and  insisted  on 
calling  in  an  English  physician,  who 


began  by  ordering  Lothair  out  of  Home. 
His  movements  on  leavingit  become  wild 
and  almost  unintelligible.     Arriving  at 
Malta  in  an  open  boat  from  Sicily,  he  is 
saved  from  quarantine  by  Mr.  Phoebus, 
who  is  opportunely  in  the  harbour  with 
his    yacht.      "And    how   about   your 
" people,  and  your  baggage V     "I have 
"neither  servants  nor  clothes,"  said  Lo- 
thair, "  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  these 
"good  people  (the  boatmen),  I  should  not 
"  have  had  food."  .  ..."  I  cannot  take 
"  you  to  a  banker's,"  said  Mr.  Phoebus, 
"  for  I  have  none ;  but  I  wish  you  would 
"  share  my  purse.    Nothing  will  ever  in- 
"  duce  me  to  use  what  they  call  paper 
"  money.  It  is  the  worst  thing  that  what 
"  they  call  civilization  has  produced."  By 
way  of  showing  what  he  called  his  purse, 
he  one  morning  opened  a  chest  in  his 
cabin,  and  produced  several  velvet  bags, 
one   full  of  pearls,  another  of  rubies, 
others  of  Venetian  sequins.  Napoleons, 
and  golden  piastres.     "  I  like  to  look  at 
"  them,"  said  Mr.  Phoebus,  "  and  find  life 
"  more  intense  when  they  are  about  my 
"  person.     But  bank-notes,  so  cold  and 
"  thin — they  give  me  an  ague." 

The  beautiful  sisters  welcomed  Lothair 
"  in  maritime  costumes  which  were  ab- 
"  solutely  bewitching:  wondrous  jackets 
"  with  loops  of  pearls,  girdles  defended 
"by  dirks  with  handles  of  turquoise, 
"and    tilted    hats    that^    while    they 
"screened   their  long    eyelashes  from 
"  the  sun,  covered  the  longer  braids  of 
"  their  never-ending  hair."  Pancy  never- 
ending  hair  actually  longer  than  long 
eyelashes !     Were  not  these  the  beau- 
ties   whose     eyelashes    regularly     got 
tangled  when  they  slept  ?    Mr.  Phoebus 
takes  Lothair  to  his  iEgean  isle,  which 
is  exactly  like  an  island  in  a  burlesque 
or    extravaganza  at  a  minor   theatre. 
Here  the  ladies,  changing  their  bewitch- 
ing maritime  costumes  for  equally  be- 
witching hunting  dresses,  "  looking  like 
"  Diana  or  her  nymphs,  were  mounted 
"  on  cream-coloured  Anatolian  chargers 
"  with  golden  bells." 

After  a  short  stay  in  the  isle,  which 
Lothair  wishes  never  to  leave,  the  parl^ 
proceed  to  the  East,  where  he  falls  in 
with  Bertram,  who  fisdls  in  love  with 
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Euphrosyne,  and  he  speculates  like  Tan- 
cred  on  the  Asiatic  and  other  mys- 
teries at  Jerusalem,  till  he  is  summoned 
home. 

Mr.  Disraeli  apparently  acts  upon 
the  theory  that  two  packs  of  nonsense 
make  sense,  as  two  negatives  make  an 
affirmative.  So  in  Palestine,  by  way 
of  contrast  to  Mr.  Phoebus,  he  puts 
forward  a  kind  of  Christian  Sidonia; 
a  Greek  Christian,  named  Paraclete, 
who  talks  a  good  deal  of  shallow  phi- 
losophy and  theology.  "We  believe," 
he  says,  "  that  our  family  were  among 
"  the  first  followers  of  Jesus,  and  that  we 
"  then  held  lands  in  Bashan  which  we 
"  hold  now.  We  had  a  Gospel  once  in 
"  our  district  where  there  was  some  allu- 
"  sion  to  this,  and  being  written  by 
"  neighbours,  and  probably  at  the  time, 
"  I  dare  say,  it  was  accurate ;  but  the 
*'  Western  Churches  declared  our  Gospel 
"  was  not  authentic,  though  why  I  cannot 
"  tell,  and  they  succeeded  in  extirpating 
*^  it."  Here  is  a  hint  which  M.  Eenan 
may  turn  to  account. 

Lothair  returns,  we  are  told,  a  wiser 
and  sadder  man ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is 
that  he  converses  on  the  old  footing 
with  the  Cardinal,  half  assents  to  the 
proposal  that  he  should  attend  the 
(Ecumenical  Council,  and  renews  his 
coquetry  with  Rome  and  Miss  Arundel, 
whom  he  would  have  married  after  all 
had  she  not  suddenly  and  unaccount- 
ably taken  the  veil.  He  had  ordered 
a  crucifix,  "the  cross  to  be  of  choice 
emeralds,  which  I  am  told  are  now  more 
precious  than  brilliants  -"  and  Mr.  Ruby 
had  let  out  before  the  Duchess  and 
Lady  Corisande  that  it  was  "  a  present 
to  a  young  lady,  Miss  ArondeL" 

Lothair  called  at  Crecr  House.  The  hall 
porter  was  not  sure  whether  the  Duchess  was 
at  home,  and  the  CTOom  of  the  chamben  went 
to  see.  Lothair  nad  never  eznerienced  this 
form.  When  the  groom  of  the  cnambers  came 
down  again,  he  gave  her  Grace's  compliments, 
but  she  had  a  headache,  and  was  obliged  to  lie 
down,  and  was  sorry  she  could  not  see  Lothiur, 
who  went  away  livid. 

All  is  made  straight  at  last;  and 
then.  No.  1  (Theodora)  being  dead,  and 
No.  2  (Clare)  being  cloiBtered,  he  pro- 
poses to  Corisande : 


"  I  know  the  world  now.  I  have  committed 
many  mistakes,  doubtless  many  follies  ;  have 
formed  many  opinions,  and  have  changed  many 
opinions ;  but  to  one  I  have  been  a)n8tant,  in 
one  1  am  unchanged,  and  that  is  my  adoring 
love  to  yon." 

She  turned  pale,  she  stopped,  then  gently 
taking  liis  arm,  she  hid  her  face  in  his  breast. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  odd  notions  of  con- 
stancy in  both  love  and  politics.  He 
would  say  with  the  Frenchman  when 
convicted  of  repeated  infidelities  by  his 
mistress,  "  Mon  Dieu^  je  change  cTobjft, 
mats  la  passion  reste,**  Profess  attach- 
ment to  many  women,  many  creeds, 
many  opinions,  many  sets  of  principles, 
before  you  fix  definitively  on  a  party, 
a  religion,  or  a  wife.  This  must  be  the 
meaning  of  the  motto :  NSsse  omnia  hcec 
solus  est  adolescentulis.  It  is  good  for 
the  ingenuous  youth  of  England  to 
know  all  these  things. 

When  a  book  was  praised  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  hearing,  he  was  wont  to  ask, 
**Did  you  read  it  through?"  A  single 
conscientious  perusal  (without  skipping) 
of  "Lothair,"  would  be  a  creditable 
feat :  few  will  voluntarily  attempt  a 
second;  which,  Mr.  Disraeli  may  fay,  is 
no  more  than  the  Doctor  said  of  **  Para- 
dise Lost."  Punch  sentenced  a  noble 
author  guilty  of  plagiarism  to  four 
months'  hard  reading  of  the  Morning 
Herald,  Now  that  the  Morning  Herald 
is  no  more,  we  would  sug^est  the  sub- 
stitution of  "Lothair"  for  a  shorter 
period;  a  month  would  be  enough  for 
the  most  hardened  offender.  NotJiing  is 
more  wearisome  than  a  collection  of  shams 
when  the  gloss  of  novelty  has  been  rub- 
bed off,  or  than  the  pitiless  repetition  of 
inflated  platitudes.  Well  may  St  Alde- 
gonde  remark  of  the  conversation  at  the 
consular  divan:  "It  is  the  smoking- 
room  over  again."  Mr.  Disraeli  airs 
his  opinions  like  Mr.  Euby  his  pearls, 
but  they  are  not  similarly  freshened 
by  frequent  ventilation.  His  style  is 
sadly  deteriorated :  we  miss  throughout 
the  idiomatic  English  of  "Coningsby;" 
whilst  the  profusion  of  tawdry  orna- 
ments and  meretricious  imagery  suggests 
the  antiquated  coquette  laying  on  a 
double  quantity  of  rouge  to  replace 
the  lost  bloom  of  youth.     Even  his 
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grammar  and  syntax  are  far  from  un- 
exceptionable. 

If  the  author  had  any  serious  object 
in  view,  it  is  an  indefensible  one :   to 
foster  a  popular  prejudice,  to  co- operate 
with  Mr.  Whalley  and  Mr.  Newdegate. 
He  prides  himself  on  having  written 
the  Jews  into  fashion ;  he  now  threatens 
to  write   the  High  Church  Ritualists 
and  English  Romanists  out.      But  with 
their  rank  and  wealth,  their  high  social 
distinction,  their  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial resources,  they  can  afibrd  to  laugh 
at  him,  and  they  have  certainly  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  book  which  offends  against 
the   best   established  rules  of  conven- 
tional propriety  and  the  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  art.     The  strongest  censure  of 
it  is  implied  in  the  general  demand  for 
a  key.    The  intrusions  of  the  press  into 
the  domain  of  private  life,  under  the  thin 
veil  of  a  pseudonym,  is  one  of  the  most 
crying  of  our  social  evils  ;  and  here  is  an 
ex- Premier,  the  head  of  a  great  party, 
encouraging  it  by  his  example  and  au- 
thority. 

How  pleasant  for  a  bishop  when  he 
receives  a  distinguished  guest  at  his 
episcopal  residence,  between  his  chaplain 
and  an  archdeacon,  to  reflect  that  they 


all  three  may  be  sitting  for  a  caricature. 
How  agreeable  for  a  young  marquis,  go 
where  he  wilh,  to  feel  inquisitive  and 
comparing  eyes  fixed  upon  him  and 
catch  the  circling  whisper,  "That  is 
Lothair.'^ 

"  High  life  finds  its  privacy  broken, 
We  learn  all  its  ms  and  its  outs, 
The  very  small  talk  that  is  spoken 
By  very  great  ]>eople  at  routs." 

Will  the  conversation  at  Crecy 
House  flow  more  easily  under  the  suspi- 
cion that  it  may  wander  into  print  ? 

The  religious  world  has  no  less  rea- 
son to  cry  out  than  the  fashionable 
world,  for  the  ground  common  to  all 
denominations  of  Christianity  has  been 
profaned  by  the  irreverent  treatment  of 
the  Sacrament  and  many  light  allusions 
to  cherished  articles  of  faith.  The 
common  sense,  if  not  the  moral  sense, 
of  most  right-minded  people  will  be 
revolted  by  the  mystifications ;  so  that, 
whilst  fully  admitting  that  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  work  is  a  literary  exploit 
of  no  common  order,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  it  to  be,  in  every 
point  of  view,  socially,  morally,  politi- 
cally and  artistically,  a  mistake. 
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In  the  revolution  which,  we  are  work- 
ing out  in  our  whole  system  of  education, 
primary  schools  have  for  the  moment 
pushed  all  the  rest  of  our  training  ma- 
chinery into  the  background.  How  we 
are  to  get  all  our  children  into  them, 
who  is  to  teach  them,  what  they  are 
to  be  taught  when  we  get  them  there, 
are  the  questions  we  have  to  solve  be- 
fore aU  others.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
One  is  only  too  thankful  that  none 
other  can  rival  them  in  interest  just  now. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  let  all 
the  other  threads  of  the  great  subject 
drop ;  and  the  publication  of  the  Register 
of  the  Cornell  University,  containing 
an  account  of  the  foundation,  the  in- 
auguration, and  the  first  year's  working 
of  that  institution,  gives  us  a  fair  excuse 
for  turning  for  a  moment  from  the  re- 
ligious difficulty,  the  best  methods  of 
compulsion,  and  the  half-^time  system,  to 
the  BO  less  vexed  question  of  our  highest 
education.  In  the  Cornell  experiment 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  example  of 
the  latest  attempt  to  adapt  a  university 
to  the  practical  every-day  needs  of  life 
in  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous  of 
the  nations,  without  abandoning  in  the 
least  the  culture  in  the  humanities 
which  has  been  the  chief  aim  and  glory 
of  the  older  Universities,  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  most  cursory  glance 
at  the  first  official  account  of  this  ex- 
periment forces  on  us  a  number  of  ques- 
tions with  quite  startling  distinctness. 
Are  the  founders  of  this  new  Univer- 
sity right  in  their  principles  ?  If  so, 
do  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  Tri- 
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nity  Dublin,  or  any  or  either  of  the 
more  modem  foundations  in  these 
islands,  give  us  even  approximately  the 
sort  of  training  we  want  for  our  young 
men  on  the  brink  of  the  mighty  stream 
of  active  life,  as  it  rolls  past  us  in  these 
days  1  Do  they  turn  out  our  best  and 
strongest  swimmers,  and  are  these  as 
good  and  strong  as  training  can  make 
them  1  If  not,  are  we  moving  on  the 
right  pathi  Is  there  any  sign  that 
when  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  last 
year,  and  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1870,  have  worked  up  all  the  best  ma- 
terial of  the  cauntiy  ready  to  their  hand^ 
the  Universities  will  be  able  to  gather  it 
in,  and  so  treat  it  that  the  country  will 
get  its  highest  percentage  of  working 
power  out  of  its  ablest  children  ?  Be- 
fore attempting  an  answer  let  us  see 
upon  what  principles  and  method  our  for^ 
tunate  cousins  in  the  State  of  New  York 
—who  are  starting  with  the  whole  educa- 
tional experience  of  Europe  and  America 
behind  them,  ^^  without  any  countejpart 
to  the  historical  accidents  and  political 
struggles  with  which"  (as  M>.  Ooldwin 
Smith  writes  to  President  Whitk) 
^'  academical  .education  on  this  side  of 
the  water  is  mixed  up  " — ^meaji  to  take 
their  stand,  and  work  out  their  problem. 
Never  was  a  great  experiment  tried 
under  snch  favourable  conditions.  By 
a  land  ^tmt  of  the  United  States 
Government,  carefully  husbanded  and 
munificently  supplemented  by  Ezra 
Cornell,  a  hard-working  citizen  of  New 
York  State,  the  University  starts  to  life 
fully  armed  and  equipped.    Portions 
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of  tliis  grant  have  already  realized 
330,000  dollars ;  500,000  acres,  of  the 
present  value  of  21 J  million  dollars,  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  to 
be  dealt  with  hereafter  as  opportunity 
offers;  while  Mr.  Cornell  has  himself 
added  525,000  dollars  in  cash,  which  is 
bearing  7  per  cent,  interest.  These  ample 
endowments  have  enabled  the  trustees 
at  once  to  retain  the  services  of  twenty- 
nine  resident  professors  and  assistant- 
professors,  on  the  permanent  staff,  who 
are  distributed  into  nine  colleges,  or 
faculties.  The  permanent  staff  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  body  of  non-resident  pro- 
fessors who  give  yearly  courses  of  lec- 
tures. Among  them  are  some  of  the  first 
names  in  America,  such  as  Agassiz  and 
Lowell,  while  England  contributes  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith,  who  lectured  twice  a 
week  during  the  first  year  on  English 
History.  This  staff,  large  as  it  seems  for 
an  infant  university,  has  already  plenty 
of  work  on  its  hands.  There  were  563 
students  in  the  first  year,  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  including 
two  from  England,  two  from  Canada, 
several  from  Hayti,  and  one  from 
Prague.  Besides  the  farm-house  and 
homestead,  in  which  the  Professor  of 
Agriculture  lives,  four  large  blocks  of 
buildings  are  already  in  use,  three  of 
which  contain  the  ordinary  lecture 
rooms,  offices,  and  dormitories  j  the 
fourth,  100  feet  in  front,  with  two  wings 
running  back  to  the  same  depth,  con- 
tains the  laboratories  and  temporary 
workshops.  The  library,  and  additional 
workshops  for  the  manual  labour  de- 
partment, are  in  course  of  erection. 
The  estate  on  which  the  University 
stands  contains  some  200  acres,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  site  of 
the  buildings,  is  under  cultivation  by 
the  agricultural  students.  It  is  situate 
400  feet  above  the  Cayuga  Lake,  near 
Ithaca,  in  New  York  State. 

So  much  for  the  shell,  in  which  at 
fiist  sight  there  is  nothing  specially  to 
remark,  except  perhaps  Uie  farm  and 
laboratories.  Any  other  nation  with  as 
much  spare  land  to  deal  with,  and  an 
open-handed  citizen  or  two,  might  have 
done  as  much  in  as  short  a  time,  and 


produced  an  orthodox  university,  stand- 
ing precisely  on  the  old  ways.  The 
moment,  however,  that  we  pass  to  the 
spirit  which  inhabits  the  shell,  and 
come  to  look  at  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  founders  of  this  Cornell 
University,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  new 
region  of  thought  and  work.  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, in  his  opening  address  at  the  in- 
auguration, on  the  7th  of  October,  1868, 
expresses  his  own  hopes  for  the  future  of 
the  University  in  the  broad  words,  **may 
this  be  an  institution  where  any  person 
can  find  instruction  in  any  study,  "and  the 
other  speakers  echo  his  words.  That  is 
then  precisely  the  task  which  he  and  his 
fellow-labourers  have  placed  before  them- 
selves; they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  this.  In  another  part  of  his 
address  he  puts  the  same  idea  in 
other  words  when  he  speaks  of  fitting 
"the  youth  of  our  country  for  the 
professions,  the  farms,  the  mines,  the 
manufactories,  for  the  investigation  of 
science,  and  for  mastering  all  the 
practical  questions  of  life  with  success 
and  honour."  Nor  is  this  to  be  done  on 
any  purely  utilitarian  basis.  Amongst 
practical  questions  the  highest  of  all  are 
included.  No  part  of  the  student  is  to 
be  ignored.  "  It  shall  be  our  aim,  and 
our  constant  effort,  to  make  true  Chris- 
tian men,  without  dwarfing  or  paring 
them  down  to  fit  the  narrow  gauge  of 
any  sect."  We  are  thus  at  once,  at 
Ithaca  as  at  home,  on  the  horns  of 
the  old  dilemma.  The  religious  diffi- 
culty rises  to  our  minds  and  lips  the 
moment  we  hear  such  language.  But 
the  founders  of  Cornell  University,  with 
their  first  President  as  spokesman,  make 
short  work  of  it.  They  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  believe  in  the  religious  difficulty. 
Their  charter  declares  that  "  a  majority 
of  the  trustees  shall  never  be  of  any  one 
religious  sect,"  and  that  "  no  professor, 
officer,  or  student,  shall  ever  be  accepted 
or  rejected  on  account  of  any  religions 
or  political  views  which  he  may  or  may 
not  hold."  That  is  their  simple  and 
summary  method  of  dealing  with  it,  and 
in  his  address  the  Principal  thus  explains 
the  religious  standpoint  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    "We  appeal,"  he  says,  "from 
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sectarians  to  Christians,  from  the  sec- 
tarian in  every  man  to  the  Christian  in 
every  man.  Nor  shall  we  discard  the 
idea  of  worship.  This  has  never  been 
dreamed  of  in  our  plans.  The  first  plan 
of  buildings,  and  the  last,  embrace  a 
university  chapel.  From  yonder  chapel 
shall  daily  ascend  prayer  and  praise. 
Day  after  day  it  shall  recognize  in  man, 
not  only  mental  and  moral,  but  religious 
want.  We  will  labour  to  make  this  a 
Christian  institution ;  a  sectarian  insti- 
tution may  it  never  be."  Thus  the 
practical  question,  whether  there  is  a 
body  of  essential  Christian  truth  in 
which  men  of  all  denominations  can 
agree,  and  which  (as  so  many  petitioners 
are  representing  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment) they  "  would  desire  to  have  taught 
as  the  basis  of  all  true  education,  and  of 
every  attempt  to  form  the  character  of 
the  young,"  is  to  be  promptly  tried  at 
Ithaca  in  the  higher  education,  while 
we  are  trying  it  at  home  in  the  lowej*. 

Passing  from  the  religious  difl&culty, 
we  come  at  once  upon  the  great  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Cornell  Univer^iity 
taies  its  stand,  the  combining  of  labour 
with  study.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
institution  is  to  fulfil  its  mission,  very 
many  of  the  students  must  be  able,  in 
great  measure,  to  support  themselves  by 
manual  labour  while  in  residence.  This 
necessity  is  frankly  acknowledged  and 
met  by  the  authorities.  Voluntary  la- 
bour corps  have  been  organized,  and  it 
has  been  already  proved  that  carpenters, 
masons,  and  machinists,  have  in  many 
cases  mainly,  and  in  some  cases  entirely, 
supported  themselves  while  carrying  on 
their  studies.  The  foremen,  composi- 
tors, pressmen,  and  engineer  of  the 
University  press,  are  all  matriculated 
students.  Even  those  students  who 
can  give  only  unskilled  labour,  have 
been  employed  for  three  hours  a  day, 
during  term,  in  grading  of  roads  and 
paths  in  the  grounds,  or  upon  the  farm. 
In  this  way,  we  are  told,  much  excellent 
work  has  been  done  ;  but  as  the  prices 
paid  are  just  what  ordinary  labourers 
would  earn  for  the  same  work,  students 
who  have  had  only  unskilled  labour  to 
offer,  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to 


make   any  considerable  hole  in  their 
battel  bills  by  means  of  their  earnings 
at  farm  work  or  road-making.      They 
would  seem  too,  for  the  most  part,  to 
have  started  at  the  wrong  time  of  year, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Fall  Trimes- 
ter," or,  as  we  should  say,  September 
Term,   instead   of  at  the   end   of  the 
"  Spring  Trimester,"  or  Summer  Term. 
The  Register,  in  noticing  the  labour  de- 
partment, states  that  an  energetic  and 
capable  student  coming  at  the  beginning 
of  the  long  summer  vacation,  extending 
from  July  1st  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, could  earn  enough  on  the  farm  to 
give  him  an  excellent  pecuniary  start, 
which,  with  what  he  could  earn  in  term 
time,   would    do   much  to   carry  him 
through    the    year.^      The  authorities 
hope    that   some  simple  remunerative 
manufacture  may  be  introduced  which 
will  aid  self-supporting  students ;  at  the 
present   time,   however,  they  "cannot 
recommend  any  young  man  to  come,  re- 
lying entirely   on  unskilled  labour  for 
support."     The  President   thinks  that 
the  question  may  soon  be  solved,  even 
in    the    agricultural  classes.      But  he 
hopes  most  from  that  portion   of  the 
experiment  where  labour  itself  has  an 
educational  value  for  the  University,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  supply  of  models  and 
apparatus  for  the  mechanical  courses. 
The  amount  annually  wasted   by  the 
blunders    of    mechanicians  would,   he 
holds,  endow  splendid  universities   in 
every  State ;  and  he  keeps  it  before 
himself  as  one  of  the  noblest  aims  of 
the  University,  to  take  mechanics  and 
farmers  from  the  shops  and  farms  of  the 
State,  and  give  them  back  fitted  to  im- 
prove old  methods,   invent  new,  and 
generally  to  be   worthy  leaders  of  the 
army  of  industry. 

In  order  to  give  the  labour  scheme  a 
fair  chance,  and  to  lift  handiwork  into 
its  proper  place,  there  must  be  no  caste 
distinction  between  these  classes  and  the 

1  This  may  perhaps  account  to  our  enter- 
prising young  countrymen,  two  brothers  of 
the  name  of  Backhouse,  for  their  disappoint- 
ment in  their  first  year's  ezpenence  as  Comell 
students.  We  trust  that  during  the  summer 
of  1870  they  may  find  work  at  the  University 
instead  of  having  to  seek  it  elsewhere. 

u2 
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other  courses.  Accordingly,  the  special 
classes  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  engi- 
neering, stand  on,  a  perfect  eq\;alityivith 
all  otlier  classes.  ,The  studei\ts  attend- 
ing thepa  are  equ^  in  rank  and  standing 
to  the  students  of  science  or  li^guage. 

There  is  one  study  only  lyhich  is  not 
optipnal.  ,The  President  is  convinced 
that  "to-day,  \fi  the  United  States, 
pl\ysical  education  and  development  is 
a  more  pressing  necessity  even  than 
mental  develgppient,"  and  that  Herhert 
Spei^cQr  is  right  in  insisting  that  a  man 
should  get  some  knowledge  of  his  owa, 
hody,  as  the  foundation  of  all  other 
study.  So  every  Cornell  student  has  to 
attend  courses  in  human  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  hygiene,  and  it  appears  to  be 
in  contemplation  to  make  gyi^nastic 
classes  also  compulsory. 

Another  expepment,  entirely  ^iew,it 
is  believed  in  university  education,  is  to 
be  tried  by  these  sturdy  reforijiers,  in 
the  matter  of  discipline.  The  system 
of  placing  the  resident  members  of 
faculty  —  tutors,  as  we  should  call 
them — to  live  amongst  ,the  students, 
with  controlling  powers  either  defined 
(as  in  the  older  Ameriqan  iiiniversities) 
or  undefined  (as  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge), they  hold  to  be  a  mistake.  The 
. "  pedagogue-policeman,"  as  their  Presi- 
dent puts  it,  must  be  '*  the  least  fascii^ating 
of  instructors,  and  the  least  vigorous  of 
rulers."  Still  there  must  be  some  govern- 
ment for  l^rge  bodies  of  young  men 
drawn  together  in  colleges.  So  the 
Cornell  trustees  have  decided  to  try 
Arnold's  principle  of  government  of  the 
•todents  by  themselves.  The  Act  of 
Congress  under  which  the  charter  is 
h^ld  requires,  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion should  include  military  tactics. 
Accordingly,  a  complete  and  simple 
military  organization  is  established  for 
all  the  .students^  while  those  who  reside 
in  the  buildings  are  brought  under  a 
somewhat  more  detailed  discipline.  The 
I*rofessor  of  Military  Science  is  Com- 
mandant of  the  University  buildings, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  quiet  and  order,  and  for  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  University.  At  present 
the  Cornell  cadets  form  one  brigade, 
consisting  of   two  battalions    of   four 


companies  each.  Two  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Military  College  command 
the  battalions,  with  an  adjutant,  ser- 
geant-major, and  other  staff  sergeants. 
Each  company  has  a  captain  and  from 
t^jTO  to  four  lieutenants,  to  be  appointed 
from  undergraduates  in. their  fourth  year, 
sergeants  from  third  year  men,  corporals 
from  second  year  men,  while  ail  advanced 
students  not  acting  as  officers,  and  all 
first  year  men,  do  duty  as  simple  cadets. 
A  plain  unifoi;m  is  to  be  worn  by  every 
undergraduate  while  at  the  University, 
''thus  saving  the  expenses  incident  to 
variety  of  costume  and  changes  of 
fashion,  insuring  personal  neatness,  and 
placing  all  upon  a  common  footing  of 
republican  equality."  The  officers  of  all 
grades  are  charged  witfi  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mandant are  carried  out  yfithin  the 
University  precincts. 

Such  is  the  institution,  in  very  brief 
outline,  which  was  opened  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1868,  at  Ithaca  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  students  of  all  nations. 
Free  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  it  only 
to  State  students;  but,  in  all  other 
respects,  students  of  all  states,  countries, 
and  races,  are  received,  on  perfectly  equal 
terms,  at  an  expense  on  the  whole  of 
some  62Z.  a  year.  The  authorities  do 
not  at  present  see  their  way  to  ad- 
mitting girls  to  the  classes,  but  the 
President,  speaking  for  himself,  looks 
forward  to  tl^s  development  also  at  no 
distant  period.  In  short,  the  only  human 
brings  above  the  age  of  sixteen  to  whom 
Cornell  University  will  not  be  open, 
are  the  idle  and  the  vicious.  ''  It  must 
be  distinctly  understood,"  says  the  Pre- 
sident in  his  opening  address,  ''that 
this  is  no  '  Reform  School.*  It  is  esta- 
blished to  give  advanced  education  to 
earnest  hardworking  young  men,  not 
to  give  a  respectable  resting-place  to 
unearnest  and  idle  young  men.  The 
function  of  the  Faculty  is,  educating 
sound  scholars,  not  reclaiming  vicious 
boys.  We  have  no  right  to  give  our 
strength  or  effort  to  reform,  or  drag,  or 
push,  any  man  into  an  education  :  we 
have  no  time  for  that.  One  laggard 
will  take  more  life  out  of  a  professor 
than  a  dozen  vigorous  scholars ;  one  de- 
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bauchee  will  take  more  time  from  the 
faculty  than  a  score  of  trusty  scholars. 
For  minor  shortcomings  and  ^ults  there 
will  be  some  forbearance ;  for  confirmed 
idleness  and  vice  there  will  be  none/'' 

There  is  a  vigorous  faith  in  what  they 
are  about  ringing  through  the  addresses 
of  these  professors,  president,  and  the 
rest,  an  audacity  untainted  by  any  self- 
assertion  or  boastfulness,  which  has  a 
strange  attraction,  ^even  though  we  may 
be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
experiment  may    be    well   enough  in 
America,    but  can    have    no  practical 
meaning  for  ourselves.     We  are  almost 
content  to  let  pass  without  demur  the 
President's  exhortation  to  the  first  stu- 
dents— "you  who  have  had  the  faith 
and  courage  to  cast   in  your  lot  with 
this  new  institution  " — when  he  tells 
them  that  they  are  there  to  "  begin 
men*8  work  in   the  greatest  time  and 
land  the  world  has  yet  known."    If  not 
the  greatest  time,  at  any  rate  one  in 
which  the  Spirit  of  God'  is  mightily 
working ;  if  not  the  greatest  land,  yet, 
at  least,  one  whose  children  have  that 
first  element  of  greatness,  profound  faith 
in  the  future  of  their  own  country  and 
of  the  world. 

But  is  it  altogether  beyond  hope-  that 
what  is  doing  in  the  States  of  if  ew  York, 
and  Michigan  (where  a  modem  Univer- 
sity of  the  Cornell  type  has  been  at  work 
most  successfully  for  some  years),  may  yet 
have  some  bracing  in ffuence  oh  our  an- 
cient seats  of  learning?  No  doubt  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  at  present  precisely 
what  the  authorities  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity are  resolute  that  their  institution 
shall  never  become,  "respectable  resting- 
places  for  idle  young  men."  Whether 
they  wiir  continue  respectable  much 
longer  would  seem  to  be  doubtful.  In 
any  case,  we  are  bound,  sooner  or  later, 
to  have  a  very  searching,  and  thorough 
reform  of  them  ;  of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all.  We  are  not  moving  quite 
so  fast  as  our  American  cousins,  btit 
here,  as  there,  the  same  removal  of  old 
social  landmarks  is  going  on,  there  id  the 
same  rise  of  new  powers  into  activity,  the 
same  danger  for  establishments  of  all 
kinds,  the  same  dawning  of  new  hopes 
for  those  who  have  been  hitherto  with- 


out hope.  In  a  time  of  this  kind  it  is 
obviously  impossible  that  our  old  Uni- 
versities are  going  to  remain  luxurious 
lounges  for  rich  htoys,  or  trainifig-phices 
for  professional  athletes. 

And  it^  seems  tt>  me,  I  own,  that  the 
direction  in  which  reform  is  most  needed 
and 'will  be  useful,  is  just  that  indicated 
by  the  President  and'Profbssors  of  the 
Cornell   University    in    their    opening 
addresses.     The  two  master  needs  of  our 
Universities  are,  occupation  and  disci- 
pline.    No  one  will "  pretend  that  our 
ordinary  University  curriculum  has  the 
slightest  attraction  for  more  than  about 
a  fourth  of  out  undergraduates.     The 
remaining     three  -  fourths      work    just 
hard  enough  t6  pass,  which  tor  those 
who  go  up  reasonably  well    prepared 
may  involve  at  most  some  two  hours' 
reading  a  day.     The  rest  of  their  time  is 
spent,   at  best  in  wholesome  athletic 
games,  at  worst  in  ganibling,  and  vice, 
and  utter '&tuous  idleness.     This  three- 
fourths  leave  the  University  decidedly 
more  unfitted  fbr  the  actual  "work  of  life 
than  when  they  went  up  ;  worse  and  not 
better  men  for  the  fbur  l&st  and  most 
valitabley  ears  of  theit  education  (i^o  called  ). 

Now,  so  far  as  I' can  judge,  by  careful 
inquiries  amongst  my  undergrad&ate  and 
school-boy  friends,  who  are  very  unre- 
served* and  positive  upon  the  subject, 
there  is  no  chance  of  improvement  in 
thid  direction,  while'^our  University  sys- 
tems and  methods  remain  what'  th^y  are. 
No  increased  vigilance  or  energy  on'  the 
part'  of  the  prbfessors  and  tutors  will 
britig  the  present  generation  of  young 
met!  to  the  old  pabulum  with'  any 
appetite.  They  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  for  it,  and  will  only  take  just  so 
much  as  will  enable  them  to  write  B  A. 
after  their  names.  Why  the  distaste  for 
classical  sttidies  hlas  become  so  stfong  is 
a  large  question,  but  it  is  sufficient  for 
present  purposes  to  specify  one  of  the 
causes  of  that  distaste.  Whife  the  num- 
ber of  boyS  who  receive  our' highest  edu- 
cation has  more  than  quadrupled*  dtiring 
the  Ikst  thirty  yeard,  the  outlet  for  them 
at  home  is  much  what  it'was  then.  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  Eugby  have  doubUd  their 
niumbers,  atid  half^a<iozen  new  first-cl&i-s 
public  schools  havie  been  established, 
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such  as  Marlborotigli,Wellington  College, 
Clifton,  and  Kadley.  Very  many  more 
of  the  old  foundations,  such  as  Eossall 
and  Haileybury,  have  been  recast,  and 
are  flourishing  beyond  all  precedent. 
There  is  not  a  good  college  at  the  old 
Universities  but  might  get  as  many 
Tindergradates  as  it  will  find  room 
for,  and  London  University  pours  out 
yearly  hundreds  of  graduates  into  the 
already  overstocked  market.  Meantime 
the  old  professions  have  not  ofiered  for 
years,  and  never  will  ofier  again,  decent 
openings,  or  respectable  maintenance,  to  • 
a  third  of  the  candidates  who  block 
their  approaches.  The  ai'my  is  being 
reduced,  and  is  certain  to  be  reduced 
still  more.  The  Law,  and  Medicine,  are 
becoming  closed  professions,  except  for 
boys  of  very  rare  energy  and  ability.  Li 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  religious 
thought  amongst  us,  the  Church  also  is, 
unhappily,  a  closed  profession  for  nine- 
tenths  of  our  youth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  openings, 
engineering,  commerce,  literature,  emigra- 
tion, absorb  some  two-thirds  of  our  public 
school  boys   and  undergraduates   every 
year;  and,  of  the  rest,  a   considerable 
number  drift  about  the  world,  turning 
up  in  places,  and  getting  into  positions, 
where  they  find  the  special  acquisitions 
of  the  school  and  college  lecture-rooms, 
on.  which  they  spent,  or  wasted,  so  much 
time  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  almost  use- 
less to  them.      They  are  scattered  aU 
over  the  earth,  some  as  special  corre- 
spondents  to  papers,   others   as   sheep 
farmers  in  Australia,  or  cattle  drovers  on 
the  rich  plains  of  South  America,  as 
factors   in    China,   Japan,    Borneo,    as 
travellers   in  Central  Africa,    as    engi- 
neers  on  Indian  railways,  tea-planters 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  cofiee 
growers    in    Ceylon,   wherever   British 
enterprise  has  penetrated,  or  the  hope 
of  gain  or  adventure  can  carry  the  most 
restless  and  self-reliant  of  the  stern  and 
strong  old  stock.     These,  and  not  the 
learned   professions   at  home,  are   the 
outlets  for  our  boys  of  the  upper  and 
middle  class;  and  they  know  it,  and 
are  ready  enough  to  reason  from  their 
knowledge  in  a  rough   way.      "What 
will  be  the  use  to  us>"  they  argue, 


"  when  we  once  leave  school  or  college, 
of  the  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latm, 
of  history  and  mathematics,  which  is  all 
we  shall   ever  get  here?     But   strong 
bodies,  steady  hands,  swift  feet,  keen 
eyes — pluck,   endurance,   muscle,   pre- 
sence of  mind — will  stwid  us  in  good 
stead    wherever  we    go.     So    hey   for 
cricket,  football,  boxing,  rowing !      Let 
us  have  a  good  time  of  it,  at  any  rate, 
at  these  things  which  we  do  enjoy,  and 
let  class  work  and  examinations  take 
care  of  themselves."     I  am  not  saying 
the  boys  are  right ;  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  pick  of  them.    The  few  in  whom 
the  sense  of  duty  is  unusually  high  will 
work  conscientiously  at  whatever  they 
are  set  to  do.  There  is  a  select  minority 
who  will  always  love  the  old  humanities 
('*  literse  humaniores  '*)  above  all  other 
pursuits  and  acquisitions.     I  am  only 
stating  a  fact  as  to  the  great  majority. 
And  it  is  a  frame  of  mind  which  has 
certainly  something  to  justify  it.    Wen- 
dell Phillips  said  somewhere  in  one  of 
his   great    speeches  (I    have    not   the 
words  by  me,  but  am  sure  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  quotation),  "  If  I  want 
to  know  whether  a  boy  is  well  educated, 
do  you  think  I  would  set  him  down  to 
a  table,  with  pen  and  ink,  and  a  paper 
of  questions?     No;    I  would  set  his 
house  on  fire  at  night,  or  turn  a  savage 
dog  at  him."     Without  going  all  lengths 
with  the  most  eloquent  and  original  of 
American    politicians,   one    must    own 
that,  for  the  average  English-speaking 
boy  in  our  day,  the  tests  he  proposes 
are  by  no  means  unpractical. 

I  will  illustrate  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject by  a  few  examples  from  my  own 
contemporaries,  not  travelling  further 
than  my  own  old  college  staircase.  My 
opposite  neighbour  was  a  very  clever 
fellow,  who  came  up  thoroughly  well 
grounded.  The  college  lectures  and  pass 
examinations  were  no  trouble  to  him; 
so,  having  no  taste  for  such  pursuits,  he 
took  to  athletics,  and  became  a  good 
oar,  fencer,  runner,  and  boxer.  After 
taking  his  degree  and  trying  a  year  or 
two  of  reading  for  the  bar,  he  broke 
awav,  and  went  off  to  seek  his  fortune. 
This  he  never  found,  that  I  have  heard 
ofy  but  in  the  course  of  his  search  he 
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found  himself  penniless  at  some  big 
Eastern  seaport, — Singapore,  if  I  rightly 
remember.  While  waiting  for  remit- 
tances he  tried  many  ways  of  turning 
his  education  to  account;  oflfered  to  teach 
Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  to  do  clerk's 
work,  secretary's  work,  all  to  no  pur- 
pose— nobody  wanted  him.  Could  he 
direct  workpeople,  survey,  set  up  or 
repair  a  steam-engine,  use  axe  or  plane 
or  hammer  deftly,  make  out  a  bill  of 
lading  1  No,  he  could  do  none  of  these 
things,  and  was  like  to  starve,  until^  he 
bethought  him,  like  a  wise  man,  of  using 
his  thews  and  sinews  in  the  only  way 
open  to  him,  and  joined  himself  to  a 
mixed  gang  of  Irishmen  and  coolies, 
who  were  employed  in  unlading  vessels. 
By  dint  of  carrying  bags  of  salt,  sacks 
of  coals,  and  other  merchandise,  to  and 
from  ships  under  a  broiling  sun,  he 
managed  to  get  his  food  and  lodging 
until  the  return  mail  from  England 
brought  him  money  enough  to  carry 
himself  off  to  other  fields  of  enterprise. 

On  the  first  floor  rooms  lived  a  gen- 
tleman commoner,  who  never  took  a 
degree,  and  learnt  nothing  at  the  Uni- 
versity, except  how  to  drive  tandem. 
But  he  was  a  man  who  when  he  had 
left  the  University  did  not  care  to 
dawdle  away  his  time  waiting  for  dead 
men's  shoes,  and  started  to  see  the 
world.  Before  he  got  home  again  he 
had  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of 
Central  Africa  in  his  own  waggon,  and 
had  had  to  teach  himself  wheelwright's 
work  in  the  middle  of  the  desert, 
certain  starvation  staring  him  in  the 
face  again  and  again  unless  he  could 
mend  his  tires,  or  renew  the  spokes  of 
his  wheels. 

On  the  second  floor  lived  a  pleasant 
fellow,  full  of  quiet  humour,  observant, 
resolute,  but  impervious  to  the  higher 
humanities.  He  is  now  a  successful 
squatter  in  Australia,  no  thanks  to  his 
Oxford  training ;  his  success  would 
have  come  far  sooner  and  more  easily 
had  he  graduated  at  Cornell,  where  his 
natural  tastes  would  have  led  him  to  *'  go 
out "  in  agriculture  and  mechanics.  Even 
amongst  those  of  us  who  have  fallen 
into  our  places  at  home,  I  doubt  whe- 
ther there  is  one  who  has  not  had  to 


mourn  over  his  utter  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  mechanics,  and  his 
incapacity  for  handling  any  tools  but  a 
gun,  a  fishing-rod,  or  a  cricket  bat.  We 
are  going,  I  trust,  before  long  to  find 
class-rooms  for  the  sons  of  our  artisans ; 
let  us  supplement  the  good  work  by 
finding  workshops  for  our  own  sons. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  say,  I  hope  to 
see  them  established  at  all  our  public 
schools  and  universities.  At  some  they 
certainly  will  be  ;  for  many  of  our  best 
educators  recognize  already  the  worth  of 
handicrafts.  There  is  no  man,  however 
gifted  or  cultivated  intellectually,  who 
would  not  be  the  better  in  mind  and  body 
for  a  good  occasional  spell  at  carpentering, 
turning,  or  smith's  work ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  fatal  increase  of  the  loung- 
ing element  amongst  us,  I  believe  the 
vast  majority  of  our  boys  would  delight 
to  get  the  chance  of  learning  a  craft.  At 
any  rate  it  is  worth  while  to  give  them 
the  chance.  In  this  or  some  other  way 
we  must  at  our  peril  fight  with  the 
lounging  habit  in  our  upper  classes. 
Young  Englishmen  are  getting  more  and 
more  to  dislike  doing  anything  for  them- 
selves, and  are  becoming  more  and  more 
helpless.  I  wonder  how  many  of  our 
crack  shots  under  25  could  clean  his 
own  gun  properly.  Can  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  our  young  riders  across  country 
groom  and  litter  up  his  own  horse,  so  as 
to  make  him  thoroughly  comforta'ble  for 
the  night  after  a  hard  run  ?  Lothair  is 
no  doubt  more  of  a  milksop  than  most 
of  them,  but  there  is  bitter  truth  in  that 
sketch  of  his  contemptible  helplessness, 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  when  he 
finds  himself  "with  none  of  the  re- 
sources to  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed throughout  life,  no  servants,  no 
carriages,  no  man  of  business,  no 
banker."  Alas  that  we  should  have 
come  to  it,  but  the  fact  stands,  that  every 
youngster  with  a  spare  pound  or  two  in 
his  pocket  must  have  his  valet,  or  other 
Jack  Nasty,  fiddling  after  him  and 
lady's-maiding  him.  The  less  a  young 
man  does  for  himself  the  more  of  a  man 
he  thinks  himself.  The  whole  ideal  of 
life  is  being  d^raded  by  the  weight  of 
weary  wealth  under  which  English 
society  groans  and  staggers.    The  reek 
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of  gold  is  in  onr  nostrils,  turn  where  we 
willy  and  simple  living  and  high  think- 
ing are  nearly  as'  strange  in  our  seats  of 
learning  as  in  Majfair.  One  shudders 
often  to  think  that  the  weight  has  be- 
come altogether  too  heavy,  and  can  never 
now  be  lifted  from  us  unless  by  an-  explo- 
sion ;  that  we  have  nothing  before  us  but 
a  steady  inerease  of  millionaires,  and  of 
the  vast  class  which  ministers  to  them, 
and  apes,  and  exaggerates,  their  vices 
and  foMies.  Cultivated  people  of  plain 
habits  and  moderate  meansr  seem  likely 
to  be  shouldered  out  of  England  alto- 
gether, as  they  are  rapidly  being 
shouldered  out  of  the  West-end  of  Lon- 
don. A  lounging  upper  world  of  spend- 
alls  and  do-nothings,  a  lower  world  of 
paupers  and  criminals,  with  nothing 
between  but  a  valet  world,  hastening  to 
imitate  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
those  upon  whom  they  are  now  fawning 
and  preying,  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect, 
but,  if  it  is  to  be  avoided,  it  is  time  that 
we  set  about  restoring  tone  to  our  higher 
education. 

With  the  grand  story  of  the  last  days 
of  young  Frederick  Vyner  fresh  in  one's 
mind,  it  would  be  treason  to  England  to 
believe  that  there  JS"  asiy  taint  in  the 
manhood  of  the  generation  which  is 
growing  up  to  take  ovrr  places;  Such 
tests  as  thoee  ten  supreme  days  on  the 
plain  under  Pentelicus  come  but  once 
or  twice  in  a  century,  and,  when  they  do 
eome,  try  heart  and  nerve  ten  times 
more  searchingly  than  any  shock  of 
battle,  or  forlorn  hope.  The  quiet  and 
gentle  courage  of  that  stripling  fresh  from 
Christ  Church,  under  the  strain  of  a  pro- 
longed agony,  the  faint  outline  of  which 
one  cannot  but  suspect  is  scarcely  known 
beyond  his  own  nearest  and  dearest,  may 
well  redeem  the  outbreak  of  rowdyism 
which  has  disgraced  his  college  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  He  has  shown  us, 
even  in  these  valet  days,  how  an  English 
lad  can  die,  and  the  memory  of  that 
death  will  shine  out  "  like  the  moon  on 
flnow,"  long  after  the  story  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  busts  has  passed  out  of  men's 
minds.  The  stock,  thank  God,  is  as 
good  as  ever  it  was,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  see  that  it  has  a  fair  chance. 
How  this  is  to  be  done  must  be  a  diffi- 


cult problem  for  many  a  long  day,  but 
most  certainly  one  of  the  most  promising 
steps  would  be  the  recognition  of  agri- 
culture, mechanics,  and  engineering,  as 
objects  of  scientific  and  practical  study 
at  our  Universities.  One  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  our  Universities  might 
thus  be  at  least  partially  met,  if  we 
would  condescend  to  take  a  hint  from 
Cornell  There  are  other  subjeets,  too, 
which  might  be  scientifically  and  prac- 
tically taught,  such  as  architecture,  as  to 
which  much  might  be  urged.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  go  into  further  detail  K 
the  University  authorities  would  only 
recognize  the  duty  of  finding  acceptable 
occupation  for  their  students,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  their  way  which  might  ' 
not  easily  be  overcome. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  diseipline. 
I  suppose  no  one  will  dispute  that  in 
this  respect,  at  least,  there  is  urgent  need 
of  reform  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  authorities*  have  not  merely  been 
driving  with  loose  reins,  they  ha^e  al- 
lowed the  reins  to  be  cut  Fivfr-and- 
twenty  years  ago  you  could  not  walk  up 
and  down  High  Street  out  of  academi- 
cals without  being  proetorized  (to-  use 
the  slang  term).  Now  there  i»  no  cos- 
tume, short  of  that  of  the  gainieH  of 
Eden,  in  which  an  undergraduate  may 
not  be  seen  within  the  most  public 
University  precincts,  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  ^  This  is  only  a  sample, 
probably  the  most  obvious  one,  of  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  Uni- 
versities in  the  matter  of  discipline. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  Again  I  say,  the 
Cornell  professors  have  hit  npon  it. 
They  have  been  wise  enough  to  leave 
discipline  in  the  first  instance  to  their 
students,  adopting  the  method  of  the 
greatest  educator  of  our  time;  and  we 
shall  have  to  do  the  same  if  we  want  to 
restore  discipline.  The  device  of  scat- 
tering three  or  four  college  tutors  about 
on  the  staircases  has  broken  down.  They 
are-  for  the  most  part  young  men,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years- older  than 
the  undergraduates.  They  dislike  the 
duty  of  policemen,  and  are  unfit  for  it 
even  if  they  liked  it.  They  are  gene- 
rally studious  men,  who  have  gained 
their  position  in  the  schools,  and  not  on 
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the  river  or  on  the  cricket-ground ;  and 
the  undergraduates,  who  will  respect 
them  in  the  lecture-rooms,  will  resent 
their  interference  with  a  noisy  supper- 
party,  or  a  jumping  or  wrestling,  match 
in  the  inner  quadrangle.  When  will  the 
head  of  a  house  have  the  sense  to  follow 
Arnold's  example  ?  Let  him  put  all  his 
tutors  on  one  staircase  hy  themselves, and 
release  them  from  all  duties  except  those 
of  teaching.  Then  let  him  call  together 
all  his  undergraduates  in  Hall,  and  say 
to  them  something  of  this  kind :  "Gentle- 
men, I  have  been  thinking  over  the  state 
of  discipline  in  this  college,  and  find  it 
anything  but  what  I  should  like  to  see 
it.  You  are  very  noisy  after  the  gates 
are  closed.  Last  week  you  screwed  up 
the  doors  of  a  tutor,  and  two  of  the 
more  studious  of  your  own  number,,  and 
80  kept  them,  from  morning  chapeL  And 
I  am  told  that  you  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  commit  depredations  on  the 
larder  after  the  servants  have  left  the 
college,  and  to  amuse  yourselves  by 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  making 
*cock  shy^s'  of  the  college  crockery. 
All  this-  is  very  scandalous,  and,  as  I 
scarcely  need  tell  you,  quite  at  variance 
with  the  intentions  of  our  founders,  who 
destined  this  place  for  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  humanities. 
We  must  have  a  complete  change  in  all 
this,  and  I  look  to  you  to  work  it  out 
for  yourselves.  You  are  no  longer  boys, 
and  I  intend  to  tr«at  you  as  men. 
Henceforth,,  when  the  servants  leave 
college,,  the  buttery  hatch,  the  larder, 
the  library,  the  kitchen — in  short,  all 
the  offices  of  the  college — will  be  left 
open,  and  under  your  care.  The  tutors 
and  fellows,  who  all  agree  with  me,  have 
been  withdrawn  from  your  portions  of 
the  college  buildings.  I  look  to  you, 
gentlemen,  to  see  that  the  college  pro- 
perty is  protected,  and  that-  order  and 
quiet  are  preserved  within  tKese  walls. 
You  must  let  me  have  the  name  of  one 
gentleman  on  each  staircase,  to  whom  I 
am  to  look  for  the  maintenance  of  proper 
.discipline,  and  who  will  be  accountable 
to  me  for  the  security  of  the  college 
property.  If,  after  considering  this 
matter  among  yourselves,  you  do  not 
see  your  way  to  accepting  the  responsi- 


bility I  now  offer  you,  I  must  request 
you  to  let  me  know,  that  I  may  make 
other  arrangements  for  the  preservation 
of  the  discipline  of  this  college."  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  from  that  day 
not  a  willow-pattern  plate  belonging  to 
the  college  would  be  broken,  and  that 
the  reading  men  would  be  able  to  in- 
dulge in  their  strange  caprice  in  the 
evening  hours  with  unsported  oaks. 

Whether  such  an- arrangement  would 
speedily  take  a  quasi-military  form,  as 
at  Ithaca,  is  doubtful ;  but,  if  it  did,  so 
much  the  better.  Unless  we  drill  in 
earnest  at  school  and  college  we  shall 
never  seriously  induce  the  army  esti- 
mates. The  "  plain  uniform  "  worn  in 
Cornell  University  by  all  students, 
with  a  view  to  "  saving  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  variety  of  costumes 
and  changes  of  fashion,"  and  "  placing 
all  upon  a  common,  footing  of  repub- 
lican equality,"  will  no  doubt  strike 
with  horror  and  astonishment  our  Uni- 
versity tailors^  and  the  youth  whom  they 
clothe  in  gorgeous  raiment  They  will 
scoff  at  the  notion,  and  protest  that 
under  such  conditions  you  would  never 
get  young  men  of  high  station  or  large 
property  to  the  Univeieities  at  all.  It 
never  strikes,  either  tailors  or  their 
young  clients,,  that  this  is  precisely  the 
best  thing  which  could  happen.  Such 
men  ought  to  be  only  endurable,  at  such 
institutions  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  on 
the  condition  that  they  keep  their  pedi- 
grees and  money-bags  clean  out  of  sight. 
If  they  are  ready  to  come  and  learn,  side 
by  side,  and  "  on  a  footing  of  republican 
equality,"  with  the  sons  of  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  (whom  we  may  hope 
soon  to  see  coming  up  from  the  en- 
dowed schools),  well  and  good.  Such 
contact  will  benefit  them  exceedingly, 
whatever  effect  it  may  have  on  the  poor 
students.  If  they  are  not  content  with 
this,  they  are  only  a  stumbling-block 
and  a  nuisance;. and  the  sooner  they  get 
a  place  f6^  themselves,  where  they  and 
their  toadies  can  go  and  take  whatever 
substitute  they  please  for  the  education 
they  are  supposed  to  get  at  present  in 
our  older  Universities,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  parties  concerned,  and  above 
all  for  this  English  nation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LADY   ALTRINGHAM. 

There  was  one  more  meeting  between 
Cousin  George  and  Emily  Hotspur,  be- 
fore Sir  Harry  left  London  with  bis 
wife  and  daughter.  On  the  Sunday 
afternoon  following  the  ball  he  called  in 
Bruton  Street,  and  found  Lord  Alfred 
there.  He  knew  that  Lord  Alfred  had 
been  refused,  and  felt  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  suit  would  be  pressed 
again,  l^evertheless,  he  was  quite  iree 
from  animosity  to  Lord  Alfred.  He 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  there  was  no 
danger  for  him  on  that  side.  Lord 
Alfred  was  talking  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
when  he  entered,  and  Emily  was  en- 
gaged with  a  bald-headed  old  gentleman 
with  a  little  ribbon  and  a  star.  The 
bald-headed  old  gentleman  soon  de- 
parted, and  then  Cousin  George,  in 
some  skilfully  indirect  way,  took  an 
opportunity  of  letting  Emily  know  that 
he  should  not  go  to  Goodwood  this 
July. 

**  Not  go  to  Goodwood  ] "  said  she, 
pretending  to  laugh.  "  It  will  be  most 
unnatural,  will  it  not  ?  They'll  hardly 
start  the  horses  without  you,  I  should 
think." 

"  They'll  have  to  start  them  without 
me,  at  any  rate."  Of  course  she  under- 
stood what  he  meant,  and  understood 
also  why  he  had  told  her.  But  if  his 
promise  were  true,  so  much  good  had 
been  done, — and  she  sincerely  believed 
that  it  was  true.  In  what  way  could 
he  make  love  to  her  better  than  by 
refraining  from  his  evil  ways  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  her?  Other  bald- 
headed  old  gentlemen  and  bewigged  old 
ladies  came  in,  and  he  had  not  time  for 
another  word.  He  bade  her  adieu,  say- 
ing nothing  now  of  his  hope  of  meet- 
ing her  in  the  autumn,  and  was  very 


affectionate  in  his  farewell  to  Lady 
Elizabeth.  "I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
see  Sir  Harry  before  he  starts.  Say 
*  good-bye '  for  me." 

"  I  wUl,  George." 

"I  am  so  sorry  you  are  going.  It 
has  been  so  jolly,  coming  in  here  of  a 
Sunday,  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  and  you  have 
been  so  good  to  me.  I  wish  Scarrowby 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

**  Sir  Harry  wouldn't  like  that  at  all." 

"  I  daresay  not.  And  as  such  places 
must  be,  I  suppose  they  ought  to  be 
looked  after.  Only  why  in  June? 
Good-bye  I  We  shaJl  meet  again  some 
day."  But  not  a  word  was  said  about 
Humblethwaite  in  September.  He  did 
not  choose  to  mention  the  prospect  of 
his  autumn  visit,  and  she  did  not  dare 
to  do  so.  Sir  Harry  had  not  renewed 
the  offer,  and  she  would  not  venture  to 
do  so  in  Sir  Harry's  absence. 

June  passed  away, — as  Junes  do  pass 
in  London, — very  gaily  in  appearance, 
very  quickly  in  reality,  with  a  huge  out- 
lay of  money  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  disappointment.  Young  ladies  would 
not  accept,  and  young  men  would  not 
propose.  Papas  became  cross  and  stingy, 
and  mammas  insinuated  that  daughters 
were  misbehaving.  The  daughters  fought 
their  own  battles,  and  became  tired  in 
the  fighting  of  them,  and  many  a  one 
had  declared  to  herself  before  July  had 
come  to  an  end  that  it  was  all  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit. 

The  Altringhams  always  went  to 
Goodwood, — husband  and  wife.  Good- 
wood and  Ascot  for  Lady  Altringham 
were  feJitivals  quite  as  sacred  as  were 
Epsom  and  Newmarket  for  the  Earl. 
She  looked  forward  to  them  all  the 
year,  learned  all  she  could  about  the 
horses  which  were  to  run,  was  very 
anxious  and  energetic  about  her  party, 
and^  if  all  that  was  said  was  true,  had 
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her  little  book.  It  was  an  institution 
also  that  George  Hotspur  should  he  one 
of  the  party ;  and  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments usually  made,  it  was  not  the  one 
which  her  Ladyship  could  dispense  with 
the  easiest.  George  knew  exactly  what 
she  liked  to  have  done,  and  how.  The 
Earl  himself  would  take  no  trouble,  and 
desired  simply  to  be  taken  there  and 
back  and  to  find  everything  that  was 
wanted  the  very  moment  it  was  needed. 
And  in  all  such  matters  the  Countess 
chose  that  the  Earl  should  be  indulged. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  one 
who  would  look  after  something — who 
would  direct  the  servants,  and  give  the 
orders,  and  be  responsible.  George 
Hotspur  did  it  all  admirably,  and  on 
such  occasions  earned  the  hospitality 
which  was  given  to  him  throughout  the 
year.  At  Goodwood  he  was  almost  in- 
dispensable to  Lady  Altringham;  but 
for  this  meeting  she  was  willing  to  dis- 
pense with  him.  "  I  tell  you.  Captain 
Hotspur,  that  you're  not  to  go,"  she  said 
to  him. 

"  Nonsense,  Lady  Altringham." 
"  What  a  child  you  are  !     Don't  you 
know  what  depends  on  it  ] " 
"  It  does  not  depend  on  that." 
"  It  may.    Every  little  helps.    Didn't 
you  promise  her  that  you  wouldn't  V* 
"  She  didn't  take  it  in  earnest." 
"  I  tell  you,  you  know  nothing  about 
a  woman.     She  will  take  it  very  much 
in  earnest  if  you  break  your  word." 
"  She'll  never  know." 
"  She  will.     She'U  learn  it.     A  girl 
like  that  learns  everything.     Don't  go  ; 
and  let  her  know  that  you  have  not 
gone." 

George  Hotspur  thought  that  he  might 
go,  and  yet  let  her  know  that  he  had 
not  gone.  An  accomplished  and  suc- 
cessful lie  was  to  him  a  thing  beautiful 
in  itself, — an  event  that  had  come  off 
usefully,  a  piece  of  strategy  that  was 
evidence  of  skill,  so  much  gained  on  the 
world  at  the  least  possible  outlay,  an 
investment  from  which  had  come  profit 
without  capital.  Lady  Altringham  was 
very  hard  on  him,  threatening  him  at 
one  time  with  the  Earl's  displeasure,  and 
absolute  refusal  of  his  company.     Btit 


he  pleaded  hard  that  his  book  would  be 
ruinous  to  him  if  he  did  not  go  ;  that 
this  was  a  pursuit  of  such  a  kind  that  a 
man  could  not  give  it  up  all  of  a  moment; 
that  he  would  take  care  that  his  name 
was  omitted  from  the  printed  list  of 
Lord  Altringham's  party  ;  and'  that  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  this  last  recreation. 
The  Countess  at  last  gave  way,  and 
George  Hotspur  did  go  to  Goodwood. 

With  the  success  or  failure  of  hia 
book  on  that  occasion  our  story  is  not 
concerned.  He  was  still  more  flush  of 
cash  than  usual,  having  something  left 
of  his  cousin's  generous  present.  At  any 
rate,  he  came  to  no  signal  ruin  at  the 
races,  and  left  London  for  Castle  Cony 
on  the  10th  of  August  without  any 
known  diminution  to  his  prospects.  At 
that  time  the  Hotspurs  were  at  Humble- 
thwaite with  a  party ;  but  it  had  been 
already  decided  that  George  should  not 
prepare  to  make  his  visit  till  September. 
He  was  to  write  from  Castle  Corry.  All 
that  had  been  arranged  between  him 
and  the  Countess,  and  from  Castle  Corry 
he  did  write  :^ 

"  Dear  Lady  Elizabeth, — Su:  Harry 
was  kind  enough  to  say  last  winter  that 
I  might  come  to  Humblethwaite  again 
this  autumn.  Will  you  be  able  to  take 
me  in  on  the  2nd  September  ?  We  have 
about  finished  with  Altringham's  house, 
and  Lady  A.  has  had  enough  of  me. 
They  remain  here  till  the  end  of  this 
month.  With  kind  regards  to  Sir 
Harry  and  Emily, 

"  Believe  me,  yours  always, 

"George  Hotspur." 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this 
note,  and  yet  every  word  of  it  had  been 
weighed  and  dictated  by  Lady  Altring- 
ham. "That  won't  do  at  all.  You 
mustn't  seem  to  be  so  eager,"  she  had 
said,  when  he  showed  her  the  letter  as 
prepared  by  himself.  "  Just  write  as 
you  would  do  if  you  were  coming  here." 
Then  she  sat  down,  and  made  the  copy 
for  him. 

There  was  very  great  doubt  and  there 
was  much  deliberation  over  that  note 
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at  Humblethwaite.     The  invitation  had 
doubtless  been  given,  and   Sir  Harry 
did  not  wish  to  turn  against  his  own 
flesh  and  blood, — to  deny  admittance  to 
his  house  to  the  man  who  was  the  heir 
to  his  title.     Were  he  to  do  so,  he  must 
give  some  reason  ;  he  must  declare  some 
quarrel;  he  must  say  boldly  that  all 
intercourse  between  them  was  to  be  at 
an   end;  and  he  must  inform  Cousin 
George  that  this  strong  step  was  taken 
because  Cousin  George  was  a — black- 
guard !     There  was   no   other  way  of 
escape  left     And  then  Cousin  George 
had  done  nothing  since  the  days  of  the 
London    intimacies    to    warrant    such 
treatment ;  he  had  at  least  done  nothing 
to  warrant  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
Sir  Harry.  And  yet  Sir  Harry  thoroughly 
wished  that  his  cousin  was  at  Jerusalem. 
He  still  vacillated,  but  his  vacillation  did 
not  bring  him.  nearer  to  his  cousin's  side 
of  the  case. .    Every  little  thing  that  he 
saw  and  heard  made  him  know  that  his 
cousin  was  a  man  to  whom  he  could  not 
give  his  daughter,  even  for  the  sake  of 
the  family,  without  abandoning  his  duty 
to  his  child.     At  this  moment,  while  he 
was  considering  George's  letter,  it  was 
quite  clear  to  him  that  George  should  not 
be  his  son-in-law ;  and  yet  the  fact  that 
the  property  and  the   title  might  be 
brought  together  was  not  absent  from  his 
mind  when  he  gave  his  final  assent.  **  I 
don't  suppose  she  cares  for  him,"  he  said 
to  his  wife. 

"  She's  not  in  love  with  him,  if  you 
mean  that"" 

"  What  else  should  I  mean  ? "  he  said, 
crossly.  • 

"  She  may  learn  to  be  in  lovewithhim." 
"  She  had  better  not.  She  must  be 
told.  He  may  come  for  a  week;  I 
won't  have  him  here  for  longer.  Write 
to  him  and  say  that  we  shall  be  happy 
to  have  him  from  the  second  to  the 
ninth.  Emily  must  be  told  that  I  dis- 
approve of  him,  but  that  I  can't  avoid 
opening  my  house  to  him." 

These  were  the  most  severe  words  he 
had  ever  spoken  about  Cousin  George, 
but  then  the  occasion  had  become  very 
critical  Lady  Elizabeth's  reply  was  as 
follows : — 


"Mt  dear  Cousin  Gborob,  —  Sir 
Harry  and  I  will  be  very  happy  to  have 
you  on  the  second,  as  you  propose,  and 
hope  you  will  stay  till  the  eleventh. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Eliz^ajbeth  Hotspur.** 

He  was  to  come  on  a  Saturday,  but 
she  did  not  like  to  tell  him  to  go  on  a 
Saturday,  because  of  the  following  day. 
Where  could  the  poor  fellow  be  on  the 
Sunday?  She  therefore  stretched  her 
invitation  for  two  days^  beyond  the 
period  sanctioned  by  Sir  Harry. 

"  It's  not  very  gracious,"  said  George, 
as  he  showed  the  note  to  Lady  Altring- 
ham. 

"  I  don't  like  it  the  less  on  that 
account  It  shows  that  they're  afraid 
about  her,  and  they^  wouldn't  be  afraid 
without  cause." 

"  There  is  not  much  of  that^  I  fancy." 
"They  oughtn't  to  have  a  chance 
against  youy — not'  if  you  play  your  game 
well.  Even  in  ordinary  cases  the  fathers 
and  mothers  are  beaten  by  the  lovers 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  It  is  only  when 
the  men  are  oafs  and  louts  that  they 
are  driven  oflf.  But  with  you,  with  your 
cousinship;  and'  half-heirship,  and  all 
ycmr  practice,  and  the  family  likeness, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  if  you'll  only-  take  a 

little  trouble " 

"  I'll  take  any  amount  of  trouble." 
"  No,  you  won't  You'll  deny  your- 
seK  nothingy-and  go  through  no  ordeal 
that  is  disagreeable  to  you.  I  don't 
suppose  your-  things  are  a*  bit  better 
arranged  in  London  than  they  were  in 
the  spring."  She  looked -at  him  as  though 
waiting  for  an  answer,  but  he  was  silent. 
"  It's  too  late  for  anything  of  that  kind 
now,  but  still  you  may  do  very  much. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  this,  that  you'll 
ask  Miss  Hotspur  to  be  your  wife  before 
you  leave — ^what's  the  name  of  the 
place?" 

"  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to 
that.  Lady  Altringham." 

"As  to  the  manner  of  doing  it,  I 
don't  suppose  that  I  can  teach  you  any- 
thing." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that" 

"  At  any  rate  I  shan't  try.     Only  re- 
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member  this.  Gret  her  to  promise  to  be 
firm,  and  then  go  at  once  to  Sir  Harry. 
Don't  let  there  be  an  appearance  of 
doubt  in  speaking  to  him.  And  if  he 
tells  you  of  the  property  —  angrily  I 
mean, — then  do  you  tell  him  of  the  title. 
Make  him  understand  that  you  give  as 
much  as  you  get.  I  don't  suppose  he 
will  yield  at  first.  Why  should  he? 
You  are  not  the  very  best  young  man 
about  town,  you  know.  'But  if  you  get 
her,  he  must  follow.  She  looks  like 
one  that  would  stick  to  it,  if  she  once 
had  said  it." 

Thus  prompted  Greorge  Hotspur  went 
from  Castle  Corry  to  Humblethwaite.  I 
wonder  whether  he  was  aware  of -the 
extent  of  the  friendship  of  his  friend, 
and  whether  he  ever  considered  why  it 
was  that  such  a  woman  should  be  so 
anxious  to  assist  him  in  making  his 
fortune,  let  it  be  at  what  cost  it  might 
to  others !  'Lady  Altringham  was  not 
the  least  in  love  with  Captain  Hotspur, 
was  bound. to  him  by  no  tie  whatsoever, 
would  suffer  no  loss  in  the  world  should 
Cousin  George  come  to  utter  and  in- 
curable ruin ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of 
energy,  and,  as  she  liked  the  man,  she 
was  zealous  in  his  friendship. 

C5APTER  Vm. 

AIRBT   FORCB. 

Lady  Elizabeth  had  been  instructed 
by  Sir  Harry  to  warn  her  daughter  not 
to  fall  in  love  with  Cousin  George  during 
his  visit  to  Humblethwaite ;  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  was,  as  a  wife,  accustomed  to 
obey  her  husband  in  all  things.  But 
obedience  in  this  matter  was  very  difii- 
cult.  Such  a  caution  as  that  received  is 
not  easily  given  even  between  a  mother 
and  a  child,  and  is  especially  difficult 
when  the  mother  is  unconsciously  aware 
of  her  child^s  superiority  to  herself. 
Emily  was  in  all  respects  the  bigger 
woman  of  the  two,. and  was  sure  to  get 
the  best  of  it  in  any  su(5h  cautioning. 
It  is  so  hard  to  have  to  bid  a  girl,  and 
a  good  girl  too,  not  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
particular  man  1  There  is  lefti among  us  at 
any  rate  so  much  of  reserve  and  assumed 
delicacy  as  to  require  us  to  consider,  or 


pretend  to  consider  on  the  girl's  behalf, 
that  of  course  she  won't  fall  in  love.  We 
know  that  she  will,  sooner  or  later; 
and  probably  as  much  sooner  as  oppor- 
tunity may  offer.  That  is  our  experi- 
ence of  the  genus  girl  in  the  general ; 
and  we  quite  approve  of  her  for  her 
readiness  to  do  so.  It  is,  indeed,  her 
nature ;  and  the  propensity  has  been 
planted  in  her  for  wise  purposes.  But 
as  'to  this  or  that  special  sample  of  the 
genus  girl,  in  reference  to  this  or  that 
special  sample  of  the  genus  young  man, 
we  always  feel  ourselves  bound  to  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  there  can 
be  nothing  of  the  kind,  till  the  thing  is 
done.  Any  caution  on  the  matter  is 
therefore,  difficult  and  disagreeable,  as 
conveying  almost  an  insult  Mothers 
in  well-regulated -liamilies  do  not- caution 
their  daughters  in  reference  to  special 
young  men.  But  Lady  Elizabeth  had 
been  desired  by  her  husband  to  give  the 
caution,  and  must  in  some  sort  obey  the 
instruction.  Two  days  before  George's 
arrival  she  endeavoured  to  do  as  she 
was  told;  not  with  the  most  signal 
success. 

"  Your  Cousin  George  is  coming  on 
Saturday." 

"  So  iheard  Papa  say." 
"  Your  Papa  gave  him  *  sort  of  invi- 
tation when  he  was  here  last  time,  and 
so  he  has  proposed  himself.'" 

"  Why  should  not  he  ?  It  seems  very 
natural  He  is  the  nearest  relation  we 
have  got,  and  we  all  like  him." 

''  I  don't  think  your  Papa  does  like 
him." 
"  I  do." 

"  What  I  mean  is  your  Papa  doesn't 
approve  of  him.  He  goes  -to  races,  and 
bets,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  And 
then  your  Papa  thinks  that  he's  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  his 
debts.  As  for  his  going  to  races,  I 
believe  he  has  given  them  up.  I  am 
sure  he  would  if -he  were  asked."  Then 
there  was  a  pause,  for  Lady  Elizabeth 
hardly  knew  how  to  pronounce  her 
caution.  "  Why  shouldn't  Papa  pay  his 
debts  1 " 
"My  dear!" 
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"  Well,  Mamma,  why  shouldn't  he  ? 
And  why  shouldn't  Papa  let  him  have 
the  property;  I  mean,  leave  it  to  him 
instead  of  to  me  1 " 

"  If  your  brother  had  lived " 

**  He  didn't  live.  Mamma.  That  has 
been  our  great  misfortune.  But  so  it 
is;  and  why  shouldn't  George  be  allowed 
to  take  his  place]  I'm  sure  it  would  be 
for  the  best.  Papa  thinks  so  much 
about  the  name,  and  the  family,  and 
all  that." 

"  My  dear,  you  must  leave  him  to  do 
as  he  thinks  fit  in  all  such  matters. 
You  may  be  sure  that  he  will  do  what 
he  believes  to  be  his  duty.     What  I 

was  going  to  say  was  this "     And, 

instead   of  saying   it,   Lady  Elizabeth 
still  hesitated. 

"  I  know  what  you  want  to  say, 
Mamma,  just  as  well  as  though  the 
words  were  out  of  your  mouth.  You 
want  to  make  me  understand  that  George 
is  a  black  sheep." 

"  I'm  afraid  he  is." 

"  But  black  sheep  are  not  like  black- 
amoors ;  they  may  be  washed  white.  You 
said  so  yourself  the  other  day." 

"  Did  I,  my  dear  ] " 

"Certainly  you  did;  and  certainly 
they  may.  Why,  Mamma,  what  is  all 
religion  but  the  washing  of  black  sheep 
white;  making  the  black  a  little  less 
black,  scraping  a  spot  white  here  and 
there?" 

"  I  am  afraid  your  Cousin  George  is 
beyond  washing." 

"  Then,  Mamma,  all  I  can  say  is,  he 
oughtn't  to  come  here  Mind,  I  think 
you  wrong  him.  I  daresay  he  has 
been  giddy  and  fond  of  pleasure;  but  if 
he  is  so  bad  as  you  say.  Papa  should  tell 
him  at  once  not  to  come.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  don't  believe  he  is  so 
bad ;  and  I  shsdl  be  glad  to  see  him." 

There  was  no  cautioning  a  young 
woman  who  could  reason  in  this  way, 
and  who  could  look  at  her  mother  as 
Emily  looked.  It  was  not,  at  least, 
withm  the  power  of  Lady  Elizabeth  to 
do  80.  And  yet  she  could  not  tell  Sir 
Harry  of  her  failure.  She  thought  that 
she  had  expressed  the  caution;  and  she 
thought  also  that  her  daughter  would 


be  wise  enough  to  be  guided, — not  by 
her  mother's  wisdom,  but  by  the  words 
of  her  father.  Poor  dear  woman  !  She 
was  thinking  of  it  every  hour  of  the 
day  ;  but  she  said  nothing  more  on  the 
subject,  either  to  her  daughter  or  to  Sir 
Harry. 

The  black  sheep  came,  and  made  one 
of  a  number  of  numerous  visitors.     It 
had  been  felt  that  the  danger  would 
be  less  among  a  multitude;  and  there 
was  present  a  very  excellent  young  man, 
as  to  whom  there  were  hopes.     Steps 
had    not    been  taken  about  this    ex- 
cellent young  man  as  had  been  done  in 
reference    to   Lord    Alfred;    but    still 
there  were  hopes.     He  was  the  eldest 
son   of  a  Lincolnshire  squire,  a  man 
of  fair  property  and  undoubted  family; 
but  who,  it  was  thought,  would  not 
object  to  merge  the  name  of  Thoresby 
in  that  of  Hotspur.     Nothing  came  of 
the  young  man,  who  was  bashful,  and 
to  whom  Miss  Hotspur  certainly  gave 
no  entertainment  of  a  nature  to  remove 
his  bashfulness.     But  when  the  day  for 
George's   coming  had  been  fixed.  Sir 
Harry  thought  it  expedient  to  write  to 
young  Thoresby  and  accelerate  a  visit 
which  had   been  previously  proposed. 
Sir  Harry  as  he  did  so  almost  hated 
himself  for  his  anxiety  to  dispose  of 
his  daughter.     He  was  a  gentleman, 
every  inch  of  him ;  and  he  thoroughly 
desired  to  do  his  duty.    He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  much  in  his  feel- 
ings of  which  he    could  not  but  be 
ashamed.     And  yet,  if  something  were 
not  done  to  assist  his  girl  in  a  right  dis- 
posal of  all  that  she  had  to  bestow  with 
her  hand,  how  was  it  probable  that  it 
could  be  bestowed  aright  ? 

The  black  sheep  came,  and  found 
young  Thoresby  and  some  dozen  other 
strangers  in  the  house.  He  smiled  upon 
them  aU,  and  before  the  first  evening 
was  over  had  made  himself  the  popular 
man  of  the  house.  Sir  Harry,  like  a 
fool  as  he  was,  had  given  his  cousin 
only  two  fingers,  and  had  looked  black 
at  their  first  meeting.  Nothing  could 
be  gained  by  conduct  such  as  that  with 
such  a  guest.  Before  the  gentlemen  left 
the  dinner-table  on  the  first  day  even 
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he  had  smiled  and  joked  and  had  asked 
questions  about  "  Altringham's  moun- 
tains." "  The  worst  of  you  fellows 
who  go  to  Scotland  is  that  you  care 
nothing  for  real  sport  when  you  come 
down  south  afterwards."  All  this  con- 
versation about  Lord  Altringham's  grouse 
and  the  Scotch  mountains  helped  George 
Hotspur,  so  that  when  he  went  into  the 
drawing-room  he  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Many  men  have  learned  the  value  of 
such  ascendency,  and  most  men  have 
known  the  want  of  it. 

Poor  Lady  Elizabeth  had  not  a  chance 
with  Cousin  George.  She  succumbed 
to  him  at  once,  not  knowing  why,  but 
feeling  that  she  herself  became  bright, 
amusing,  and  happy  when  talking  to 
him.  She  was  a  woman  not  given  to 
familiarities;  but  she  did  become  familiar 
with  him,  allowing  him  little  liberties 
of  expression  which  no  other  man  would 
take  with  her,  and  putting  them  all 
down  to  the  score  of  cousiidiood.  He 
might  be  a  black  sheep.  She  feared 
there  could  be  but  little  doubt  that  he 
was  one.  But,  from  her  worsted-work 
up  to  the  demerits  of  her  dearest  friend, 
he  did  know  how  to  talk  better  than 
any  other  young  man  she  knew.  To 
Emily,  on  that  first  evening,  he  said 
very  little.  When  he  first  met  her  he 
had  pressed  her  hand,  and  looked  into 
her  eyes,  and  smiled  on  her  with  a  smile 
so  sweet  that  it  was  as  though  a  god 
had  smiled  on  her.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  he  should  be  nothing  to 
her, — nothing  beyond  a  dear  cousin; 
nevertheless,  her  eye  had  watched  him 
during  the  whole  hour  of  dinner,  and, 
not  knowing  that  it  was  so,  she  had 
waited  for  his  coming  to  them  in  the 
evening.  Heavens  and  earth !  what  an 
oaf  was  that  young  Thoresby  as  the 
two  stood  together  near  the  door !  She 
did  not  want  her  cousin  to  come  and 
talk  to  her,  but  she  listened  and  laughed 
within  herself  as  she  saw  how  pleased 
was  her  mother  by  the  attentions  of  the 
black  sheep. 

One  word  Cousin  George  did  say  to 
Emily  Hotspur  that  nighty  just  as  the 
ladies  were  leaving  the  room.  It  was 
said  in  a  whisper,  with  a  little  laugh. 


with  that  air  of  half  joke  half  earnest 
which  may  be  so  efficacious  in  con- 
versation :  "  I  did  not  go  to  Goodwood, 
after  all." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  a 
quarter  of  a  second,  thanking  him  for 
his  goodness  in  refraining.  "I  don't 
believe  that  he  is  really  a  black  sheep 
at  all,"  she  said  to  herself  that  night,  as 
she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow. 

After  all,  the  devil  fights  under  great 
disadvantages,  and  has  to  carry  weights 
in  all  his  races  which  are  almost  unfair. 
He  lies  as  a  matter  of  course,  believing 
thoroughly  in  lies,  thinking  that  it  is 
by  lies  chiefly  that  he  must  make  his 
running  good ;  and  yet  every  lie  he 
tells,  after  it  has  been  told  and  used, 
remains  as  an  additional  weight  to  be 
carried.  When  you  have  used  your  lie 
gracefully  and  successfully,  it  is  hard 
to  bury  it  and  get  it  well  out  of  sight. 
It  crops  up  here  and  there  against  you, 
requiring  more  lies;  and  at  last,  too 
often,  has  to  be  admitted  as  a  lie,  most 
usually  so  admitted  in  silence,  but  still 
admitted, — to  be  forgiven  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  most  perfect  forgiveness  is 
that  which  is  extended  to  him  who  is 
known  to  lie  in  everything.  The  man 
has  to  be  taken,  lies  and  all,  as  a  man 
is  taken  with  a  squint,  or  a  harelip,  or 
a  bad  temper.  He  has  an  uphill  game 
to  fight,  but  when  once  well  known,  he 
does  not  fall  into  the  difficulty  of  being 
believed. 

Geojge  Hotspur's  lie  was  believed. 
To  our  readers  it  may  appear  to  have 
been  most  gratuitous,  unnecessary,  and 
inexpedient.  The  girl  would  not  have 
quarrelled  with  him  for  going  to  the 
races, — would  never  have  asked  any- 
thing about  it  But  George  knew  that 
he  must  make  his  running.  It  would 
not  suffice  that  she  should  not  quarrel 
with  him.  He  had  to  win  her,  and  it 
came  so  natural  to  him  to  lie !  And 
the  lie  was  efficacious ;  she  was  glad  to 
know  that  he  stayed  away  from  the 
races — for  her  sake.  Had  it  not  been 
for  her  sake  ?  She  would  not  bid  him 
stay  away,  but  she  was  so  glad  that  he  had 
stayed !  The  lie  was  very  useful ; — ^if  it 
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only  could  have  been  buried  and  j)ut  out 
of  sight  when  used  ! 

There  was  partridge-shooting  for  four 
days ;  not  good  shooting,  but  work  which 
carried  the  men  far  from  home,  and  en- 
abled Sir  Harry  to  look  after  his  cousin. 
George,  so  looked. after,  did  not  dare  to 
say  that  on  any  day  he  would  shirk  the 
shooting.  But  Sir  Hcirry,  as  he  watched 
his  cousin,  gradually  lost  his  keenness 
for  watching  him.  Might  it  not  be 
best  that  he  should  ,let  matters  arrange 
themselves?  This  young  squire  from 
Lincolnshire  was  evidenQy  an  oaf.  Sir 
Harry  could  not  even  cherish  a  hope  on 
that  side.  His  girl  was  very  good,  and 
she  had  been  told,  and  the  work  of 
watching  went  so  much  against  the 
grain  with  him  !  And  then, -added  to  it 
all,  was  the  remembrance  that  if  the 
worst  came  to  ,the  worst,  the  title  and 
property  would  be  kept  together.  George 
Hotspur  might  have  fought  his  fight^ 
we  think,  without  the  aid  of  his  lie. 

On  the  Friday  the  party  was  to  some 
extent  broken  up.  The  oaf  and  sundry 
other  persons  went  away.  Sir  Harry 
had  thought  that  the  cousin  would  go 
on  the  Saturday,  and  had  been  angry 
with  his  wife  because  his  orders  on  that 
head  had  not  been  implicitly  obeyed. 
But  when  the  Friday  came,  and  George 
offered  to  go  in  with  him  to  Penrith,  to 
hear  some  case  of  fish-poaching  which 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
he  had  forgiven  the  offence.  George 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  fish,  and 
then  went  on  to  say  a  good  deal*  about 
himself.  If  he  could  only  get  some 
employment,  a  farm,  say,  whctre  he 
might  have  hunting,  how  good  it  would 
be !  For  he  did  not  pretend  to  any 
virtuous  abnegation  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  but  was  willing, — so  he  said, 
— to  add  to  them  some  little  attempt  to 
earn  his  own  bread.  On  this  day  Sir 
Harrv  liked  his  cousin  better  than  he 
had  ever  done  'before,  though  he  did 
not  even  then  place  the  least  confidence 
in  his  cousin's  sincerity  as  to  the  farm 
and  the  earning  of  bread. 

On  their  return  to  the  Hall  on  Friday 
they  found  that  a  party  had  been  made 
to  go  to  UUeswatex  on  the  Saturday. 


A  certain  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  was  staying 
in  the  iiouse,  who  had  never  seen  the 
lake,  and  the  carriage  was  to  take  them 
to  Airey  Force.  Airey  Force,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  a  waterfall  near  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  is  the  great  lion 
of  the  Lake  scenery  on  that  6ide  of  the 
mountains.  The  waterfall  was  full  fif- 
teen miles  from  Humblethwaite,  but 
the  distance  liad  been  done  before,  and 
could  be  done  again.  Emily,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick, and  two  other  young  ladies 
were  to  go.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  sit 
on  the  box.  There  was  a  youth  there 
also  who  had  left  school  and  not  yet 
gone  to  college.  He  was  to  be  .allowed 
to  drive  a  dog-cart.  Of  course  George 
Hotspur  was  ready  to  go  in  the  dog- cart 
with  him. 

Geoi;ge  had  determined  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  visit,  when  he  'began 
to  foresee  that  this  Saturday  would  be 
more  at  his  command  than  any  other 
day,  that  on  this  Saturday  *he  would 
make  or  mar  his  fortune  for  life.  He 
had  perceived  thatliis  cousin  was  cautious 
with  him,  that  he  would  be  allowed  but 
little  scope  for  love-making,  that  she  was 
in  sonae  sort  afraid  of  him  ;  but  he  per- 
ceived also  that  in  a  quiet  undemonstra- 
tive way  6he  was  very  gracious  .to  him. 
She  never  ignored  him,  as  young  ladies 
will  sometimes  Ignore  young  men,  but 
thought  of  liim  even  in  his  absence,  and 
was  solicitous  for  his  comfort.  He  was 
clever  enough  to  read  little  signs,  and 
was  sure  at  any  rate  that  she  liked  him. 

"  Why  did  you  not  postpone  the  party 
till  George  was  gone  1  '*  Sir  Harry  said 
to  his  wife. 

"  The  Fitzpatricks  also  go  on  Mon- 
day," she  answered,  "  and  we  could  not 
re^se  them." 

Then  again  it  occurred  to  Sir  Harry 
that  life  would  not  be  worth  having  if 
he  was  to  be  afraid  to  allow  his  daughter 
to  go  to  a  piicnic  in  company  with  her 
cousin. 

There  is  a  bridge  across  the  water  at 
the  top  of  Airey  Force,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  whole 
of  our  Lake  country.  The  entire  party 
on  their  arrival  of  course  went  up  to  the 
bridge,  and  then  the  entire  party  of  course 
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descended.  How  it  happened  tliat  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  George .  and 
Emily  were  there  again,  and  were  there 
unattended,  who  can  tell?*  If  she  had 
meant  to  be  cauti6us,  she  must  very 
much  have  changed  her  plans  in  allow- 
ing herself  to  be  led  thither.  And  as 
he  stood  th'ere,  with  no  eye  resting  on 
them,  his  arm  was  round  her  waist  and 
she  was  pressed  to  his  side. 

**  Dearest,  ddarest,'*"  he  said;  **iaay  I 
believe  that  you  love  me  1 "' 

"  I  have  said  so.  You  may  believe  it 
if  you  will." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  make  the  dis- 
tance greater  between  them.  She  leant 
against  him  willingly. 

**  Dear  George,  I  do  love  you.  My 
choice  has  been  made.  I  have  to  trust 
to  you  for  everything." 

"  You  shall  never  trust  in  vain,"  he 
said. 

"  You  must  reform,  you  know,"  she 
said,  turning  round  and  looking  up  into 
bis  face  with  a  smile.     "  They  say  that* 
you  hava  been,  wild.     You  must  not  be 
wild  any  more,  sir." 

"  I  will  reform. .  I  kaye  reformed;  I 
say  it. boldly ;  I  have  become  an  altered 
mail  since  I  knew  you.  I  have  lived 
with'  one  hope,  and  even  the  hope  alone 
has  changed  me.  Now  I  have  got  all 
that  I  have  hoped  for.  Oh,  Eiiaily,  I 
wish'  you  knew  how  much  I  love  you ! " 

They  were  there  on  the  bridge,  or 
roaming  together  alone  among  the  woods, 
for  nearly  an  hour  after  that,  till  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  who  knew  the  value  of  the 
prize  and 'the  nature  of  the  man,  began 
to  fear  that  she  had  been  remiss  in  her 
duty  as  chaperon.  As  Emily  came 
down,  and  .joined  the  party  at  last,  she 
was  perfectly  regardless  either  of  their 
fix>wnsr  or  smiles.  There  had  been  one 
last  compact  made  between  the  lovers. 

"George,"  she  had  said,  "whatever 
it  may  cost  us,  let  there  be  no  secrets." 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  replied. 

"I  will  tell  Mamma  to-night;  and 
you  must  tell  Papa.  You  will  promise 
mel" 

"  Certainly.  It  is  what  I  should  in- 
sist on  doing  myaolfl  I  could  not  stay 
in  his  house  undet  other  circumstances. 
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But  you  too  must  promise-  me  one  thing, 
Emily." 

"What  is  it?'' 

"  Y6u  will  be  true  to  me,  even-  though 
he  should  "refuse  his  consent  ? " 

She  paused  before  she  answered  him. 

"  I  will  be  true  to  you.  I  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  true  to  you.  My  love 
was  a  thing,  to  give,  but  when  given  I 
cannot  take  it  back.  I  will  be  true  to 
you,  but  of  course  we  cannot  be  married 
unless  Pdpa  consents." 

He  urgpd  her  no  further. .  He  was 
too  wise  to  think  it  possible  that  he 
could  do  so  withou-t  injuring  his  cause. 
Then  they  found  the  others,  and  Emily 
made  her  apologies  to  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick 
for  the  delay  with  a  quiet  dignity  that 
struck  her  Cousin  George  almost  with 
awe.  How  had  it  been  that  such  a  one 
a8(  he  had  won  so  great  a  creature  ? 

George,  as  he  was  driven  home  by  his 
young  companion,  was  full  of  joyous 
chatter  and  light  small  talk.  He  had 
done  a  good  stroke  of  business,  and  was 
happy.  If  only  the  Baronet  couJd  b« 
brought  round,,  all  th;e  troubles  which 
had  enveloped  him  since  a  beard  had 
first  begun  to  grow  on  his  chin  would 
disappear  as  a  mist  beneath  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun ;  or  even  if  there  still  might 
be  a  trouble  or  two, — and  as  he  thought 
of  his  prospects  he  remembered  that 
they  could  not  all  be  made  to  disappear 
in  the  mist  fashion, — there  would  be 
that  which  would  gild  the  clouds.  At 
any  rate  he  had  done  a  good  stroke  of 
business.  And  he  loved  th'e  girl  tCM). 
He  thought  that  of  all  the  girkhe-had 
seen  about  town,  or  about  the  country 
either,  she  was  the  bonniest  and  the 
brightest  and  the  most  cl6ver:  It  might 
well  have  been  that  a  poor  devil  like  he 
in  search  of  an  heiress  might  have  bieen 
forced  to  put  up  with  personal  disadvan- 
tages,— ^with  age,  with  plain  looks,  with 
vulgar  manners,,  with  low  birth ;  but 
here,  so  excellent  was  his  fortune,  there 
was  everything  which  fortune  could  giv^! 
Love  her?  Of  course  he  loved  her. 
He  would  dd  anything  on  earth  for  her. 
And  how  joUy  they  would  be  together 
when  they  got  hold  of  their  share  of 
that  20,000^  a  year !    And  how  joUy  it 
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would  "be  to  owe  nothing  to  anybody  ! 
As  he  thought  of  this,  however,  there 
came  upon  him  the  reminiscence  of  a 
certain  Captain  Stubber,  and  the 
further  reminiscence  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Abraham  Hart,  with  both  of  whom 
he  had  had  dealings ;  and  he  told  him- 
self that  it  would  behove  him  to 
call  up  all  his  pluck  when  discussing 
those  gentlemen  and  their  dealings,  with 
the  Baronet.  He  was  sure  that  the 
Baronet  would  not  like  Captain  Stubber 
nor  Mr.  Hart,  and  that  a  good  deal  of 
pluck  would  be  needed.  But  on  the 
whole  he  had  done  a  great  stroke  of 
business;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  his 
success,  talked  and  chatted  all  the  way 
home,  till  the  youth  who  was  driving 
him  thought  that  George  was  about  the 
nicest  fellow  that  he  had  ever  met.    . 

Emily  Hotspur,  as  she  took  her  place 
in  the  carriage,  was  very  silent.  She 
also  had  much  of  which  to  think,  much 
on  which — as  she  dreamed — to  con- 
gratulate herself.  But  she  could  not 
think  of  it  and  talk  at  the  same  time. 
She  had  made  her  little  apology  with 
graceful  ease.  She  had  just  smiled, — 
but  the  smile  was  almost  a  rebuke, — 
when  one  of  her  companions  had  ven- 
tured on  the  beginning  of  some  little 
joke  as  to  her  company,  and  then  she 
had  led  the  way  to  the  carriage.  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick  and  the  two  girls  were 
nothing  to  her  now,  let  them  suspect 
what  they  choose  or  say  what  they 
might.  She  had  given  herself  away, 
and  she  triumphed  in  the  suiTcnder. 
The  spot  on  which  he  had  told  her  of 
his  love  should  be  sacred  to  her  for 
ever.  It  was  a  joy  to  her  that  it  was 
near  to  her  own  home,  the  home  that 
she  would  give  to  him,  so  that  she 
might  go  there  with  him  again  and 
again.  She  had  very  much  to  consider 
and  to  remember.  A  black  sheep  !  No  ! 
Of  all  the  flock  he  should  be  the  least 
black.  It  might  be  that  in  the  energy 
of  his  pleasures  he  had  exceeded  other 
men,  as  he  did  exceed  all  other  men  in 
everything  that  he  did  and  said.  Who 
was  so  clever  ?  who  so  brij^ht  ?  who  so 
handsome,  so  full  of  poetry  and  of  manly 
grace  1    How  sweet  was  his  voice,  how 


fine  his  gait,  how  gracious  his  smile  I 
And  then  in  his  brow  there  was  that 
look  of  command  which  she  had  ever 
recognized  in  her  father's  face  as  belong- 
ing to  his  race  as  a  Hotspur, — only 
added  to  it  was  a  godlike  beauty  which 
her  father  never  could  have  possessed. 

She  did  not  conceal  from  herself  that 
there  might  be  trouble  with  her  father. 
And  yet  she  was  not  sure  but  that  upon 
the  whole  he  would  be  pleased  after  a 
while.  Humblethwaite  and  the  family 
honours  would  still  go  together,  if  he 
would  sanction  this  marriage;  and  she 
knew  how  he  longed  in  his  heart  that 
it  might  be  so.  For  a  time  probably  he 
might  be  averse  to  her  prayers.  Should 
it  be  so,  she  would  simply  give  him  her 
word  that  she  would  never  during  his 
lifetime  marry  without  his  permission, 
— and  then  she  would  be  true  to  her 
troth.  As  to  her  truth  in  that  respect 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  She  had  given 
her  word ;  and  that,  for  a  Hotspur,  must 
be  enough. 

She  could  not  talk  as  she  thought  of 
all  this,  and  therefore  had  hardly  spoken 
when  George  appeared  at  the  carriage 
door  to  give  the  ladies  a  hand  as  they 
came  into  the  house.  To  her  he  was 
able  to- give  one  gentle  pressure  as  she 
passed  on;  but  she  did  not  speak  to 
him,  nor  was  it  necessary  that  she  should 
do  so.  Had  not  everything  been  said 
already] 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  I   KNOW  WHAT  YOU   ARE." 

The  scene  which  took  place  that  night 
between  the  mother  and  daughter  may 
be  easily  conceived.  Emily  told  her 
tale,  and  told  it  in  a  manner  which  left 
no  doubt  of  her  persistency.  She  cer- 
tainly meant  it.  Lady  Elizabeth  had 
almost  expected  it.  There  are  evils 
which  may  come  or  may  not ;  but  as  to 
which,  though  we  tell  ourselves  that 
they  may  still  be  avoided,  we  are  in- 
wardly almost  sure  that  they  will  come. 
Such  an  evil  in  the  mind  of  Lady  Eliza- 
beth had  been  Cousin  George.  Not 
but  what  she  herself  would  have  liked 
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him  for  a  son-in-law  had  it  not  heen  so 
certain  that  he  was  a  black  sheep. 

"Your  father  will  never  consent  to 
it,  my  dear." 

"  Of  course,  Mamma,  I  shall  do  nothing 
unless  he  does." 

"  You  will  have  to  give  him  up." 
"  No,  Mamma,  not  that ;  that  is  be- 
yond what  Papa  can  demand  of  me.  I 
shall  not  give  him  up,  but  I  certainly 
shall  not  marry  him  without  Papa's  con- 
sent, or  yours." 
"Nor  see  him?" 

"  Well ;  if  he  does  not  come,  I  cannot 
see  him." 

"  Nor  correspond  with  him  ?" 
"  Certainly  not,  if  Papa  forbids  it." 
After  that.  Lady  Elizabeth  did  give 
way  to  a  considerable  extent.  She  did 
not  tell  her  daughter  that  she  considered 
it  at  all  probable  that  Sir  Harry  would 
yield ;  but  she  made  it  to  be  understood 
that  she  herself  would  do  so  if  Sir  Harry 
would  be  persuaded.  And  she  acknow- 
ledged that  the  amount  of  obedience 
promised  by  Emily  was  all  that  could 
be  expected.  "But,  Mamma,"  said 
Emily,  before  she  left  her  mother,  "  do 
you  not  know  that  you  love  him  your- 
self?" 

"Love  is  such  a  strong  word,  my 
dear." 

"  It  is  not  half  strong  enough,"  said 
Emily,  pressing  her  two  hands  together. 
"  But  you  do.  Mamma  ?" 

"  I  think  he  is  very  agreeable,  cer- 
tainly." 

"  And  handsome? — only  that  goes  for 
nothing." 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  fine-looking  man." 
"  And  clever  ?     I  don't  know  how  it 
is ;  let  there  be  who  there  may  in  the 
room,  he  is  always  the  best  talker." 
"  He  knows  how  to  talk,  certainly." 
"  And,  Mamma,  don't  you  think  that 
there  is  a  something, — I  don't  know 
what, — something  not  at  all  like  other 
men  about  him  that  compels  one  to  love 
him  ?     Oh,  Mamma,  do  say  something 
nice  to  me!  To  me  he  is  everything  that 
a  man  should  be." 

"  I  wish  he  were,  my  dear." 
**  As  for  the  sort  of  life  he  has  been 
leading,  spending  more  money  than  he 


ought,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  he  has 
promised  to  reform  it  altogether ;  and 
he  is  doing  it  now.  At  any  rate,  you 
must  admit.  Mamma,  that  he  is  not 
false." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear." 

"Why  do  you  speak  in  that  way. 
Mamma  ?  Does  he  talk  like  a  man  that 
is  false  ?  Have  you  ever  known  him  to 
be  false  ?  Don't  be  prejudiced,  Mamma, 
at  any  rate." 

The  reader  will  understand  that  when 
the  daughter  had  brought  her  mother  as 
far  as  this,  the  elder  lady  was  compelled 
to  say  "  something  nice "  at  last.  At 
any  rate  there  was  a  loving  embrace 
between  them,  and  an  understanding 
that  the  mother  would  not  exaggerate- 
the  difficulties  of  the  position  either  by 
speech  or  word. 

"  Of  course  you  will  have  to  see  your 
papa  to-morrow  morning,"  Lady  Eliza- 
beth said. 

"  George  will  tell  him  everything  to- 
night," said  Emily.  She  as  she  went  to 
her  bed  did  not  doubt  but  what  the  dif- 
ficulties would  melt.  Luckily  for  her, 
— so  luckily  ! — it  happened  that  her 
lover  possessed  by  his  very  birth  a  right 
which,  beyond  all  other  possessions, 
would  recommend  him  to  her  father. 
And  then  had  not  the  man  himself  all 
natural  good  gifts  to  recommend  him  ? 
Of  course  he  had  not  money  or  property, 
but  she  had,  or  would  have,  property ; 
and  of  all  men  alive  her  father  was  the 
least  disposed  to  be  greedy.  As  she 
half  thought  of  it  and  half  dreamt  of  it 
in  her  last  waking  moments  of  that  im- 
portant day,  she  was  almost  altogether 
happy.  It  was  so  sweet  to  know  that 
she  possessed  the  love  of  him  whom  she 
loved  better  than  all  the  world  beside. 

Cousin  George  did  not  have  quite  so 
good  a  time  of  it  that  night  The  first 
thing  he  did  on  his  return  from  Ulles- 
water  to  Humblethwaite  was  to  write  a 
line  to  his  friend  Lady  Altringham. 
This  had  been  promised,  and  he  did  so 
before  he  had  seen  Sir  Harry. 

"  Dear  Lady  A. — I  have  been  suo- 
cessful  with  my  younger  cousin.  She 
is  the  bonniest,  and  the  best,  and  the 
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brightest  girl  that  ever  lived,  and  I  am 
the  happiest  fellow.  But  I  have  not  as 
jet  seen  the  Baronet.  I  am  to  do  so 
to-night,  and  will  report  progress  to- 
morrow. I  doubt  I  shap't  find  him  so 
bonny  and  so  good  and-  so  bright.  But, 
as  you  say,  the  young  birds  ought  to  be 
too  strong  for  the  old  ones. — Yours 
most  sincerely,  G.  H," 

This  was  written  while  he  was  dress- 
ing, and  was  put  into  the  letter-box  by 
himself  as  he  came  downstairs.  It  was 
presumed  that  the  party  had  dined  at 
the  Falls;  but  there  was  **a  tea"  pre- 
pared for  them  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Sir  Harry,  suspecting  nothing,  was 
happy  and  almost  jovial  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  and  the  two  young  ladies. 
Emily  said  hardly  a  word.  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth, who  had  not  as  yet  been  told, 
but  already  suspected  something,  was 
very  anxious.  Georg^  was  voluble, 
witty,  and  perhaps  a  little  too  loud. 
But  as  the  lad  who  was  going  to  Oxford, 
and  who  had  drank  a  good  deal  of  cham- 
pagne and  was  now  drinking  sherry, 
was  loud  also,  George's  manner  was  not 
specially  observed.  It  was  past  ten 
before  they  got  up  from  the  table,  and 
nearly  eleven  before  George  was  aW©  to 
whisper  a  word  to  the  Baronet  He 
almost  shirked  it  for  that  night,  and 
would  have  done  so  had  he  not  rjemem- 
bered  how  necessary  it  was  that  Emily 
should  know  that  his  pluck  was  good. 
Of  course  she  would  be  asked  to  aban- 
don him.  Of  course  she  would  be  told 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  give  him  up. 
Of  course  she  would  give  him  up  unless 
he  could  get  such  a  hold  upon  her  heart 
as  to  make  her  doing  so  impossible  to 
her.  She  would  have  to  learn  that  he 
was  an  unprincipled  spendthrift, — ^nay, 
worse  than  that,  as  he  hardly  scrupled 
to  tell  himself.  But  he  need  not  weight, 
his  own  character  with  the  further 
burden  of  cowardice.  The  Baronet  could 
not  eat  him,  and  he  would  not  be  afraid 
of  the  Baronet.  "  Sir  Harry,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  could  you  give  me  a  minute  or 
two  before  we  go  to  bed?"  Sir  Harry 
started  as  though  he  had  been  stung, 
and  looked  his  cousin  sharply  in  the 


face  without  answering  him.  George 
ke^t  his  countenance,  and  smiled. 

"  I  won't  keep  you  long,"  he  said. 

"  You. had  better  come  to  my  room," 
said  Sir  Harry,  gruffly,  and  led  the 
way  into  his  own  sanctum.  When 
there,  he  sat  down  in  his  accustomed 
arm-chair  without  offering  George  a 
seat,  but  George  soon  found'  a  seat  for 
himself!  "  And:  now  what  is  it  1 "  said 
Sir  Harry,  with  his  blackest  frown. 

*'  I  have  asked  my  cousin  to  be  my 
wife." 

"What!  Emily?" 

"Yes,  Emily;  and  she  has  consented. 
I  now  ask  for.  your  approval."  We 
must  give  Cousin  George  hi^  due,  and 
acknowledge  that  he  made  his  little 
request  exactly  as  he  would' haye  done 
had  he  been  master  of  ten  thousand  a 
year  of  his  own,  quite  unencumbered. 

"  What  right  had  you,  sir,  to  speak 
to  her  without  coming  to  me  first?" 

"  One  always  does,  I  think,  go  to  the 
girl  first,"  said  George. 

"You  have  disgraced  yourself,  sir, 
and  outraged  my  hospitality..  You  are 
no  gentleman !" 

"  Sir  Harry,  that  is  strong  language." 

"Strong!  Of  course  it  is  strong. 
I  mean  it  to  be  strong.  I  shall  make 
it  stronger  yet  if  you  attempt  to  say 
another  word  to  her." 

"  Look  here,  Sir  Harry,  I  am  bound 
to  bear  a  good  deal  from  you,  but  I  have 
a  right  to  explain." 

"You  have  a  right,  sir,  to  go  away 
from  this,  and  go  away  you  shall." 

"  Sir  Harry,  you  have  told  me  that  I 
am  not  a  gentleman." 

"You  have  abused  my  kindness  to 
you.  What  right  have  you,  who  have 
not  a  shilling  in  the  world,  to  speak  to 
my  daughter  V  I  won't  have  it,  and  let 
that  be  an  end  of  it.  I*  won't  have 
it.  And  I  must  desire  that  you  will 
leave  Humblethwaite  to-morrow.  I 
won't  have  it." 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  I  have  not  a 
shilling." 

"Then  what  business  have  you  to 
speak  to  my  daughter  ? " 

"  Because  I  have  that  which  is  worth 
many   shillings,   and  which  you  value 
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above  all  your  property.  I  am  tlie  heir 
to  your  name  and  title.  When  you  are 
gone,  I  must  be  the  head  of  thia  family. 
1  do  not  in  the  least  quarrel  with  you 
for  choosing  to  leave  your  property  to 
your  own  child,  but  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could  to  keep  the  property  and 
the  title  together.     I  love  my  cousin." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  your  love,  sir." 

"If  that  is  all,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
that  I  can  satisfy  you." 

**  It  is  not  all;  and  it  is  not  half  all. 
And  it  isn't  because  you  are  a  j pauper. 
You  know  it  all  as  well  as  I  do,  without 
my  telling  you,  but  you  drive  me  to  tell 
you." 

"  Know  what,  sir  1 " 

"  Though  you  hadn't  a  shilling,  you 
should  have  had  her  if  you  could  win 
her, — had  your  life  been  even  fairly 
decent.  The  title  must  go  to  you, — 
worse  luck  for  the  family.  You  can 
talk  well  enough,  and  what  you  say  is 
true.  I  would  wish  that  they  should 
go  together." 

**  Of  course  it  will  be  better." 

"But,   sir, "    then    Sir    Henry 

paused. 

"  Well,  Sir  Harry  1 " 

"  You  oblige  me  to  speak  out.  You 
are  such  a  one,  that  I  do  not  dare  to  let 
you  have  my  child.  Your  life  is  so  bad, 
that  I  should  not  be  justified  in  doing 
80  for  any  family  purpose.  You  would 
break  her  heart." 

"  You  wrong  me  there,  altogether." 
You  are  a  gambler." 
I  have  been,  Sir  Harry." 

"  And  a  spendthrift  f ' 

"  Well — yes ;  as  long  as  I  had  little 
or  nothing  to  spend." 

"  I  believe  .  you  are  over  liead  and 
ears  in  debt  now,  in  spite  of  the  assist- 
ance you  have  had  from  me  vHthin 
twelve  months." 

Cousin  Greorge  remembered  the  ad- 
vice which  had  been  given  him,  that  he 
should  conceal  nothing  from  his  cousin. 
"  I  do  owe  some  money  certainly,"  he 
said. 

"  And  how  do  you  mean  to  pay  it  1 " 

"  Well — if  I  marry  Emily,  1  suppose 
that — you  will  pay  it." 

"  That's  cool,  at  any  rate." 
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"  What  can  I  say.  Sir  Harry  ? " 

"  I  would  pay  it  all,  though  it  were 
to  half  the  .property " 

"Xicss   than  a  year's  income  would 
clear    oflf    every    shilling  I   owe,   Sir    ' 
Harry." 

"  Listen  to  me,  sir.  Though  it  were 
ten  years'  income,  I  would  .pay  it  all,  if 
I  thought  that  the  rest  would  be  kept 
with  the  title,  and  that  my  .girl  would 
be  happy." 

"  I  will  make  her  happy." 

"  But,  sir,  it  is  not  only  that  you  are 
a  gambler  and  spendthrift,  and  an  un- 
principled debtor  without  even  a  thought 
of  paying.  You  are  worse  than  this. 
There ; — I  am  not  going  to  call  you 
names.  I  know  what,  you  are,  and  you 
shall  not  have  my  daughter." 

George  Hotspur  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  think  for  a  few  moments 
before  he  could  answer  a  charge  so 
vague,  and  yet,  as  he  knew,  so  well- 
founded.  Nevertheless  he  felt  that  he 
was  progressing.  His  debts  would  not 
stand  in  his  way,  if  only  he  could  make 
this  rich  father  believe  that  in  other 
matters  his  daughter  would  not  be  en- 
dangered by  the  marriage.  "I  don't 
quite  know  what  you  mean.  Sir  Harry. 
1  am  not  going  to  defend  mysel£  I 
have  done  much  of  which  I  am  ashamed. 
I  was  turned  very  young  upon  the  world, 
and  got  to  live  with  rich  people  when  I 
was  myself  poor.  I  ought  to  have 
withstood  the  temptation,  but  1  didn't, 
and  I  got  into  bad  hands.  I  don't 
deny  it.  There  is  a  horrid  Jew  has 
biUs  of  mine  now." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  that  five 
thousand  pounds  ?" 

"  He  had  half  of  it ;  and  I  had  to 
settle  for  the  last  Leger,  which  went 
against  me." 

"It  is  all  gone?" 

"  Pretty  nearly.  I  don't  pretend  but 
what  I  have  been  very  reckless  as  to 
money.  I  am  ready  to  tell  you  the 
truth  about  everything.  I  don't  say 
that  I  deserve  her ;  but  I  do  say  this, — 
that  I  should  not  have  thought  of  win- 
ning her,  in  my  position,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  title.  Having  that  in  my 
favour,  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  mis- 
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behaving  to  you  in  proposing  to  her. 
If  you  will  trust  me  now,  I  will  be  as 
grateful  and  obedient  a  son  as  any  man 
ever  had." 

He  had  pleaded  his  cause  well,  and 
he  knew  it.  Sir  Harry  also  felt  that 
his  cousin  had  made  a  better  case  than 
he  would  have  believed  to  be  possible. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  the  man  was  a 
scamp,  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  yet 
the  man's  pleading  for  himself  had  been 
efficacious.  He  sat  silent  for  fuU  five 
minutes  before  he  spoke  again,  and 
then  he  gave  judgment  as  follows : 
"  You  will  go  away  without  seeing  her 
to-morrow." 

"  If  you  wish  it." 

"  And  you  will  not  write  to  her." 

"  Only  a  line." 

"Not  a  word,"  said  Sir  Harry,  im- 
periously. 

"  Only  a  line,  which  I  will  give  open 
to  you.  You  can  do  with  it  as  you 
please." 

"  And  as  you  have  forced  upon  me 
the  necessity,  I  shall  make  inquiries  in 
London  as  to  your  past  life.  I  have 
]ieard  things  which  perhaps  may  be 
untrue." 

**  What  things.  Sir  Harry  ? " 

"  I  shall  not  demean  myself  or  injure 
you  by  repeating  them,  unless  I  find 
cause  to  believe  they  are  true.  I  do 
believe  that  the  result  will  be  such  as 
to  make  me  feel  that  in  justice  to  my 
girl  I  cannot  allow  you  to  become  her 
husband.  I  tell  you  so  fairly.  Should 
the  debts  you  owe  be  simple  debts,  not 
dishonourably  contracted,  I  will  pay 
them." 

"  And  then  she  shall  be  mine] " 

"  I'  will  make  no  such  promise.  You 
had  better  go  now.  You  can  have  the 
carriage  to  Penrith  as  early  as  you 
please  in  the  morning ;  or  to  Carlisle 
if  you  choose  to  go  north.  I  will  make 
your  excuses  to  Lady  Elizabeth.  Good 
night." 

Cousin  George  stood  for  a  second  in 
doubt,  and  then  shook  hands  with  the 


Baronet.  He  reached  Penrith  the  next 
morning  soon  after  ten,  and  breakfasted 
alone  at  the  hotel. 

There  were  but  very  few  words  spoken 
on  the  occasion  between  the  father  and 
the  daughter,  but  Emily  did  succeed 
in  learning  pretty  nearly  the  truth  of 
what  had  taken  place.  On  the  Monday 
her  mother  gave  her  the  following  note  : 

"  Dearest, — At  your  father's  bidding, 
I  have  gone  suddenly.  You  will  under- 
stand why  I  have  done  so.  I  shall 
try  to  do  just  as  he  would  have  me  ; 
but  you  will,  I  know,  be  quite  sure  that 
I  should  never  give  you  up.  Yours  for 
ever  and  ever,  G.  H." 

The  father  had  thought  much  of  it, 
and  at  last  had  determined  that  Emily 
should  have  the  letter. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  there  came 
other  guests  to  Humblethwaite,  and  it 
so  chanced  that  there  was  a  lady  who 
knew  the  Altringhams,  who  had  unfor- 
tunately met  the  Altringhams  at  Good- 
wood, and  who,  most  unfortunately, 
stated  in  Emily's  hearing  that  she  had 
seen  George  Hotspur  at  Goodwood. 

"  He  was  not  there,"  said  Emily,  quite 
boldly. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  with  the  Altringhams,  as 
usual  He  is  always  with  them  at 
Goodwood." 

"  He  was  not  at  the  last  meeting," 
said  Emily,  smiling. 

The  lady  said  nothing  till  her  lord 
was  present,  and  then  appealed  to 
him.  "Frank,  didn't  you  see  George 
Hotspur  with  the  Altringhams  at  Good- 
wood, last  July  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  and  lost  a  pony 
to  him  on  Eros." 

The  lady  looked  at  Emily,  who  said 
nothing  further ;  but  she  was  still  quite 
convinced  that  George  Hotspur  had  not 
been  at  those  Goodwood  racea 

It  is  so  hard,  when  you  have  used  a 
lie  comm  odiously,  to  bury  it,  and  get 
well  rid  of  it 
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There  is  mucli  interest  in  a  psycholo- 
gical point  of  view  in  endeavouring  to 
trace  out  the  circumstances  which  have 
determined  the  great  discoverers  in 
science  to  a  particular  line  of  study  or 
research.  But  there  is  also  much  difl&- 
cnlty  in  the  inquiry.  The  men  are  not 
great  at  first,  and  no  one  probahly  ob- 
serves, or  at  least  thinks  of  recording 
anything  regarding  them.  The  men 
themselves  either  do  not  know,  or, 
from  various  motives,  fail  to  leave  a 
record,  and  so  the  early  circumstances 
are  forgotten.  The  bias,  we  know, 
comes  often  of  direct  inheritance  and 
early  domestic  teachings ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  cause  is  very  obscure.  Dr. 
Tyndall  tells  us  that  Faradaysaid  of  him- 
self that  he  found  the  beginning  of  his 
philosophy  in  the  books  he  was  binding 
during  the  day,  by  reading  them  in  the 
hours  after  work.  Interesting  and  im- 
portant as  this  information  is,  we  desire 
more,  and  of  an  earlier  date ;  it  does 
not  carry  us  far  enough  back.  One 
would  like  to  know  why  such  books 
attracted  the  young  apprentice,  and  did 
for  him  what  they  did  not  do  for  his 
fellow-workmen.  It  is  most  likely  that 
Faraday  himself  did  not  know,  and 
perhaps  there  are  few  men  who  do 
know.  The  mental  habit  is  part  of 
their  individuality ;  it  has  not  been 
induced  by  external  conditions,  and  so 
felt  to  be  an  acquisition.  It  comes, 
doubtless,  of  an  innate  constitutional 
tendency  or  taste,  which  seizes  on  out- 
ward circumstances  in  harmony  with 
the  tone  within ;  and  these  again  react 
on  the  mind  as  appropriate  food,  giving 
growth  and  development  to  the  inherent 
tendency.  When  this  is  combined  with 
a  high  imaginative  faculty  and  power 
of  accurate  perception,  we  have  a  great 
scientific  genius.  ^ 


If  we  might  venture  on  a  conjecture  in 
Graham's  case,  in  the  want  of  all  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  we  would  sug- 
gest as  most  probable  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  studied  chemistry  in 
the  class  and  laboratory  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  in  Glasgow  University. 
Thomson  was  occupied  at  the  time 
with  an  extensive  series  of  researches 
bearing  on  the  atomic  theory,  and  in 
determining  the  combining  proportions 
of  the  various  elements  to  a  new  unit. 
His  students  aided  in  the  working  out 
of  the  results,  and  thus  to  Graham's 
view  the  very  foundations  of  the  science 
were  being  continually  laid  open.  The 
study  of  the  forces,  the  properties  and 
play  of  atoms,  led  naturally  to  that  of 
molecular  force  in  general,  to  a  contem- 
plation of  the  great  unsolved  problems 
which  marked  the  boundaries  of  che- 
mistry and  physics.  In  Graham's  mind 
as  originally  constituted  there  was  some 
faculty  or  assortment  of  powers,  so  to 
speak,  which  fell  at  once  into  unison 
with  inquiries  of  this  kind ;  and  hence 
molecular  physics  became  his  favourite 
subject  of  research.  For  the  conduct  of 
such  inquiries  his  mind  was  singularly 
fitted.  He  was  patient,  calm,  sagacious  ; 
an  impersonation  almost  of  calm  philo- 
sophy and  pure  reason,  free  alike  from 
passion  and  prejudice,  the  intellect  and 
moral  sense  ruling  supreme.  He  was 
a  man  of  simple,  retiring  character, 
neither  self-asserting,  nor  self-magnify- 
ing; neither  courting  applause,  nor  aim- 
ing to  gain  a  popular  reputation.  He 
pursued  apart,  in  the  calm  repose  of  a 
contented  life,  an  unbroken  series  of 
scientific  researches,  the  results  of  which 
were  sent  forth  from  time  to  time  to 
make  their  own  way  as  they  might. 
His  papers  are  a  model  of  clear,  logical 
statement  in  terse  and  suitable  language, 
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with  now  and  then  a  moment juy  flash 
of  the  imaginative  fire  within,  which 
sustained  a  ceaseless  energy  of  work, 
till,  alas!  too  soo-n,  the  feeble  frame- 
work was  consumed  by  its  own  fires. 

Thomas  Graham  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
on  the  2l8t  of  December,  1805.  His 
father  was  a  manufacturer  of  light 
fabrics,  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the 
West  Jndies,  and  had  been  successful 
in  business.  At  the  early  age  of  six 
and  a  half  or  seven  years,  young 
Graham  was  sent  to  the  preparatory 
school  of  Dr.  Angus.  In  1814  he  was 
removed  to  the  High  School,  where  he 
received  a  sound  classical  education 
under  Dr.  Dymock  and  Dr.  ChrystaL 
During  his  course  of  ^yq  years*  study 
in  this  institution,  he  often  gained  dis- 
tinction in  the  classes,  and  was  noted 
as  well  for  habits  of  regularity,  punc- 
tuality, and  order,  as  for  his  clever- 
ness and  proficiency.  In  1819  he 
passed  on  to  the  classes  in  the  Uni- 
ver&ity,  and  maintained  through  the 
prescribed  curriciXlum  of  four  years 
the  reputation  he  had  already  gained. 
At  the  close  of  his  course  he.  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  A.M.  And  now  his 
studies  must  have  special  bearing  on 
his  career  in  life.  His  father  had  des- 
tined him  to  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  Two  of  his  uncles  held  good 
livings  in  the  Establishment;  and  the 
family  had  such  interest  as  would  have 
secured  young  Graham  like  preferment. 
But  his  inclinations  were  not  toward 
this  walk ;  and  he  steadfastly  resisted 
argument  and  importunity,  determined, 
as  .he  said,  to  ^ive  himself  to  che- 
mistry. A  passion  for  this  delight- 
ful study  had  taken  possession  of 
him.  At  home  he  carried  on  many 
experiments,  usually  with  the  most 
simple,  .in^provised  apparatuQ,  .pieces 
of  which  have  been  preserved  by  a 
loving  sister,  and  introduced  into  a 
late  photograph  of  the  philosopher. 
To  this  early  choice  some  good  genius 
impelled  him.  He  had  no  giftB  for  the 
ministry,  and  had  he  adopted  it  he 
would  not  have  been  happy  ;  he  would 
have  missed  that  repose,  peace,  and  en- 
joyment which  his  whole  life  manifests^ 


and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  immortal 
name  which  associates  him  for  ever  with 
the  course  of  scientific  discovery.  His 
systematic  study  of  chemistry  was  car- 
ried on  first  in  the  class  and  laboratory 
of  the  University,  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  from  whom  he  received  the 
most  kind  encouragement.  He  studied 
afterwards  under  Dr.  Hope  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  we  find  him  dating  from  thence  his 
earliest  chemical  papers  in  1825  and 
1826,  when  only  in  his  twentieth  or 
twenty-first  year. 

To  those  who  know  something  of  the 
great  objects  of  chemical  research  it  will 
be  obvious  how  necessary  is  a  high  amount 
of  attainment  in  mathematical  analysis, 
and  power  of  handling  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  discovery.  John  Dalton,  who 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  made  che- 
mistry a  science,  was  an  able  mathe- 
matician ;  and  like  him  Thomas  Graham 
was  also  well  versed  in  this  science. 
Like  Dalton,  too,  he  was^for  some  time 
a  teacher  of  mathematics.  On  his  return 
from  Edinburgh  in  1827,  wishing  appa- 
rently to  do  pomething  towards  main- 
tainipg  himself — since  he. had  adopted 
his  profession  in  opposition  to  his  father's 
wishes— rhe  opened  private  classes  for 
instruction  in  mathematics,  which  he 
carried  on  for  some  time  with  great 
vigour  and  success.  But  his  devotion 
to  his  favourite  study  soon  led  him  to 
abandon  this  pursuit,  and  to  open  a 
private  laboratory  for  instruction  in 
chemistry  and  performing  commercial 
analyses.  In  1829  he  was  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Glasgow 
Mechanics'  Institution ;  and  in  the 
year  following,  on  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Ure  to  London,. he  was  elected  to  the 
Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  Ander- 
son's XTniversity.  Thus,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  was  placed  in  an  honour- 
able .position  which  secured  him  a 
moderate  but  sufficient  income.  It  has 
been  stated,  in  a  sketch  of  his  life,  that 
''at  an  early  stage  of  his  career  he 
endured,  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  che- 
mistry, privations  and  sufierings  so 
severe  that  they  are  believed  to  have 
permanently  injured  his  health."  This 
is,  howeyer,  most  certainly  a  mistake. 
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^0  doubt  his  father  was,  for  a  time,  in 
some  measure  alienated  from   him  by 
his  opposition  to  his  wishes  in  regard 
to    a    profession ;    but   that    he    ever 
carried  his  displeasure  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  leave  his  wants  uncared  for  there 
is  no  evidence  ;  while  we  know  that,  at 
the  time  of  his  son's  appointment  to 
the  Chemical  Chair  in  Anderson's  Uni- 
versity, he  had  become  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  his  choice  of  a  career.     In  the 
first  year  of  his  son's  occupancy  of  the 
chair  he  instituted  a  prize  of  ten  guineas 
to  be  given  to  the  student  who  should 
most  distinguish  himself  throughout  the 
session, — a  donation  liberally  continued 
for  several   years   after.     Mr.   Graham 
continued    to    occupy   this    chair    foT 
seven  years.      To  this   period  belong 
several  of  his  most  important  papers. 
Two  were  of  special  importance,  placed 
him    in    the    first   rank   of  European 
chemists,  and  led  to  the  bestowal  upon 
him  of  two  medals :  the  **  Keith  Meckl" 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
1834,  the  highest  honour  that  society 
has  to  bestow;  and  the  "Royal  Medal" 
of    the  Royal    Society  of  London    in 
1838,  for  researches,  published  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1836. 
In   1837   Mr.  'Graham  was  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  TJniver- 
sity  College,  London.      It  was  under- 
stood at  the  time  among  his  friends, 
though  no  public  notice  regarding  it 
ever  appeared,  that  the  electors  present 
were  equally  'divided  between  Mr.  Gra- 
ham and  another  distinguished  candi- 
date ;   and   that    on    Lord   Brougham 
coming   in   late,  just  as  matters  had 
reached  this  dead-lock,  the  decision  was 
referred  to  him  and  was  given  in  favour  of 
Graham.     This  chair  Graham  held  for 
eighteen  years,  prosecuting  at  the  same 
time  his  important  chemical  researches 
with    untiring     industry    and    distin- 
guished success.     Tor  several  of  the 
earlier  years  of  this  period  he  had  con- 
stantly at  his  right  hand  an  honoured 
friend   in  whom    his  chief  confidence 
was    placed.      James  Young,   now  of 
Kelly,   his    assistant    in   Glasgow,   re- 
moved with  him  to  Loudon ;  and,  imder 
this  great  master  of  original  research 


and  inventor  of  new  methods,  attained 
that  power  of  grasping  the  secrets  of 
nature  ^hich  enabled  him,  while  amass- 
ing a  <»lossal  fortune,  to  open  up  to 
us  the  prospect  of  utilizing  for  centu- 
ries to  come  the  refuse  heaps  of  our 
coal  pits  and  iron  mines,  when  the 
existence  of  our  coal  and  ironstone 
shall  be  but  traditions  of  the  past. 

Placed  now  in  the  centre  of  scientific 
activity,  and  so  to  speak  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  and  generous  English 
nation,by  which  merit,  no  matter  whence 
it  springs,  is  ever  appreciated,  and  seldom 
fails  of  its  reward,  Mr.  Graham  found 
honours  and  emoluments,  unsought  by 
him,  flowing  in  upon  him.  He  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Erench  Academy,  and  a  member  of 
all  the  most  important  foreign  socie- 
ties ;  the  office  of  Joint-Assayer  to  the 
Mint  was  conferred  upon  him ;  and  he 
was  frequently  employed  by  the  Bank 
of  England  to  make  assays.  An  analy- 
tical chemist  of  reputation  in  London 
can  make  a  large  annual  income,  but 
he  must  abandon  original  researeh. 
Professor  Tyndall  says  of  Mr.  Faraday 
that,  in  1832,  after  he  had  become 
famous,  he  could  have  made  *in  this 
way  a  steady  income  of  5,00(W.  a  year. 
He  did  do  a  little  under  nrgent  pressure 
of  friends,  and  xeceived  large  sums  ;  but 
he  soon  gave  up  the  practice  of  analysis, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  leisure  to  follow 
original  research  "was  content  to  re- 
main a  poor  man  to  the' last."  Graham 
was  exposed  to  a  like  temptation,  and- 
he  made  the  same  virtuous  choice.  The 
very  last  occasion,  we  believe,  on  which 
he  did  yield  to  solicitations  of  this  kind, 
was  one  in  which  his  feelings  of  justice 
and  fair  ^lay  were  strongljr  appealed  ta 
A  panic,  arising  from  an  *  ill-natured 
assertion  often  repeated,  pervaded  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  the  bitter  beer 
of  a  great  brewing  house.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  bitter  principle  was 
strychnine.  Conscious  of  innocence,  the 
head  of  the  firm  applied  to  Mr.  Graham 
to  make  an  analysis.  Mr.  Graham 
pleaded  want  of  time,  referred  him  to 
other  competent  chemists,  and  stated 
that,  not  caring  for  such  work,  to  pre- 
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vent  its  coming  to  liim  he  was  obliged 
to  charge  a  fee  of  100^.  By  return  of  post 
he  got  a  cheque  for  200l,  accompanied 
by  an  earnest  appeal  to  do  an  act  of 
justice  and  allay  a  groundless  panic. 
This  appeal  was  irresistible.  Dr.  Hof- 
mann,  of  the  College  of  Chemistry,  was 
called  in,  and  received  half  the  fee. 
The  analysis,  made  on  their  joint  autho- 
rity, was  published  far  and  wide,  and 
the  panic  was  allayed ;  yet  it  was  several 
years  before  the  sales  reached  the  old 
ligure.  Independently  altogether  of 
the  analysis,  it  was  shown  how  sense- 
less and  absurd  was  the  panic.  Every 
jjart  of  the  process  was  carried  on  in  the 
most  open  manner,  rendering  fraud  and 
concealment  impossible.  The  yearly 
"out-put"  would  require  16,448  ounces 
of  strychnine  to  give  the  bitter  flavour, 
the  cost  of  which  would  be  13,158/. ; 
while  at  that  time  not  more  than  1,000 
ounces  were  made  all  the  world  over. 
Besides  this  the  flavour  given  by  strych- 
nine is  peculiar,  and  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  beer  in  question. 

In  1842,  while  Mr.  Graham  occupied 
the  chair  of  Chemistry,  his  father  died 
suddenly  without  a  will ;  and,  as  eldest 
son,  he  fell  heir  to  all  his  property. 
This  consisted  of  an  estate  in  Stirling- 
shire, which  his  father  had  purchased  a 
good  many  years  before,  and  of  certain 
heritable  properties  in  Glasgow  of  the 
value  of  about  5,000/.  These  latter  he 
divided  among  a  few  near  relatives,  and 
retained  only  the  landed  property;  an 
honourable  instance  of  disinterestedness 
in  keeping  with  the  noble  generosity 
and  unseltishness  of  his  whole  life,  and 
more  remarkable  at  this  time  even  than 
it  would  have  been  thirteen  years  later, 
when  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint  alone 
produced  an  income  ample  in  compari- 
son with  his  simple  life  and  few  wants. 

In  1841,  in  concert  with  some  friends, 
he  formed  the  Chemical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, now  a  large  and  important  body ; 
and  he  was  elected  its  first  President. 
In  1842  he  published  a  treatise  on  "  In- 
organic Chemistry,"  an  admirable  outline 
of  that  part  of  the  science,  which  has 
held  its  place  well  and  passed  through 
several  editions.     The  work  was  trans- 


lated into  German  by  Professor  Otto, 
was  known  in  Germany  as  the  "  Otto- 
Graham  Chemistry,"  and  was  long  a 
favourite  work  with  students. 

In  April  1855,  on  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Jolm  Herschel,  Mr.  Graham  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Mint  Thus 
for  the  second  time  this  important  office, 
to  which  a  salary  of  1,500/.-  per  annum 
was  attached,  was  bestowed  for  eminent 
scientiflc  attainments  and  not  for  political 
services.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired, 
not  only  that  such  an  ofl&ce  were  still 
maintained,  and  reserved  as  a  reward  for 
labours  which  do  not  pay  of  themselves, 
but  that  more  such  existed  among  us — 
as  they  do  in  other  countries,  some  of 
which  are  much  more  democratic  than 
oui"  own — to  bestow  in  the  same  manner. 
Such  public  recognition  of  services  of 
this  kind  is  the  best  investment  the 
nation  could  make  for  a  few  thousands 
of  pounds  yearly. 

The  duties  of  the  Master  being  com- 
paratively light,  and  in  great  measure 
dischargeable  by  deputy,  Mr.  Graham 
had  now  more  leisure  and  freedom  from 
distraction  than  he  had  ever  before  en- 
joyed, and  he  was  not  slow  to  profit  by 
his  opportunities.  He  pursued  his  in- 
quiries with  unremitting  ardour  for  the 
fourteen  years  of  life  which  remained  to 
him;  and  had  the  good  fortune,  three 
months  before  his  death,  to  elaborate 
the  detailed  experiments  which  Anally 
established  one  of  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries which  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  philosopher  to  make.  This  paper 
was  laid  before  the  Eoyal  Society  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1869.  Exhausted  appa- 
rently by  these  anxious  and  lengthened 
inquiries,  his  health  became  much  en- 
feebled. He  had  been  for  several  years 
in  the  habit  of  going  down  from  Lon- 
don to  Malvern  from  time  to  time,  for 
bracing  air  and  change  of  scene.  A  visit 
with  this  object  was  made  early  in 
September,  and  was  so  much  profited  by 
that  he  determined  to  take  the  journey 
to  Glasgow,  where  it  was  usual  for  him 
to  spend  a  portion  of  every  autumn 
among  his  relatives,  and  thence  to 
visit  his  estate  in  the  county  of  Stir- 
ling.    Having  returned  one  day  from 
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a  long  ramble  among  the  hills,  heated 
and  fatigued,  he  threw  himself  on  a 
couch  and  fell  asleep,  having  unfortu- 
nately omitted  to  shut  down  an  open 
window.  A  severe  chill  was  the  result, 
ending  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Kext  morning  he  hurried  back  to  Lon- 
don, had  the  best  advice  and  care  at 
once,  and  the  disease  was  completely 
got  under  ;  but  being  of  fragile  frame, 
there  was  no  reserve  of  strength  on 
which  to  fall  back,  and  he  sank  from 
the  weakness  incident  to  the  sharp 
treatment  which  the  alarming  symptoms 
had  rendered  necessary.  He  died  in 
his  sixty-fourth  year,  and,  as  he  was 
never  manied,  his  landed  property  has 
been  inherited  by  a  nephew,  the  son  of 
his  brother  John.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Glasgow  and  interred,  Sept.  23, 
1869,  in  the  family  vault  in  the  Cathe- 
dral grounds. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  sketch  like  the 
present  to  give  anything  approaching 
a  complete  account  of  Graham's  re- 
searches :  we  shall  only  notice  a  few 
of  his  most  important  discoveries,  those 
especially  of  more  general  interest,  and 
which  can  be  easily  entered  into  by  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  not  acquainted  with 
chemistry. 

Among  his  many  early  researches, 
those  on  the  phosphates  stand  pre- 
eminent for  the  searching  analysis  and 
sagacity  which  they  display.  They 
established  his  reputotion  at  once  with 
continental  chemists.  When  he  took 
up  the  inquiry,  the  relations  of  phos- 
phoric acid  were  not  only  obscure,  but 
anomalous — a  standing  reproach  to  the 
science.  Graham's  experiments  and 
reasonings  cleared  all  the  difficulties 
away,  and  brought  the  whole  subject 
into  complete  harfuony  with  chemical 
theory.  "  In  order  to  appreciate  duly," 
says  a  most  competent  authority,  "  the 
mental  powers  of  the  author  of  this 
admirable  research,  we  ought  to  com- 
pare his  methods  of  reasoning  with 
those  generally  prevalent  among  co- 
temporary  chemists,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  those  of  the  present  day. 
One  would  fimcy  that  Graham  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  modem  doc- 


trine of  typic  and  polybasic  acids,  so 
clearly  does  he  describe  the  chemical 
changes,  and  consistently  classify  the 
compounds."  ^ 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  one 
main  leading  idea  pervades  most  of  Gra- 
ham's chemical  work — the  search  for 
new  truths  in  regard  to  the  intimate  con- 
stitution of  matter — the  relations  of  the 
elemental  masses  and  the  forces  they 
exliibit.  His  first  paper,  published 
when  he  was  twenty-one,  is  an  example 
of  this.  Faraday's  great  discovery  of 
the  liquefaction  of  gases  had  been  made 
three  years  before  :  Graham  now  shows, 
in  a  paper  on  the  "  Absorption  of  Gases 
by  Liquids,"  that  a  gas  absorbed  by  a 
liquid  does  not  merely  pass  into  the 
pores,  but  becomes  liquefied  on  absorp- 
tion ;  and  that  those  gases  are  the  most 
absorbable  which  are  most  easily  reduced, 
by  pressure  or  great  cold,  to  the  liquid 
form.  The  theory  for  a  long  time  was 
not  adopted  by  chemists,  but  it  is  now 
an  accepted  principle  in  molecular 
physics.  The  peculiar  relation  of  gases 
and  liquids  have  been  finally  established 
in  an  admirably  lucid  and  conclusive 
memoir  just  published — the  Bakerian 
Lecture  for  1869,  read  to  the  Eoyal 
Society  on  June  17  by  Dr.  Andrews, 
V.P.  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  It 
is  there  shown  that  these  two  forms  of 
matter  may  be  transformed  into  one 
another  by  a  series  of  unbi'oken  physical 
changes^  tJie  gas  and  the  liquid  being 
only  distant  stages  of  a  perfectly  conti- 
nuotis  process. 

The  next  five  years  were  occupied 
with  many  disconnected  researches  on 
special  subjects,  published  in  various 
journals,  each  one  of  which  was  a  true 
addition  to  chemical  theory ;  and  then 
we  come  to  the  great  subject  peculiarly 
his  own,  "  the  Diffusion  of  Gases,"  the 
publication  of  which  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh led  to  the  bestowal  of  that  So- 
ciety's highest  honour  upon  him. 
The  paper  is  in  every  way  a  masterly 
production,  whether  we  regard  the  ex- 
perimental skill,  the  logical  form,  or  the 

1  Prof.    A.    W.    Williamaon,    in   Nature, 
Nov.  4,  1869. 
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mathematical  development  of  a  law  aud 
establishment  of  a  great  truth  in  physical 
science.  He  showed  that  two  gases 
occupying  separate  vessels,  between 
■which  there  is  a  means  of  communica- 
tion, will  diffuse  into  one  another  till 
there  is  in  both  vessels  a  uniform  inter- 
mixture, which  remains  thereafter  per- 
manently unchanged.  This  interchange 
has  no  relation  to  gravity,  for  a  lighter 
gas  will  descend,  and  a  heavier  ascend, 
till  the  interchange  is  complete  and  uni- 
form throughout.  The  same  volumes  of 
different  gases  escape  in  times  which  are 
very  unequal,  and  depend  on  the  density 
of  the  gas ;  light  gases  diffuse  more 
readily  than  heavy  ones.  If  we  have 
hydrogen  on  one  side  of  a  screen,  dia- 
phragm, or  plug  of  stucco,  "with  pores  or 
apertures  perfectly  invisible,  and  common 
air  on  the  other  side,  an  interchange 
takes  place ;  in  a  certain  time  1  measure 
of  air  is  exchanged  for  3*8  mea- 
sures of  hydrogen,  and  the  interchange 
goes  on  rapidly  till  the  two  gases  are 
in  a  state  of  uniform  mixture.  The 
numbers  1  and  3*8  are  called  "diffusion 
volumes,"  and  plainly  represent  the  dif- 
ftisiveness  or  inherent  molecular  energy 
of  each  gas.  He  ascertained  the  nu- 
merical proportions  of  such  volumes  for 
all  gases,  and  demonstrated  that  the 
force  is  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  densities  of  the  gases.  Thus  the 
densities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  1 
and  16,  and  the -forces  of  diffusion  are  as 
4  to  1,  or  four  times  greater  for  the  gas 
of  Um  density.  Thus  also  1  and  36 
represent  the  densities  of  hydrogen  and 
chlorine,  6  and  1  their  diffusive  forces. 
He  showed  that  the  force  must  reside  in 
the  ultimate  particles ;  it  is  a  property 
of  these,  and  not  of  masses  or  volumes; 
and  is  therefore  not  "the  result  of  acci- 
dent, but  is  a  force  inherent  in  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  all  matter  in  the 
gaseous  form.  This  is  fully  established 
by  the  fact  that  inequality  of  density  is 
not  necessary  to  diffusion  :  two  gases  of 
the  same  density  will  diffuse  into  one 
another,  the  force,  velocity,  or  diffusive 
volume  being  in  this  case  equaL  In 
the  case  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  equal 
volumes  of  which  differ  greatly  in  weight, 


but  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms 
and  maintain  themselves  equally  under 
atmospheric  pressure,  each  component 
atom  must  have  the  same  inherent  energy, 
the  greater  velocity  df  the  hydrogen  atom 
compensating  for  its  lesser  weight.  The 
solid,  perfectly  elastic,  spherical  atoms  of 
which  gases  are  now  considered  to  con- 
sist, are  in  constant  motion.  With  veloci- 
ties differing  in  different  gases  :  confined 
in  vessels  they  impinge  against  its  sides 
without  loss  of  motion,  owing  to  their 
perfect  elasticity.  If  the  vessel  be  porous, 
the  gas  is  projected  through  the  apertures 
and  the  external  air  is  carried  inwards. 
It  is  this  molecular  or  atomic  movement 
which  gives  to  gases  that  great  elastic 
force  which  enables  them  to  resist  com- 
pression. 

These  mblecular  movements  were  in- 
vestigated in  later  papers  (1846-49-63) 
under  new  aspects  and  different  con- 
ditions :  their  escape  into  a  vacuum, 
first  through  a  fine  aperture  in  a  thin 
plate,  which  was  termed  "effusion," 
and  secondly  through  long  capillary 
tubes,  which  he  called  "  transpiratiou." 
Effusion  was  found  to  follow  the  same 
law  as  diffusion,  above  -stated ;  the  rate 
not  being  affected  by  an  artificial  con-  • 
densation  or  rarefaction  of  the  gas. 
Transpiration,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
no  relation  either  to  diffusion  or  effu- 
sioiL  The  lute  was  independent  of  the 
material  of  the  tube,  and  inversely  as 
its  length,  while  the  remarkable  result 
came  out,  that  if  the  density  of  any 
given  volume  be  doubled  the  gas  will 
pass  through  the  tube  into  the  vacuum 
in  half  the  time,'in  one-third  of  the  time 
if  the  density  be  threefold,  and  so  on. 
For  different  gases  the  rate  was  found 
to  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  gas ;  for 
oxygen,  the  great  life-giver  of  our  globe, 
the  rate  of  passage  through  capillaries 
was  found  less  than  that  of  any  other 
gas.  The  rates  for  the  various  gases 
were  investigated  and  tabulated. 

These  unequal  mdecular  movements 
were  ingeniously  applied  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  mixed  gases,: and  to  determine 
whether  a  given  gas  was  simple  or  a 
mixture.  He  showed  how  beneficently 
the  principle  operates  in  the  economy 
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of  nature.  Noxious  and  heavy  gases 
— arising  from  combustion,  respiration, 
miasmata,  and  other  causes — are  not 
permitted  to  accumulate  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  they  are  borne  aloft 
by  diffusion,  and  dispersed  widely 
through  the  atmosphere,  so  that  its 
healthfol  constitution  and  uniformity 
are  from  age  to  age  maintained. 

Although,  the  law  of  effusion  is  the 
same  as  that  of  diffusion,  yet  the  pheno- 
mena are  essentially  different.  The 
effusion  movement  affects  masses  of 
gas,  the  diffusion  movement  molecules 
only;  and  the  former  kind  of  impulse 
is  many  thousand,  times  greater  than 
the  letter.  The  transpiration  phenomena 
are  most  peculiar,  isolated  from  all  at 
present  known  about  gases. — The  series 
of  experiments  was  not  brought  to  a 
close  without  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  absohite  velocity  of  the  molecular 
movement,  the  observations  preceding 
having  reference  only  .to  relative  velo- 
cities. This  was  accomplished  in  a  most 
delicate  manner  for  several  gases,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  molecules  of 
hydrogen,  the  lightest  known  substance 
and  the  most  diffusive,^  dispersed  them- 
selves in  gas  poriisctly  still  to  a  distance 
of  13^  inches  in  a  single  minute;  that, 
similarly,  the  molecules  of  perfectly  still 
air  altered,  their  position  spontaneously 
at  the  rate  of  20  inches  in  5^  minutes. 
This.molfecular  movement  may  become 
a  powerful  agency  in  distributing  heat 
through  the  volume  of  a  gas.  It  was 
for  these  researches  on  gases  that  the 
Eoyal  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham in  1*850  by  the  Council  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  London. 

The  study  of  the  molecular  move- 
ments of  gases  naturally  led  Mr.  Graham 
to  consider  the  same  force  in  liquids; 
and  we  now  find  him  accordingly  taking 
up  the  subject  of  diffusion  as  affecting 
this  state  of  matter,  and.  developing  by 
his  researches  laws  which,  while  they 
are  no  less  curious  and  interesting  than 
those  established  for  gases,  have  led  to 
results  of  greater  practical  value.  The 
subject  was  entirely  new,  wholly  Gra- 
ham's own,  and  so  thoroughly  was  it 
worked  by  him  that  he  left  scarcely 


a  fact  to  be  gleaned  by  the  industry 
of  others.      He  saw  from  the  first  its 
bearing  on  molecular  physics;  and  to 
search  out   *'  these   deep   things  '*   was 
the  purpose  ever  present  to  him.    Diffu- 
sion, had  indeed  been,  in  one  aspect  of 
the  subject,. studied  before;  but  it  was 
the  diffusion  of  tha  compound  solution 
and  not  that  of  the  minute  solids  con- 
tained in   it.     The  whole  phenomena, 
indeed,  had  been  masked  and  compli- 
cated by  being  looked  at  in  connection 
with  Endosmose,   where  the   imbibing 
power  of  a  membrane  oomes  into  play. 
The  inquiry  formed  the  subject  of  the 
Baker! an   Lecture   read    to   the  Eoyal 
Society  in  1850,  and  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  the  conditions  of  a  simple 
experiment..    Into  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
cylinder   filled    with    water   a    mixed 
solution  of  two  salts,  say  common  salt 
and   muriate  of  potash,  is  introduced    ' 
by    means    of  a   pipette,    which    can 
be  quite  well  done  without  disturbing 
the  water.     The  two  salts  immediately 
begin   to  rise  through  the  water,  but 
at  unequal  rates,  and  after  several  days 
there  will  be  a  tolerably  complete  sepa- 
ration;  so  that  if  water  be  drawn  off 
from  different  levels  in  the  jar,  it  will 
be    found    to    contain    very    different 
quantities  of  the  two  salts.     The  one 
diffuses  more  rapidly  than  the  other; 
and  if  time  be  given,  the  separation 
of  the  two  will  be  complete.     In  the 
course^  of  his  exhaustive  inquiry,  Mr. 
Graham,  developed  many  beautiful  lawf 
which   place   liquid   diffusion    in    the 
closest    possible    relation    to    gaseous 
diffusion — "a  relation   reaching   down 
to   the   very  basis   of    molecular  che- 
mistry."   Wfe   do   not  deal  here  with 
the  atoms  of  Dalton,  but  with  masses 
more  simply  related   in  weight.     We 
may  suppose  that  these  atoms,  which 
are  the  true  combining  proportions  in 
all  chemical  combinations,  are  grouped 
together  in  such  numbers  as  to  form 
larger  molecules,  either  of  equal  weight 
for  different  substances,  or  of  weights 
bearing  a  simple  relation  to  one  another. 
It  is  this  new  class  of  molecules,  and 
not  the  Daltonian   atoms,  which  play 
so  important  a  part  in  liquid  diffvisioiu 
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Among  the  great  variety  of  sub- 
stances examined  with  reference  to 
their  diflfusibility,  another  grand  rela- 
tion was  established.  Those  having 
high  diflfusive  mobility  are  such  as 
crystallize  readily  ;  those  of  low  mobi- 
lity either  do  not  crystallize,  or  are 
made  to  take  this  form  with  extreme 
difficulty.  The  latter  group  compre- 
hends starch,  albumen,  the  gums,  the 
hyd rated  silicates,  and  many  others, 
among  all  which  that  of  highest  mobi- 
lity has  seven  times  less  mobility  than 
Epsom  salt,  the  least  diflfasible  of  the 
other  class.  Gelatine  being  the  type 
of  the  bodies  of  the  second  class,  Gra- 
ham gave  the  group  the  name  of  col- 
loids, from  the  Greek  kolhy  jelly  or 
glue  ;  the  others,  of  course,  are  crys- 
talloids. They  appear  like  diflferent 
worlds  of  matter  :  their  properties  are 
characteristically  different.  Of  the  one 
is  built  up  an  animal  and  vegetable 
world ;  of  the  other  a  mineral  king- 
dom. The  distinction  between  them 
is  one  of  intimate  molecular  consti- 
tution ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  peculiar  aggregation,  state  of  mobi- 
lity, and  chemical  indifference,  admi- 
rably fit  the  colloid  structure  for  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  organic  processes 
of  life.  It  may,  indeed,  be  looked  upon 
as  alone  the  source  of  that  force  which 
appears  in  all  the  phenomena  of  vita- 
lity. 

An  admirable  application  of  the  laws 
of  diffusion,  in  regard  to  these  two 
classes  of  substances,  was  made  by 
Graham  himself  in  chemical  analysis. 
He  had  in  the  interval  (1854)  given 
at  the  Royal  Society  a  second  Bake- 
rian  Lecture  "  On  the  Osmotic  Force." 
This  refers  to  the  singular  property 
possessed  by  certain  membranes  of  pro- 
moting the  interchange  of  substances 
placed  in  contact  with  them,  discovered 
before  Graham's  time  by  Dutrochet,  and 
termed  by  him  Endosmose  and  Exos- 
mose,  in  reference  to  the  directions  of  the 
movement.  The  membrane  or  septum 
must  be  a  colloid,  and  its  two  surfaces 
must  be  exposed  to  chemical  actions  of 
different  kinds,  more  intense  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.     Graham  had 


carefully  studied  the  phenomena  for 
himself,  and  conducted  a  long  expe- 
rimental inquiry  upon  the  action  of  this 
singular  molecular  force,  called  the 
Osmotic,  in  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
stances ;  and  he  was  therefore  now  in 
a  much  better  condition  to  apply  the 
principles  of  diffusion  to  a  complete 
separation  of  substances  in  solution. 
It  was  found  that,  though  the  colloids 
are  chemically  inert  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  yet  they  have  a  peculiar  activity 
arising  from  their  constitution — their 
softness  partakes  of  fluidity,  and  enables 
them  to  become  a  medium  of  liquid 
diffusion,  like  water  itself.  Hence  comes 
their  use  in  aiding  the  separation  of  the 
ingredients  in  a  solution.  To  such 
separation  Mr.  Graham  applied  the 
term  "Dialysis."  The  most  suitable 
membrane  to  employ  as  a  septum  is 
parchment  paper — that  is,  unsized  paper 
altered  by  a  short  immersion  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  a  wetted  state  this 
paper  can  easily  be  applied  to  a  gutta- 
percha hoop,  and  fastened  by  a  string 
or  elastic  band,  so  as  to  form  the  bottom 
of  a  small  tray,  in  shape  like  a  sieve. 
This  tray  is  the  "  Dialyser."  Into  it  is 
put  the  mixture  to  be  examined,  and 
the  tray  is  then  floated  on  the  surface 
of  a  shallow  dish  of  pure  water.  In 
a  day  or  two  the  solid  crystalloid  in  the 
mixture  will  diffuse  out,  through  the 
septum  of  parchment  paper,  into  the 
pure  water,  and  so  be  easily  had  in  a 
separate  form,  and  perfectly  pure  state. 
A  mineral  poison,  for  example,  mixed 
with  various  articles  of  food,  will  in 
this  way  diffuse  out  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  be  obtained  quite  pure.  The  pro- 
cess has  this  immense  advantage,  that 
for  the  detection  and  removal  of  the 
poison  no  extraneous  substance  needs 
to  be  introduced — it  has  merely  to  be 
separated  from  the  pure  water  by  evapo- 
ration. The  process  also  affords  the 
means  of  freeing  many  organic  colloid 
bodies  from  impurities  of  the  crystalloid 
class,  which  could  not  be  removed  by 
any  other  method.  It  is,  hence,  a  new 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  and 
is  extensively  employed  in  pharmacy 
and  in  analysis. 
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Graham  tlins  conceives  of  the  theory 
of  this  remarkable  process.  Masses  will 
not  permeate  the  septum,  but  molecules 
only,  moved  by  the  force  of  diffusion. 
This  septum,  or  hydrated  colloid,  gives 
up  water,  molecule  by  molecule,  to  the 
molecules  of  the  crystalloid  in  the 
mixture ;  such  attraction  being  an  inhe- 
rent property  of  the  crystalloid.  The 
liquid  medium  required  for  diffusion 
is  thus  obtained  ;  and  the  crystalloid  is 
carried  through  the  septum.  A  sub- 
stance, such  as  gum  or  other  colloid, 
possessing  a  feeble  affinity  for  water, 
cannot  separate  water  from  the  moist 
septum,  and  so  fails  to  open  the  door 
for  its  own  passage  outwards  by  diffu- 
sion. He  illustrates  the  process  by  the 
well-known  fact  regarding  a  soap-bubble 
filled  with  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen. 
Neither  gas  can  penetrate  the  water- 
film  ;  but  the  carbonic  acid,  being  solu- 
ble in  water,  is  condensed  and  dissolved 
by  the  film,  and  so  passes  out ;  while 
the  hydrogen,  insoluble  in  water,  is 
retained  within  the  vesicle. 

The  application  of  the  process  to  the 
detecting  of  poisons  in  medicolegal  in- 
quiries is  obvious.  An  unknown  poison 
is  separated  by  dialysis  from  a  great 
variety  of  substances  in  a  mixture,  and 
in  its  state  of  solution  in  pure  water 
made  ready  for  examination  by  chemical 
re-agents,  whether  the  poison  be  mineral 
or  organic.  And  the  process  is  the  more 
striking  when  it  is  considered  that  all 
soluble  poisonous  substances,  of  which- 
ever origin,  are  of  the  crystalloid  class, 
and  accordingly  pass  through  colloidal 
septa.  Mr.  Graham  found  that  quanti- 
ties so  minute  as  the  ten- thousandth 
part  of  the  mass — that  is,  about  half  a 
grain  in  one  pound — will  thus  dialyse 
out  of  a  mixture.  The  writer  of  this 
notice  has,  however,  been  informed 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Penny,  who  was  well 
known  for  his  extraordinary  skill  in 
detecting  poisons,  that  quantities  often 
occur  so  excessively  minute  that  they 
will  not  pass  through  the  col  loidal  septum, 
and  yet  can  be  detected  with  the  utmost 
certainty  by  chemical  re-agents. 

It  was  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  vast 
importance  of  these  various  papers — on 


liquid  diffusion,  the  osmotic  force,  diffu- 
sion applied  to  analysis,  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  all  substances  as  colloids  or 
crystalloids — as  advancing  chemical 
physics,  that  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1 862 
bestowed  upon  Graham  the  Copley 
Medal. 

We  come  now  to  consider  briefly  the 
last,  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  the 
most  brilliant,  of  all  the  discoveries  of 
Graham.  His  researches  on  the  subject 
form  a  series  laid  before  the  Eoyal 
Society;  the  last  only  two  months 
before  his  death.  His  first  paper,  on 
the  absorption  of  gases,  led  to  the  re- 
searches on  gaseous  diffusion  ;  these  led 
to  liquid  diffusion,  and  this  again  to 
dialysis  and  the  theory  of  colloids  and 
crystalloids,  while  this  last  directly  con- 
ducted him  to  his  latest  discovery — ^a 
great  climax  in  the  train  of  thought 
which  ran  through  all  his  principal 
memoirs,  and  guided  his  inquiries  on 
the  related  parts  of  chemistry  and  physics 
for  a  period  of  forty  years.  In  his  later 
investigations  Mr.  Graham  was  assisted 
by  a  promising  young  chemist,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Eoberts,  whose  co-operation  he  grate- 
fully acknowledges  in  several  papers. 

A  film  of  india-rubber,  such  as  little 
toy  balloons  are  made  of,  is  impervious 
to  air  or  gas,  but  has  the  power  of  lique- 
fying the  gases  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of 
which  our  atmosphere  is  composed. 
They  penetrate  its  substance  as  liquids, 
and  appear  again  on  the  other  side  as 
gases.  But  2^  times  more  oxygen  passes 
through  than  nitrogen.  The  colloid 
septum  keeps  back  half  the  nitrogen, 
and  allows  the  other  half  to  pass  through 
with  the  whole  of  the  oxygen.  "  The 
film  is  thus  a  dialytic  sieve."  This  fact 
being  discovered,  and  known  for  some 
time,  Graham  seized  upon  a  remarkable 
observation  of  two  foreign  chemists, 
Deville  and  Troost,  that  hydrogen  passes 
rapidly  through  plates  of  iron  and  pla- 
tinum at  a  high  temperature ;  and  drew 
the  conclusion,  warranted  by  his  own 
experiments,  that  these  and  other  metals 
act  as  colloidal  septa  in  liquefying  and 
condensing  hydrogen,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  India  rubber  film  above  mentioned. 
The    strong  mutual  repulsion  of   the 
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gaseous  molecules  resists  chemical  combi- 
nation, and  limits  their  power  of  passing 
into  the  minute  pores  of  solids.     These 
are  more  accessible  to  liquids  than  to 
gases,  and  it  must  be  in  the  liquid  state 
that  they  pass,  becoming  air  again  if 
they  make  good  their  escape.     The  con- 
elusion  is  fully  warranted  that  the  soft 
colloidal   metals — iron,   platinum,   and 
palladium — have  a  dialytic  action ;  they 
have  a  **  solution  affinity,''  and  act  like 
septa  in  dissolving  and  absorbing  gases, 
and  have  a  power  of  separating  hydrogen 
from  other  gases.     This  conclusion  was 
established  by  a  series  of  experiments 
running    through    several    years,    and 
occupying  three  or  four  memoirs;   as 
also  the  conclusion  that  these  are  almost 
the  only  metals  which  thus  absorb  gases, 
while  hydrogen  and  coirbonic  oxide  are 
almost  the  only  gases,  on  which  metals 
thus  act — palladium  on  hydrogen,  iron 
on  carbonic  oxide.     Pisdladium,  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  absorbs  from  600  to 
950  times  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen, 
which  does  not  again  part  fi'om  it  except 
under  the  influence  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture;  and  the  same  affinity  holds  in 
regard  to  iron  and  carbonic  oxide — 6 
or  8  volumes  of.  which  are  absorbed,  or 
as  Graham  termed'  it,  ocdvdedy  by  one 
volume  of  iron  when  heated  to  redness, 
and  which  does  not  part  from  the  iron 
when  it  cools.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen 
which  can  be  introduced  into  palladium 
at  a  high  temperature  is  small,  but  it  is 
still   present,  and  travels  through  the 
metal  by  a  process  like  that  by  which 
carbon  pervadea  iron  in  the  formation  of 
steel.    Graham  held,  indeed,  that  his  col- 
loid theory  was  the  true  explanation,  of 
the  formation  of  steel :  the  carbon  must 
first  be  converted  into  carbonic  oxide, 
which  is  then  absorbed  as  a  liquid  by  the 
colloid  metallic  septum,  and  so  permeates 
the  whole  mass.  At  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture the  permeability  of  a  palladium 
plate  by  hydrogen  was  very  great,  the 
velocity  being  enormous  ;  but  the  plate 
was  not  permeable  to  any  other  gas. 

Now  the  peculiar  action  of  hydrogen 
and  the  hydrides  has  much  analogy  to 
that  of  metallic  oxides  and  chlorides ; 
and  a  suspicion  had  long  haunted  the 


minds  of  chemists  that  this  marvellous 
substtince,  the  most  singular,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  range  of  inorganic  nature, 
was  a  metallic  vapour ;  and  in  this  view 
of  its  nature  Faraday  longago  attempted 
its  reduction  to  the    liquid  form   by 
intense  cold  and  pressure.    In  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  the  lightest  body  in  nature 
being  a  metallic  vapour,  there  is  no  ante- 
cedent  improbability  :.  several    metals 
volatilize  most  readily,  and  are  had  from 
mixtures    by   distillation,   while   three 
known  metals  have  a  specific  gravity 
less  than  1.     Dr.  W.  All6n  Miller,  in 
his  admirable  treati3e  on  chemistry  lately 
published,   mentions  (4lh  ed.  il  312) 
that  the  beams  ih  the  chimneys  of  smelt- 
ing furnaces  and  rehneries  get  charged 
or  studded  throughout  with  crystals  of 
copper  and  gold ;  and  that  of  the  lead 
15  per  cent,  escapes  up  the  chimney, 
and  would  be  lost  if  not  arrested ;  while 
metals  the  most  dense  and  obdurate  can 
be    instantaneously    dispersed    by    an 
electric  discharge  or  a  powerful  burning 
glass. 

The  powerftil  condensation  of  hydro- 
gen by  palladium  brought  out  the  strong 
probability  that  palladium  with  its 
occluded  hydrogen  was  really  a  metallic 
alloy ;  and  as  dloys  have  a  peculiar  set 
of  properties  iii  relation  to  those  of  the 
metaU  which  make  them  up,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham now  instituted  a^  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  whether  the  com- 
pound of  palladium  and'  hydrogen  had 
such  a  class  of  properties.  These  re- 
searches were  completely  successful ;  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  m^gnetical  pro- 
perties, in  their  relations  alike  to  the 
two  components  and  to  other  substances, 
clearly  show  that  the  compound  is  a 
true  alloy.  To  its  being  such  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  hydrogen  can  be 
driven  off  by  great  heat  is  not  a  tenable 
objection,  since  we  know  that  when 
brass  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
the  zinc  is  driven  off  and  the  copper  left 
remaining.  To  the  metal  of  which 
hydrogen  is  the  vapour,  Graham  gave 
the  name  of  hydrogenium  in  conformity 
with  the  usual  nomenclature ;  and 
though  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
it  in  a  separate  form,  it  is  now  accepted 
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by  chemists  as  a  new  metal.  He  was 
able,  however,  to  ascertain  many  of  its 
properties.  It  is  a  little  lighter  than 
potassium,  bat  heavier  than  lithium, 
the  specific  gravity  being  fixed  at  'TSS ; 
it  must  be  solid,  and  have  a  wlute  me- 
tallic aspect,  and  it  must  possess  tenacity 
and  conduct  the  electric  spark  like 
the  vapour  of  mercury  and  atmospheric 
air.  Though  the  metal  has  not  yet 
been  had  in  a  separate  form,  the  alloy 
is  made  easily.  On  the  occasion  of 
M.  Dumas'  Uoge  in  London  last  year 
on  Faraday,  a  medal  of  this  alloy  was 
struck  to  commemorate  the  event  and  in 
honour  of  Graham,  whose  great  discovery 
had  been  just  completed. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  researches 
which  led  to  this  discovery,  and  before 
the  metallic  nature  of  hydrogen  had  been 
established,  another  discovery  intimately 
related  to  it  was  made  by  Graham. 

To  estimate  aright  the  vast  importance 
and  interest  of  both  discoveries,  we  must 
take  them  in  connection  with  the  recent 
revelations  of  the  spectroscope  regarding 
the  constitution  of  the  universe.     He 
knew,  as  we  have  seen,  that  soft  colloidal 
iron,  made  from  its  ore  in  our  earth, 
absorbed  or  occluded  within  it  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  carbonic  oxide ;  and 
reflecting  that,  if  a  piece  of  such  com- 
pound were  taken  up  by  a  chemist  and 
analysed,  it  would  show  him  in  what 
kind  of  atmosphere  the  metal  had  been 
burnt,  he  began  to  wonder  and  inquire 
whether  soft  colloid  iron  from  regions 
beyond  the  earth  would  be  found  to 
contain  any  occluded  gas.     If  it  did  so, 
the  gas  would  indicate  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  that  iron  had  been 
burnt.      Now  meteoric  iron  is  extra- 
telluric  ;  and  hydrogen  occurred  to  him 
as  a  probable   gas,  inasmuch  as  some 
time  before  this,  Dr.  Allen  Miller  and 
Mr.  Huggins  had  found  the  hydrogen 
lines  in  the  spectra  of  several  stars,  in 
whose  atmosphere  also  the  incandescent 
vapours  of  iron  and  other  terrestrial  ele- 
ments were  known  to  exist.  Does,  then, 
meteoric  iron  contain  occluded  hydrogen 
as  it  ought  if  burnt  in  a  hydrogen  atmo- 


sphere ?  No  time  was  lost  in  attempting 
to  answer  this  question.  He  obtained 
a  specimen  of  the  Lenarto  meteorite — an 
iron  pure  and  malleable,  without  stony 
admixture — and  analysed  it.  His  con- 
jecture was  fully  verified.  Out  of  this 
lump  of  meteoric  iron  he  extracted  three 
times  its  own  bulk  of  gas,  collected  it  in 
a  tube,  tested  it  as  hydrogen,  and  burnt 
it.  Now  this  volume  of  gas  is  three 
times  as  much  as  that  which  under  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  can  be  forced 
into  malleable  iron.  The  metallic  mass 
therefore  must  at  last  have  found  itself 
in  a  state  of  ignition  as  a  metallic  vapour 
in  a  dense  atmosphere ;  and  the  inference 
is  forced  upon  us  that  the  meteorite 
"  has  been  extruded  from  a  dense  hydro- 
gen atmosphere,  for  which  we  must  look 
beyond  the  light  cometary  matter  float- 
ing about  within  the  limits  of  the  solar 
system."  It  must  have  come  to  us  from 
the  far-off  regions  of  interstellar  space,. 
"  holding  imprisoned  within  it  and  bear- 
ing to  us  the  hydrogen  of  the  stars." 

The  results  of  these  two  inquiries,  in 
which  the  train  of  thought  and  research 
pursued  by  Graham  from  the  first  finds 
its  culminating  point,  were  as  opportune 
in  time  as  they  were  novel  and  grand. 
The  spectroscope  reveals  the  astounding 
fact  that  hydrogen  is  burning  far  out  amid 
the  stellar  spaces.  A  fiery  messenger  from 
thence  reaches  this  "speck  of  Earth" 
in  its  long  and  rapid  flight,  and  bears  to 
the  delighted  vision  of  the  astonished 
philosopher  a  specimen  of   this  very 
hydrogen  of  the  stars  "occluded"  in 
iron,  as  he  had  imprisoned  it  in  his 
laboratory;    thus    confirming    by    the 
faultless  evidence  of  weight  and  measure 
the  wondrous,  iast-crowding  discoveries 
of  the  spectroscope,  and  attesting,  in  the 
wide  dispersion  over  the  universe  of  the 
terrestrial  elements,  the  Creator's  Unity 
in  Working  and  Economy  of  Power. 
Science  has  rarely  achieved  such  triumphs 
as  these ;  and  seldom  has  there  been  a 
more  fitting  reward  for  a  lifelong,  earnest, 
humble  scrutiny  of  Nature's  mysteries, 
than  the  halo  which  they  shed  around 
the  last  days  of  Thomas  Graham. 
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A    NIGHT    IN    CUMBEKLAND. 

In  silence  slept  the  mossy  ground, 

Forgetting  bird  and  breeze  ; 
In  towering  silence  slept  around 

The  Spanish  chesnut-trees ; 
Their  trailing  blossom,  feathery-fair, 
Made  heavy  sweetness  in  the  air. 

All  night  she  pondered,  long  and  long. 

Alone  with  lake  and  lawn; 
She  heard  a  soft  untimely  song. 

But  slept  before  the  dawn : 
"When  eyes  no  more  can  wake  and  weep, 
A  pensive  wisdom  comes  with  sleep. 

**  0  love/'  she  said^  **  0  man  of  men, 

0  passionate  and  true  ! 
Kot  once  in  all  the  years  again 

As  once  we  did  we  do ; 
What  need  the  dreadful  end  to  tell  1 
We  know  it  and  we  knew  it  well." 

"  0  love,"  she  said,  "  0  king  of  kings. 

My  master  and  my  joy. 
Are  we  too  young  for  bitter  things 

Who  still  are  girl  and  boyi 
Too  young  we  won,  we  cherish  yet 
That  dolorous  treasure  of  regret." 

Then  while  so  late  the  heavens  delayed 
Their  solemn  trance  to  break. 

Her  sad  desiring  eyes  were  stayed 
Beyond  the  lucid  lake; 

She  saw  the  grey-blue  mountains  stand. 

Great  guardians  of  the  charmed  Lind. 
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Above  her  brows  she  wove  and  wound 

Her  gold  hellenic  hair ; 
She  stood  like  one  whom  kings  have  crowned 

And  God  has  fashioned  fair ; — 
So  sweet  on  wakened  eyes  will  gleam 
The  flying  phantom  of  a  dream. 

Or  so,  inarched  in  veiling  vine, 

The  Syran  priestess  sees 
Those  amethystine  straits  enshrine 

The  sleeping  Cyclades ; 
For  Delos'  height  is  purple  still, 
The  old  unshaken  holy  hill. 

**0  love,"  she  said,  "tho*  sin  be  sin, 

And  woe  be  bitter  woe, 
Short-lived  the  hearts  they  house  within, 

And  they  like  those  will  go ; — 
The  primal  Beauty,  first  and  fair. 
Is  evermore  and  everywhere. 

'*And  when  the  faint  and  fading  star 

In  early  skies  is  sweet. 
In  silence  thither  &om  afar 

Thy  heart  and  mine  shall  meet; 
Deep  seas  our  winged  desire  shall  know. 
And  lovely  summer,  lovely  snow. 

"And  whensoever  bards  shall  sing — 

However  saints  shall  pray — 
"Whatever  sweet  and  happy  thing 

The  painter  brings  to  day, — 
Their  heavenly  souls  in  heaven  shall  be. 
And  thou  with  these,  and  I  with  thee. 

**And  God," — she  said,  and  hushed  a  while, 

"  And  God  " but,  half  begun. 

Thro'  tears  serener  than  a  smile, 

Her  song  beheld  the  sun : — 
When  souls  no  more  can  dream  and  pray. 
Celestial  hope  will  dawn  with  day. 

Frederic  W.  H.  Myirs. 
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LOED    MACAULAY'S   SCHOOLBOY :    A  BIOGRAPHY 


BY    EDWARD   NOLAN, 


Lord  Macauuly,  in  one  of  the  Essays 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
JievieWf  alludes  prophetically  to  the  time 
"  when  some  traveller  from  New  Zealand 
shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude, 
take  his  stand   on  a  broken    arch    of 
London  Bridge,  to  sketch  the  ruins  of 
St.   Paul's."     This    prediction   became 
famous  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  and  the 
liero  of  it,  though  as  yet  unborn,  at- 
tained at  once  a  notoriety  which  many 
travellers  of  our  day,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth,  have  been  unable  to 
achieve.     It  is  not  extraordinary  that  a 
reputation,  so  easily  made,  should  have 
been  quickly  lost.     Thirty  years  have 
scarcely  elapsed,  and  "  Lord  Macaulay's 
New  Zealander  "  has  already  sunk  into 
a    very    insignificant    place     amongst 
pseudo-historical   characters.     This,   as 
we  have  said,  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at ;  though  it  may  be  very  deservedly 
deplored.     The  very  New  Zealander,  of 
whose    future    existence    we    modems 
think  and  speak  so  lightly,  may  possibly 
be  more  closely  connected  with  any  one 
of  ourselves  than  we  are  at  all  aware. 
Any  man  who   carelessly  reads  these 
pages,    or   still  more   carelessly  passes 
them  by,  may  be  himself  already  des- 
tined to   emigrate,  and  to  become,  by 
intermarriage  with  some   native   New 
Zealand  beauty,  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
that  great  man  concerning  whose  adven- 
tures so  much  has  been  foretold.     In 
one  respect,  certainly,  our  traveller  has 
been   very    unkindly   treated.      There 
were   none,   even    at   the  time  of  his 
greatest   popularity,   to   write   his  bio- 
graphy.    It  may,  of  course,  be   urged 
that  the  history  of  the  life  of  a  man 
who  had  never  lived  would  partake  in 
great  measure   of  the   character   of    a 
purely  imaginative  work.     Such  a  book 


might  at  least  be  referred  by  Mr.  Carlyle 
to  that  "  semi-illicit  species  of  composi- 
tion— the  historic  novel"     But  though 
difficulties  might  lie  in  the  way,  we 
cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  that, 
in  an  age  like  the  present  of  literary 
curiosities,  no    one  should  have  been 
found  to  inaugurate  a  new  branch  of 
composition,  and  to  cultivate  a  popular 
taste  for  imaginary  biographies.     Even 
as  Herr  Wagner  is  giving  us  the  music 
of  the  future,  so  might  some  one,  surely, 
provide  us  with  the  words.  The  amount 
of  glory  to  be  won  in  the  new  field  is 
simply    inestimable.      Any   man   who 
troubles  himself  to  consult  authorities 
may  write   a  tolerable  history  of  the 
past.    It  requires  no  very  great  abilities 
to   be    a    chronicler  of    contemporary 
events.     But  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  occurrences  which  have  still  to  occur, 
— to  become  a  literary  Pygmalion,  and 
create  the  memoirs  of  a  man  as  yet  un- 
born,— this  demands  more  than  ordinary 
talent.     The  reward,  we  fully  believe, 
would  be  proportioned  to  the  labour. 
K  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  such 
a  task  fell  within   our  own  circle  of 
duties,  there  is  no  biography  which  we 
would  have  more  pleasure  in  attempting 
than  that  of  Lord  Macaulay's  New  Zea- 
lander.   We  can  fancy  the  anxiety  with 
which  we  should  search  in  his  earlier 
life  for  traces  of  that  energy  which  sub- 
sequently prompts  him  to  travel,  and 
of  that  respect  for  departed  greatness 
which  induces  him  to  select  England  as 
his  destination.      We  may  picture  to 
ourselves  the  pleasure  which  we  should 
derive  from  noticing  that  the  same  love 
of  retirement  which  in  his  distant  anti- 
podean home  tempts  him  to  studies  in 
architecture  and  antiquities,  is  sufficient, 
even  in  England,  to  reconcile  him  to  that 
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solitude  where  the  Cathedral's  ruined 
walls  rise  darkly  above  him.  We  should 
long  for  a  peep  into  his  sketch-book ;  we 
should  envy  him  the  leisure  and  the 
funds  which  made  his  achievement  pos- 
sible ;  and  we  should  assuredly  dwell, 
not  without  a  word  of  admiration,  upon 
his  taste  for  adventure  and  upon  his 
talent  for  climbing. 

But,  however  compassionately  disposed 
w.e   may  feel  towards  one  who  is  fast 
losing  a  well- won  reputation,  we  must 
still  reserve  our  sinceror  and  more  sacred 
pity  for  another  of  Lord  Macaulay*s  pro- 
tegis,    who   has  never  attained  to  the 
celebrity   which  he  deserves.   This  is 
"  Lord     Macaulay's     Schoolboy,"    the 
schoolboy    par   excellence^ — the    model 
schoolboy  of  whom  all  other  schoolboys 
are    miserably    inadequate    imitations. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  Macaulay's  "  Essays"  will  not  need 
to   be   reminded  of   the   frequent  use 
which  the  great   Edinburgh   Eeviewer 
makes  of  the  formula,  "Every  schoolboy 
knows."     In  the  "Essays"   alone  we 
have  counted  more  than  twenty  passages 
in  which  direct  allusion  is  made  to  some 
wonderful   young    scholar    whom    the 
writer   must  have   had   in   his    mind. 
There  is  a  theory,  we  are  aware,  which 
is  held  by  many  respectable  critics,  that 
the  Schoolboy  is  no  more  than  a  myth, 
and  that  he  never  had  a  personal  exist- 
ence.    We  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  was   a   creature  of  flesh   and 
blood ;  and  we  wonder  much  how  any 
one  who  professes  to  have  studied  the 
"  Essays,"  or  "  Miscellaneous  Writings," 
could  have  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 
We  read  of  his  punishments  and  his 
tears,  of  the  studies  which  he  loved  and 
the  prizes  which  he  won.     The  events 
of  his  life  are  constantly  brought  before 
us,  with   an  accuracy  of  detail  which 
quite  forbids  us  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  been  an  historical  fiction. 

We  confess  to  having  held  a  belief  at 
one  time  that  the  great  writer  and  the 
character  of  whom  he  wrote  were  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  that  the  object 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  in  alluding  so  con- 
stantly to  his  Schoolboy's  acquirements, 
was  to  leave  behind  him  materials  for  a 


biography  of  his  own  early  intellectual 
life.     But  this  belief  we  have  now  re- 
jected as  untenable,  for  a  reason  which 
we  shall  presently  state.     It  is  now  our 
object  to  present  to  our  readers  as  accu- 
rate a  memoir  of  the  "  Schoolboy  "  as  is 
possible  under  the   somewhat  unusual 
circumstances.    We  have  collected  from 
Lord  Macaulay's  writings  all  the  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  us  to  bear  upon  our 
subject ;  and  from  these  passages  we 
have   endeavoured   to   construct  some- 
thing like  a  connected  narrative.    How- 
ever small  the  historical  merit  of  the 
result  may  be,  we  shall  console  ourselves 
by  reflecting  that  we  have  produced  a 
work  which,  if  it  be  not  true,  may  claim 
at  least  to  be  original. 

At  a  very  early  age,  and  before  we 
have  ceased  to  hear  of  him  as  "  the  pet 
of  the   nursery,"   our  Schoolboy,  com- 
mences his  intellectual  career  by  dashing 
his  playthings  to  pieces,^  an  act  to  which 
he  is  prompted,  doubtless,  by  that  phi- 
losophical impulse  which,  we  are  told, 
induces  even  children  to  search  for  the 
internal  truth  of  things.     At  the  same 
time    he  institutes  a  crusade  against 
adulteration  in  the  most  practical  man- 
ner by  quarrelling  with  his  food.^     In 
the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  was  ever  anything  unusual  in  his 
physical   conformation,   we   decline    to 
believe  that  the  child  was  at  that  time 
taller  than  his  father.     Once,  indeed, 
when  mounted  on  the  paternal  shoulderi 
he  is  related  to  have  cried,  "  How  much 
taller  I  am  than  Papa  !  "*     But  we  con- 
ceive that  this  remark,  even  if  it  were 
ever  made,  is  capable  of  a  very  much, 
simpler  interpretation.     It  is,  however, 
scarcely  probable  that  so  silly  a  thing 
should  have  been  said  by  a  child  who 
could  already  see  through  the  sophistries 
of  the  historian  of  British  India.*  There 
is  a  very  interesting  fact  in  the  School- 
boy's life  which  must  be  referred,  as  it 
should   seem,  to    this    period.      Lord 
Macaulay  was  himself  present  when  the 
child    asked   whether    Bonaparte   was 

1  Essays,  vol  L  p.  83.— The  references  are 
to  the  small  edition  in  double  columns, 
a  Ibid.  '  ibid,  vjl.  L  p.  821. 

*  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  139. 
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stronger  than  an  elephant^  We  have 
attempted,  but  without  success,  to  obtain 
a  list  of  the  books  which  the  young 
student  had  now  read.  We  have  only 
been  able  to  discover  that  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  already  pleased  him  better 
than  "  Jack  the  Giant-killer."  2 

Hitherto,  we  must  remember,  our 
hero  has  not  left  his  father's  roof;  he 
cannot,  therefore,  as  yet  claim  to  be 
called  a  schoolboy.  We  are  taught  to 
think  of  him  at  this  time  as  a  "delightful 
child."'  We  are  told  that  "there  is  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  affectation  in 
his  awkwardness,  a  malice  in  his  inno- 
cence, an  intelligence  in  his  nonsense, 
an  insinuating  eloquence  in  his  lisp."* 
Soon,  as  we  may  fancy,  he  is  sent  to 
search  for  the  truth  amongst  the  groves 
of  some  long-founded  academy.  Here, 
from  the  very  first,  his  range  of  study 
is  extensive.  He  makes  himself  ac- 
quainted— superficially,  perhaps — with 
Linnaeus  ;^  he  leams  by  heart  the  dates 
and  adventures  of  a  long  line  of  bar- 
barian kings ;  •  and  even  in  his  least 
thoughtful  moods  he  never  omits  to 
practise  the  inductive  method.'  At  a 
time  when  ordinary  boys  are  heating 
their  imaginations  with  badly  written 
histories,®  our  intelligent  child  applies 
himself  to  the  Epitomes  of  Goldsmith, 
considering  them  to  afford,  not  a  task, 
but  a  pleasure.^  From  these  he  derives 
his  first  knowledge  of  constitutional 
history ;  we  subsequently  find  him  quot- 
ing from  Goldsmith  instances  in  which 
sovereigns  have  allied  themselves  with 
the  people  against  the  aristocracy,  and  in 
which  the  nobles  have  allied  themselves 
with  the  people  against  the  sovereign.^^ 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  as  we  have 
roughly  calculated,  our  Schoolboy  ap- 
pears to  have  first  been  troubled  with 
religious  scruples.  It  is,  doubtless,  to 
this  stage  of  his  career  that  the  scanty 
information    which    has    been  handed 

1  Miscellaneous  "Writings,  p.  139. 

'  Essays,  voL  i.  p.  134. 

'  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  107. 

*  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  p.  70.        •  Ibid.  p.  81. 
7  £ssays,  voL  L  p.  404. 

■  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  117. 

•  Ibid.  p.  804.  w  Ibid.  p.  140. 


down  to  us  respecting  his  later  home 
life  must  be  considered  to  relate.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  compel  him  to 
attend  family  worship,  and  to  forbid 
him  to  read  irreligious  books.^  He 
refused  once  to  learn  his  catechism,  and 
was  punished  by  being  sent  to  bed 
without  his  supper. ^  He  constantly 
played  truant  at  church  time,  and  for 
this  fault  frequent  tasks  were  set  him.* 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  ventured 
to  display  the  precocity  of  his  talents 
by  expressing  impious  opinions  before 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  father  cut 
short  the  controversy  with  a  horse- 
whip.* Under  troubles  such  as  these 
he  had  recourse  for  consolation  to 
the  society  of  his  favourite  authors. 
Homer  ^  and  Cervantes  « — in  wretched 
translations — were  his  constant  com- 
panions. He  knew  Don  Quixote's  lan- 
tern jaws  and  Sancho's  broad  cheeks 
as  well  as  the  faces  of  his  own  play- 
fellows.'' Want  of  space  forbids  us 
to  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  dear  clas- 
sical recollections  of  his  childhood, — 
the  old  school-room,  the  dog-eared  Vir- 
gil, the  holiday,  the  first  prize,  the  tears 
so  often  shed  and  so  quickly  dried.* 
We  must  hasten  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Schoolboy,  as  may  be  believed, 
adopted  for  his  motto  that  celebrated 
saying  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  I  have  taken 
all  knowledge  to  be  my  province." 

He  now  began  to  take  especial  de- 
light in  the  study  of  history;  and  here 
kis  enormous  powers  of  memory  served 
him  in  good  stead.  He  never  forgot  a 
detail,  however  apparently  unimportant. 
He  could  tell,  for  example,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  who  it  was  that  impri- 
soned Montezuma,'  who  strangled 
Atahualpa,^®  or  how  Montrose  was  exe- 
cuted. ^^  His  allusions  in  conversation 
to  facts  of  ancient  history  were  so 
pregnant  with  sense  and  learning  that, 

1  Essays,  vol.  iL  p.  61.  *  Ibid. 

»  Ibid.  4  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  156. 

•  Miscellaneous  "Writings,  p.  86.        ^  Ibid. 

•  Essays,  vol.  L  p.  6.    MisceUaneous  Writ- 
ings, p.  56. 

•  Essays,  vol.  iL  p.  83. 

"  Ibid.  "  Ibid,  vol  L  p.  167. 
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compared  with  them,  the  quotationa 
and  classical  stories  of  the  great  Pitt 
appear  trite  indeed.^  But  ancient  his- 
tory, as  the  Schoolboy  well  knew,  could 
furnish  him  with  something  more  than 
mere  classical  allusions  :  ^  he  studied 
the  records  of  antiquity,  to  gain  from 
them  lessons  which  should  guide  him 
in  his  future  career.  He  fully  appre- 
ciated his  own  talents,  and  he  felt  that 
in  public  life  aloile  could  he  find  full 
scope  for  them.  The  affectation  of 
ignorance,  which  might  have  been  par- 
doned in  a  boy  of  his  years,^  could 
never  be  laid  to  his  charge;  he  was  also 
free  from  any  artificial  excess  of  mo- 
desty. He  resolved,  therefore,  to  be  a 
statesman.  To  practise  himself  in  Eng- 
lish composition  and  in  oratory,  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  writing  essays 
and  speaking  at  a  school  debating  club. 
Amongst  other  works  he  produced  a 
theme  on  the  death  of  Leonidas,'^  a 
paper  upon  the  thesis — Odisse  quem 
IceseriSy^  and  also  a  description  of  the 
Plague  of  1527,  concerning  which  de- 
scription we  can  hardly  believe  that 
it  was  worthless,  since  the  Schoolboy 
himself  thought  it  ''much  finer  than 
the  incomparable  introduction  of  the  De- 
cameron.'' ^  Of  his  prowess  as  a  debater 
we  are  enabled  to  speak  very  highly.  We 
read  that  he  was  the  equal  of  Isocrates 
in  rhetoric,^  and  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  ar- 
gument.^ We  are  told,  again,  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  debating  club  which 
the  Schoolboy  attended,  contrasted  not 
unfavourably  with  the  discussion  in  the 
Convention  held  at  Paris  on  the  2l8t 
of  December,  1792.» 

Little,  as  we  imagine,  need  be  said  of 
our  hero's  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  It  is  true  that  his 
Latin  verses  were  as  good  as  those  of 
Addison  ;^^  but  we  must  remember  that 
to  be  a  verse-writer  is  no  rare  accom- 


^  Essays,  voL  L  p.  294. 

3  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  126. 

^  Essays,  voL  L  p.  267. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  30.     *  Ibid.  vol.  L  p.  236. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

I  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  78. 

•  Ibid.  p.  824.  »  Ibid.  p.  243. 


i»  Ibid.  p.  108. 


plishment.  Many  clever  boys,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome  is  very  super- 
ficial, sometimes  have  the  knack  of 
versification.^  It  is  true,  again — to 
compare  the  Schoolboy  once  more  with 
the  great  lexicographer — that  he  was  as 
deeply  read  as  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  works 
of  Greek  authors,  and  that  he  under- 
stood them  very  nearly  as  well;  ^  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  which  would  have  been 
thought  respectable  at  Oxford  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  is  evidently  less 
than  that  which  many  lads  may  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  away  every  year  from 
Eton  and  Eugby.*  We  need  not  stay 
to  compare  the  scholarship  of  our  hero 
with  that  of  the  late  J^lr.  Croker;*  nor 
will  we  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the 
former  would  have  been  right,  and  that 
the  latter  was  wrong,  as  to  the  possible 
meanings  of  ^^puella**  * — the  estimation 
in  which  Lucina's  beauty  should  rightly 
be  held  ^ — or  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  Oyrirol  ^iXoc.^  We  could 
tell,  if  we  would,  how  the  illustrious 
Pitt  was  guilty  of  false  quantities  at 
which  the  Schoolboy  would  have  shud- 
dered ;8  and  how  Atterbury  and  his 
confederacy  committed,  during  their  con- 
troversy with  Bentley  upon  the  spurious 
letters  of  Phalaris,  disgraceful  blunders 
for  which  the  Schoolboy  would  have 
been  whipped.^  But  we  conceive  that 
we  should  scarcely  add  to  our  hero's 
fame  by  comparing  his  critical  acumen 
with  that  of  those  Christ  Church  scho- 
lars who  allowed  themselves  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  classical  imitations  so 
feebly  and  rudely  executed.^*  Besides, 
to  borrow  Lord  Macaulay's  words,  **  wo 
are  ashamed  to  detain  our  readers  with 
this  fourth-form  learning.'*  ^^ 

If  multiplied  acquirements  and  ver- 
satility of  genius  can  ensure  success  in 
life,  then  of  a  truth  was  that  prospect 

1  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  329. 

*  Ibid.  p.  69.  3  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

*  Essays,  vol.  L  p.  170.      »  Ibid.      *  Ibi«^. 
f  Ibid.  vol.  L  p.  171.    "  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  2ti> 

*  Ibid.  vol.  iL  p.  47. 

^®  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  283. 
"  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  . 
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a  fair  one  whicli  opened  before  the 
Schoolboy  as  he  entered  his  fifteenth 
year.  He  had  mastered  philosophy  at 
an  age  when  most  scholars  are  only 
beginning  to  study  it.  He  had  thought 
enough  on  the  Divine  Attributes,  the 
Origin  of  Evil,  the  Necessity  of  Human 
Actions,  and  the  Foundation  of  Moral 
Obligation,  to  be  fully  entitled  to  the 
praise  which  Voltaire  gives  to  Zadig ;  ^ 
he  could  laugh  at  the  jargon  which  had 
imposed  on  Bacon.  ^  He  had  acquired 
by  practice  a  singular  facility  in  trans- 
mitting hifi  thoughts  to  others,  whether 
by  writing  or  speech.  His  style  was 
elegant,  and  probably  free  from  those 
"fine  things  which  boys  of  fifteen  ad- 
mire;"^ his  remarks  made  in  general 
conversation  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
fallen  below  the  intellectual  level  of  a 
Boswell.* 

Of  the  Schoolboy's  politics  we  have 
not  much  to  say.  He  was  probably  a 
Liberal;  but  he  was  assuredly  never  a 
bigot.  Ho  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  fundamental  maxims  of  our 
polity;^  and  he  could  criticise  the  policy 
which  the  Liberals  of  the  17  th  century 
adopted  towards  the  native  Irish,  ^  no 
less  than  the  attitude  which  the  Con- 
servatives of  his  own  day  assumed  with 
reference  to  Reform. 

Our  authorities  up  to  this  point  have 
kept  us  fully  informed  as  to  the  im- 
portant events  in  the  Schoolboy's  in- 
tellectual life ;  but,  after  he  has  passed 
bis  fifteenth  year,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  we  hear  of  him  no  more.     This 

^  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

'  Miscellaneous  "Writings,  p.  184. 

*  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  64.       «  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 


appears  to  us  the  most  extraordinary 
fact  in  his  very  extraordinary  life.  Is  it 
possible  that  he  quarrelled  with  Lord 
Macaulay,  who  thereupon  determined  to 
chronicle  his  successes  no  longer?  Can 
it  be  that  the  great  promise  of  the  boy 
failed  to  bo  fulfilled  in  the  man?  Or 
are  we  to  solve  our  difficulty  by  boldly 
asserting  that  the  Schoolboy  emigrated 
to  Kew  Zealand  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  that  he  will  be  heard  of  no  more 
until  some  Maori  descendant  of  his  shall 
represent  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  ?  We  confess  that  we  are  little 
pleased  with  any  of  the  hitherto  sug- 
gested explanations  of  the  problem.  We 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  point; 
and,  after  careful  weighing  of  proba- 
bilities, have  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
which  we  reluctantly  pronounce  to  be 
the  true  one.  Our  opinion  is  that  Lord 
Macaulay  ceased  to  speak  of  the  School- 
boy after  the  age  of  fifteen  because  it 
was  at  that  age  Siat  the  Schoolboy  died. 
The  intense  application,  the  unceasing 
brain-work,  which  had  been  the  pleasure 
of  his  life,  proved  the  cause  of  his  death : 
he  himself  had  winged  the  shaft  whicli 
struck  him  down.  It  was  indeed  a  sad 
fate  to  have  laboured,  and  to  have  shown 
no  public  fruit  of  that  labour;  to  have 
died  prematurely,  while  as  yet  unborn 
into  the  literary  world. 

We  feel  that  any  remarks  of  ouw 
upon  the  story  which  we  have  attempted 
to  tell  would  be  as  a  farce  after  a  tragedy; 
but  we  cannot  help  briefly  expressing 
our  satisfaction  that  it  should  have  been 
permitted  to  us  to  collect  into  a  narratiye^ 
however  unworthily,  the  achievements  of 
a  hero  in  whose  case  justice  had  been  so 
long  delayed  as  to  have  appeared  likeljr 
to  be  eternally  denied. 
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Two  days  passed :  Fifine  went  about 
her  work,  flushed,  and  with  red  swollen 
eyelids;  but  when  she  came  into  the 
sitting-room  to  her  mother  she  contrived 
to  look  bright  and  cheerful.  La  m^re 
Jacqueline  watched  the  girl  silently. 
Monsieur  Dusecq's  name  had  not  been 
spoken  between  them  since  his  visit,  for 
Fiflne  contrived  to  avoid  being  alone 
with  her  mother,  and  feigned  to  fall 
asleep  as  soon  as  she  was  in  bed.  But 
La  mere  Jacqueline  slept  lightly,  and  as 
she  lay  awake  thinking  of  this  marriage 
of  Fifine's,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
chDd  was  restless  and  moaned  in  her 
sleep. 

The  third  day  was  a  jour  de  fete  :  it 
was  long  since  the  crippled  woman  had 
been  to  hear  mass,  and  Madame  pro- 
posed that  Fifine  should  get  a  chair  and 
go  with  her  mother  to  the  Grande 
Messe  at  eleven  o'clock. 

In  her  heart  Madame  Popot  thought 
this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing Monsieur  Dusecq ;  it  seemed  to  the 
good  woman  that  the  courtship  made 
slow  progress. 

"  Ma  foi,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
went  to  the  Cathedral, — Madame  was 
much  too  good  a  Catholic  to  wash  on  a 
festival  of  the  Church, — "love-making  is 
altered  since  my  time.  One  would  have 
thought  a  man  would  like  to  look  at  the 
woman  he  means  to  marry." 

She  wronged  Monsieur  Dusecq.  He 
had  been  charmed  with  his  pretty, 
blushing  fiancee;  but,  alas!  a  public 
dinner  was  to  be  held  at  the  H6tel  de 
Grue,  and  ever  since  Sunday  the  chef's 
brain  had  been  actively  at  work  in  the 
preparation  and  contriving  of  certain 
new  dishes  to  grace  the  feast 

The  nave  of  the  Cathedral  was  already 
full,  but  Madame  Fopot  elbowed  her 
way  till  she  found  a  vacant  chair  within 


view  of  the  high  altar.  Fifine  and  her 
mother  had  gone  in  by  a  small  door 
opening  into  one  of  the  transepts;  there 
was  more  space  here,  and  they  got  two 
chairs  in  front  of  the  side  altar. 

Fifine  was  sorry  when  the  service 
came  to  an  end.  She  had  never  found 
so  much  happiness  in  church  as  she  had 
lately  found  there,  though  her  mother 
had  trained  her  to  be  devout.  She  had 
been  too  much  absorbed  to  look  round 
her;  bat  La  mere  Jacqueline,  sitting  a 
little  behind — sitting,  too,  when  others 
knelt — -had  been  observant  of  troubled 
glances  cast  on  her  daughter  by  a  tall, 
dark-eyed  man  in  the  garb  of  a  fisherman. 
The  mass  was  over,  and  they  came  out 
into  the  porch;  while  Fifine  was  slowly 
'helping  her  mother  into  the  chair  again, 
the  stranger  pushed  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  offered  his  services.  La  m^re  Jac- 
queline looked  quickly  at  her  daughter^ 
but  Fifine  hung  down  her  head. 

The  bearers  trotted  on  with  the  chair, 
a  queer,  clumsy  contrivance,  and  Michel 
followed  side  by  side  with  Fifine. 

"  Does  your  mother  know  who  I  ami" 
he  asked. 

**  I  have  not  told  her  anything,  and  no 
more  has  been  said  about  the  marriage." 

"  Bon  ! " — Michel  looked  smiling — 
"  Allons,  my  child  !  I  have  a  sure 
hope  all  will  go  well.  I  want  to 
speak  to  thee  of  our  future.  Thou  hast 
shown  a  true  woman's  faith  in  loving 
me,  my  Fifine ;  for  what  dost  thou  know 
of  me  except  that  I  catch  fish  in  the 
river  ?  Allons  I " — the  colour  rose  in  his 
face — "I  may  as  well  confess  at  once 
that  I  am  an  idle  fellow,  a  good-for- 
nothing." 

Fifine  looked  at  him  with  wide  won- 
dering eyes,  and  Michel  smiled. 

**  Not  as  thou  thinkest,  little  one.  I 
worked  hard  enough  once.  I  was  a 
sailor ;  but  in  a  storm  I  got  entangled 
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when  thft  mast  fell,  and  this  arm" — he 
touched  his  left  sleeve — "  is  almost  use- 
less in  respect  of  strength.  I  came  home 
to  Louvain,  and  was  nursed  by  some 
good  Soeurs  there — I  have  no  mother 
or  sisters,  Eifine.  It  was  a  long,  tedious 
illness,  for  my  shoulder  was  also  in- 
jured, and  it  seemed  to  make  an  idle 
fellow  of  me.  I  have  been  well  for  a 
year,  and  yet  T  have  never  troubled  to 
work  except  just  to  earn  the  few  sous  I 
need  by  catching  fish  in  the  river.  Now, 
Fifine,  what  do  you  think  of  me  ]  Will 
you  give  me  up  for  Monsieur  Dusecq]" 

They  walked  along  discreetly  side  by 
side  behind  the  chair,  but  Fitine  gave 
her  lover  a  look  which  satisfied  him. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out,"  he  said.  "  I 
used  to  be  hard-working,  but  then  I  had 
my  mother  to  help.  If  I  had  a  wife, 
Fifine,  I  feel  I  should  work  again ;  but 
I  must  first  make  a  home  for  her.  Is  it 
not  80  ? " 

Fifine's  eyes  were  full  of  love  and  trust 
as  she  looked  up  at  her  lover.  The  heavy 
cloud  that  had  made  all  her  future  look 
80  grey  and  dim  lifted.  A  warm  flood 
of  sunshme  came  pouring  into  her  heart, 
it  sparkled  through  her  pulses.  The 
strong  hopefulness  of  his  words  and  his 
voice  buoyed  her  up  in  her  implicit 
£uth;  and,  like  the  child  beside  the 
river  who  fancies  that  because  the  water 
floats  the  weeds  that  star  its  surface,  it 
will  float  him  too,  so  it  seemed  to  Fifine 
that  Michel's  confidence  must  influence 
her  aunt  and  her  mother  also.  Poor 
little  trusting  Fifine !  she  had  yet  to 
learn  how  much  love  has  to  do  with 
trust. 

When  they  reached  the  bridge,  Fifine 
paused.  "  Good-bye  now,"  she  said ; 
"  it  is  best  to  part  here." 

Michel  raised  his  cap.  There  were 
people  coming  and  going  across  the 
bridge,  and  he  would  not  expose  Fifine 
to  remark  by  a  more  lover-like  farewell 

"Adieu,  my  well-beloved !"  he  said. 
'<  I  have  a  project,  but  I  will  not  speak 
of  it  till  its  success  is  certain."  There 
was  a  wistful  tenderness  in  his  eyes 
that  made  Fifine  sad  in  spite  of  herself. 

Every  step  she  took  along  the  quay 
increased  this  sadness.  It  is  always  difli* 


cult  to  keep  up  hopefulness  in  which 
there  is  an  amount  of  unreality  when 
snrroun<led  by  the  associations  of  daily 
life.  There  were  the  heaps  of  coal  and 
the  vermilion  tiles — there  was  the  old 
crane,  and  the  brown-sailed  barge  that 
had  come  up  the  canal  yester<lay.  And 
when  Aunt  Popot  came  out  under 
the  archway,  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  seen  Monsieur  Dusecq  at  the  Ca- 
thedral, a  pall  seemed  to  be  flung  over 
Fifine's  hope  of  deliverance,  and  she 
shuddered  at  the  living  grave  which  her 
life  seemed  destined  to  fill. 

La  mere  Jacqueline  was  seldom  talka- 
tive, but  to-day  she  was  more  silent  than 
ever.  Madame  Popot  rolled  in  and  out 
during  the  afternoon,  now  setting  a  chair 
in  its  place,  now  pulling  some  yellow 
leaves  off  the  fuchsias  and  geraniums 
in  the  window.  She  was  expecting  a 
visitor. 

The  table  d'hote  at  La  Grue  was  at 
five  o'clock,  and  when  the  chimes  went 
three-quarters  past  four,  Madame  Popot 
gave  up  expecting;  she  went  upstairs 
and  came  down  again  in  cloak  and  hood, 
her  spotless  white  cap-strings  drawn  into 
the  largest  of  starched  bows,  and  an* 
nounced  her  intention  of  paying  a  visit 
to  the  sick  child  of  La  grosse  Margotin. 

La  m^re  Jacqueline  drew  a  deep 
breath.  Margotin  lived  as  far  as  the 
Porte  des  Capucins,  and  Sister  Popot's 
walking  powers  were  of  the  slowest. 
The  poor  crippled  woman  rejoiced ;  she 
was  longing  for  a  talk  with  her  darling. 


VL 

La  HjkRB  Jacquelinb  sat  crouched  up 
in  her  usual  comer,  but  not  in  the  pa- 
tient, uncomplaining  attitude  that  had 
grown  so  habitual.  She  was  rocking 
herself  backwards  and  forwards,  wring- 
ing the  feeble  hands  that  lay  on  her  lap. 

**  Oh,  my  child !  my  child  I"  the  poor 
woman  murmured ;  *'  and  to  think  that 
I  have  asked  of  thee  so  hard  a  sacri- 
fice ! " 

For,  in  the  artless  confession  that  she 
had  drawn  from  Fifine,  the  mother  had 
seen  plainly  the  motive  of  her  child's 
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consent  to  the  mairiage  with  Monsieur 
Dusecq. 

"  It  must  not  he,"  said  La  mhrQ  Jac- 
queline. "  It  would  he  sin  to  marry 
this  old  man  while  she  loves  the  young 
one ;  she  must  not  he  sacrificed  for  my 
sake ;  and  yet  what  can  I  do  ?  I  cannot 
go  against  Elise ;  and  who  is  to  say  what 
this  Michel  Van  Oorst  may  be  ?  He  may 
only  he  trifling  with  my  poor  Fifine." 

But  formidahle  as  it  seemed  to  the 
timid  woman  to  appeal  to  her  strong- 
willed,  strong- voiced  sister,  it  must  be 
done;  and  she  sat  waiting  with  a  beating 
heart  the  return  of  Madame  Popot. 

She  came  sooner  than  La  m^re  Jacque- 
line expected.  Margotin  had  presented 
her  employer  with  an  immense  bunch 
of  marigolds  from  her  little  garden,  and 
the  portly  laundress  buried  her  pink 
cheeks  in  this,  and  gave  a  prodigious 
sniff  before  she  so  much  as  looked  at 
La  mere  Jacqueline.  When  she  did 
look  up,  her  sister  saw  something  was 
amiss,  and  she  felt  more  timid  than 
ever.  She  must  speak  all  the  same 
— she  must  appeal  to  Elise,  and  see  if 
she  would  not  find  some  means  to  break 
off  the  marriage  before  Monsieur  Dusecq 
came  again  to  see  Fifine. 

"Bah!"  Madame  Popot  unhooked  her 
cloak  and  flung  it  on  a  chair,  and  then  she 
flung  herself  into  another  chair,  which 
squeaked  and  groaned  at  the  sudden 
weight.  "I  am  exhausted — Bah,  see 
what  comes  of  having  too  good  a  heart. 
I  go  to  see  a  sick  child,  and  in  return 
1  get  destroyed  with  fatigue  and  vexed 
also." 

"What  has  vexed  thee,  my  sister  1" 
La  m^re  Jacqueline  spoke  in  a  soothing 
voice,  hut  it  seemed  to  irritate  Madame 
Popot. 

"  Aha,  Jacqueline,  that  is  not  for 
thee  to  know  all  at  once."  The  fat 
woman  spoke  angrily;  she  felt  she  had 
been  ill-used.  "  Where  then  is  la  petite?" 

"She  is  in  her  bedroom;  but  stay^ 
EHse " 

Madame  Popot  was  half-way  to  the 
door ;  she  looked  wrathfully  over  her 
shoulder — "  Why  should  I  stay  ?  I  have 
something  to  question  Fifine  about,  and 
the  sooner  the  better," 


"Elise."  There  was  something  so 
solemn  and  yet  so  beseeching  in  the 
tone  that  Madame  Popot  faced  round 
towards  her  sister — she  was  not  molli- 
fied, but  she  was  restrained. 

"  I  want  you  to  sit  down  and  listen," 
said  La  m^re  Jacqueline. 

Madame  Popot  puffed  out  her  pink 
cheeks,  and  sat  down  with  her  plump 
hands  folded  on  the  slant  where  her  lap 
should  have  been. 

"  Eh  bien ! "  she  said  with  a  sharpness 
quite  at  variance  with  the  repose  of 
her  attitude — and  La  mere  Jacqueline's 
heart  grew  heavier  still. 

"You  must  not  be  angry,  Elise;  at 
least,  I  hope  you  will  not," — her  voice 
was  quavering  and  timid,  and  fear  is 
about  the  most  irritating  quality  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  nerves 
of  an  angry  woman  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not  be  right  that  this  marriage 
should  go  on." 

"  This  marriage — not  go  on  " — came 
out  in  two  gasps,  and  then  Madame 
Popot  fell  back  in  her  chair — she  was 
almost  choked. 

"Fifine  does  not  like  Monsieur 
Dusecq,  and  he  is  too  old;  and,  besides, 
Elise,  the  child  loves  another  person." 

The  poor  woman  pressed  her  weak 
hands  together;  she  hardly  knew  how 
she  got  the  words  out,  the  room  and  the 
flowers  on  the  window-sill,  and  the  great 
orange-coloured  bouquet  on  the  table,  all 
seemed  to  be  going  round  and  round,  for 
La  m^re  Jacqueline  knew  her  sister's 
anger  of  old,  and  shrank  from  it 

Madame  Popot  rose.  She  seemed  to 
dilate  as  she  drew  herself  stiffly  out  of 
her  chair. 

"Jacqueline,  thou  art  an  imbecile," 
she  stopped  and  took  breath:  "this 
marriage  is  none  of  thy  making;  thou 
hast,  therefore,  no  power  to  unmake 
it.  Listen,  foolish  woman :  how  canst 
thou,  feeble  as  thou  art,  watch  over 
the  goings  and  comings  of  a  girl  so 
artful  as  Fifine?  Aha,  thou  mayest 
shake  thy  head,  but  artful  is  the 
word  which  truly  describes  Fifine. 
She  must  have  a  husband,  and  that 
quickly ;  a  sober,  discreet  man,  who 
will  watch  her  goings  and  comings.     It 
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is  much  if  we  keep  the  matter  from  M. 
Dusecq*8  ears,  and  so  avoid  the  risk  of  his 
refusing  to  fulfil  his  part.  Ma  foi,  when 
I  think  how  I  have  heen  hlinded,  I  have 
not  patience  to  speak.  Fifine  is  a  child, 
is  she,  my  sister  1  An  innocent,  artless 
child,  truly,  who  goes  down  to  the  river- 
side to  heat  linen  there,  and  stands 
talking  to  her  lover  under  the  poplar- 
trees.  Aha,  what  sayst  thou  now.  La 
m^re  Jacqueline  1 " 

The  mother's  heart  felt  lightened. 
Madame  Popot's  words  had  conjured  up 
at  first  dim  phantoms  of  douht. 

"That  is  the  person  of  whom  I 
spoke,"  she  said  eagerly :  "  she  loves 
him ;  how  then  can  she  marry  Mon- 
sieur Dusecq  ? " 

"Thou  art  imbecile,  Jacqueline.'* 
Madame  Popot  stretclied  out  her  hand 
to  impose  silence.  "This  lover  is  a 
vaurien, — a  man  who,  doubtless,  meets 
others  besides  Fifine  under  the  trees," 
and  Madame  Popot's  anger  grew  hot 
again.  **  Thou  art  willing  to  let  this 
girl  lose  the  only  chance  of  a  repu- 
table marriage  that  will  ever  fall  to 
her  lot,  while  she  throws  away  her 
reputation  with  an  idle  vagabond  who 
does  not  earn  a  farthing.  !But  I 
also  am  imbecile  to  waste  words,"  ex- 
claimed Madame,  grasping  a  cap- string 
in  each  hand.  *'  1  tell  thee,  Jacqueline, 
Fifine  shall  marrj'  ]^Ionsieur  Dusecq,  or 
she  never  comes  inside  this  door  again 
— ^never." 

She  stamped  her  feet  hard,  but  her 
sister  did  not  look  so  frightened  now. 

"  I  cannot  live  without  my  child,"  the 
mother  said  coldly;  "  if  thou  tumesther 
out  to  starve,  Elise,  I  go  along  with  her." 

Madame's  face  twitched,  but  she  was 
not  to  be  conquered. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  see  thee  suffer, 
Jacqueline,  but  I  keep  to  my  word. 
Fifine  must  keep  her  promise  to 
Monsieur  Dusecq.  I  give  her  two  days, 
and  then  she  must  go  away." 

VII. 

That  night  neither  mother  nor 
daughter  got  any  settled  sleep.  Her 
aunt    had    overwhelmed    Fifine    with 


reproaches,  and  then  the  girl  had  sat 
weeping  silently  till  bed-time.  It  was 
80  hard  to  know  how  to  act,  and  while 
she  pondered,  the  words  of  the  preacher 
came  back.  Surely  it  was  better  to 
give  up  her  own  happiness  than  to  risk 
her  mother's  comfort  and  welfare  !  But 
then  it  was  also  the  happiness  of  Michel : 
and  he  loved  her  so  :  "  but  perhaps  men 
are  different :  he  will  be  sorry  at  first ; 
but  after  that  he  will  be  consoled;  he 
will  see  many  girls  who  will  make  him 
as  happy  as  I  could,"  sobbed  poor  Fiflne; 
but  her  heart  seemed  unwilling  to  con- 
sent to  her  words. 

When  Fifine  rose  next  morning, 
Madame  Popot  was  absent.  The  girl 
got  down  the  pewter  jug  in  which  she 
fetched  the  milk,  and  took  her  way  to 
the  little  dairy  beyond  the  bridge. 
Everything  looked  so  pitilessly  full  of 
blithe  sunshine.  A  woman  on  a  barge 
opposite  the  crane  sat  singing  to  the 
baby  on  her  knees ;  her  husbuid  lay  a 
little  farther  off  in  a  heap  of  carrots  and 
turnips,  smoking  his  pipe  and  watching 
with  delight  the  crowing  movements  of 
the  infant. 

Farther  on  she  came  to  a  great  heap 
of  stones  shot  down  on  the  quay  for 
the  purpose  of  mending  it,  and  here 
was  a  group  of  ragged  boys  at  play,  a 
merry  red-capped  rascal  a-top,  defend- 
ing his  position  against  the  assaults  of 
several  younger  urchins. 

Their  peals  of  happy  laughter  made 
Fifine  hurry  on. 

Just  as  she  reached  the  bridge,  she 
had  to  step  aside  out  of  the  path ;  two 
children  in  blue  round  pinafores  and 
white  skull-caps  sat  munching  a  huge 
piece  of  bread,  uttering  shrieks  of 
delight  as  each  made  a  larger  hole  in 
the  slice  than  the  bite  which  had  gone 
before. 

"Oh,  how  happy  to  be  like  them!" 
sighed  Fifine;  "a  month  ago  I,  too,  was 
a  baby." 

Her  cheeks  flushed  brightly  under 
her  hood.  She  saw  Michel  crossing  the 
bridge ;  he  was  close  to  her  in  a  minute ; 
she  thought  he  looked  wild. 

"  Fifine,"  his  voice  had  such  a  strange 
mournful   sound    that   the   girl   grew 
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pale  at  once,  "I  ought  not  to  have 
spoken  to  you ;  my  hopes  are  at  an 
end.  I  thought  I  had  got  a  post  on 
the  railway,  but  I  cannot  have  it.  I 
know  no  one  here,  and  the  applicant  for 
this  post  must  bring  a  recommendation 
from  two  respectable  inhabitants.  Adieu, 
Fifine,  try  and  forget  all  about  such  a 
vaurien  as  I  am."  He  went  on  fast — 
he  did  not  dare  to  stay  beside  her. 

Fifine  drew  a  long  deep  breath,  and 
looked  around  her.  There  was  no  one 
in  sight  but  the  two  little  children  still 
at  work  on  their  breakfast,  and  farther 
on  she  could  still  make  out  the  mother 
and  child  on  the  barge.  She  felt  stupe- 
fied. She  pulled  her  hood  forward ;  she 
-wanted  to  shut  out  the  sunshine  and 
the  short  dream  that  had  made  life  so 
intensely  bright. 

Madame  Popot  breakfasted  between 
ten  and  eleven.  She  had  a  cup  of  coffee 
earlier,  but  she  took  this  in  the  wash- 
house.  Fifine  was  surprised  at  her 
aunt's  gracious  manner  this  morning. 
She  gave  the  girl  some  money,  and  bade 
her  buy  eggs  and  a  melon,  and  be  back 
quickly. 

Fifine  was  puzzled  ;  there  was  sau- 
sage already.  Why  was  her  aunt  so 
prodigal  this  morning  ]  She  went  and 
came  back  and  set  the  table  mechanically, 
too  heavy-hearted  to  notice  anything,  or 
she  must  have  seen  that  Madame  bad  put 
on  a  fresh  cap,  and  that  the  finest  of 
her  mother's  fuschias  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  table. 

She  could  not  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  Michel's  words  had  silenced 
every  hope  in  the  poor  child's  heart. 

"  Why  should  I  refuse  this  satisfac- 
tion to  my  aunt]"  she  said.  "lam 
nothing  to  Michel;  he  does  not  want 
my  love.  If  I  marry  Monsieur  Dusecq, 
I  please  her  and  him  too,  and  I  secure 
my  mother's  future.  Am  I  then  so 
selfish  as  to  put  myself  alone  against 
every  one  1" 

The  struggle  was  very  sore,  it  went 
on  all  the  morning  ;  there  was  no  wash- 
ing, but  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  in  unsewing  lace  borders  from  caps 
and  pocket-handikerchiefs,  and  tacking 
them  neatly  in  little  folded  packets 
ready  for  wash  to-morrow.       As  the 


chimes  went  three-quarters  past  ten 
Fifine  set  her  mother's  bouillon  and  her 
aunt's  bottle  of  beer  on  the  table.  To 
her  surprise  she  saw  that  her  aunt 
too  had  been  busy.  The  fuschia  was 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  grand  melon, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  smoking  omelette. 

Before  she  could  think  what  all  this 
meant,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
her  aunt  was  shaking  hands  with  Mon- 
sieur Dusecq. 

It  came  to  Fifine  at  that  moment  that 
her  fate  was  clearly  ordered  for  her. 
There  was  no  use  in  struggling  against 
the  doom  which  consigned  her  to  Mon- 
sieur Dusecq.  All  the  summer  of  her 
life  was  ended — it  would  be  always 
winter  for  her. 

Michel  even  willed  it  so. 

Theretbi'e  when  M.  Dusecq  came  up  to 
her,  smiling  and  bowing,  and  holding  out 
his  hand,  Fifine  put  hers  into  it  without 
shrinking.  She  even  smiled  while  Mon- 
sieur Dusecq  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

La  mere  Jacqueline  held  her  breath 
in  wonder,  but  Madame  Popot  grew 
flushed  and  radiant.  She  placed  a  flask 
of  Magon  on  the  table,  and  poured  a 
whole  glassful  out  for  Fifine. 

The  girl  tried  to  listen  to  her  ena- 
moured suitor,  tried  to  smile  at  his 
jokes,  but  her  head  grew  hotter  and 
heavier,  and  her  hands  and  feet  were 
cold  as  ice.  K  her  mother  would  only 
smile  and  seem  happy  too,  she  could 
bear  it,  but  La  m^re  Jacqueline  does  not 
speak  or  eat ;  she  seems  scarcely  able  to 
swallow  her  broth. 

Monsieur  Dusecq  breakfasts  on  his 
love,  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he 
can  eat  omelette — he  whose  omelettes 
are  unrivalled.  Nevertheless,  he  gets 
through  some  huge  slices  of  melon, 
smacks  his  lips  over  them  too,  and  has 
some  trouble  in  wiping  off  the  golden 
fragments  from  his  overhanging  mous- 
tache. 

He  accomplishes  this  at  last,  and  then 
he  turns  to  Madame  Popot : 

**  Madame,  may  I  have  the  honour  of 
a  few  moments'  private  conversation  ] " 

"Whatever  does  the  man  want  now  ]" 
says  his  hostess;  "  did  we  not  settle  this 
morning  that  everything  was  to  be 
arranged  without  further  delay  1  He  is  as 
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full  of  fuss  and  fidget  as  an  old  maid/' 
But  she  only  said  this  to  herself.  Her 
bland  face  wore  its  I'oundest  smiles,  as 
she  led  the  way  into  the  empty  washhouse. 

Fifine  went  up  to  her  mother,  and 
put  her  arms  roimd  her  neck. 

"  My  mother,  I  am  willing  to  marry 
Monsieur  Dusecq ;  it  is  all  over  with 
Michel,  he  has  said  farewell  to  me. 
Give  me  your  blessing,  mother,  and  do 
not  look  feo  sad." 

She  knelt  down,  but  La  m^re  Jacque- 
line was  not  satisfied.  She  questioned 
Fifine  till  she  knew  the  story  of  Michel's 
disappointed  love,  and  to  her  too  it 
seemed  that  this  marriage  was  ordained 
by  Fate. 

When  the  others  came  back  they 
found  the  mother  and  daughter  sitting 
hand-in-hand. 

Monsieur  walked  slowly  up  to  Fifine 
with  his  legs  very  wide  apai-t 

**  Mademoiselle."  He  stopped,  and 
fumbled  in  his  pocket.  **  Will  Made- 
moiselle deign  to  accept  a  little  souvenir 
from  me  ? "  And  he  held  out  a  gold  locket 
in  which  was  a  portrait  of  himself. 

"Thank  you."  But  Fifine's  hand 
trembled  as  she  took  the  locket  Then 
Monsieur  Dusecq  stooped  a  little  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

The  warm  blood  rushed  there  in  a 
moment,  and  tears  came  in  her  eyes;  but 
this  was  to  be  expected  in  a  young 
modest  girl,  and  Monsieur  Dusecq  felt 
triumphant. 

He  turned  to  La  m^re  Jacqueline. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,  Madame, 
that  I  may  arrange  for  the  marriage  on 
next  Saturday." 

Fifine's  blushes  fled.  She  turned  a 
deadly  white.  La  m^re  Jacqueline 
bpoke  hurriedly : 

"So  sooni  I  had  not  thought  it 
would  be  so  soon." 

Monsieur  glanced  at  Madame  Popot, 
and  in  her  face  he  read  encouragement. 
"  Does  Mademoiselle  think  it  too  soon  ? " 
he  said  to  Fifine. 

The  girl  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
onlv  formed  themselves,  and  then  fell 
unspoken.  At  last  she  found  voice,  but 
it  was  forced,  not  like  her  own — 

"  I  am  ready.  Monsieur.*' 

Monsieur  Dusecq  was  so  enraptured 


that  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
kissed  her  soundingjy  on  each  cheek. 
He  would  have  liked  to  have  taken  her 
in  liis  arms,  only  something  in  the  man- 
ner of  La  mere  Jacqueline  restrained 
him.  But,  in  the  discussion  that  imme- 
diately ensued  about  the  time  to  be  fixed 
for  the  ceremony,  no  one  saw  the  flitting 
colour  on  the  girl's  heart-sick  face ;  and 
when  the  arrangement  came  to  an  end 
Monsieur  Dusecq  departed.  Madame 
Popot  followed  him  to  the  door,  but  he 
seemed  imconscious  of  her  presence. 
He  turned  round  and  kissed  his  fingers 
rapturously  to  Fifine. 

Madame  Popot  stood  under  the  arch- 
way, and  watched  him  out  of  sight. 

vin. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  Monsieur 
Dusecq  lived  altogether  at  the  Hotel  la 
Grue  on  the  Grande  Place.  He  was  to 
be  found  there  from  early  morning  till 
after  the  evening  table  d'h6te  was  served, 
in  his  spotless  suit  of  calico  and  his 
paper  cap,  a  costume  which  suited  him 
better  than  any  other;  it  gave  him 
height,  and  set  otf"  his  glossy  dark  beard. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  which 
had  decided  Fifine's  fate  he  left  the 
hotel  in  a  tight  blue  frock-coat  and  still 
tighter  salmon-coloured  trousers,  in 
which  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
a  pincushion,  and  instead  of  going  at 
once  to  his  snug  lodging  near  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace,  a  quiet  shady  corner 
so  retired  that  grass  grew  in  among 
the  stones  of  the  pathway,  he  betook 
himself  to  one  of ,  the  cafes  on  the 
Grande  Place,  ordered  a  bottle  of  Stras- 
burg  beer,  and  sat  down  to  play  domi- 
noes under  the  awning  in  front  with  a 
friend. 

He  played  game  after  game,  and  still 
he  won.  He  treated  his  advei-sary  to 
some  more  beer,  and  went  on  winning 
as  before. 

"  It  is  no  use,  Pierre  Burghaut ;  luck  is 
against  thee,  my  friend :  and  luck  to-day 
is  for  me  absolutely  in  other  things  than 
dominoes."  He  slapped  his  pockets 
joyfully,  nodded  to  his  friend,  and  then 
took  his  way  home. 

It  has  been  said  that  Monsieur  Du- 
secq's  lodging  was  in  a  shady  quiet  part 
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of  the  town.  It  overlooked  a  smaller 
canal  from  which  the  houses  rose  at  once 
-without  any  quay  ;  and  although  this  is 
a  picturesque  arrangement,  still  when 
all  is  in  deep  shadow,  and  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  encrusted  with  yellow  scum, 
there  is  a  sense  of  depression  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Monsieur  Dusecq's  heart  sank,  and 
he  drew  a  deep  involuntary  sigh. 

"  Bah  !  it  is  only  the  contrast  from  the 
blazing  sunshine  we  had  alittle  while  ago.'' 

He  stopped  at  the  open  door  of  his 
lodging.  It  had  been  a  grand  house 
once ;  the  black  marble  staircase  still  re- 
mained to  bear  witness  to  its  change  of 
fortune. 

Outside  the  door  a  curious  old- 
fashioned  chair  was  standing ;  its  bearers 
had  seemingly  deserted  it,  but  in  reality 
they  were  just  round  the  angle  of  Mon- 
sieur Dasecq's  lodging  playing  at  marbles, 
for  the  chair  was  the  property  of  Ma- 
dame Popot,  and  when  it  was  used  the 
good  laundress  usually  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  a  couple  of  gamins  from  the  quay. 

But  Monsieur  Dusecq  hardly  remarked 
the  chair,  he  was  so  troubled  by  his  in- 
creasing depression. 

"  Ma  foi !  "  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  chest,  "it  is  perhaps  the  melon." 

This  idea  having  cheered  him  mar- 
vellously, he  went  up  the  flight  of  stone 
steps  to  the  old-fashioned  hooded  door- 
way, flourishing  his  cane  as  he  went. 
He  started  back  in  stupefied  astonish- 
ment ;  sitting  on  the  horse-hair  bench  at 
the  foot  of  the  black  marble  staircase 
was  the  mother  of  Eitine,  the  woman  he 
had  looked  on  as  an  immoveable  cripple ! 

"Madame,"  he  bowed  and  then  he 
stuttered,  for  there  was  uo  use  in  asking 
his  future  mother-in-law  to  walk  up 
stairs  to  his  rooms.  It  was  possible  that 
she  had  no  legs,  and  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  her. 

His  forehead  gi*ew  clammy  at  this, 
but  La  m^re  Jacqueline  helped  his  X)er- 
plexity. 

"  Monsieur," — her  sweet  faint  voice 
tlirilled  through  even  Monsieur  Dusecq, 
— "I  hope  you  will  pardon  me :  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  very  much,  and  I  got 
myself  carried  to  your  house." 

"  Then  she  is  carried ;  I  knew  it/'  and 


the  chef  rubbed  his  hands  with  self- 
complacency. 

"  But  I  cannot  carry  her."  He  made 
a  grimace.  "  She  must  stay  here."  He 
smiled.  "Madame,  I  am  your  most  de- 
voted." 

He  had  been  standing  hat  in  hand, 
but  he  waved  it  gracefully  to  and  fix),  as 
if  thereby  signifying  his  willingness  to 
fly  all  over  Belgium  if  Madame  required 
such  a  service. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  La  mere  Jacqueline, 
in  an  uncertain  fluttered  voice,  "my 
daughter  cannot  marry  you." 

Monsieur  Dusecq's  hat  paused  in  its 
gyrations,  and  then  fell  on  the  floor, 
describing  a  circle  as  it  rolled  round  the 
"widely  set  feet  of  its  owner. 

But  Monsieur  Dusecq  had  lived  too 
long  in  the  world  to  be  daunted  by  a 
crippled  woman — a  woman  he  strongly 
suspected  of  being  the  dependant  of  her 
sister  Madame  Popot,  and  the  wisdom  his 
world  had  taught  Monsieur  Dusecq  was 
that  dependants  should  be  sent  to  the  walL 
"Pkit-il,  Madame  1"  He  had  quite 
recovered  himself,  and  he  put  his  head 
on  one  side  and  his  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  the  salmon-coloured  trousers. 

La  mere  Jacqueline  flushed.  This 
man  had  seemed  so  kind  and  good- 
natm*ed  at  her  sister's  that  she  had  not 
counted  on  resistance.  She  looked  up 
in  his  face ;  there  was  an  expression  in 
his  puckered-up  lips  and  drawn-down 
eyebrows  near  akin  to  contempt. 

"  My  daughter  Fifine  cannot  marry 
you,  Monsieur,"  she  repeated  slowly ; 
"  and  when  I  have  told  you  why,  I 
think  you  will  not  care  to  marry  her — 
she  loves  some  one  else." 

Ibe  change  in  Monsieur's  face  re- 
sembled the  change  in  one  of  those 
transformation  pictures  where  a  pull  of 
the  string  works  wonders. 

Down  came  his  lips  and  parted  into 
a  round  O ;  his  eyebrows  got  out  of  their 
slant  at  once  and  knitted  savagely. 

"  Loves — some — one — else  1"  his  words 
sounded  as  if  they  had  come  some  dis- 
tance and  were  out  of  breatL  "  Badi, 
Madame,  what  are  the  fancies  of  a 
young  girl  ?  Nothing.  Console  yourself^ 
Madame,  I  shall  marry  your  daughter  on 
Saturday." 
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La  m^re  Jacqueline  shook  her  head  : 
she  was  no  longer  nervous,  she  was 
indignant,  and  her  voice  did  not  flutter 
this  time. 

''Monsieur,  you  are  aware  that  the 
law  requires  my  consent  to  this  mar- 
riage, and  you  have  not  asked  me  for  it." 

''Madame,  your  silence  implied  con- 
sent ;  it  is  too  late  to  withdraw  it." 

'*  I  know  I  should  have  spoken  out 
sooner,  hut  at  first  I  was  ignorant  of  my 
daughter's  feelings;  though  from  the 
first,  Monsieur,  I  have  thought  you  too 
old  for  Fifine/' 

"Too  old?"  and  here  the  chef  gave 
vent  to  a  most  unrestrained  imprecation. 
"You  will  excuse  me,  Madame,  but  I  am 
in  my  prime  of  vigour.  Parbleu !  that  I, 
with  a  beard  in  which  is  not  one  white 
h  air,  should  be  taxed  with  age !  Too  old ! 
Ciel ! " 

He  spun  round  and  round  like  a  cock- 
chafer. He  had  a  dim  feeling  that  he 
should  like  to  toss  the  poor  little  cripple 
up  to  the  ceiling  if  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  touch  her.  At  last  he 
stood  still,  planted  his  legs  wider  apart 
than  ever,  and  looked  severely  at  La 
m^re  Jacqueline. 

"  Excuse  me,  Madame,  but  I  cannot 
admit  your  interference;  Madame  Popot 
is  the  arbiter  of  my  destiny,  Madame 
"Popot  introduced  me  to  your  daughter, 
Madame  Popot  is  her  protector  and 
guardian,  I  receive  her  as  my  wife  at 
the  hands  of  Madame  Popot." 

In  the  pause  La  mere  Jacqueline  had 
had  time  to  rally  her  startled  wits. 
iN^ervous  as  she  was,  sKe  was  determined 
to  conquer,  and  Monsieur  Dusecq  had 
unwittingly  shown  her  his  weak  side. 

She  forced  herself  to  smile  ;  she  saw 
that  any  earnest  appeal  must  fall  blunted 
on  the  man's  selfishness.  In  her  long 
hours  of  sickness  she  had  thought  much, 
and  she  had  learned  among  other  things 
that  to  be  too  deeply  in  earnest  is  to  be 
incomprehensible  to  worldly  hearts. 

"  Well,"  she  said  quietly,  "  every  one 
to  his  taste,  only  I  fancied  I  was  doing 
you  a  kindness." 

Her  altered  tone  struck  him  with 
alarm.  He  drew  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets  and  pulled  up  his  collar. 

"  Bon,  Madame;  I  am  at  a  loss  to 


understand  how  Madame  can  possess 
that  power.  Ciell"  he  murmured  to 
himself,  "  Alphonse  Th^phile  Dusecq, 
art  thou  awake  or  asleep  when  a  woman 
without  legs  proposes  to  do  thee  a  kind- 
ness 1" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  a  kindness.  Fifine 
is  my  daughter,  and  yet  I  cannot  let 
you  be  deceived.  She  has  consented  to 
this  marriage  only  because  you  are  rich." 
Monsieur's  cheeks  were  as  red  as .  pseo- 
nies.  "  She  abhors  you,  and  says  you 
are  an  ugly  little  monster."  Here  La  m^re 
Jacqueline  smiled. 

Monsieur  swore  and  stamped  with  fury. 

But  La  m^re  Jacqueline  made  no 
pause,  she  went  on  in  the  same  cheerful 
tone.  "Yes,  a  monster;  she  fainted 
away  with  disgust  this  morning  after 
you  departed,  and  when  she  recovered 
she  took  the  locket  with  your  portrait 
and  fiung  it  out  of  window.  Ah,  Mon- 
sieur, I  will  not  have  you  deceived ;  it 
would  be  shameful  not  to  let  you  know 
that  my  child  has  a  temper  when  she 
is  roused." 

Monsieur  stood  glaring;  he  had  grown 
purple  with  indignation ;  for  some  mi- 
nutes he  could  not  speak. 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  your 
sister  is  leagued  in  this  shameful  plot ; 
and  that  the  little  hussy  her  niece  would 
be  willing  to  marry  me  on  Saturday, 
after  flinging  my  portrait  out  of  window  1" 

"  Monsieur,  you  can  believe  me  or  not, 
as  you  choose.  I  only  tell  you  that  my 
child  bade  me  not  interfere:  she  said, 
'My  mother,  this  marriage  must  go  on.' 
There  is  the  photograph.  Monsieur ;  it 
is  only  a  little  bruised  with  the  falL" 

She  held  out  the  locket,  but  Monsieur 
Dusecq  waved  it  aside. 

**  Madame,"  he  said,  when  his  usual 
calmness  had  returned,  "  I  ask  your 
pardon,  and  I  believe  your  story,  because 
in  this  world  it  is  the  business  of  each 
one  to  advance  his  own  interest,  and  it  is 
to  your  interest  that  I  should  marry  your 
daughter.  Madame,  I  will  marry  on 
Saturday,  but  it  shall  not  be  a  shallow, 
unappreciating idiotic  girl ;  no,  Madame,  I 
do  not  intend  to  ally  myself  to  Mademoi- 
selle Josephine  le  Due.  Madame," — his 
voice  grew  loud  and  excited  again  with 
the  loftiness  of  his  words, — "  there  is  at 
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the  Hotel  de  Gme," — he  pointed  one  fat 
finger  as  if  to  indicate  it, — "  a  femme  de 
chamhre,  whose  tenderness  is  unremit- 
ting :  that  tenderness,  Madame,  has  been 
slighted  for  an  unworthy  rival,  hut  it 
shall  be  rewarded.  Yes,  Madame,  your 
unworthy  daughter  shall  weep  over  the 
disappointment  of  her  treacherous  scheme. 
*  An  ugly  little  monster !  *  Ah  morbleu ! " 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  side  as  if  he  wore 
a  sword  there,  and  had  a  habit  of  draw- 
ing it  on  occasion ;  but  encountering  only 
the  flap  of  his  coat  pocket,  he  recovered 
himself,  and  bowed  to  La  mere  Jacqueline. 

"  Madame,  I  have  the  honour  of  bid- 
ding you  adieu ;  adieu,  Madame." 

He  picked  up  his  hat,  set  it  firmly  on 
his  head,  thrust  both  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  trousers,  and  walked  slowly 
and  majestically  up  the  black  marble 
staircase,  whistling  the  Braban^oise. 

IX. 

As  soon  as  the  grand  breakfast  was  over 
Madame  Popot  had  gone  into  Brussels 
by  railway.  The  good  woman  wanted 
to  give  Fifine  a  suitable  marriage  pre- 
sent, and  during  this  unusual  absence 
La  m^re  Jacqueline  had  contrived  to 
plan  and  carry  out  her  secret  visit  to 
Monsieur  Dusecq. 

It  was  true  that  Fifine  had  fainted, 
and  she  had  flung  the  locket  out  of 
window,  believing  hei*self  unnoticed. 
La  mere  Jacqueline  had  noted  these 
things  silently.  She  was  determined 
to  save  her  child's  happiness. 

"When  the  chimes  went  for  five 
o'clock  she  sent  Fifine  out  on  a  distant 
errand;  and  when  some  boys  came  to 
play  under  the  archway,  she  prevailed 
on  them  to  carry  her  chair. 

Her  strength  failed  before  she  reached 
home,  and  she  bade  the  boys  leave  her 
in  her  chair  till  Fifine's  return. 

Fifine  was  full  of  loving  alarm  and 
anxiety  when  she  found  her  mother 
pale  and  exhausted,  almost  lifeless.  La 
mere  Jacqueline  was  not  in  a  state  to 
answer  questions.  Fifine  could  only 
indulge  in  a  sad  wonder  as  to  what 
had  happened. 

But  when  a  letter  arrived  from 
Monsieur  Dusecq,  La  mire  Jacqueline 
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revived,  the  colour  came  back  to  her 
face,  she  trembled  with  impatience  to 
know  what  was  inside  the  letter.  She 
longed  for  her  sister's  return. 

"  Ah  9a ! "  and  Madame  Popot  rolled 
in  and  fell  exhausted  into  a  chair ;  "  was 
there  ever  a  city  made  expressly  to  torture 
the  feet  and  ankles  like  this  villanous  city 
of  Brussels  !    I  have  gone  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  all  day,  till  I  could  not 
walk  straight  if  I  tried.     Ciel !  what 
one  has  to  suffer  for  being  benevolent ! 
Ouf !  and  here  is  a  letter  on  the  table,  a 
letter  for  me  who  never  write  to  any  one. 
Ah !  this  is  too  much;  i-ead  it  for  me  then, 
Fifine,  my  eyesight  even  is  exhausted." 
Fifine  read :  "  Monsieur  Dusecq  has 
the  honour  to  present  his  compliments 
to  Madame  Popot,  and  he  has  also  the 
honour  of  refusing  the  condescension  of 
an  alliance  with  her  niece  Mademoiselle 
Josephine  le  Due.      He  comprehends 
that  he  has  been  sought  not  for  himself 
but  for  what  he  possesses,  and  this  idea 
is  so  repugnant  to  his  lofty  estimate 
of    marriage    that    he    must    request 
Madame  Popot  to  inform  Mademoiselle 
le  Due  that  she  must  for  ever  give  up 
the  hope  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Mon- 
sieur Dusecq.      He    could  say  much 
more,  but  Madame  Popot' s  own  reflec- 
tions will  fully  explain  anything  he  may 
have  omitted." 

Madame  hardly  waited  for  the  end — 
"Ah  Fifine,  see  what  thy  folly  has 
worked ;  such  a  marriage  as  never  again 
can  fall  to  thee;"  and  she  broke  into 
a  torrent  of  reproaches.  She  held  out 
her  hand  for  the  letter,  and  read  it  as 
carefully  as  her  anger  would  allow,  and 
then  she  burst  out  again — 

"Married  for  himself  the  little 
bloated  glutton !  He  expected  it,  did  he ! 
Aha !  I  had  a  suspicion  of  his  insolence 
when  he  refused  this  morning  to  eat 
the  omelette  I  had  prepared  with  my 
own  hands  for  his  greasy  little  stomach. 
Lofty  notions  has  he,  the  little  stunted 
ape ;  and  he  dares  to  insinuate  that  I, 
Elise  Popot,  imagined  that  my  niece 
Fifine  would  marry  him  for  love,  the 
imbecile  butter-tub ! " 

She  embraced  the  wondering  Fifine, 
and  then  sat  thinking,  but  the  conscience 
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of  La  m^re  Jacqueline  was  troubled:  come 
what  would,  s£e  must  tell  sister  Popot 
the  truth.  "Go  upstairs,  Fifine,"  she 
said.  Meekly  and  faintly  at  first,  hut  with 
an  earnestness  that  gave  strength  to  her 
voice  as  she  proceeded.  La  mere  Jacque- 
line related  her  interview  with  ^Monsieur 
Dusecq.  Madame  Popot's  face  grew  very 
red,  hut  when  her  sister  described  the 
chef's  anger  and  repeated  his  message 
her  lips  parted  suddenly,  and  she  fell 
back  in  her  chair  in  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter.  She  laughed  so  long  and  so 
loud  that  Fifine  came  down  to  see  what 
could  have  caused  the  unexpected 
merriment.  Poor  Fifine  was  in  a  mood 
to  laugh  and  cry  all  at  once ;  her  head 
was  in  such  a  whirl  that  she  could  not  yet 
realize  what  had  been  happening  to  her. 

**  The  old  peacock!  Allons,  Fifine,  my 
child,  I  tell  thee  what  we  will  do :  we 
will  be  even  with  this  fine  pretendu  of 
thine.  And  besides  I  have  brought  thee 
a  wedding  present — see  here,  a  watch 
with  a  picture  on  the  back.  Aha  !  it  is 
worth  being  married  for,  is  it  not,  little 
one  ?  It  is  necessary  that  thou  shouldst 
be  married ;  and  now  the  next  tiling  is  to 
find  a  husband." 

Fifine  knelt  do^vn  before  her  aunt. 

"  !My  aunt,  thou  hast  been  all  good- 
ness to  me,  and  I  would  do  anything  to 
show  my  gratitude,  but  I  see  now  it 
would  bo  a  sin  to  marry  any  one  but 
Michel ;  even  Monsieur  Dusecq's  letter 
shows  me  that  I  cannot  only  sacrifice 
myself.  I  cannot  make  my  husband 
happy  unless  I  love  him." 

She  rose  up  pale,  but  not  trembling. 
Come  what  would,  she  knew  ^Madame 
Popot  would  never  let  her  mother  starve, 
and  for  herself  it  was  better  to  endure 
any  hardship  than  to  commit  wilful  sin. 

Her  aunt  looked  at  her  steadily. 
"You  were  sent  upstairs  just  now, 
Fifine  :  I  don't  know  why  you  came 
down  without  leave."  Her  voice  was 
as  sharp  as  vinegar. 

All  this  while  La  more  Jacqueline  had 
sat  crouched  in  her  corner.  She  was 
still  sadly  exhausted,  and  Madame 
Popot's  severe  voice  seemed  to  end  her 
hopes  for  Fifine's  happiness.  Her  eyes 
followed  the  girl  as  she  went  upstairs. 


To  her  surprise,  Madame  rose  up  as 
soon  as  Fifine  was  out  of  sight,  and 
came  across  the  room  like  a  stout  snail, 
holding  her  chair  behind  her. 

Arrived  at  La  m6re  Jacqueline,  she  set 
the  chair  down  beside  her  and  rolled 
into  it. 

"Now  then,  sister  Jacqueline,  I  have 
a  few  words  to  say  to  thee,  only  under- 
stand, they  are  not  to  be  told  to  the 
little  simpleton  upstairs.  Li  the  first 
place,  then,  la  m^re,  thou  hast  acted 
like  a  heroic  fooL  Was  it  thy  part  to 
meddle  in  affairs  which  I  had  arranged  f 
And  then  the  risk,  ciel !  the  risk.  I  may 
send  thee  out  in  a  chair  with  bearers  of 
my  own  choosing,  who  are  rewarded  for 
their  labour,  but  for  thee  to  trust  thyself 
to  gamins  who  carry  thee  for  their 
amusement,  ciel !  it  is  a  mercy  they  did 
not  play  pitch-and-toss  with  thee  into 
the  canal.  Why,  thou  art  trembling  from 
head  to  foot ;  ah,  ma  foi,  it  is  a  Quix- 
otism not  to  be  equalled." 

And  Madame  got  up  out  of  her  chair, 
and,  going  to  a  small  imperceptible  cup- 
board, produced  thence  two  petits  verres 
of  cognac. 

The  cognac  being  drunk  after  a  feeble 
remonstrance  from  La  m6re  Jacqueline, 
Madame  Popot  carried  away  the  glasses, 
re-seated  herself,  and  putting  her  lips 
close  to  her  sister's  ear  went  on  with 
the  conversation  in  whispers. 

La  mere  Jacqueline  obeyed  her  sister's 
injunction  of  secrecy,  and  no  one  ever 
knew  the  purport  of  Madame's  commu- 
nication. 

The  results  were  these :  Two  days 
after  liladame  Popot  and  her  friend  the 
chief  grocer  in  the  quaint  little  town 
went  up  to  the  railway  station,  and  there 
solemnly  became  securities  for  the  good 
conduct  and  sobriety  of  Michel  van 
Oorst;  and*a  month  afterwards,  when 
her  mother  had  recovered  from  the  illness 
that  followed  her  brave  attempt,  Fifine, 
looking  prettier  than  ever,  in  white 
muslin,  with  hei*  gold  watch  at  her  side, 
stood  beside  Mid^l  van  Oorst  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Rumbold,  and  in  the 
presence  of  her  aunt  and  La  mere  Jacque- 
line promised  to  take  him  to  her  wedded 
husband  till  death  should  them  part. 
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In  the  three  Lectures  which  I  read  last 
January  at  Hull,  and  which  appeared 
in  three  successive  numhers  of  this 
Magazine,  there  was  one  branch  of  the 
subject  which,  as  I  then  said,  I  was, 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  driven  to 
pass  over  very  lightly.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  before  a  popular 
audience  to  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  permanence  of 
Roman  Law  and  Roman  civilization  in 
Britain  after  the  English  Conquest.  I 
had  chiefly  in  my  mind  a  book  pub- 
lished in  1864  by  Mr.  Henry  Charles 
Coote,  under  the  name  of  "  A  Neglected 
Fact  in  English  History."  The  book 
has  not,  I  fancy,  drawn  to  itself  any 
great  amount  of  attention.  When  I 
wrote  the  first  volume  of  my  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  I  had  not  heard 
of  it.  My  knowledge  of  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve, owing  to  its  being  several  times 
quoted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson.  I  may 
truly  say  that  it  is  a  book  which  is  not 
at  all  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  And  I  say  this  none  the  less  be- 
cause I  hold  that  every  one  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  its  writer  has  come  is 
utterly  groundless.  It  is  a  book  which 
ought  to  be  read,  because  it  ought  to 
be  answered.  It  stands  on  a  wholly 
different  ground  from  books  like  those 
of  Mr.  Pike  and  Mr.  Nicholas.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  look  on  th%  works  of 
Mr.  Pike  and  Mr.  Nicholas  as  claiming 
any  serious  answer.  We  have  our  laugh 
and  we  pass  on.  But  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  Mr,  Coote  to  Jaugh  at  him, 
and  it  would  be  at  once  unjust  to  him 
and  dangerous  to  ourselves  to  pass  on 
without  weighing  all  that  he  says  care- 
fully in  the  balance.  No  one  is  further 
removed  than  Mr.  Coote  from  the  great 
family   of  blunderers.      It  is  not,   I 


think,  hard  to  show  that  all  his  con- 
clusions are  wrong,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  convict  him  of  many  mistakes 
in  detail  strictly  so  caUed.  He  knows 
the  facts  thoroughly ;  he  has  worked  at 
all  the  proper  authorities  with  diligent 
and  conscientious  care.  His  line  of 
argument,  though,  as  I  hold,  utterly- 
fallacious,  is  everywhere  ingenious  and 
plausible.  Such  a  book,  I  repea^ 
ought  to  be  read  and  ought  to  be 
answered.  It  ought  to  be  read,  if  only 
because  a  great  deal  may  be  learned 
from  the  mass  of  facts,  references,.  ^ndT^ 
extracts  which  Mr.  Coote  has  brought 
together  from  so  many  sources.  It 
ought  to  be  read,  if  only  as  a  curious 
study,  to  show  how  utterly  astray  an 
ingenious  and  thoroughly  well-informed 
man  can  go,  and  how  possible  it  is  to 
draw  the  most  opposite  inferences  from 
the  same  facts.  And  it  ought  to  be  an- 
swered because  these  very  qualities  make 
the  book  dangerous.  Many  readers 
who  could  at  once  see  through  the  mere 
blunders  of  a  careless  or  ignorant  writer 
may  be  led  astray  by  fedse  inferences 
ingeniously  drawn  from  facts  which, 
for  the  most  part,  simply  as  facts,  are 
not  inaccurately  stated.  The  only  part 
of  his  subject  where  Mr.  Coote  shows 
anything  which  can  be  fairly  called 
ignorance  or  inaccuracy  is  where  he 
touches  on  philology.  On  that  subject 
he  is  clearly  not  familiar  with  the 
latest  lights ;  and  in  some  cases  his  way 
of  talking  supplies  striking  illustrations 
of  the  misleading  effects  of  a  confused 
and  inaccurate  nomenclature. 

Mr.  Coote's  "  neglected  fact  in  Eng- 
lish History"  is  not,  as  the  casual 
reader  of  the  title-page  might  easily 
think,  some  one  isolated  fact,  important 
or  otherwise,  in  any  one  particular  age. 
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It  is  something  of  much  wider  range 
than  any  particular  event  or  any  par- 
ticular person.  The  "  neglected  fact  in 
English  History"  pretty  well  amounts 
to  saying  that  there  is  no  English  His- 
tory at  all.  Mr.  Coote  goes  further 
than  almost  anybody  else  in  maintaining, 
as  I  put  it  in  one  of  my  earlier  papers, 
that  Englishmen  are  not  Englishmen — 
that,  in  short,  we  are  not  ourselves,  but 
that  we  are  somebody  else.  He  differs 
indeed  from  all  other  disputants  in 
holding  that  the  somebody  else  from 
whom,  and  not  from  our  real  fathers, 
we  are  made  to  spring,  was  a  Teutonic 
and  not  a  Celtic  somebody.  But  as  to 
the  actual  English  Conquest  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  misrepresenting  Mr.  Coote,  when 
his  main  conclusion  stands  thus  : — 

"  That  the  English  are  Angles  as  the 
French  are  Franks  and  the  Northern 
Italians  are  Lombards,  is  a  fact  in  Eng- 
lish history  which  has  been  undeserv- 
edly neglected,  and,  as  it  will  assist  to 
explain  the  peculiarities  of  Englishmen, 
it  may  go  far  to  justify  their  pride  in 
them." 

IMr.  Coote's  main  propositions,  if  I 
rightly  understand  them,  are  something 
to  the  following  effect.  The  main  stock 
of  the  existing  English  people  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes  who  entered  Britain  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  but  in  the  Eoman 
provincials  whom  they  found  in  that 
part  of  Britain  which  became  England. 
These,  however,  were  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct people  from  the  Celtic  Welsh; 
they  were  the  Belgse,  a  Teutonic  people 
speaking  a  Teutonic  tongue.  This 
tongue^  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  English, 
was  adopted  by  the  later  Teutonic  set- 
tlers, who  exchanged  for  it  the  Teutonic 
dialects  which  they  had  spoken  in  their 
older  continental  homes.  But  these 
Belgae,  the  Lloegrians  of  the  Welsh 
writers,  though  Teutonic  in  speech, 
were  Boman  in  law  and  civilization, 
and  the  Roman  law  and  civilization 
survived  the  Conquest  The  social 
ranks,  the  political  offices,  the  law  of 
property  and  succession,  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  English  before  the 


Norman  Conquest,  were  all  of  Eoman 
origin.  They  were  all  Eoman  in  the 
strictest  sense  ;  Eoman,  not  by  analogy 
or  imitation,  but  by  a  direct  and  un- 
broken succession  from  the  days  of 
Eoman  dominion.  These  Belgic  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  were  Christians.  At 
the  time  of  the  mission  of  Augustine, 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  England 
were  still  Christians;  heathenism  was 
the  religion  only  of  the  small  body  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Conquerors.  The 
main  object  of  the  mission  was  not  to 
evangelize  the  nation  at  large,  but  to 
bring  the  independent  English  Church 
into  subjection  to  Eome,  by  converting, 
and  thereby  influencing^  the  heathen 
Kings.  The  settlers  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  did  not  form  the  nation, 
but  only  the  aristocracy,  the  ruling 
class,  of  the  nation.  The  Thegns  were 
of  the  race  of  the  conquerors.  The 
slaves  and  the  churls  were  of  the  blood 
of  the  conquered  Belgians.  But  the 
intermediate  class,  the  sixkyndmerif  were 
Eoman  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  law 
of  the  Eoman  prevailed  and  continued ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  two  suc- 
cessive classes  of  immigrants,  Eoman 
and  Teutonic,  adopted  the  language  of 
the  greater  mass  of  the  earlier  inha- 
bitants. That  language  however,  like 
the  people  who  spoke  it,  came  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  latest  con- 
querors, Anglo-Saxon  or  English. 

This  theory,  drawn  out  as  I  have 
drawn  it  out — ^and  I  have  at  least  tried 
to  draw  it  out  fairly — may  seem  not 
only  false  but  absurd.  And  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  that  it  is  a  theory  which 
differa  altogether  from  any  of  the 
theories  which  would  make  the  English 
mainly  a  Celtic  people.  In  Mr.  Coote's 
view,  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater 
part  of  Britain  are  essentially  Teutonic ; 
only  their  Teutonism  is  of  much  older 
date  than  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
In  the  view  of  most  of  those  against 
whom  I  dispute,  the  English  are  Teu- 
tonized  Celts.  In  Mr.  Coote^s  view, 
they  are  rather  Eomanized  Teutons.  It 
is  in  fact  in  the  purely  Eoman  interest 
that  Mr.  Coote  writes^  a  position  which 
at  once  distinguiabes  him  from  all  those 
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who  have  written  in  the  Welsh  in- 
terest. And  it  will  be  observed  that  his 
theory  actually  gets  rid  of  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
Welsh  theory.  He  does  not  call  on  us 
to  believe,  as  the  assertors  of  the  Welsh 
theory  do,  that  the  larger  and  more 
civilized  mass  of  the  conquered  adopted 
the  language  of  the  smaller  and  less 
civilized  mass  of  the  conquerors.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Coote's  view,  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  just  like  the  Franks  and 
Burgundians,  adopted  the  language  of 
their  subjects,  only  the  language  which 
they  adopted  happened  not  to  be  Roman 
but  Teutonic. 

In  fact  Mr.  Coote's  theory  differs 
from  all  the  other  theories  against  which 
I  contend  in  this,  that,  if  we,  without 
contradiction  or  inconsistency,  could 
only  believe  it,  it  really  would  explain 
the  pha^nomena  which  it  undertakes  to 
explain.  It  really  hangs  together,  be- 
cause it  is  not  grounded  upon  mere 
confusion,  because  Mr.  Coote's  way  of 
looking  at  things,  though  I  hold  it  to 
be  perfectly  mistaken,  is  still  perfectly 
clear  and  intelligible.  The  thing  might 
bo  believed,  if  only  there  were  any  evi- 
dence for  it.  And,  as  I  before  said,  it  is 
only  in  the  philological  part  of  his  argu- 
ment that  Mr.  Coote  can  be  said  in  any 
strictness  of  speech  to  blunder.  But  I 
suspect  that  it  is  the  philological  mis- 
take which  has  sent  Mr.  Coote  wrong 
throughout.  He  has  not  grasped  the 
primary  facts  of  European  philology. 
He  is  therefore  positively  wrong  in  his> 
notions  about  the  relations  of  languages, 
and  in  the  other  part  of  his  argument 
he  seems  to  be  led  astray  mainly  by  the 
lack  of  a  turn  of  mind  which  philolo- 
gical studies  have  a  special  tendency  to 
promote.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  com- 
parative method  of  reasoning.  He  has 
no  idea  of  the  way  in  which  languages, 
religions,  social  and  political  systems, 
may,  without  any  derivation  irom  one 
another,  have  large  possessions  in  com- 
mon, owing  either  to  derivation  from  one 
common  source  or  to  later  develop- 
ment according  to  common  principles. 
Wherever  Mr.  Coote  sees  likeness,  ho  at 
once  infers  direct  filiation.     He  sees  and 


traces  out  with  great  ingenuity  certain 
points  of  likeness  between  Roman  and 
English  law.  He  at  once  leaps  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  English  law  must  be 
derived  from  the  Roman.  This  is  exactly 
the  same  frame  of  mind  as  that  of  those 
who  can  only  explain  the  likeness  be- 
tween Greek  and  Sanscrit  by  supposing 
either  that  Greek  is  derived  from  San- 
scrit or  that  Sanscrit  is  derived  from 
Greek. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
all  this  very  ingenious  but  utterly  base- 
less fabric  has  been  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  a  single  error,  a  single  piece 
of  ignorance — the  only  piece  of  igno- 
rance strictly  so  called  which  I  can 
find  in  Mr.  Coote's  book — namely  a 
failure  to  distinguish  between  Low- 
Dutch  and  High.  The  phsenomena  of 
the  actual  English  language,  both  in  its 
older  and  its  newer  forms,  Mr.  Coote 
seems  thoroughly  to  understand.  He 
sees  that  the  English  language  is  not 
"  German,"  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
he  understands  the  word  German ;  he 
sees  also  that  it  is  not,  in  any  strict 
sense,  Scandinavian.  But  he  assumes 
that  the  Jutes  and  Angles  were  Scandi- 
navian ;  he  assumes  also,  if  I  rightly 
understand  him,  that  the  Saxons  were 
**  Germans."  Therefore  ho  infers,  that 
Germans  and  Scandinavians  could  not 
have  brought  into  Britain  a  language 
which  is  neither  German  nor  Scandi- 
navian. But  he  sees  also  that  the  vast 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  are, 
and  for  ages  have  been,  Teutonic ;  he  is 
far  too  clear-sighted  to  mistake  them  for 
mere  Teutonized  Celts.  He  is  therefore 
driven  to  suppose  that  they  are  de 
scended  from  earlier  Teutonic  settlers. 
And  these  settlers  must  have  been 
older  than  the  Roman  invasion,  for 
he  is  again  far  too  clear-sighted  to  attri- 
bute the  Teutonization  of  so  large  a  part 
of  Britain  to  the  presence  of  a  few  stray 
Teutonic  legions  in  the  Roman  service 
or  to  the  landing  of  stray  Teutonic 
pirates  on  the  "Saxon  shore."  Hence  fol- 
lows his  theory,  that  the  I^loegrians,  the 
Belga;,  the  inhabitants  of  England ,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Cymry  of  the  West, 
were  a  Teutonic  people  who  had  settled 
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in  Britain  long  "before  the  time  of 
Caesar.  In  short  Mr.  Coote  accepts 
the  extermination  theory  as  tho- 
roughly as  I  do.  He  believes  that 
a  Teutonic  people  settled  in  Britain, 
and  slew  or  drove  out  the  Celtic  in- 
habitants of  a  great  part  of  Britain. 
Only  he  places  the  event  some  centuries 
before  the  Christian  aera  instead  of 
some  centuries  after  it.  This  early 
Teutonic  conquest  is  clothed  with  much 
the  same  attributes  with  which  we 
clothe  the  later  Teutonic — the  English 
— Conquest.  The  English  Conquest 
itself  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  the  Teutonic  conquests 
on  the  Continent.  The  conquered 
people  retain  their  language  and,  Mr. 
Coote  adds,  their  laws  and  their  religion. 
Mr.  Coote  thus  gets  rid  of  several  of 
the  main  difficulties  of  the  theories 
against  which  I  have  been  fighting. 
To  be  sure  he  introduces  a  new  diffi- 
culty of  his  own.  How  is  it  that  the 
Teutonic  Lloegrians  did  not,  like  the 
Celts  in  Gaul  and  the  Iberians  in  Spain, 
adopt  the  Latin  language  ]  How  is  it 
still  more,  that  the  Roman  class,  the 
PossessoreSf  the  Sixhyndmeny  actually  left 
oif  speaking  Latin  and  took  to  speak- 
ing Teutonic  1  This  Mr.  Coote  explai^is 
by  saying  that,  after  the  second  Teutonic 
Conquest,  the  sinnll  Roman  remnant, 
with  their  Latin  speech,  were  hemmed 
in  between  the  old  Teutonic  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  and  the  new  Teutonic  of 
the  latest  conquerors.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  Latin  speech  naturally 
gave  way.  This  would  be  all  very  well 
if  it  were  not  for  the  other  difficulty, 
the  difficulty  that  the  older  Teutonic 
mass,  unlike  the  conquered  nations  in 
any  of  the  other  provinces,  is  made  to 
retain  its  Teutonic  speech  through  the 
Roman  dominion.  Mr.  Coote  would 
possibly  answer,  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  retention  of 
the  Welsh  language  at  this  day  by  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and 
that  a  part  proportionally  much  larger 
than  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul 
and  Spain  which  still  speaks  Basque  or 
Breton.  In  fact  Mr.  Coote's  theory, 
unlike  the  other  theories,   does    hang 


together.  With  the  single  philological 
exception  which  we  have  made,  it  is 
not  ignorance  or  misstatement  of  the 
facts,  but  simply  misinterpretation  of 
the  facts.  That  single  exception,  the 
one  mistake  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter,  is  that  Mr.  Coote 
does  not  know,  or  at  least  does  not  carry 
practically  about  with  him,  the  differ- 
ence between  High-Dutch  and  Low. 

Mr.  Coote  says  with  perfect  truth  that 
English,  whether  the  English  of  our 
own  day  or  the  English  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  back,  is  neither  Scandinavian 
nor,  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  "  German." 
But  if  he  had  thoroughly  grasped  the 
fact  that  the  speech  of  the  lands  from 
which  the  English  came  was  not  then, 
and  is  not  now,  either  Scandinavian  or, 
in  his  sense  of  the  word,  "  German,"  he 
need  not  have  invented  this  ingenious 
and  elaborate  theory  to  account  for  the 
fact  It  is  most  curious  to  see  how 
well  he  appreciates  the  differences  be- 
tween English  and  "  German,"  how  he 
even  sees  that  the  English  forms  are  in 
many  cases  plainly  later  than  the  "  Grer- 
man"  forms,  and  how  he  hence  argues 
with  the  most  perfect  truth  that  Eng- 
lish cannot  be  an  offshoot  of  "  German." 
All  this  comes  of  the  ambiguous  and 
misleading  word  "German."  If  by 
"  German"  is  meant  distinctively  High- 
Dutch,  then  undoubtedly  we  and  our 
speech  are  not  "  German."  But  if  by 
"  German"  is  meant  something  which 
takes  in  both  High  and  Low  Dutch, 
then  we  undoubtedly  are  German.  It 
is  to  avoid  this  confusion  that  I  avoid 
the  use  of  the  word  "  German"  through- 
out the  whole  controversy;  and  it  is 
through  not  making  this  distinction 
that  Mr.  Coote  has  been  led  astray.  It 
is  most  curious  to  read  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Coote  points  out  the  distinctions  be- 
tween English  and  ^*  German,"  stating 
his  facts  quite  correctly  as  between 
English  and  modern  High-Dutch,  but 
seemingly  forgetting  the  existence  of 
any  continental  form  of  the  Low-Dutch, 
and  even  of  the  older  forms  of  the  High. 
The  passage  is  worth  quoting  at  length. 

"  The  Teutonic  language  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  England  is  not  the  Teutonic  of 
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the  Continent.  There  are  broad  and 
substantial  differences  which  insupera- 
ably  oppose  any  effort  to  identify  and 
reconcile  them. 

"  It  has  two  letters  and  sounds  un- 
known to  the  continent  of  Germany, 
viz.  the  iheta  and  the  to. 

"  It  has  an  inflection  which  no  Ger- 
man dialect  has  ever  had,  viz.  the 
formation  of  a  plural  of  nouns  in  *  as' 
and  *es.' 

"  It  inflects  nouns  by  change  of  vowel 
from  slender  to  broad,  and  vice  versa 
only — ^not  as  the  Teutonic,  by  both  com- 
bined. 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  tlieta  could  not 
have  been  imparted  by  the  Saxons,  for 
they  had  at  no  time  had  it. 

"Though  found  equally  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  runes  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet,  it  is  not  found  in  the  German 
runes.  The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet 
shares  this  letter  with  the  Gothic  and 
Scandinavian  alphabets,  but  the  letter 
w  belongs  to  itself  and  the  Gothic  alone. 

"  These  things,  as  they  show  an  alpha- 
bet so  do  they  also  show  a  language 
older  than  the  German — an  original,  con- 
sidered relatively  to  that  language :  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has,  what  the  other 
has  not — an  undeniable  sign  that  it  is 
an  original  and  not  a  descendant  of  the 
German. 

"  The  common  source  of  the  dialects  of 
Anglo-Saxon  England  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  sought  in  any  common  language 
of  the  conquerors.  For  they  had  no 
common  language. 

"The  Jutes,  before  they  settled  in 
Kent,  did  not  speak  German;  the 
Angles,  before  they  settled  in  Mercia 
and  East  Anglia,  did  not  speak  German ; 
but  each  the  distinct  and  remarkable 
dialect  of  Scandinavia. 

"  The  Saxons  of  Wessex  spoke  then 
and  since  a  dialect  strongly  contrasted 
with  what  was  then  and  is  now  spoken 
in  any  part  of  Germany — ^in  what  it 
has  and  what  it  has  not. 

"  The  common  source  of  these  accor- 
dant dialects  cannot  be  found  in  Ger- 
many, but  must  be  sought  for  else- 
where." 

Let  us  run  through  all  Mr.  Coote's 


points  of  difference.  The  >  and  the 
w  are  undoubtedly  soimds  which  we 
have  and  which  modem  High -Dutch 
has  not.  In  the  like  sort,  modem  High- 
Dutch  has  several  sounds  which  we 
now  have  not,  especially  the  guttural 
sounds  of  ch  and  g.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  sounds  which 
"  German  "  has  and  which  English  has 
not  are  simply  sounds  which  have  been 
dropped  in  English,  and  that  the  sounds 
which  English  has  and  which  "  German" 
has  not  are  simply  sounds  which  have 
been  dropped  in  "  German."  Accidents 
of  this  sort  are  sure  to  happen  between 
any  two  kindred  tongues.  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  we  once  had  a  guttursd  in 
English.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  show 
that  both  Scandinavian  and  continental 
Low-Dutch  once  had  the  ]>.  And,  even 
in  High-Dutch,  the  names  of  the 
Prankish  Kings,  "  Theodoricus,"  "  Theo- 
debertus,"  and  a  crowd  of  others,  seem 
to  show  that  the  Lingiut  Frcmcica  kept 
the  use  of  the  )>  to  a  very  late  time. 
Even  French  Thierry  shows  plainly 
enough  that  he  comes  from  ^itidric  and 
not  from  DietricJi.  So  with  regard  to 
the  plural  in  s,  Mr.  Coote  is  quite  above 
the  state  of  mind  of  some  people  who 
have  fancied  in  sober  earnest  that  that 
Old-English  ending  was  a  French  or 
Latin  importation.  If  by  "  German  " 
he  simply  means  High -Dutch,  he  is 
perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  ending 
in  «  is  not  found  in  any  High-Dutch 
dialect  which  is  spoken  now.  I  believe 
he  is  equally  right  in  saying  that  it  is 
not  used  in  any  stage  of  High-Dutch, 
of  which  any  remains  are  extant  Bab 
this  old  Aryan  ending,  common  to  Eng- 
lish with  Greek  and  Latin,  but  not 
derived  from  Greek  or  Latin,  is  used  in 
the  Old-Saxon  of  the^e/tan^justas  ex- 
tensively as  it  was  used  in  Old-English, 
and  in  Gothic  it  is  used  far  more  ex- 
tensively again.  With  regard  to  these 
endings  the  phsenomena  are  the  same 
which  are  sure  to  happen  in  the  break- 
up of  the  inflexions  of  any  language. 
By  some  sort  of  natural  selection,  some 
one  form,  once  only  one  form  out  of 
many,  swallows  up  l^e  others,  and  the 
few  cases  in  which  the  others  remain 
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are  by  empirical  grammarians  set  down 
as  irregular.  Thus,  of  the  many  plural 
endings  in  Old-English,  the  one  in  as 
has  succeeded  in  well  nigh  driving  out 
all  the  others,  so  that  the  few  words 
which  retain  any  other  form  are  now 
looked  on  as  exceptional.  But  it  is 
plain  that  this  victory  on  the  part  of 
flw  was  not  won  without  a  hard  struggle 
on  the  part  of  an,  so  that  we  not  only 
keep  the  n  ending  in  men  and  oxen, 
where  it  has  been  from  the  beginning, 
but  also  in  brethren  and  children,  where 
it  is  an  intruder.  We  have  not  now  in 
English  a  single  plural  which  ends  in 
a.  In  the  like  sort  there  is  not  now  in 
German  a  single  plural  which  ends  in 
«,  while  in  the  Scandinavian  tongues 
the  r  early  took  the  place  of  s.  By 
exactly  the  same  process,  in  the  break- 
up of  the  Latin  inflexions  which  formed 
the  Romance  languages,  the  s  ending  tri- 
umphed over  the  other  Latin  endings  in 
French,  just  as  in  English  it  triumphed 
over  the  other  Old-English  endings.  In 
the  case  of  two  languages  like  French 
and  English,  which  were  spoken  in  the 
same  country  at  the  time  when  their 
forms  were  being  finally  fixed,  it  may  be 
a  curious  question  whether  the  example 
^,  of  one  had  any  influence  on  the  other. 
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The  mistake  then  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  of  !Mr.  Coote*s 
ingenious  but  unsubstantial  theory  is 
simply  that  he  has  failed  to  grasp  what 
English  really  is.  He  has  failed  to 
grasp  that  it  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  the  Low-Dutch,  the  language  of 
Northern  Germany,  modified,  as  it 
could  not  fail  to  bo  modified,  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  history. 
I  do  not  know  a  more  striking  example 
of  the  effects  of  vagueness  and  confu- 
sion in  the  matter  of  nomenclature. 
Mr.  Coote  has  no  idea  of  any  German, 
except  High- German.  Ho  easily  sees 
that  English  is  not  High-German.  He 
sees  no  less  easily  that  the  English 
people  are  not  Celtic.  And  on  this 
foundation  he  has  built  up  this  amaz- 
ing theory  of  a  Teutonic  settlement  in 
Britain  long  before  the  Roman  Conquest, 
which  Teutonic  settlement  lived  through 
the  Eoman  dominion,  preserving  its  own 


language,  but  adopting  the  Roman  laws, 
and  handing  on  its  Teutonic  language 
and  its  Roman  laws  to  another  set  of 
Teutonic  conquerors. 

Mr.  Coote  then  errs  mainly  through  ^ 
this  one  philological  error,  that  of  not 
grasping  the  true  relations  between 
insular  and  continental  Teutonic.  So 
again,  in  building  up  the  details  of  his 
theory,  he  sets  about  it  in  a  way  whose 
fallacy  is  at  once  clear  to  a  mind  which 
is  familiar  with  the  Comparative  method 
of  study.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  researches  of  comparative  philologers 
and  comparative  mythologists  will  not  bo 
amazed  at  finding  the  most  striking  like- 
nesses between  distant  times  and  places, 
where  any  direct  transmission  from 
one  to  the  other  is  out  of  the  question. 
As  it  is  with  words  and  with  legends, 
so  it  is  with  political  and  social  institu- 
tions. I  have  touched  on  this  subject 
in  more  than  one  passage  of  my  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  I  hope  some 
day  to  have  an  opportunity  of  working 
it  out  more  fully.  I  think  that  any 
one  who  compares  what  we  know  of 
the  early  Teutons  with  what  we  know 
of  the  early  Hellenes  will  at  once  see 
the  wonderful  likeness  in  the  political 
and  social  state  of  the  two  races.  At 
the  head  of  each  commonwealth  wo 
have  the  King  of  the  blood  of  Zeus  or 
of  Woden,  whose  prototype  in  truth  is 
to  be  found  in  Zeus  himself,  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  great  Olympian 
nation.  The  King  is  supreme  ;  but  ho 
iTiles  by  and  with  the  consent  of  his 
nobles  and  people — his  Eorlas  and  Ceorlas 
— assembled  in  their  Agori  or  6em6L 
Some  matters  are  decided  by  the  chiefs 
alone ;  others  are  brought  before  the 
assembled  nation.  The  rules  of  order 
in  such  a  primitive  assembly  are  not 
very  clearly  marked  out;  but  we  can 
see  that  in  these,  as  in  most  other 
assemblies,  a  few  chief  men  do  all  the 
talking,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the 
meeting  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  cry 
Yea,  Yea,  or  K'ay,  Nay.  And  we  can 
further  perceive  that  the  wish  to  say 
Nay,  Nay,  has  as  yet  but  a  very  feeble 
development.  We  can  see  in  both 
communities     the    same    three     great 
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classes,  the  slave,  the  common  freeman, 
and  the  noble.  We  see  the  prince 
surrounded  by  his  personal  following, 
his  Iletairoi  or  GesithaSy  his  Therapontes 
or  Thegnas.  We  see  in  both  cases  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  ideas  of  age  and 
rule,  shown  in  the  Gerontes  of  the  one  so- 
ciety and  in  the  Ealdormen  of  the  other. 
The  guilt  of  bloodshed  can  be  ransomed  in 
the  one  case  by  the  Poine,  in  the  other 
case  by  the  Wergild.  The  parallel  might 
easily  be  carried  out  further,  and  it  might 
be  extended  to  other  cases  besides 
those  of  the  Greek  and  the  Teuton. 
And  it  would  also  be  easy,  amidst 
general  likeness,  to  find  out  points  of 
unlikeness.  The  position,  for  instance, 
of  the  Teutonic,  the  Achaian,  and  the 
old  Italian  King,  though  the  same  in 
the  most  essential  respects,  is  not 
exactly  the  same  in  every  detail. 

Now  the  analogy  between  old  Teu- 
tonic and  old  Hellenic  institutions  is 
an  analogy  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  direct  derivation  or  imitation 
either  way.  iN'othing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Germans  of  Tacitus  knew 
nothing  of  the  Achaians  of  Homer,  and 
that  the  Greek  and  Teutonic  races  had 
had  no  means  of  influencing  one  another 
since  the  days  of  their  original  separa- 
^  tion.  The  likeness  between  their  insti- V 
tutions  may  be  explained  as  a  mere 
incidental  likeness — like  circumstances 
bringing  about  like  results — or  it  may 
be  explained  as  a  likeness  owing  to  the 
institutions  of  the  two  races  being  a 
common  possession  derived  from  a 
common  source.  In  the  latter  case  the 
political  institutions  of  the  two  races 
would  be  part  of  the  primaeval  Aryan 
heritage,  just  like  their  language  and 
their  mythology. 

When  we  move  from  Greece  to  Italy, 
to  likenesses  between  Eomanand  English 
institutions,  the  case  is  somewhat  difier- 
ent.  Direct  transmission  is  not,  as  in 
the  Greek  case,  impossible  on  the  face  of 
it.  The  English  before  their  settlement 
in  Britain  certainly  had  no  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  older  Western  Empire 
or  its  subjects ;  but  it  is  of  course  pos- 
sible that  they  may  have  adopted  this 
or  that  Roman  institution  from  their 


Teutonic  brethren  who  had  come  within 
the  reach  of  Roman  influence.  And 
when  they  landed  in  a  country  which 
had  once  been  a  Roman  province,  it  is 
of  course  possible  that  they  may  have 
adopted  Roman  institutions  from  Roman 
or  Romanized  subjects.  But  the  like- 
ness between  English  institutions  and 
those  of  Greece  and  of  other  lands  still 
further  off"  show  that  neither  of  these 
explanations  is  necessary  to  explain  any 
political  and  social  analogies  which  wo 
may  find  between  Rome  and  England. 
They  may  be  owing  to  a  real  transmission 
from  the  Roman  to  the  Englishman. 
They  may  on  the  other  hand  be  parts 
of  an  original  common  possession,  or 
they  may  bo  simply  owing  to  the  law 
that  analogous  circumstances  will  bring 
forth  analogous  results. 

When  therefore  we  meet  with  these 
cases  of  likeness  between  English  and 
Roman  institutions,  the  question  at  once 
arises,  which  is  pretty  well  the  whole  ques- 
tion between  me  and  Mr.  Coote — Are  the 
analogies  caused  by  direct  transmission 
or  by  either  of  the  other  causes  which  I 
have  suggested?  We  must  weigh  the*" 
balance  of  likelihood  on  both  sides,  both 
as  regards  the  general  relations  between 
Rome  and  England,  and  as  regards  the 
particular  institution  into  which  we  are 
inquiring.  We  find  for  instance  in 
England  the  relation  between  a  man  and 
his  lord,  a  relation  which  certainly  has 
its  points  of  likeness  to  the  Roman 
client  and  his  patron.  It  is  not  safe  at 
once  to  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
English  relation  is  derived  from  the 
Roman  relation.  But  till  the  whole 
subject  has  been  gone  into,  it  is  not  safe 
to  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  such  a 
derivation  may  have  taken  place.  We 
must  first  see  whether  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  allow  us  to  believe  that  any 
institutions  can  have  been  handed  on 
from  Romans  to  Englishmen.  And,  if 
we  decide  that  some  institutions  may 
have  been  so  handed  on,  we  must  then 
go  on  to  see  whether  there  is  any  like- 
lihood that  this  particular  institution 
should  have  been  so  handed  on. 

It  would  of  coarse  be  arguing  in  a 
circle  to  say  that  no  Roman  institutions 
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can  have  been  handed  on  to  the  English 
conquerors  of  Britain,  because  their  con- 
quest was  a  war  of  extermination  in 
which  everything  British  and  everything 
Roman  went  down  before  them.     For 
of  course  the  very  question  at  issue  is 
whether  .  the   English   Conquest  really 
was  a  conquest  of  this  kind.     But  all 
the  arguments  by  which  T  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  English  Conquest  was  a 
conquest  of  extermination,  and  any  kin- 
dred arguments  to  the  same  effect,  all 
help  to  show  which  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives is  the  more  likely.     They  all  tend 
to  show  that  it  is  more  likely  that  any 
points   of  agreement  between   English 
and  Roman  institutions  are  due  to  either 
of  the  other  causes,  rather  than  to  direct 
transmission.     All  for  instance  that  I 
have  said  about  the  vanishing  of  the 
Roman  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions 
applies  here.     If  the  conquest  made  by 
the  English  in  Britain  was  simply  ana- 
logous to   the  conquest  made  by  the 
Franks  in  Graul,  we  should  find  the  same 
phaenomena  which  we    find  in   Gaul, 
whereas  wo  do  find  quite  different  phaj- 
nomena.  The  Bishopricks  of  Winchester 
and  Dorchester  were  planted  on  Roman 
sites,  but  their  dioceses  do  not  represent 
abiding  Roman  and  Celtic  divisions  like 
the   dioceses  of  Angers  and  Chartres. 
Every  one  of  the  arguments  which  I 
used  in  my  former  papers  increases  the 
chances  against  the  retention  of  Roman 
institutions  in  this  Island.     If,  as  Mr. 
Coote  teaches,   our  social   system,  our 
laws  of  property,  all  came  straight  from 
a  Roman  source,  it  is  strange  that  not 
a  single  Roman  name  or  title  of  any 
kind  should   have  survived.     We  see 
Roman  titles  living  on  in  Gaul ;  we  do 
not  see  them  living  on  in  England.     Of 
course  it  may  be  answered  that  Roman 
titles  were  preserved  in  Gaul,  because  in 
Gaul  the  Celtic  provincials  had  adopted 
the  Latin  language,  while  in  Britain  the 
supposed  Teutonic  provincials  had  re- 
tained their  Teutonic  language.     But  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  build  an  argu- 
ment on  an  assumption  which  contra- 
dicts all  analogy,  and  which  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the 
theory.     If  there  had   been  Teutonic 


settlers  in  Britain  before  the  Roman 
Conquest,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
adopted  the  Leitin  language,  and  to  have 
handed  it  on  to  the  later  Teutonic  con- 
querors.   And  with  the  Latin  language, 
they  would  doubtless  have  handed  on 
Roman  names  and  titles,  just  as  was 
done  in  GauL     We  should  have  had 
Dukes  and  Counts  and  Consuls,  not  Here- 
togauy  Ealdormen  and  Portgerefan,     It 
will  perhaps  be  answered  that  certain 
names  of  Roman  civilization  have  found 
their  way  into  English.  This  is  no  doubt, 
as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  true  to  some 
extent  of  names  of  objects  which  are 
unfamiliar  to  the  first  Conquerors.    The 
word  port  itself,  an  element  isipoHgerefa^ 
is  an  instance,  but  portgerefa  as  a  title,  is 
an  instance  the  other  way.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  instance  of  a  Roman  title 
handed  on  by  direct  transmission  to  the 
English  in  Britain.     Ecclesiastical  titles 
are  of  course  not  to  the  purpose ;  how 
they  came  in  is  matter  of  history.     And 
of  course  our  forefathers,  when  writing 
Latin,  used  such  Latin  words  to  express 
English  offices  as  they  thought  most 
appropriate,  and  very  odd  their  choice 
so  metimes  was.  But  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  case  of  a  Roman  ciyil  or  military 
title  being  applied  in  English  to  any  Eng- 
lish King  or  ruler,  except  in  one  solitary 
case  where  King  Eadred  bears  the  title  of 
Casere  (Caesar,  Kaiser),  (see  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  i  552.  ed.  2), 
and  this  is  not  a  case  of  retention  from 
the  older  Empire,  but  an  imitation  of 
the  later. 

The  presumption  then  seems  decidedly 
to  be  against  any  retention  of  Roman 
institutions  in  Britain  after  the  English 
Conquest.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only 
fair  to  go  through  some  of  the  particular 
cases  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Coote,  and 
to  see  what  there  is  to  be  said  for  and 
against  each  separately.  I  open  the 
book  almost  at  random,  and  I  find  the 
following  passage : — 

*'  In  Anglo-Saxon  England  we  find  a 
vast  extent  of  land,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country^ 
which  has  no  owner  but  the  King  in 
his  public  right.  This  land  is  let  by 
his  officers  to  tenants,  who  render  rent 
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and  service  for  its  occupation.  It  is 
called  folcland — literally,  public  land. 
This,  again,  is  purely  Eoman." 

Now  there  can  be  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  the  English  foldand  and  the 
Eoman  ager  puhlicus  exactly  answer  to 
one  another,  and  that  the  two  names 
translate  one  another.  But  why  should 
Mr.  Coote  take  for  granted  that  an  in- 
stitution which  must,  almost  of  necessity, 
exist  in  every  commonwealth  must, 
when  it  is  found  in  a  particular  com- 
monwealth, have  been  borrowed  from 
another  1  For  the  community  to  hold 
lands  as  its  common  property,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  lands  being  applied  to  the 
public  service,  is  undoubtedly  Eoman ; 
it  is  also  undoubtedly  English.  But  it 
is  not  exclusively  Eoman  and  English; 
it  is  found  everywhere.  It  is  Greek,  it 
is  Indian.  But,  as  we  cannot  have  bor- 
rowed it  from  Greece  or  from  India,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  we 
borrowed  it  from  Eoma  But  what  is 
of  more  importance  than  its  being  Greek, 
Indian,  or  Eoman,  is  that  it  is  Teutonic, 
as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Teutonic  race.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  old  Germans  given  by 
CsBsar,  we  see  a  people  who  not  only 
have  folcland,  but  who  have  nothing 
but  folcland  (see  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall,  vi 
22,  Tacitus,  German ia  26.)  No  indivi- 
dual could  obtain  a  greater  estate  in  the 
land  than  a  yearly  lease.  Here  surely, 
and  not  in  the  Eoman  ager  ptbblicusy  are 
we  to  look  for  the  source  of  the  English 
folcland. 

Presently  Mr.  Coote  says  : 

"  The  Anglo-Saxons  made  their  wills, 
and  we  have  most  interesting  specimens 
of  them  left.  But  wills  were  totally  un- 
known to  the  Grermans,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  adopted  from  Rome^ 

Why]  By  "Anglo-Saxons"  is  pro- 
bably meant  Englishmen  living  at  any 
time  from  449  to  10G6.  Now  surely 
in  all  those  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
years  between  Tacitus  and  449,  there 
was  time  for  considerable  advances  in 
civilization.  There  was  time  for  society 
to  advance,  and  for  legislation  to  follow 
the  advance  of  society.  A  will  is  a  very 
artificial  thing ;  it  is  not  likely  to  be  in- 


troduced till  society  has  made  consider- 
able advances.  But  when  those  advances 
have  been  made,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
introduced.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  cannot  be  introduced  into  one  nation 
except  by  transmission  or  imitation  from 
one  another.  Men  made  their  wills  at 
Athens  as  well  as  at  Eome.  Is  Mr. 
Coote  prepared  to  say  either  that  the 
Athenians  borrowed  the  practice  from 
the  Eomans  or  tlfat  the  Eomans  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Athenians  ?  If  he  is 
not,  he  has  no  right  to  say  that  because 
"the  Anglo-Saxons  made  their  wills," 
therefore  the  practice  ^*'must  have  been 
adopted  from  Eome." 

These  are  two  very  obvious  cases, 
which  I  have  chosen  because  they  are 
so  obvious,  because  it  needs  no  great 
technical  knowledge  to  follow  the  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Coote  assumes  that  certain 
English  institutions  are  Eoman,  that  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case  they  must  be 
Eoman,  when  there  is  no  kind  of  pre- 
sumption that  they  need  be  Eoman  and 
no  kind  of  evidence  that  they  are  Eoman* 
I  will  now  go  on  to  some  other  points 
which  are  a  little  more  abstruse,  and  I 
will  begin  with  what  comes  first  in  Mr. 
Cootc's  book.  Mr.  Coote's  theory,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  that  the  English 
settlers  in  Britain  formed  only  an  aristo- 
cracy and  not  the  mass  of  the  people. 
In  liis  view  the  Thegns  alone,  the  GesiffaSf 
as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  are  the  only 
descendants  of  the  Teutonic  settlers  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  the  Six- 
hyndmen  are  Eoman  possessores,  while 
the  Ceorlas  are  provincial  coloni,  de- 
scendants of  the  earlier  Teutonic  settlers 
of  an  unrecorded  age.  It  is  therefore 
needful  for  his  purpose  to  draw  the 
strongest  possible  distinction  between 
GesiSas  and  Ceorlas,  a  distinction  far 
stronger  than  any  for  which  I  can  see 
any  historical  grounds.  If  we  could  be- 
lieve that  Gesidas  and  Ceorlas  had  been 
an  exhaustive  division  from  the  begin- 
ning— if  we  could  believe  that  the  differ- 
ence between  them  was  really  a  differ- 
ence of  caste — if  we  could  believe  that 
all  political  functions  were  from  the  be- 
ginning confined  to  the  Gesid — ^if  we 
could  believe  that  **GeM  and  landowner 
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were  convertible  " — ^if  we  could  believe 
all  this,  then  indeed  Mr.  Coote,  if  he 
had  not  actually  proved  his  proposition, 
would  at  all  events  have  made  it  highly 
probable.  But  of  none  of  these  asser- 
tions can  I  see  any  proof  whatever.  I 
may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  my  own 
statements  are  a  little  dogmaticaL  For 
all  that  I  say  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Coote 
I  believe  I  have  broiM[ht  evidence  enough 
in  the  Notes  and  appendices  to  my 
History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  I 
believe  further  that,  in  Ijiis  part  of  the 
controversy  at  least,  there  is  hardly  any 
point  on  which  I  am  not  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Kemble.  I  may 
perhaps  therefore  be  forgiven  if  I  do 
not  bring  forward  the  same  quotations 
and  references  over  again.  Now  I  do 
not  see,  nor  did  Mr.  Kemble  see,  in  the 
GesiSas  or  Thegns  a  distinct  caste  which 
had  been  from  the  beginning.  A  caste 
at  all  events  they  were  not ;  for  the  very 
essence  of  a  caste  is  that  it  is  strictly 
hereditary,  and  that  no  members  of  any 
other  caste  can  rise  to  its  level.  But  the 
Ceorl  might  rise  to  the  level  of  the  Thegn, 
for  the  law  even  specified  cases  in  which 
a  Ceorl  might  claim  Thegn*s  rank  of 
right.  So  again  the  stories  of  the  rise 
of  Eadric  and  God  wine  from  a  very 
lowly  rank,  whether  historically  true  or 
not,  at  least  point  to  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  things  in  which  it  was  possible 
for  the  lowly-born  to  rise.  I  cannot  see 
in  Thegns  and  Ceorls — even  taking  in 
the  supposed  intermediate  class  of  Six- 
hyndmen — an  exhaustive  division  of  the 
whole  free  population.  For  I  see  with 
Mr.  Kemble  in  the  Thegns  a  later  and 
secondary  nobility,  a  nobility  of  office, 
which  gradually  grew  up,  and  gradually 
supplanted  that  older  nobility  of  birth 
which  can  bo  traced  back  to  the  very 
earliest  stage  of  which  we  have  any 
glimmerings  of  knowledge.  If  Thegn 
and  Ceorl  ever  became  an  exhaustive 
division,  it  became  so  only  accidentally. 
But  the  distinction  between  Eorl  and 
Ceorl^  of  which  Mr.  Coote  seems  to 
take  no  notice,  really  was  an  exhaustive 
division  of  all  freemen,  but  it  is  a  division 
of  whose  origin  we  can  give  no  account. 
This  immemorial    distinction   of  rank 


between  the  noble  by  birth  and  the 
simple  freeman  meets  us  as  far  back  as 
laws  and  sagas  and  traditions  and  the 
notices  of  Roman  writers  can  carry  us. 
It  may  perhaps,  with  a  little  exaggera- 
tion, be  called  a  distinction  of  caste ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  even  this  earlier 
distinction,  much  less  that  the  later 
distinction  of  Thegn  and  Ceorl,  had  its 
origin  in  any  difference  of  race.  It  was, 
after  all,  only  a  difference  of  rank,  a 
difference  between  two  classes  of  free- 
men ;  and'^the  evidence  of  history  shows 
that  the  far  wider  difference  between 
the  freeman  and  the  serf  may  arise,  gra- 
dually and  imperceptibly,  where  there 
is  no  distinction  of  race  at  all.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  origin  of 
serfdom  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Poland, 
and  Eussia  had  anything  to  do  with 
distinctions  of  race  ;  there  is  everything 
to  show  that  it  had  not.  Indeed  in  our 
own  country  we  know  that  the  slave- class, 
the  \>eowa8,  if  largely  recruited  by  Welsh 
captives,  was  also  largely  recruited  by 
Englishmen  reduced  to  bondage  for  their 
crimes.  Where  the  slave  and  the  free- 
man might  be  of  the  same  blood,  there 
is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  simple 
freeman  and  the  noble  might  not  be  of 
the  same  blood.  There  is  in  fact  no 
necessity  for  the  supposition  ;  there  is 
no  evidence  for  it ;  it  is  simply  imagined 
by  Mr.  Coote  because  it  is  necessary  for 
his  own  theory. 

Mr.  Coote  again,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
—  and  as  I  believe  it  would  have 
seemed  to  Mr.  Kemble  also — greatly 
exaggerates  the  original  privileges  of  the 
Thegn  or  Gesid.  1  cannot  see  that  GesiS 
and  landowner  are  convertible  terms,  nor 
even  that  Eorl  (in  the  older  sense)  and 
landowner  are  convertible  terms.  For  I 
can  see  that  the  Ceorl  might  be  a  land- 
owner as  well  as  the  Thegn,  a  fact  which 
Mr.  Coote  himself  incidentally  admits  at 
a  later  stage  of  his  argument.  Nor  can  I 
see  that  political  and  judicial  powers 
were  inherently  confined  to  the  Thegns, 
because  I  can  see  distinct  evidence — and 
I  have  elsewhere  brought  a  great  mass  of 
such  evidence  together — to  show  that  the 
Assemblies  of  the  mark,  of  the  shire,  and 
of  the  kingdom  were  from  the  beginning 
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open,  and  in  theory  always  continued 
to  be  open,  to  every  freeman  of  whatever 
rank.  That  during  the  six  hundred 
years  which  people  jumble  together  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  Saxon  Period  " 
great  social  and  political  changes  took 
place,  that  such  changes  were  mainly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  simple  freeman, 
that  his  right  of  attending  the  national 
Assemblies  dwindled  down  to  a  mere 
name,  that  in  some  cases  his  own  condi- 
tion in  England,  as  in  other  countries, 
seems  to  have  been  fast  approaching  vil- 
lainage— all  this  I  fully  admit,  all  this  I 
have  elsewhere  strongly  insisted  on ;  but 
all  this  is  widely  different  from  the  deep 
chasm,  from  the  actual  difference  of  origin, 
-which  Mr.  Coote,  to  suit  the  needs  of 
his  own  theory,  conceives  to  have  existed 
from  the  beginning  between  the  Thegn 
and  tlic  Ceorl.  He  admits  the  fact  of 
the  popular  constitution  of  ancient  Ger- 
many ;  he  allows  that  there  every  free- 
man enjoyed  full  political  rights  ;  but  he 
maintains  that  the  system  of  England 
was  always  more  exclusive,  and  he  calls 
this  supposed  difference  "  a  non-German 
fact."  I  had  formed  my  own  belief  long 
before  I  saw  or  heard  of  Mr.  Coote's  book, 
and  I  do  not  now  see  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  our  earliest  political 
constitution  was  one  whit  less  free  than 
that  of  our  kinsfolk  on  the  mainland. 

Some  again  of  the  ways  in  which  Mr. 
Coote  deals  with  particular  passages  of 
ancient  writers,  which  he  quotes  in 
support  of  his  views,  seem  to  me 
passing  strange.  Having  ruled  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  GedS^  to  have  been  all  that 
I  have  already  said,  he  addd :  **  The 
ascription  of  these  exclusive  rights  to 
the  class  of  gesithas  was  asserted  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  themselves  to  rest  upon 
a  distinction  of  birth,  as  the  denial  of 
these  rights  to  the  ceorlas  (the  other  class) 
was  equally  dependent  upon  a  converse 
distinction  of  the  same  kind."  We 
then  read  in  a  note  :  "In  the  Dialogus 
Ecgberti  (Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and 
Institutes  of  England,  voL  il  p.  92) 
one  of  the  interlocutors  says  *  Nisi  aut 
dignitas  natalium  vel  nobilitas  generis 
majus  reposcat  pretium.  Non  enim 
justum  est^  ut  servitium  sanctae  profes- 


sionis  in  meliori  gradu  perdat  quod  exte- 
rior vita  sub  laico  habitu  habuisse  jure 
parentum  dinoscitur.'  "  Now  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  would  guess  from  this 
quotation  what  the  real  purport  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Dialogue  of  Ecgberht  is.  The 
question  put  is  whether,  in  the  case  of  the 
slaughter  of  a  churchman  of  any  degree, 
the  wergild  or  price  of  blood  should  be 
reckoned  accordii^to  his  ecclesiastical 
or  his  civil  value."  The  answer  is  that 
he  is  to  be  rated  at  the  value  of  his 
ecclesiastical  iank,  unless  it  should  so 
happen  that  his  civil  rank  will  give  him  a 
higher  value.  That  is,  I  conceive,  that 
if  there  were  two  churchmen,  one 
by  birth  a  Ceorl  and  the  other  an 
iEtheling,  the  price  paid  for  the  former 
should  be  the  price  of  a  churchman, 
higher  of  course  than  the  price  of  a 
Ceorl,  while  the  price  f§r  the  latter  should 
be  the  price  of  an  ^theling,  higher  of 
course  than  the  price  of  an  ordinary 
churchman.  How  this  bears  on  Mr. 
Coote's  proposition  I  have  not  the 
faintest  notion. 

Directly  after,  Mr.  Coote  says  of  the 
GesiSas :  "  We  find  that  this  class  claimed 
and  exulted  in  a  descent  from  Jute, 
Angle,  and  Saxon,  and  from  those 
Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons  who  con- 
quered or  occupied  Britain  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.  But  of  the  origin 
and  descent  of  the  lower  class  their 
masters  have  not  left  us  a  word  of 
record  or  information." 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have 
not  a  word  of  record  or  information  as  to 
the  origin  and  descent  of  the  lower  class 
as  distinguished  from  the  higher.  But 
then  neither  have  we  a  word  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  origin  and  descent  of 
the  higher  class  as  distinguished  from 
the  lower.  .  The  English  nation,  the 
combined  mass  of  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Jutes,  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  whole  in 
opposition  to  Britons  or  other  strangers. 
The  nation  as  a  whole  claimed  and  ex- 
ulted in  its  descent  from  the  conquerors 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  one  class  exalted 
more  than  another.  The  particular  way 
in  which  Mr.  Coote  seeks  to  show  special 
exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Gesit5as  as 
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a  class  is  wonderful  indeed.  Here  is 
the  passage  which  he  quotes  : — **  Asser 
(Edit.  Oxon.  1722,  pp.  4,  5)  says  of 
Osburh,  iElfred's  mother,  that  she  was 
'nobiUs  ingenio,  nobilis  et  gcucro, 
quse  erat  filia  Oslac  famosi  pincernao 
^thelwulfi  Regis ;  qui  Oslac  Gothus 
erat  natione,  ortus  enim  erat  de  Gothis  et 
Jutisjde  semine  scilicet  Stuf  et  Wihtgar.'  *' 

Now  perhaps  I  do  not  see  to  the 
bottom  of  things ;  "Wit  I  really  cannot 
see  in  this  passage  anything  but  a  state- 
ment that  -Mfred's  mother  was  not  of 
Anglian  or  Saxon  but  of  Jutish  blood. 
I  can  indeed  also  see  a  proof  that  the 
wiiter  of  the  passage  looked  on  Jutes  and 
Goths  as  the  same  people.  But  in  what 
way  it  tends  to  show  that  the  Gesidas 
claimed  a  distinctive  descent  from  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes,  which  was  not  shared 
by  Englishmen  of  lower  degree,  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  divine. 

The  next  important  point  touched  on 
by  Mr.  Coote  is  the  Old-English  tenure 
of  land,  which  he  pronounces  to  be 
wholly  of  Roman  origin.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  same  thing — the  same 
thing  by  direct  continuation,  it  would 
seem — as  the  Roman  possessio  in  the 
provinces.  I  am  not  civilian  enough  to 
dispute  on  minute  points  of  Roman  Law, 
and  I  will  take  Mr.  Coote's  law  as  he 
gives  it.  This  possessio,  according  to 
him,  was  not  absolute  property.  The 
freehold  was  in  the  State,  and  in 
theory  the  possessor  held  it  as  the 
tenant  of  the  State,  subject  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  resumption  by  the  State, 
and  subject  meanwhile  to  certain  public 
burthens.  Among  these  he  finds  con- 
tributions to  the  repair  of  the  highways, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  bridges  and 
fortresses,  and  to  the  supply  of  recruits 
for  the  army.  The  possessio  also  is  in 
theory  so  far  inalienable  that  the  pos- 
sessor cannot  alienate  it  of  his  own  free 
will,  but  needs  the  consent  of  the  proper 
magistrate.  The  way  in  which  Mr. 
Coote  draws  out  the  analogy  between 
this  tenure  and  the  Old-EngHsh  tenure 
is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  things  in 
his  book.  But  here  also  he  has  mistaken 
analogy  for  direct  derivation.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  a  vast  quantity  of 


land — as  we  draw  near  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  perhaps  nearly  all  land — was 
held  by  a  tenure  which  at  first  sight 
looks  very  like  the  provincial  possessio 
described  by  Mr.  Coote.  It  is  further 
true  that,  of  the  three  burthens  of  the 
ancient  English  landowner,  service  in 
war  and  contribution  to  the  repairs  of 
bridges  and  fortresses,  the  two  latter  are 
not  only  the  same  as  two  of  those  im- 
posed on  the  possessor,  but  they  could 
hardly  have  arisen  except  in  a  land  which 
had  once  been  under  Roman  dominion. 
In  the  older  England  by  the  Elbe  we  may 
be  sure  that  no  contributions  had  been 
levied  for  the  repair  of  bridges,  roads,  or 
fortresses.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  obligation  to  repair  them  was  directly 
derived  from  the  older  obligation  of 
the  Roman  possessor.  Paved  roads  and 
walled  cities  were,  as  I  said  in  my 
former  papers,  novelties  for  which  our 
forefathers  brought  no  name  with  them, 
and  for  which,  as  men  always  do  in  such 
cases,  they  kept  the  names  by  which 
they  found  them  called.  But  if  they 
were  novelties,  they  were  novelties  of 
which  our  forefathers  presently  learned 
the  value,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  they  soon  found  it  needful  to 
legislate.  But  if  the  obligation  to  repair 
bridges  and  fortresses  had  been  simply  a 
continuation  of  the  Roman  law,  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  some  more 
direct  sign  of  the  connexion  between 
the  two.  It  is  the  sort  of  case  in  which 
we  might  fairly  have  expected  some 
Roman  formula  to  linger.  But  the 
names  by  which  the  obligation  is  set 
forth  are  purely  English,  so  purely  and 
specially  English  that  the  English  names 
are  often  retained  even  in  a  Latin  text.^ 
In  fact  it  is  the  English  law  which  first 
threw  these  three  particular  obliga- 
tions "  fyrd-faereld  and  burh-b6te  and 
bryc-geweorc "  into  the  shape  of  a 
formula.  In  Mr.  Coote*s  Roman  texts 
all  these  are  mentioned  among  others, 
but  they  have  not  become  a  regular 
inseparable  formula,  as  they  have  become 
in  the  English  Laws  and  Charters. 

^  As  in  the  Rectitudines  Singalarom  Per- 
sonarum,  i:,  and  in  the  Laws  of  Heniy  tiie 
First,  13,  6G. 
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But  what  is  of  still  more  weight  than 
the  nature  of  the   particular  burthens 
laid   upon  the  land,  Mr.  Coote  seems 
quite  to  have  put  out  of  sight  the  differ- 
ence between  the  original  eSel  or  alod, 
the  land  held  of  no  lord,  whose  owner 
was  its  absolute  possessor,  subject  only 
to  the  burthens  imposed  by  law,  and 
the  later  hdcland  or  booklandy  a  portion 
of  the  fokland  booked  or  granted  to 
this  or  that  man  on  this  or  that  tenure. 
So  far  as  any  form  of  Old- English  hold- 
ing answers  to  !Mr.  Coote's  possessio,  it 
is  clearly  the  bookland  and  not  the  ori- 
ginal eS^el,     But  the  bookland  is  a  later 
institution,  which,  just  like  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Thegnhood  with  which  it  has 
a  close  connection,  grew  and  developed 
and  ate  up  the  earlier  eifel.     So  at  Rome 
the  possessioy  the  occupation  of  the  folc- 
land  or  ager  puhlicus,  by  the  nobles, 
against  which  the  Gracchi  arose,   was 
also  a  later   development.     The   older 
Roman  form   of  land-owning  was  the 
assignment  of  lots  in  absolute  property, 
in  short  the  ^el.     The  analogy  in  the 
history  of  the  land-tenure  in  the  two 
cases  is  very  striking,  but  it  is  merely 
an  analogy.    Here  again  Mr.  Coote  does 
not  make  allowance  for  the  length  of 
time  which  somehow  slipped  away  be- 
tween 449  and  1066,  a  length  of  time,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  remark,  exactly  as  great 
as  the  length  of  time  between  1253  and 
1870.   It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  time  will 
ever  come  when  people  will  fancy  that 
Earl  Simon  and  Mr.  Gladstone  lived  at 
the  same  time.     But  people  who  talk 
about  the  "  Saxons,"  meaning  indiffer- 
ently Englishmen  of  any  date  from  449 
to  1066,  do  often  practically  talk  as  if 
Hengest  and  Harold  lived  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Coote  goes  on  to  try  to  establish 
in  his  usual  ingenious  way  a  sort  of  pro- 
perty qualification  in  the  English  gesiSy 
and  a  property  qualification  handed  on 
to  him  from  Roman  times.  He  starts 
from  the  licinian  Law,  by  which  the 
amount  of  possessio  lawful  for  any  one 
citizen  was  limited  to  five  hundred 
Jugera,  and  from  the  Sempronian  Law, 
which,  as  ho  interprets  it,  practically 
extended  the  limit  to  a  thouBand.    This 


possessio  of  a  thonsaiLdjugera  he  rules  to 
have  been  the  regular  thing  for  Apossesior 
of  any  importance  in  a  Roman  province. 
In  his  own  words : 

"  A  possessor  of  1,000  jitgera,  being 
necessarily  a  Roman  ofiicer  of  merit 
and  distinction,  created  in  the  public 
mind  an  impression  that  his  rank  and 
position  were  inseparably  connected 
with  the  amount  of  his  estates.  He 
was  an  object  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion to  the  barbarian  provincial,  and 
the  latter  accepted  the  measure  of  that 
man's  land  as  the  measure  of  his  rank. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  rich  Goth, 
affecting  those  things  which  had  ap- 
pertained to  his  Roman  predecessor, 
caught  at  and  perpetuated  the  idea, 
and  the  1,000  jugera  of  Rome  became 
the  five  hides  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cus- 
tomary law." 

The  mention  of  the  rich  Goth  is  illus- 
trated by  a  quotation  of  the  well-known 
saying,  "Romanus  miser  imitatur  Goth- 
um  et  utilis  Gothus  imitatur  Romanum." 
But  this  is  a  description  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  Romans  and  Goths 
were  undoubtedly  living  side  by  side, 
and  Mr.  Coote  has  brought  no  proof 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  in  Britain 
when  Romans  and  Englishmen  lived 
side  by  side.  In  hia  view  the  five  hides 
which  he  takes  to  have  been  the  pro- 
perty qualification  of  an  English  Thegn 
was  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  the 
thousand  jugera  of  the  Roman  possessor^ 
and  was  in  fact  a  continuation  of  it.  But 
the  thousand  jugera^  if  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  Sempronian  and  Licinian 
laws,  was  a  maximuTn^  while  the  five 
hides  as  a  property  qualification  must 
have  been  a  minimMm.  Supposing  the 
two  amounts  to  be  the  same,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  a  law  requiring  the  possess- 
ion of  a  certain  amount  can  be  a 
continuation  of  a  law  forbidding  the 
possession  of  more  than  that  amount. 
Again  I  must  decline  to  give  judgement 
on  questions  of  Roman  Law,  but  I  really 
do  not  see  in  Mr.  Coote's  own  evidence 
any  proof  of  the  mysterious  importance 
which  he  attaches  to  the  thowMjA  jugera^ 
even,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  later  days 
of  the  Empire.    Kor  do  I  see  that  the 
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hide,  a  measure  which  fluctuated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  necessarily 
answered  to  the  hundred  jugera,  Mr. 
Coote  assumes  that  it  did,  and  explains 
the  seeming  variations  in  the  extent  of 
the  hide  by  supposing  that  the  hide, 
though  it  might  contain  a  different 
number  of  acres  in  different  places,  was 
always  the  same  amount  of  land,  and 
that  it  was  the  acre  which  varied  in 
different  places.  Any  one  who  reads  Mr. 
Kemble's  chapter  on  "  the  Effel,  Hid,  or 
Alod  "  will  most  likely  admit  that  there 
was  a  great  and  a  small  acre,  but  he  will 
hardly  believe  that  the  hide  was  an  in- 
variable quantity  of  two  hundred  Roman 
jitgera,  Neither  do  I  see  any  proof  that 
five  hides,  or  any  particular  amount  of 
laud,  was  a  necessary  qualification  of 
Thegnhood.  The  passage  to  which  Mr. 
Coote  refers  in  "  The  Ancient  Laws  and 
Institutes  "  (vol.  i.  190,  191)— I  do  not 
see  that  his  other  references  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter — shows  that 
the  possession  of  five  hides  was  necessary, 
among  other  things,  to  turn  a  Ceorl  into 
a  Thegn ;  but  this  hardly  proves  that  a 
Thegn  by  birth  did  not  count  as  a  Thegn 
unless  he  had  five  hides.  And  the  very 
next  clause,  by  giving  certain  advan- 
tages to  the  Thegn  who  had  as  his  man 
another  Thegn  possessed  of  five  hides, 
clearly  shows  that  there  might  be 
Thegns  who  had  not  fivQ  hides.  Mr. 
Coote*s  notions  on  this  head  look  very 
tempting  at  first  sight,  but,  when  we 
come  to  dissect  them,  we  find  that  they 
are  not  even  an  analogy.  He  brings 
together  a  number  of  statements  which 
really  have  nothing  to  do  with  one 
another,  nor  do  I  even  see  that  there  is 
any  ground  for  the  statements  them- 
selves. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  go 
through  every  detail  of  Mr.  Coote's 
book.  So  to  do  would  need,  not  an 
article,  but  a  volume,  and  that  a  volume 
a  good  deal  thicker  than  the  little 
volume  of  Mr.  Coote.  There  are  two 
subjects  especially  started  by  him  w^hich 
I  hope  I  may  sometime  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thoroughly  going  into.  One 
of  these  is  the  supposed  identification 
of  the  English  Ceorl  with  the  Roman 


provincial  Colonus^  a  theory  which  opens 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  stattLs  of 
the  Ceorl  and  the  changes  in  his  status 
at  different  times  during  the  six  hun- 
dred years  between  the  English  Conquest 
of  Britain  and  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England.  The  other  is  the  supposed 
derivation  of  the  municipal  constitu- 
tion of  English  boroughs  from  a  Roman 
origin.  Both  of  these  are  subjects  on 
which  I  have  touched,  but  only  touched, 
in  my  larger  History,  and  I  feel  that 
both  need  to  be  thoroughly  worked  out. 
If  I  do  not  do  it,  I  trust  some  one  else 
may.  The  foundation  of  such  an  in- 
quiry has  of  course  been  laid  in  the 
great  work  of  l^Ir.  Kemble.  In  anything 
that  is  done  on  these  matters  he  must 
be  the  chief  guide.  But  there  is  no 
writer  who  oftener  needs  a  prophet  or 
an  interpreter,  not  only  for  the  world 
in  general,  but  not  uncommonly  for 
scholars  themselves.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  for  Mr.  Kemble  to  be,  in  any  strict 
sense,  wrong  is  one  of  the  rarest  things 
in  the  world;  and  it  is  almost  as  rare 
with  him  to  overlook  a  fact  as  to  make 
a  positive  mistake.  But  he  often  over- 
looks particular  aspects  and  analogies  of 
things,  and  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
have  much  of  his  matter  recast  in  a 
more  strictly  historical  shape.  Such  a 
work  would  be  the  full  and  true  answer 
to  Mr.  Coote  and  to  a  great  many  people 
besides.  For  the  present,  I  have  been 
able  to  go  into,  and  that  but  slightly, 
only  a  few  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Coote.  But  it  would  be  good  practice  for 
any  one  interested  in  these  matters  to  go 
through  every  detail  of  Mr.  Coote's  book, 
and  to  test  the  whole  as  I  have  tested 
these  few  parts,  or  rather  to  test  them 
much  more  thoroughly  than  I  have  tested 
these  few  parts.  The  little  space  that 
I  have  left  I  will  rather  give  to  a  few 
remarks  on  what  Mr.  Coote  says  with 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  I  must 
for  the  present  bid  farewell  to  the 
boroughs,  only  asking  Mr.  Coote  how, 
if  our  boroughs  can  trace  up  as 
directly  to  a  Roman  origin  as  the  bo- 
roughs of  Aquitaine,  it  happens  that  not 
a  single  Consul  or  Capitoul  has  ever 
shown  himself  among  us  ? 
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And  now  for  a  word  or  two  on  ecclesi- 
astical matters.     There  are  a  set  of  pro- 
voking people  who  are  always  talking 
about  the  "  Ancient  British  Church"  as 
something  specially  pure  and  primitive, 
while  the  mission  of  Augustine  is  looked 
on,  as  the  Time%  was  silly  enough  to 
call  it  the  other  day,  as  a  "  Papal  ag- 
gression."     For  such   people  the  best 
cure  would  be  to  get  up  that  wonderful 
volume  in  which  Mr.  Haddan  has  just 
got  together  all  that  is  really  known — 
as  distinguished  from  what  is  dreamed 
— about  ancient    British    Christianity. 
One  can  hardly  tell  whether  to  reckon 
Mr.  Coote  as  a  member  of  this  sect  or 
not.     For  on  this  point,  as  on  others, 
Mr.  Coote  writes  not  from  the  Welsh 
point   of  view,  but  from   the  Eoman. 
The    Church    for    which    he    stands 
up  is  not  a  church  of  Welshmen,  but 
a   church    of    Koman  possessoresy    and 
of  coloni  whom,  if  Mr.  Coote  will  let 
me,  I  feel  greatly  inclined  to  call  Ur- 
Deutsch.    He  himself  calls  it  the  **  Early 
English   Church"   as    opposed  to   the 
"  contemporary    Bri to-Celtic    Church." 
This  Church  he  conceived  to  have  been 
existing,  though  small  and  dispersed,  at 
the  coming  of  Augustine.     In  his  view, 
when  Augustine   began   to    preach  in 
Kent,  he  came  to  a  land  where  the  King 
and  the  nobles  were  heathens,  but  where 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  still  Chris- 
tians.    And  he  came,  not  so  much  to 
convert  the  heathen  as  to  bring  the 
Christians  under  the  subjection  of  the 
See  of  Rome.     There  were  thus  at  his 
coming  two  distinct  Christian  commu- 
nities in  Britain,  the  "Early  English 
Church"  and    "  Brito-Celtic    ChurcL" 
Mr.  Coote  tells  us  that,  "on  the  score 
of  difference    in    doctrines    there  was 
nothing  substantial  to  find  fault  with  in 
either  of  them.     Yet  Augustine,  we  are 
toM,    "ignored"    the    Early    English 
Church  and  "vituperated"  the   Brito- 
Celtic  Church.     Indeed  he  did   more 
than  "vituperate"  it     His   "determi- 
nation to  put  down  by  fire  and  sword 
the  Christianity  of  the  Welsh,  shows 
that  the  object  of  the  foreign  ecclesiastic 
was  to   obtain   power  rather  than  to 
spread  Christianity."    "  They  wished  for 
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purposes  of  power  to  convert  the  Kings." 
The  existing  Christian  community  was 
"  of  little   interest    and    no   value   to 
Eome,  except  as  a  pendant  and  accom- 
paniment to  their  masters."     All  this  is 
charitable,  to  say  the  least,  and  I  should 
greatly  like  to  know  where  Mr.  Coote 
found  his  fact  about  the  determination 
of  Augustine  to  put  down  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Welsh  by  fire  and  sword. 
There  are  some,  1  believe,  who  fancy  that 
the  slaughter  of  the  monks  of  Bangor  by 
-^thelfrith    was    somehow    caused   by 
Augustine,  though  he   had  then  been 
some  years  in  his  grave.    But  Mr.  Coote 
at  least  must    know    his    chronology 
better  than  this.    Now  the  Brito-Celtic 
Church  as  Mr.  Coote  calls  it,  the  Church 
which  Augustine  vituperated,  is  a  fact, 
but  1  should  certainly  like  to  have  some 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  the 
"Early  English  Church"  which  Augustine 
ignored.  And  I  should  further  like  to  know 
why  he  vituperated  in  the  one  case  and 
ignored  in  the  other.      "There  is  no- 
thing," Mr.  Coote  says,  "in  the  circum- 
stances which  precede,   accompany  or 
follow  the  mission  of  Augustine,  to  show 
that  there  was  no  existing  Christianity 
in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain."     It  is  pro- 
verbially hard  to  prove  a  negative ;  but 
as  the  Brito-Celtic  Church  showed  un- 
doubted signs  of  existence,  we  should 
have  expected  the  Early  English  Church 
to  show  some  signs  of  existence  also. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Coote  wholly  unprovided 
with  such  signs.    "  Christianity,"  he  tells 
us,  "  existed  in  Britain  to  the  very  eve 
of  the  arrival  of  the  conquerors."     This 
^is  shown  by  the  existence  of  the  Church 
of  Saint  Martin,  near  Canterbuiy,  which, 
as  Mr.  Coote  truly  says,  could  not  have 
been  dedicated  to  Saint  Martin  till  afier 
his  death  in  402.     Therefore,  he  says, 
"  we  have  the  Christianity  of  Britain 
brought  closely  down  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon   invasion."     ThLs,   I 
imagine,  no  one  ever  doubted ;  certainly 
no  believer  in  Gildas  ever  did.     No 
one    ever    supposed   that   Christianity 
began  to  die  out  in  Kent  before  444; 
the  question  is  whether  it  did  not  pretty 
well  die   out  between  449   and   889. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  to  \)mld  th« 
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church  of  Sainb  Martin  between  402 
and  449,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time 
for  it  to  fall  into  ruin  between  449  and 
597.  Then  Mr.  Coote  goes  on  to  prove 
that  there  were  Christians  in  Kent  from 
an  alleged  passage  of  Bneda,  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  Gregory  and  Augus- 
tine, which  I  believe  is  found  in  only 
one  manuscript,  and  which  finds  no 
place  in  the  received  text.  This  pas- 
sage, if  genuine,  would  certainly  show 
that  Augustine  found  people  in  Kent 
who  reverenced  a  certain  Saint  Sixtus, 
and  professed  to  show  his  tomb  and  his 
body.  How  Mr.  Coote  reconciles  this 
seemingly  superstitious  worship  of  saints 
and  relics  with  his  picture  of  the  purity 
of  his  Early  English  Church  it  is  not 
for  me  to  guess.  I  am  concerned  only 
with  the  bare  facts.  To  me  the  case 
stands  thus ;  one  manuscript,  in  a  pas- 
sage rejected  by  the  best  editors,  asserts 
a  fact  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  rest  of  the  story.  For  there  certainly 
is  not  a  single  word  in  any  other  part  of 
Baeda's  narrative  implying  that  there  was 
any  existing  Christianity  in  Kent,  ex- 
cept in  the  person  of  the  Queen  and  her 
immediate  Frankish  followers.  In  such 
a  case,  I  think  any  critic  would  reject 
the  passage  as  spurious.  Mr.  Coote  in- 
deed asks  what  motive  there  could  be 
for  the  forgery.  Surely  it  was  just  the 
kind  of  forgery  which  any  monks  or 
others  who  had  an  interest  in  any 
legend  or  any  relics  of  Saint  Sixtus 
would  be  most  likely  to  forge,  without 
much  regard  to  the  consistency  of  the 
insertion  with  the  general  story. 

These  seem  to  be  the  only  attempts  at  ^ 
direct  historical  proof  which  Mr.  Coote 
has  brought  to  show  that  Eoman  Chris- 
tianity lived  through  the  English  Con- 
quest. But  he  has  another  very  re- 
markable passage  which  I  mus*"  quote  at 
length. 

"Notwithstanding  this  ecclesiastical 
conquest  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  by 
Home,  and  all  its  attendant  consequences, 
the  prior  Christianity  (*  absoluta  et  sim- 
plex,' as  the  old  Greek  soldier  Am- 
mianus  has  described  it)  still  in  some 
sort  vindicated  itself  and  its  claims. 
There  existed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 


guage certain  words  of  native  growth 
expressive  of  pure  and  abstract  Chris 
tianity,  which  are  not  due  to  Austin  anc 
his  followers.  They  are  a  transmissior 
from  an  epoch  much  anterior. 

"They  illustrate  dogmas, not  practices 
and  are  therefore  strongly  contra-dis 
tinguished  from  those  which  followec 
the  advent  of  the  Eoman  monk. 

"  When  the  original  missionaries  (who 
ever  they  were)  taught  the  Britons  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  reconciliation  o 
man  with  God,  and  demonstrated  tha^ 
baptism  was  the  perfecting  of  that  re 
conciliation,  the  Britons,  as  they  callec 
the  great  consummation  or  sacrifice 
husel,  80  they  called  hsiiptism  fulluht  o) 
perfection,  and  they  were  ever  after 
wards  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  expresi 
these  ideas.  But  in  these  they  onl] 
literally  translated  expressions  whicJ 
their  early  Christian  teachers  hac 
taught  them. 

"Far  otherwise  was  the  case  when  the 
creed  had  taken  to  itself  a  clothing  oi 
forms  alien  from  pure  spirit  and  abstraci 
idea — when  technical  words  had  beer 
invented  to  give  a  weight  to  what  oj 
itself  was  futile  or  inane. 

"  When  religion  under  this  guise  had 
been  imported  into  Britain,  side  by  side 
with  the  pregnant  words  which  we  have 
named  came  hollow,  empty  words  oi 
office  and  of  art,  and  our  ancestors 
familiarized  to  their  language  the  fo- 
reign sounds  and  vocables  of  maesse^ 
preostf  and  sacerde, 

"Between  the  epoch  of  the  firat  and 
the  epoch  of  the  second  is  a  separation 
which,  if  we  estimate  by  time,  must  be 
great. 

"The  first  age  could  realize  and  converl 
the  words  and  practices  which  brought 
them  spiritual  life.  The  second  could 
no  more  translate  the  priestly  and  super- 
stitious terms  which  Eome  had  given 
them  than  the  English  lawyer  could 
Anghcize  fieri  facias  or  habeas  corpus" 

Now  it  is  as  well  to  say  at  starting 
that  Ammianus — I  do  not  know  why  he 
is  called  a  Greek  soldier — has  nothing  at 
all  to  say  about  Christianity  in  Britain. 
The  words  "  Christianam  religionem  ab- 
Bolutam  et  simplicem  anili  superstitione 
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confundens"  (Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  16)  are 
said  of  Constantius,  and  Mr.  Coote  in 
his  note  says  that  they  are  said  of  Con- 
stantius. But  any  one  who  read  the 
text  only  would  certainly  be  likely  to 
think  that  Ammianus  had  said  some- 
thing about  the  Early  English  or  the 
Brito-Celtic  Church.  As  for  the  argu- 
ment in  'itself,  I  cannot  see  the  least 
scrap  of  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
words  husel  and  fullvhJt  are  older  than 
the  coming  of  Augustine.  Why  should 
they  be]  They  must  in  any  case  be 
translations  of  Latin  words,  and  why 
should  not  our  forefathers  have  been  as 
able  and  as  likely  to  translate  them  after 
the  coming  of  Augustine  as  before] 
A  very  keen-scejited  Protestant  might 
possibly  find  out  in  the  word  husd  some 
savour  of  Romish  superstition  incon- 
sistent with  the  **  Christiana  religio 
absoluta  et  simplex."  It  is  certain  that 
the  word  hu%el  does  imply  a  doctrine  of 
a  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  of  some  kind 
or  other,  while  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  words  mass  and  priest,  in  their  ety- 
mological meaning,  do  not  imply  it 
As  for  fullu/U,  I  had  always  connected  it 
with  the  verb  fullian  and  with  the  still 
abiding  trade  of  the  fuller;  but,  if  it  is, 
as  Mr.  Coote  tells  us,  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  re\ei(i>(r(s,  I  am  still  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  that  proves  it  to  be  older 
than  Augustine.  I  will  not  venture  to 
quote  our  application  of  the  heathen 
name  Easter  to  the  Paschal  Feast,  as 
Mr.  Coote  would  probably  say  that  that 
also  was  older  than  Augustine.  But 
the  German  use  of  tau/en  must  be  much 
later,  and  if  our  kinsfolk  could  translate 
an  ecclesiastical  word  in  the  days  of 
Boniface,  I  do  not  see  why  we  could  not 
do  so  in  the  days  of  Augustine. 

Mr.  Coote  has  some  curious  specu- 
lations about  the  days  of  the  week 
called,  as  they  are,  after  heathen  deities. 
These  names,  he  argues,  could  not  have 
been  taught  to  the  English  by  Roman 
monks,  because  they  would  not  have 
taught  them  anytMng  so  heathenish, 
and  also  because  they  would  have 
taught  them  in  a  Latin  form.  "We  should 
have  had  MercursdsBg,  notWodensdseg." 
I  mention  this  part  of  the  subject^  into 


which  I  cannot  enter  at  length,  chiefly 
because  of  this  one  remark,  which  seems 
to  me  to  involve  the  upsetting  of  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Coote's  system.  According 
to  his  argument,  if  we  had  learned  the 
days  of  the  week  from  the  Romans  of 
the  seventh  century,  we  should  have 
learned  them  in  a  Latin  form.  But  as 
we  have  them  in  a  Teutonic  form,  they 
must  be — not  an  original  Teutonic  pos- 
session, but — something  learned  from 
the  Romans  of  perhaps  the  third  cen- 
tury. Why  this  distinction  ?  Why 
should  the  subject  Teuton,  as  Mr.  Coote 
conceives  him,  translate  the  name  of 
every  Roman  object  into  his  own  lan- 
guage, while  the  independent  and  con- 
quering Teuton  was  driven  to  accept 
Roman  objects  with  their  Latin  names  ? 
This  assumption,  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  justify  by  any  argument,  runs 
through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Coote's  theory. 
The  conquering  Teutons,  when  a  new 
rehgious  system  was  adopted  by  them, 
adopted  with  it  most  of  its  technical 
terms.  How  was  it  then  that  the 
earlier  subject  Teutons,  when  the  whole 
system  of  Roman  law  and  government 
was  forced  upon  them,  failed  to  adopt 
any  of  its  technical  terms  ]  Our  eccle- 
siastical system  and  its  nomenclature — 
a  nomenclature  which  is  largely  Roman 
— have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  from  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  If  our 
civil  and  political  system  was  handed  on 
with  hardly  more  interruption  from  the 
first  or  second  century,  why  did  not  its 
Roman  nomenclature  survive  with  it? 
I  have  asked  this  question  before ;  but  I 
ask  it  again,  because  it  seems  to  be  a 
turning-point  in  Mr.  Coote's  theory.  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  system  of 
Roman  Law  could  have  been  handed 
on  to  our  forefathers  in  a  state  so  nearly 
perfect  as  Mr.  Coote  supposes  without 
leaving  some  traces  in  our  ancient  legal 
formulaa  and  modes  of  speech.  But 
none  such,  that  I  know  of,  can  be 
found. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  another 
question.  If  England  was  so  early  set- 
tled by  a  Teutonic  people,  if  its  inhabi- 
tants during  the  time  of  Roman 
dominion  were  mainly  Teutonic,  what 
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has  become  of  their  local  nomenclature  ? 
Even  Mr.  Coote  will,  I  think,  hardly 
venture  to  say  that  the  present  local 
nomenclature  of  England — a  nomencla- 
ture confessedly  in  the  main  Teutonic 
— is  older  than  the  English  Conquest, 
older  than  the  Roman  Conquest  ?  Dur- 
ing the  Roman  occupation  we  see  a 
nomenclature  partly  Roman  but  mainly 
Celtic.  After  the  English  Conquest  this 
nomenclature  gives  way  to  one  which 
retains  the  Roman  or  Celtic  names  of 
some  great  towns  and  some  striking 
national  objects,  but  which  otherwise  is 
purely  Teutonic.  On  the  belief  that 
the  English  conquerors  found  and  swept 
before  them  a  race  of  Celtic  jjrovincials, 
this  is  just  what  we  should  expect ;  but 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  accounted  for 
if  a  Teutonic  people  were  fir^t  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome  and  afterwards 
willingly  accepted  the  rule  of  fresh 
Teutonic  conquerors. 

Mr.  Coote  has  a  list  of  Roman  words 
retained  in  Old-English,  which  I  have 
not  s])ace  left  to  discuss  at  length. 
Most  of  the  words  belong  to  the  class 
of  which  I  spoke  in  my  former  papers, 
names  of  nnfftmiliar  objects  which 
naturally  retained  their  Roman  names. 
Most  of  these,  I  suspect,  come  only  from 
glossaries.  They  are  not  the  real  words 
which  make  up  the  English  language, 
as  any  one  will  see  who  looks  through 
a  page  of  the  Chronicles  or  the  song 
of  Maldon.  As  for  some  of  the  others, 
the  derivation  of  f(jemiie  from  femina 
is  very  doubtful,  as  the  word  is  found 
in  some  of  the  cognate  Teutonic  dialects. 
I  can  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  wendh 
comes  from  ancilla.  Eln  again  is  made 
to  be  a  derivative  from  ulna.  How  then 
about  High -Dutch  ElU^  Elleiibogen^ 
and  Greek  w\€Vfi%  Does  Mr.  Coote 
think  that/o/m  and  iraXufiri  are  deriva- 
tives from  palma  f 

I  have  not  gone  tlirough  every  de- 


tail of  ^Ir.  Coote's  book ;  but  I  have, 
I  think,  gone  through  enough  to  show 
its  character,  its  extreme  ingenuity,  and 
its  no  less  extreme  fallaciousness.  If 
we  could  only  believe  a  few  propositions 
with  which  Mr.  Coote's  argument  starts, 
all  the  rest  would  follow  charmingly. 
But  for  most  of  his  leading  propositions 
I  can  see  no  proof  whatever.  And  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  once  more  how 
utterly  Mr.  Coote*s  notions  depart  from 
the  vulgar  talk  about  our  British  an- 
cestors and  the  British  Church,  and  it 
is  curious  to  notice  how  eaeh  form  of 
error  gets  hold  of  half  the  truth.  Mr. 
Coote  fully  understands  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  are  essentially  a  Teutonic 
people,  and  that  there  was  a  conquest 
of  Britain  in  which  Teutonic  settlers 
displaced  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  what 
was  to  be  England.  His  mistake  con- 
sists in  placing  this  conquest  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  centuries  before  the 
right  time.  The  other  writers  on  the 
other  hand  fully  understand  tiiat  Bri- 
tain in  the  fifth  century  was  inhabited 
by  a  Celtic  population,  and  that  that 
Celtic  population  was  then  for  the  first 
time  overcome  by  Teutonic  conquerors. 
Only  they  will  not  allow  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  sprung  from  those  Teutonic 
conquerors  or  from  any  Teutonic  stock 
at  all.  Put  together  those  parts  of  each 
of  these  theories  which  have  any  sort  of 
evidence  to  stand  on,  and  we  come  at 
once  to  the  sound  and  true  belief  of  our 
fathers  that 

....  From  east  hither 
Angles  and  Saxons 
Up  became; 
Over  the  broad  sea 
Britain  they  sought ; 
The  haughty  war-smiths 
The  Welsh  overcame. 
Earls  for  glory  eager, 
A  home  they  gat  them. 
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WHITHER  GOEST  TH0U1 

Dim  Child  of  Earth  ! 
With  eye  upraised  to  Heaven, 
No  record  of  thy  birth 
To  thee  is  given  : 
The  rockings  of  thy  cradle  are  but  known 
To  One  alone. 

Thou  seeVat  to  fathom  far  that  hidden  past ; 

To  reach  the  shore  thine  infant  being  bounding  : 
In  vain  thy  plummet  toward  the  abyss  is  cast ; 

The  line's  too  short  for  such  a  Deep-Sea  sounding. 

But  the  Eternal  Future  lies  before  thee  : 

Whence  thou  dost  come  'tis  plain  we  cannot  know ; 
But  thro'  the  cloud  that  spreads  its  shadows  o'er  thee, 
Say, — whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

What  realm  unknown,  thro'  all  the  bright  creation. 

Shall  be  thy  dwelling-place  1 
Where,  rapt  in  joy  and  holy  aspiration, 

Thou  shalt  behold  His  face. 

We  point  our  telescope  to  search  the  Ages  : 

We  find  no  star ! 
Thou  ponderest  over  Revelation's  pages- 

What  read'st  thou  there  1 

Upon  that  page  one  written  line  I  see ; 

The  hand  I  know  : — 
"  Where  I  am,  there  my  servant,  too,  shall  be." 

To  Him  I  go. 

S.  Greg. 
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After  the  Scottish  wars  of  succession 
were  finally  ended,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
Bruce  had  restored  a  measure  of  quiet  to 
the  country,  Scotland  set  herself  seriously 
to  re-establish  her  educational  system. 
King,  clergy,  and  burghers  set  themselves 
to  the  work.  The  kings  helped  weak 
schools  by  grants  of  money.  The  clergy 
made  great  endeavours  to  revive  and 
extend  that  network  of  high  schools, 
burgh  schools,  and  country  schools  which 
was  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  William  the  Lion.  The 
burgers  began  to  set  aside  some  of  the 
town's  money  to  help  to  support  the 
school  which  the  neighbouring  cathedral 
Dr  monastery  had  built  for  the  town's 
children.  The  whole  country,  the  nobles 
excepted,  seems  to  have  felt  that  an 
effort  must  be  made  to  restore  that  edu- 
cation which  a  long  time  of  anarchy  had 
destroyed,  and  to  have  gone  about  the 
work  of  restoration  with  a  will. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  set 
a-going,  somehow  or  other,  the  schools 
which  had  been  allowed  to  fall  to 
ruin  during  the  long  time  of  misrule. 
This  was  done.  But  the  want  of  good 
teachers  was  soon  felt.  There  was  not 
the  means  in  the  country  for  that  higher 
education  which  was  needed  to  prepare 
men  to  undertake  scholastic  duties. 
It  was  soon  felt  that  Scotland  must 
either  establish  a  university  for  itself, 
or  send  its  young  scholars  abroad  to 
get  that  higher  education  they  could 
no  longer  obtain  at  home.  The  country 
was  too  poor,  and  the  Church  reve- 
nues too  impoverished,  to  allow  the 
foundation  of  a  University.  Perhaps 
also,  the  national  shrewdness  suggested 
that  it  would  pay  better  in  every  way  to 
have  Scotch  colleges  at  foreign  Univer- 
sities, where  there  were  already  all  man- 
ner of  educational  helps,  celebrated  pro- 


fessors, good  libraries,  and  an  organized 
student  life,  than  to  seek  to  build  and 
endow  a  national  University.  At  all 
events,  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  after 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  young  Scotch 
scholars,  who  wished  to  learn  more 
than  the  High  schools  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Perth,  or  Aberdeen  could  teach  them, 
had  to  go  abroad  for  their  learning. 
Every  encouragement  was  given  to 
talented  young  "  clerks"  to  go  and  finish 
their  education  at  a  foreign  University. 
It  even  seems,  as  far  as  one  can  make 
the  matter  out,  by  putting  together  the 
scraps  of  information  which  the  old 
chartularies  of  the  monasteries  and  the 
records  of  the  cathedrals  give  us, 
that  there  was  a  regular  systematic 
selection  of  the  best  scholars,  who  were 
sent  abroad  to  complete  their  education 
under  the  care  of  a  proper  guide. 

llie  first  Scotch  college  was  built  in 
Paris,  and  attached  to  the  famous  Univer- 
sity of  that  city.  It  was  founded  by  David 
Murray,  Bishop  of  Murray,  during  the 
reign  of  Robert  Brace.  The  college 
retained  its  distinctly  national  character 
until  the  Reformation.  It  was  governed 
by  the  Bishops  of  Murray,  who,  as 
founders  and  patroTis,  presented  all  its 
directors  and  superiors.  The  young 
Scotchman  who  reached  Paris  soon  found 
himself  among  friends.  His  country- 
men often  held  high  offices  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  in  the  Church.  He  belonged 
to  a  "nation" — **natio  Anglicana'' — 
which  was  much  respected,  and  was  able 
to  hold  its  own  in  all  the  students'  riots. 
He  lived  in  a  comer  of  Paris  which,  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previously  at 
least,  had  been  called  Rue  d'^cosse.  His 
great  difficulty  was  the  journey.  And 
this  difficulty  was  then  so  great  that  the 
larger  number  of  Scotch  students  pre- 
ferred the  harder  life  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge to  crossing  the  sea  to  France. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  year  1357,  the 
Chapter  of  Aberdeen  determined  to  send 
the  Archdeacon  of  their  diocese  with 
a  few  students  to  Oxford.  The  Arch- 
deacon was  in  all  probability  instructed 
to  report  upon  the  state  of  education  at 
Oxford,  and  the  possibility  of  Scotch 
students  getting  there  the  training  they 
could  not  obtain  in  their  own  land.  At 
the  request  of  King  David  II.,  King 
Edward  of  England,  granted  a  safe- 
conduct  to  "  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon 
of  Aberdeen,  and  to  three  clerks  his 
pupils,''  to  enter  England,  and  remain  at 
Oxford  to  study.  The  safe-conduct 
lasted  for  three  years.  It  is  likely  that 
Barbour  reported  favourably  of  the  plan, 
for  a  few  months  later,  in  the  same  year, 
the  Bishops  of  Brechin  and  St  Andrew's 
asked  and  got  from  King  Edward  a 
general  licence  or  safe-conduct  for  all 
Scotch  students  who  wished  to  study  at 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. This  safe  conduct  was  lai-gely 
taken  advantage  of.  Many  of  the  Scot- 
tish "clerks"  who  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  France  crowded  over  the  border 
to  throng  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  Eng- 
lish Universities.  Young  noblemen  came, 
attended  by  one  or  more  armed  servants, 
to  swell  the  crowd  of  turbulent  Oxford 
scholars,  and  become  the  plague  of  the 
colleges,  and  the  terror  of  the  towns- 
men. Ambitious  young  monks,  who  bad 
learned  all  that  their  convent  could 
teach  them,  came  to  win  the  scholastic 
distinction  which  was  so  often  a  sure 
way  to  preferment. 

The  chartulary  of  Kelso  gives  us  an  in- 
teresting glimpse  into  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  more  talented  of  the  young 
monks  were  able  to  indulge  their  zeal  for 
study  beyond  the  walls  of  the  monastery. 
In  1398  the  convent  selected  a  young 
presbyter,  and  sent  him  to  study  iii 
England  for  the  honour  of  the  order. 
The  Abbot  gave  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  heads  of  the  English 
University,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  care  and  hospitality  of  brethren  in 
England.  The  licence  and  letter  of 
recommendation — for  it  is  both — tells 
the  bearer  to  find  lodging  in  some 
monasteiy  of  the  same  order.     He  is 


directed  to  choose  for  himself  a  con- 
fessor who  will  give  him  absolution,  not 
merely  for  the  common  sins  of  a  monk, 
but  also  for  those  to  which  a  scholastic 
life  is  more  especially  liable.  He  may 
study  at  any  University  be  pleases,  in 
any  liberal  faculty,  and  at  any  branch  of 
science  taught  at  a  university.  This 
letter  would  be  as  much  worth  to  the 
young  student  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury as  a  travelling  scholarship  to  the 
modem  undergraduate.  It  gave  the 
bearer  a  certain  academical  position, 
more  or  less  important  as  the  monastery 
from  which  he  came  was  or  was  not 
famous  for  its  learning.  It  gave  him 
great  freedom  of  action.  He  could  go 
where  he  liked,  study  what  he  liked, 
and  the  power  to  choose  a  "fit  con- 
fessor" (idoneum  confessorem)  allowed 
him  to  do  what  he  liked.  The  recommen- 
dation to  other  monasteries  was  the 
money  part  of  the  scholarship.  He 
lived  in  the  convent,  if  there  was  one, 
and  begged  in  the  name  of  his  convent 
if  there  was  not.  Licences  to  beg  were 
common  scholarships  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  University  of  Oxford 
itself  was  accustomed  to  issue  official 
letters  to  poor  students,  allowing  them 
to  beg  from  the  townspeople — "  literas 
testimoniales  sub  sigillo  o£&cii  ad  peten- 
dam  eleemosynam."  It  was  almost  the 
only  bursary  it  had  to  give  them,  and 
answered  the  purpose  very  welL 
Begging  was  a  recognized  way  by 
which  "clerks"  got  their  living  in 
those  days.  They  repaid  their  bene- 
factors in  prayers.    Chaucer's  poor  clerk 

"  Busily  'gan  for  the  souls  pray 
Of  them  that  gave  him  wherewith  to  scolay." 

The  letter  given  by  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Kelso  to  their  "dearly 
beloved  brother  and  fellow  monk," 
would  serve  very  well,  if  need  be,  for 
begging  credentials. 

This  extract  from  the  old  chartulary 
of  Kelso  shows  how  the  monasteries  of 
Scotland  took  advantage  of  the  safe- 
conduct  from  the  English  king  to 
Scotch  students  studying  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.      They  picked    out    aome 
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promising  young  monk,  gave  him  a 
travelling  scholarship,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  heads 
of  the  Universities  and  monasteries  in 
the  South  country,  and  sent  him  off  on 
his  educational  travels,  to  come  hack 
fit  to  he  the  schoolmaster  in  one  of  the 
outlying  schools  established  in  a  neigh- 
bouring burgh,  or  to  take  upon  him 
the  duties  of  the  **  Magister  Scholarum" 
himself,  or  to  be  lecturer  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  the  head  of  the  private  convent 
school.  The  letter  from  the  Abbot  of 
Kelso  is  only  one  of  an  immense 
number  which  must  have  been  issued 
during  the  hundred  years  between  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Besides  the  young  noble  and  the 
young  churchman,  many  a  poor  scholar 
must  have  hurried  over  the  Border  to 
swell  the  ragged,  hungry  crowd  which 
was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  accompani- 
ments of  mediaeval  University  life.  How 
the  poor  "clerks'*  could  travel  as  they 
did  from  University  to  University,  and 
how  they  could  live  while  studying,  no 
one  can  well  tell.  Perhaps  the  Oxford 
Chancellor's  book,  with  its  records  of 
poaching  and  plundeiing,  highway  rob- 
bery and  masterful  begging,  may  help 
to  explain  the  mystery  of  their  lives. 
Among  the  crowd  there  must  have  been 
many  a  Scotchman.  They  might  cross 
the  border  as  servant^  to  some  of  those 
companies  of  Scottish  merchants  who 
were  always  getting  licence  to  trade 
in  England.  They  might  beg  or  thieve 
their  way  alone.  They  might  go  in 
bands,  living  very  much  as  gipsies  do 
now.  At  all  events,  they  were  to  be 
found  in  Oxford  iu  the  14th  century, 
ready  to  claim  their  share  of  the  poor's 
pence  on  St.  Scolastica's  day,  and  of 
any  other  moneys  which  the  charitable 
had  left  for  the  poor  clerks. 

But  to  say  that  the  kings  of  England 
granted  licences  to  Scotchmen  to  study 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  that  these 
were  eagerly  taken  advantage  of,  does 
not  at  all  describe  the  whole  state  of 
affairs.  There  must  have  been  a  much 
closer  and  more  systematic  connection 
between   the  English  Universities  and 


the  three  Scotch  dioceses  of  Aberdeen, 
Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  selection  year  by 
year  of  the  best  students  in  the  monas- 
tery and  cathedral  schools  of  these 
dioceses,  who  were  sent  up  to  one  of 
the  two  great  English  universities  to 
complete  their  education.  These  students 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  some 
one  old  enough  and  of  rank  enough  to 
ensure  the  obedience  of  his  pupils, 
and  learned  enough  to  help  them  and 
guide  them  in  their  studies.  John 
Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  au- 
thor of  "The  Bruce,"  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  was  the  first  of  these 
travelling  tutors.  We  find  canons,  rec- 
tors of  parishes,  priests  and  deacons, 
heading  companies  of  students  going  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  staying  for  three 
years  at  the  universities,  and  then  re- 
turning with  their  pupils  to  Scotland. 
Churchmen  of  rank  do  not  commonlv 
go  to  the  University  to  study,  nor  did 
these  Scottish  clergymen.  They  went 
to  superintend  the  pupils  which  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  gave  them  to 
take  charge  of,  to  protect  them  when 
among  strangers,  to  see  that  they  used 
all  the  advantages  the  English  Universi- 
ties could  yield,  and  to  guide  them  in 
their  studies.  They  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  take  charge  of  young  Scotchmen 
who  were  studying  in  England,  and  to 
bring  them  safely  across  the  border 
again.  It  often  happened  that  suc- 
cessful tutors  were  employed  more  than 
once  in  this  way.  Barbour  took  three 
students  to  Oxford  in  1357,  and  a 
party  of  six  in  1364.  Adam  of  Tyn- 
nynghame,  a  famous  man,  also  twice 
conducted  student  parties  to  Oxford. 
John  Peebles,  canon  of  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen,  travelled  once  with  a  party  of 
six;  afterwards,  in  1373,  with  a  par^ 
of  twelve.  John  of  Carrie  and  John  of 
Go  van,  Glasgow  men,  were  more  than 
once  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  stu-  , 
dents  from  the  great  south-western 
diocese  of  Scotland.  The  bishops,  ad- 
vised by  their  chancellors  or  archdeacons 
— for  sometimes  the  chancellor,  some- 
times the  archdeacon,  filled  the  place  of 
the  old  Culdee /<?r^a^inn,  or  superinten- 
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dent  of  education — picked  out  his  most 
promising  students  and  sent  them 
off  to  the  Southern  Universities  under 
the  care  of  a  fit  and  proper  person. 
This  systematic  selection  of  the  good 
scholars  of  the  diocese,  with  the  cor- 
responding supervision,  was  the  Scotch 
substitute  for  a  national  University;  and 
was  no  bad  substitute  as  the  times  went. 
The  more  distinguished  students  on  their 
return  would  be  offered  the  charije  of  a 
party  of  scholars  about  to  set  out  for 
England ;  while  the  others  were  settled 
in  ecclesiastical  or  educational  positions 
according  to  their  abilities  or  th«  interest 
they  were  able  to  command.  Successful 
tutors  were  the  men  who  became  "mas- 
ters of  the  schools,*'  archdeacons,  chan- 
cellors, and  even  bishops.  They  were 
entrusted  with  the  foreign  business  of 
their  diocese  or  monastery.  They  headed 
and  took  charge  of  the  large  parties  of 
pilgrims  who  from  time  to  time  left 
Scotland  to  visit  continental  shrines. 
They  watched  over  the  interests  of  their 
diocese  or  convent  at  the  Roman  curia. 
They  were  churchmen  who  had  seen 
and  knew  the  world,  and  were  almost 
sure  of  preferment. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  plan  of 
sending  Scotch  students  to  the  South- 
country  Universities  under  the  charge  of 
a  competent  tutor,  took  its  rise  from  an 
English  custom  then  very  common. 
Travelling  to  and  from  the  University 
was  no  easy  matter,  and  the  roads  were 
by  no  means  safe.  The  needs  of  the 
time  created  a  body  of  men  who  made 
it  their  business  to  take  students  to  and 
from  the  University.  These  men  were 
called  in  the  old  Oxford  statute-books 
"  bringers,  or  fetchers  of  scholars."  They 
made  regular  journeys,  could  be  heard 
of  at  the  principal  inns  in  every  town, 
and  were  persons  of  importance.  They 
had  always  more  or  less  of  a  University 
standing,  and  their  rights  were  fully 
recognized  in  the  indenture  made  be- 
tween the  town  of  Oxford  and  the  Uni- 
versity in  1459.  Some  weeks  before 
Michaelmas  term  they  began  going  their 
rounds,  picking  up  one  lad  here,  another 
there,  and  so  on  until  they  had  a  large 
party  well  armed  and  mounted.     Then 


they  turned  their  horses'  heads  towards 
Oxford,  and  made  the  journey  to  the 
University  by  regular  stages.  We  have 
only  to  suppose  that  these  "  fetchers," 
instead  of  being  illiterate  men  who  had 
charge  of  the  students  only  on  the  jour- 
neys to  and  from  the  University,  were 
scholars,  accomplished  for  the  time, 
maintaining  their  authority  over  their 
pupils  from  the  day  that  they  left  Scot- 
land until  they  returned  again  after 
three  years  of  Oxford  life,  and  we  can 
have  some  idea  of  the  position  of  John 
Barbour,  Adam  of  Tynninghame,  John 
of  Carrie,  and  other  famous  Scotch 
tutors. 

When  Barbour  and  his  pupils  reached 
Oxford  in  1357,  the  university  was  by 
no  means  in  such  a  flourishing  state  as 
when  Duns  Scotus  lectured  to  thirty 
thousand  students.  The  plague  which 
devastated  England  in  1349  had  dis- 
persed the  Oxford  men,  and  caused  an 
interruption  of  all  University  life  for  at 
least  three  years.  The  citizens  had, 
meanwhile,  taken  possession  of  the  un- 
tenanted buildings.  Crime  abounded. 
The  first  band  of  Scottish  students 
reached  Oxford  only  six  years  after  the 
recommencement  of  classes  and  lectures. 
The  University  was  organizing  itself,  and 
adjusting  its  position  with  the  town. 
Its  authority  was  not  yet  supreme,  nor 
were  its  privileges  fully  secured.  There 
was  still,  however,  plenty  of  intellectual 
life.  The  long  wars  with  France  had 
not  yet  broken  the  connection  with 
Paris,  nor  isolated  Oxford  from  the 
great  European  Schools ;  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  party  of  Wycliffe,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Lollards,  had  not  yet 
crushed  the  rising  intellect  of  England 
and  destroyed  the  fame  of  her  Univer- 
sities. Barbour,  a  keen  observer,  and 
naturally  interested  in  all  matters  be- 
longing to  education,  as  became  the 
archdeacon  of  a  diocese  so  famous  for 
scholarship  as  Aberdeen  was  even  in 
these  days,  would  see  and  learn  much 
worth  noting.  In  1357,  the  year  of 
his  arrival  at  Oxford,  the  University 
authorities  were  engaged  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  proper  selection  of  masters 
for  their  preparatory  Grammar  Schools. 
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Next  year  they  resolved  to  appoint  two 
inspectors  of  Grammar  Schools,  to  over- 
look the  masters  and  keep  them  to  their 
work ;  for  it  was  found  that  lazy  boys, 
who  had  too  much  money,  were  in  the 
habit  of  bribing  the  masters  to  give  them 
lectures — in  which  the  masters  did  all 
the  work  of  speaking  while  the  pupils 
listened — instead  of  the  regular  lessons 
with  questions  and  answers.     The  men- 
dicant friars  had  to  be  watched  also,  and 
kept  in  order.     It  was  found  that  they 
were  secretly  inducing  young  men  study- 
ing at  the  University  to  join  their  order, 
and  were  so  successful  that  the  nobles 
and  the   people  generally  began  to  be 
afraid  to  send  their  sons  to  Oxford  lest 
they  should    be    kidnapped   by  these 
begging  friars.     The  University  in  self- 
defence  enacted  that,  "  if  any  friar  in- 
duce or  cause  to  induce  any  member  of 
the  University"  to  join  his  fraternity, 
^'no  graduate  belonging  to  the  cloister  to 
which  the  friar  belongs  shall  be  allowed 
to  lecture  for  the  year  ensuing."  Shrewd 
Scotchmen  would  get  many  a  lesson  in 
the  art  of  increasing  the  uses  and  check- 
ing the  abuses  of  scholastic  life.     They 
would  also  be  taught,  if  they  did  not 
already  know  it,  the  true  meaning  and 
value  of  the  University  dress.     Oxford 
men  knew  the  value  of  academical  robes 
in  1360.     As  God  had  granted  various 
powers  and  capacities  to  clerks  which 
He  had  denied  to  those  altogether  in- 
ferior beings,  laymen,  it  was  but  reason- 
able and  proper  that  they,  who  were  so 
distinguished,  should  have  some  distinc- 
tion of  dress  to  mark  the  difference.  "Ho- 
nestum  est  enim  et  consonans  rationi, 
quibus  Deus  ultra  laicos  ornamentis  in- 
trinsecus  tribuit  prserogativam,  etiam  ex- 
trinsecus  laicis  in  habitu  sint  difformes.'' 
So  the  academical  dress  is  ordered  to 
be  cut  in  due  form,  **  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  allowing  sufficient  length 
of  robes  for  the  masters,"  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  to  the  unfortunate  work- 
men; and  the  tailors,  whose  duties  it 
was  to  make  men  extrinsically  what  God 
had  made  them  intrinsically,  were  to  be 
free  of  the  University.   While  the  crowd 
of  Scotch  students  lived  at  Oxford,  the 
University  was  engaged  in  doing  its  best 


to  accommodate  itself  to  the  growing  and 
changing  wants  of  the  times.  It  was 
making  provision  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  property  left  to  it  by  pious 
benefactors.  It  was  setting  apart  rooms 
for  books,  and  forming  the  nucleus  of  its 
future  library  with  the  bequest  of  Master 
Thomas  Cobham.  It  was  enacting  that 
no  booksellers,  save  the  "sworn  sta- 
tioners" to  the  University,  should  settle 
in  the  town;  for  it  was  found  that  manu- 
scripts of  great  value  were  often  sold  to 
unprincipled  booksellers,  and  carried 
away  from  the  University.  The  Scotch- 
men would  find  themselves  citizens  in  a 
great  literary  republic,  which,  armed 
with  but  limited  powers  as  yet,  had 
to  struggle  on  the  one  hand  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  townspeople, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  check  and  keep 
down  the  fights  and  disturbances  always 
breaking  out  between  students  of  differ- 
ent halls  and  rival  factions ;  and  at  the 
same  time  had  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
foster  learning  and  encourage  intellect, 
its  life  and  strength. 

The  life  of  the  Scotch  student  at  Ox- 
ford could  not  have  been  such  a  pleasant 
one  as  his  countrymen  spent  at  ParLs, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  so  disagreeable  as 
it  must  have  become  seventy  years  later, 
when  Master  Thomas  Bysshop,  Principal 
of  White  Hall,  was  falsely  called  a  Scot 
and  enemy  of  the  King — "pro  Scoto  et 
adversario  domini  regis" — by  Master 
Thomas  Elslake,  and  summoned  Master 
Elslake  before  the  Chancellor  for  defo^ 
motion  of  character.  The  students  at 
Oxford  were  still  divided  into  two  great 
factions, the  Northmen  and  theSouthmen 
— "  Boreales  et  Australes."  The  North- 
countrymen,  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  had  been  numerically  weaker 
than  their  opponents,  but  they  had  on 
their  side  the  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
tellectual strength  of  the  University.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
their  power  had  so  greatly  increased 
that,  under  the  guidance  of  the  venerable 
Wycliffe,  they  had  almost  gained  the 
upper  hand  at  Oxford.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Scotch  students  must  have 
helped  to  bring  about  this  sudden  in- 
crease of  strength  to  the  Northern  party. 
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It  is  worth  notincf  that  the  influx  of 
Scotch  students  to  the  English  univer- 
sities, on  the  regular  and  systematic 
plan  above  described,  was  almost  exactly 
contemporaneous  with  the  Wycliffite 
movement  in  Oxford,  beginning  when  it 
began,  and  ending  shortly  before  the 
final  struggle.  The  University  of  St. 
Andrews  was  founded  in  the  very  year 
in  which  the  North  countrymen  were 
finally  overcome,  and  the  Lollards  ba- 
nished from  the  University.  The  Scotch 
students  in  England  were  absorbed  in 
the  Northern  faction.  They  do  not 
appear  in  the  munimenta  published  by 
Mr.  Anstey,  as  a  distinct  nationality, 
as  the  Welsh  and  Irish  students  do, 
until  after  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Northerners  in  1412.  They  spoke  the 
same  speech  as  the  north-country  English. 
Barbour  wrote  as  good  English  as  any 
Englishman.  Chaucer  had  not  yet  risen, 
and  his  influence  had  not  yet  extended 
far  enough  to  create  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  was  not  until  the  next  cen- 
tury that  Gawain  Douglas  could  flout 
at  his  countrymen  for  aping  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  The  Scotch  student  com- 
panies came  up  to  the  University  by 
the  same  roads  as  the  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland  men.  They  under- 
stood each  other's  speech  better  than 
either  did  the  French  or  the  Ita- 
lian English  which  the  South-country 
students  used: — "Down  with  the  fo- 
reigners !  Slay  the  Italian  dogs !"  was 
a  favourite  war-cry  with  the  Northern 
faction.  And  Scotchmen  had  often 
enough  resisted  papal  intrusion  and 
the  interference  of  Rome,  to  feel 
some  little  sympathy  with  the  national 
enthusiapm  which  Wycliffe  was  rousing 
among  the  north-country  Oxford  men. 
So  long  as  the  Northern  faction  was 
dominant,  the  Scotch  students  could 
live  comfortably  at  Oxford,  and  feel 
among  friends.     Toward  the  end  of  the 


century,  the  increased  numbers  of  the 
South -countrymen,  and  their  dull,  steady 
opposition  to  all  reform,  prevailed  over  the 
intelligence  and  zeal  of  their  opponents, 
and  made  English  University  life  less 
bearable  to  the  students  from  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen.  The  English  national 
feeling  was  growing,  and  with  it  an 
opposition  to  foreigners.  This  feeling 
was  strengthened  in  the  case  of  Scotch 
students,  if  it  was  not  first  awakened, 
by  the  fact  that,  during  the  period  of 
the  papal  schism,  the  Scottish  Church 
supported  Pope  Clement  VIL  while 
the  English  declared  for  his  opponent. 
The  Scots  thus  became,  not  only  fo- 
reigners, but  schismatics.  There  is  in 
the  Rotuli  Scotise  a  curious  decree  by 
Kichard  II.,  in  which  the  king  enjoins 
the  University  and  students  of  Oxford 
to  abstain  from  all  violent  attacks  upon 
Scotch  students,  uotwithstinding  their 
"notorious  and  damnable  conduct"  in 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  schismatic 
Pope  Clement.  Life  at  Oxford  must 
have  been  bad  enough  ere  such  a  letter 
was  isi<ued,  and  the  letter  itself  could 
not  have  had  much  efl'ect.  We  find 
that,  some  years  afterwards,  Scotch 
tutors  ceased  to  take  up  pupils  to  the 
English  Universities.  The  national  and 
clerical  disputes  hastened  what  other- 
wise must  have  come  sooner  or  later  of 
itself.  In  the  year  1412,  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  was  founded  by  Bishop 
Wardlaw,  who  had  himself  known 
somewhat  of  the  discomfort  young 
Scotchmen  experienced  in  England ;  for 
he  was  living  at  Oxford  with  pupils 
when  Richard  II.  sent  his  letter  to  the 
Univerjiity.  Scotchmen  were  no  longer 
forced  to  seek  the  higher  education 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  country, 
and  all  systematic  connection  between 
the  English  Universities  and  Scotch 
seats  of  learning  came  to  an  end. 
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IX  me:mortam. 


Whex  a  great  man  departs  from  us, 
what  we  desire  to  know  about  him  is 
not  so  much  what  he  did,  as  what  he 
was. 

Volumes  of  criticism  might  he  written 
upon  the  characters  which  Mr.  Dickens 
has  drawn  for  us.  We  can  hardly  call 
them  characters,  for  they  are  persons 
with  whom  we  have  lived,  and, as  regards 
the  reality  of  whose  existence,  even  the 
most  incredulous  and  unimat:;inative 
people  refuse  to  entertain  any  historic 
doubts.  But  though  these  creatures  of  his 
brain  tell  us  much  about  a  man,  they 
do  not  tell  us  all  that  we  want  to  know, 
or  even  that  which  we  crave  most  to 
know  about  him. 

It  is  the  same  with  great  generals  and 
great  statesmen,  as  with  great  authors. 
Their  skill  in  statesmanship  or  war  has 
had  its  effect,  and  is  duly  chronicled  ; 
but,  after  a  time,  we  are  more  anxious  to 
know  what  the  general  or  statesman 
was  like — what  manner  of  man  ho  was 
— than  to  read  about  his  military  glories 
or  his  civil  triumphs. 

There  will  be  few  households  that  will 
not  desire  to  possess  some  portrait  of 
Mr.  Dickens ;  but  alas,  how  little  can 
any  portrait  tell  of  such  a  man  !  His 
was  one  of  those  faces  which  require  to 
bo  seen  with  the  light  of  life.  What 
portrait  can  do  justice  to  the  frank- 
ness, kindness,  and  power  of  his  eyes? 
They  seemed  to  look  through  you,  and 
yet  only  to  take  notice  of  what  was  best 
in  you  and  most  worthy  of  notice.  And 
thou  his  smile,  which  was  most  charm- 
ing !  And  then  his  laughter — not  poor, 
thin,  arid,  ambiguous  laughter,  that  ia 
ashamed  of  itself,  that  moves  one  feature 
only  of  the  face — but  the  largest  and 
heartiest  kind,  irradiating  his  whole 
countenance,  and  compelling  you  to  par- 
ticipate in  his  immense  enjoyment  of  it. 


He  was  both  witty  and  humorous,  a 
combination  rarely  met  with ;  and,  both  in 
making  and  appreciating  fun — which  we 
may  perhaps  define  as  a  happy  product 
of  humour  and  geniality,  upborne  by 
animal  spirits — I  never  met  his  equal. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  powers 
of  observation  were  almost  unrivalled  ; 
and  therein,  though  it  is  a  stranue  com- 
parison to  make,  he  used  to  remind  me 
of  those  modem  magicians  whoso  won- 
drous skill  has  been  attained  by  their 
being  taught  from  their  infancy  to  see 
more  things  in  less  time  than  any  other 
men.  Indeed,  I  have  said  to  myself,  when 
I  have  been  with  him,  he  sees  and  observes 
nine  facts  for  any  two  that  I  see  and 
observe. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  imagi- 
native men,  I  believe  that  he  lived  a 
great  deal  with  the  creatures  of  his 
imagination,  and  that  they  surrounded 
him  at  all  times.  Such  men  live  in  two 
worlds,  the  actual  and  the  imaginative ; 
and  he  lived  intensely  in  both. 

I  am  strongly  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  a  reply  he  once  made  to  me.  I  jestingly 
remarked  to  him  that  I  was  very  superior 
to  him,  as  I  had  read  my  **  Pickwick" 
and  my  "David  Copperfield,"  whereas 
he  only  wrote  them.  To  which  he  replied 
that  I  did  not  know  the  pleasure  he  had 
received  from  what  he  had  written,  and 
added  words,  which  I  do  not  recollect, 
but  which  impressed  me  at  the  time 
with  the  conviction  that  he  lived  a  good 
deal  with  the  people  of  his  brain,  and 
found  them  very  amusing  society. 

He  was  of  a  commanding  and  orga- 
nizing nature — a  good  man  of  business 
— frank,  clear,  decisive,  imperative — a 
man  to  confide  in,  and  look  up  to,  as  a 
leader,  in  the  midst  of  any  great  peril. 

This  brings  me  to  another  part  of  his 
character  which  was  very  remarkable. 
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He  was  one  of  tlie  most  precise  and 
accurate  men  in  the  world  ;  and  he 
grudged  no  labour  in  his  work.  Those 
who  have  seen  his  MSS.  will  recollect 
what  elaborate  notes,  and  comments,  and 
plans  (some  adopted,  many  rejected), 
went  to  form  the  basis  of  his  works.  To 
see  those  manuscripts  would  cure  any- 
body of  the  idle  and  presumptuous  notion 
that  men  of  genius  require  no  fore- 
thought or  preparation  for  their  greatest 
efforts,  but  that  these  are  dashed  off  by 
the  aid  of  a  mysterious  something  which 
is  comprehended  in  the  word  "  genius." 
It  was  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  theories, 
and  I  believe  a  true  one,  that  men  differ 
haidly  in  anything  so  much  as  in  their 
power  of  attention ;  and  certainly,  what- 
ever he  did,  he  attended  to  it  with  all 
his  might 

Jklr.  Dickens  was  a  very  good  listener, 
paying  the  greatest  attention  to  the  per- 
son who  was  speaking  (that  is,  if  he  was 
sayiug  anything  worth  attending  to),  and 
never  interrupting,  except  perhaps  by 
uttering,  if  he  approved  of  what  was 
being  said,  the  words  "  Surely,  surely," 
which  was  a  favourite  expression  of  his. 

He  was  very  refined  in  his  conversa- 
tion, at  least  what  I  call  "  refined  " — for 
he  was  one  of  those  persons  in  whose 
society  one  is  comfortable  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  never  say  anything 
which  can  shock  other  people,  or  hurt 
Iheir  feelings,  be  they  ever  so  fastidious 
or  sensitive. 

I  have  hardly  spoken  enough  of  his 
])unctilious  accuracy.  As  a  curious  in- 
stance of  this,  I  may  mention  that  where 
most  men  use  figures,  he  would  use 
words  —  for  example,  in  his  letters, 
writing  the  day  of  the  month  always  in 
full.  He  had  a  horror  of  being  misunder- 
Htood,  and  grudged  no  labour  to  be 
'*  understanded  of  the  people." 

His  love  of  order  and  neatness  was 
almost  painful.  Un punctuality  made 
liim  unhappy.  I  am  afraid,  though,  some 
people  would  hardly  have  called  him 
punctual,  for  he  was  so  anxious  to  be 
in  time  that  he  was  invariably  before 
time.  The  present  writer  has  this  same 
fault,  if  fault  it  be,  which  was  once  the 
cause    of    a    droll   circumstance    that 


occasioned  some  amusement  to  our 
friends.  We  were  going  to  a  rail- 
way station  together.  I  planned  to  be 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time : 
and  he,  who  had  the  final  ordering  of 
the  carriage,  and  who  had  not  a  proper 
belief  in  my  punctuality,  added  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  his  own ;  so  that 
our  conjoint  prepunctualities  brought 
us  to  the  station  a  good  half-hour  before 
the  time.  The  time,  however,  that  wo 
spent  together  on  that  occasion,  was  well 
spent  by  me  in  listening  to  him  as  he 
discoursed  upon  the  beautiful  forms  of 
clouds. 

At  home,  and  as  a  host,  he  was 
delightful.  I  think  I  have  observed 
that  he  looked  at  all  things  and  people 
dramatically.  He  assigned  to  all  of  us 
characters;  and  in  his  company  we 
could  not  help  playing  our  parts. 

He  had  the  largest  toleration.  I  had 
not  intended  to  say  anything  about  his 
works ;  but  I  must  do  so  now,  as  I  see 
that  they  afford  a  singular  instance  of 
this  toleration.  Think  of  this  precise, 
accurate,  orderly,  methodical  man  de- 
picting so  lovingly  such  a  disorderly, 
feckless,  reckless,  unmethodical  cha- 
racter as  that  of  Dick  Swiveller,  and 
growing  more  enamoured  of  it  as  he  went 
on  depicting !  I  rather  think  that  in  this 
he  was  superior  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for 
in  almost  all  Scott's  characters  tliere 
appear  one  or  the  other,  or  both  com- 
bined, of  Scott's  principal  characteristics, 
namely,  nobility  of  nature  and  shrewd- 
ness. Andrew  Fairservice  is  compara- 
tively ignoble;  but  he  is  always  shrewd. 
And,  in  fact,  I  think  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  one  or  other  of  these  cha- 
racteristics is  visible  in  every  one  of 
Scott's  characters. 

Mr.  Dickens's  own  kindness  of  nature 
is  visible  in  most  of  his  characters.  He 
could  not  well  get  rid  of  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  by  any  force  of  fiction. 
Still  there  are  a  few  characters,  such  as 
that  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  in  which  ho 
has  succeeded  in  denuding  the  character 
of  any  trait  belonging  to  himselfl 

We  doubt  whether  there  has  ever 
been  a  writer  of  fiction  who  took  such  a 
real   and   living  interest  ia  the  actual 
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world  about  him.  Its  many  sorrows,  its 
terrible  injustice,  its  sufferings,  its  cala- 
mities, went  to  his  heart.  Care  for 
the  living  people  about  him — for  his 
**  neighbour,"  if  I  may  so  express  it — 
sometimes  even  diminished  his  power 
as  an  artist;  a  diminution  of  power  for 
which,  considering  the  cause,  we  ought 
to  love  his  memory  all  the  more. 

I  have  sometimes  regretted,  perhaps 
unwisely,  that  he  did  not  take  a  larger 
part — or  shall  I  say  a  more  prominent 
part? — in  public  affairs.  Xot  for  our  own 
sakes,  but  for  his.  Like  all  men  who 
see  social  evils  very  strongly  and  clearly, 
and  also  see  their  way  to  remedies  (to  be, 
as  they  think,  swiftly  applied),  he  did 
not  give  enough  weight,  I  think,  to  the 
inevitable  diificulties  which  must  exist 
in  a  free  State  to  prevent  the  rapid  and 
complete  adoption  of  these  remedies. 
"  Circumlocution  "  is  everywhere — in 
the  Senate,  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Field,  in 
ordinary  business,  as  well  as  in  official 
life ;  and  men  of  Mr.  Dickens's  tempera- 
ment, full  of  ardour  for  the  public  good 
and  somewhat  despotic  in  their  habits 
of  thought,  find  it  difficult  to  put  up 
with  the  tiresome  aberrations  of  a  free- 
dom which  will  not  behave  itself  at  once 
in  a  proper  way,  and  set  to  work  to 
provide  immediate  remedies  for  that 
which  ought  to  be  remedied.  When  you 
come  close  to  any  great  man,  you  generally 
find  that  he  has  somewhat  of  a  despotic 
nature  in  this  respect. 

There  is  a  certain  characteristic  of  the 
highest  and  best  minds  ;  and  perhaps  it 
tends,  more  than  almost  any  other,  to 
produce  greatness  of  character.  It  is 
the  habit  of  telling  the  truth  to  one's 
sell  The  world  would  be  a  much  more 
Happy  place  to  live  in,  if  its  inhabitants 
would  only  adopt  the  habit  of  telling 
the  truth  occasionally  to  themselves. 
Now,  this  habit  will  not  make  what  is 
called  a  consistent  character;  but  it 
will  make,  what  is  far  more  import- 
ant, a  truthful  character.  Everybody 
knows  that  Mr.  Dickens  was  simple 
in  his  ways  of  living,  in  his  tastes, 
in  his  ambition.  Probably,  in  the  in- 
evitable imitation  of  a  great  man,  there 
will,  for  some  time,  be  a  run  upon  sim- 


plicity of  this  kind.  But  there  are 
many  persons  whom  such  simplicity 
does  not  suit,  or  become.  Now,  if  Mi*. 
Dickens  had  possessed  a  love  for  what 
is  not  simple ;  if  he  had  been  devoted 
to  what  is  grand,  and  gorgeous,  and 
resounding,  we  should  have  known  if, 
because  he  would  have  known  it,  aud 
would  have  been  the  first  person  to 
have  told  himself  of  it,  and  would,  to 
use  an  official  phrase,  have  ''governed 
himself  accordiugly."  That  exquisite 
sincerity  of  nature  which  produces  such 
a  result  was  most  manifest  in  him.  He 
was  very  dramatic  in  his  imagination, 
and  brought  all  that  he  saw  and  felt 
into  a  magic  circle  of  dramatic  creation. 
But  he  never  dramatized  himself  to 
himself  Of  course,  Shakespeare  per- 
ceived the  full  meaning  and  depth  of 
this  great  quality  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  portray  as  belonging  pre- 
eminently to  Mr.  Dickens.  We  feel  that 
Shakespeare  must  have  done  so,  when 
he  says — 

"  To  thine  own  self  l>e  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Mr.  Dickens  loved  the  poor.  He 
understood  them.  He  was  wise  enough 
to  see  how  very  needful  recreation  is 
for  them ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
delight  with  which  he  described  to  me, 
giving  it  with  all  those  details  that 
were  with  him  fine  touches  of  art,  an 
entertainment  that  he  had  provided  for 
the  neighbouring  poor  in  his  own  fields  ; 
and  how  he  had  rejoiced  at  their  order- 
liness and  good  behaviour. 

He  ardently  desired,  and  confidently 
looked  forward  to,  a  time  when  there 
would  be  a  more  intimate  union  than 
exists  at  present  between  the  different 
classes  in  the  State — a  union  embracing 
alike  the  highest  and  the  lowest. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  a 
power  of  narration  which  was  beyond 
anything  even  which  his  books  show 
forth.  How  he  would  narrate  to  you, 
sitting  on  a  gate  or  on  a  fallen  tree, 
some  rustic  story  of  the  people  he  had 
known  in  his  neighbourhood  !  It  was 
the  very  perfection  of  narrative.     Not  a 
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word  was  thrown  away,  not  an  adjective 
misused ;  and  I  think  all  those  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  him 
recount  one  of  these  stories  will  agree 
with  me,  that  it  was  a  triumph — an 
unconscious  triumph — of  art. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  almost 
invariably  speak  well  of  others  behind 
their  backs — one  of  the  truest  of  friends, 
and  very  little  given  to  resent  any 
injury  that  concerned  himself  alone. 
In  that  respect  he  often  put  me  in  mind 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  though  he  was  not 
equal  to  that  statesman  in  supreme 
serenity  of  temper.  There  was,  however, 
a  considerable  resemblance  between  these 
two  remarkable  men  in  several  points. 
They  had  both  a  certain  hearty  bluff- 
ness  of  manner.  There  was  a  sea- going 
way  about  them,  as  of  a  captain  on 
his  quarter-deck.  They  were  both  tre- 
mendous walkers,  and  took  interest  in 
every  form  of  labour,  rustic,  urban,  or 
commercial.  Then,  too,  they  made  the 
most  and  the  best  of  everything  that 
came  before  them  :  stood  up  sturdily  for 
their  own  way  of  thinking ;  and  valued 
greatly  their  own  peculiar  experiences. 

Mr.  Dickens  delighted  to  praise ;  and 
there  were  few  persons  who  appreciated 
more  fully  than  he  did  the  works  of 
his  contemporaries. 

His  criticisms  on  the  literary  works  of 
others  were  given  in  that  frank,  friendly, 
helpful  way  which  makes  criticism  most 
effective.  I  know  a  brother  author  of 
his  who  received  such  criticism  from 
him  very  lately,  and  profited  by  it.  Mr. 
Dickens,  seeing  that  the  said  author 
was  much  perplexed  in  finding  a  good 
title  for  a  work  which  he  was  preparing, 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  aiding  his 
friend ;  and,  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  his  life,  amidst  all  his  own  labours, 
would  write  sometimes  more  than  one 
letter  a  day  to  make  fresh  suggestions 
about  this  troublesome,  but  most  im- 
portant, thing,  the  title  of  a  work. 
These  are  small  traits  to  mention ;  but 
they  are  very  significant. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
pre-eminence  as  an  actor,  but  perhaps  it 
is  not  so  generally  known  what  an  ad- 
mirable speaker  he  was.  The  last  speech, 


I  believe,  that  he  ever  made  was  at  the 
Academy  dinner;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  admitted  by  every  one,  including  thofe 
who  also  made  excellent  speeches  on 
that  occasion,  that  Mr.  Dickens's  was  the 
speech  of  the  evening.  He  was  herein 
greatly  aided  by  nature,  having  that 
presence,  conveying  the  idea  of  courage 
and  honesty,  which  gives  much  efifect 
to  public  speaking,  and  also  possess- 
ing a  sweet,  deep- toned,  audible  voice, 
that  had  exceeding  pathos  in  it.  More- 
over, he  had  most  expressive  hands — 
not  beautiful,  according  to  the  ordinary 
notions  of  beauty,  but  nervous  and 
powerful  hands.  He  did  not  indulge 
in  gesticulation ;  but  the  slight  move- 
ments of  these  expressive  hands  helped 
wonderfully  in  giving  additional  force 
and  meaning  to  what  he  said,  as  all 
those  who  have  been  present  at  hjs 
readings  will  testify.  Indeed,  when  he 
read,  or  when  he  spoke,  the  whole  man 
read,  or  spoke. 

It  was  Mirabeau,  who-  had  the 
happy  thought  of  combining  the  names 
of  well-known  persons  in  history  or 
fiction,  in  order  to  describe  some 
great  contemporary;  and  who,  most 
graphically,  gave  the  compound  name 
of  Cromwell-Grandison  to  Lafayette. 
Xow,  if  we  were  to  try  to  make  a 
similar  compound  name  for  Charles 
Diokens,  whose  names  should  we 
choose?  That  hackneyed  quotation — 
may  it  remain  hackneyed  to  the  end  of 
time ! — 


(( 


A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that," 


gives  the  keynote  of  Burns's  character ; 
and,  in  all  that  this  quotation  signifies, 
there  is  a  profound  resemblance  be- 
tween Eobert  Burns  and  Charles 
Dickens.  Then,  there  is  Le  Sage.  There 
is  much  likeness,  without  the  faintest 
imitation  on  the  part  of  the  later  author, 
between  "  Gil  Bias  '*  and  some  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  works.  Then  there  is  Cer- 
vantes. At  first  there  may  be  thought 
to  be  very  little  similarity  between  these 
two  great  masters  of  tears  and  laughter. 
But  in  one  material  point  there  is  the 
closest  resemblance.  They  were  such 
tender-hearted  men,  that  they  could  not 
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be  satisfied  ^vith  makiug  the  chamcters 
•they  drew,  remarkable  for  what  is 
merely  ludicrous  or  ridiculous.  And, 
infallibly,  as  they  went  on  writing,  they 
wove  in  worth  and  goodness  with  all 
that  is  most  comic.  Unfortunately,  the 
names  I  have  suggested  will  not  combine 
prettily ;  but  this  endeavour  to  find  such 
a  compound  name  may  serve  to  convey 
some  of  Mr.  Dickens's  principal  charac- 
teristics, as  shown  in  his  writings. 

1  have  done  my  best  to  describe  Mr. 
Dickens  such  as  he  appeared  to  me,  and 
certainly  I  have  not  uttered  one  word 


of  flattery.  But  who  can  describe  a 
great  man — or  indeed  any  man  %  We 
map  down  his  separate  qualities;  but 
the  subtle  combination  of  them  made  by 
Nature  eludes  our  description ;  and,  after 
all,  we  fail,  as  I  have  failed  now,  in 
bringing  before  the  reader  the  full  sweet- 
ness, lovingness,  and  tenderness,  wit  and 
worth  and  sagacity,  of  such  a  man  as 
Charles  Dickens,  whose  death  is  not 
merely  a  private  grief — unspeakable, 
irreparable — to  his  family  and  his  many 
friends,  but  a  public  sorrow  which  all 
nations  unite  in  deploring. 

A.  H. 


MACMILLAN'S   MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST,   1870. 


THE  ENGLISH   REYOLUTION  OF  THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

BY   PROFESSOR   8EELET. 


I. 


If  I  were  required  to  say  at  what  exact 
date  the  age  of  English  history  in  which 
we  are  now  living  began,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  mention  the  year  1829. 
Certainly  about  that  time  began  an 
order  of  things  which  seems  not  yet  to 
have  closed.  It  is  true  that  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867  was  of  magnitude  enough 
to  form  the  commencement  of  a  new 
period;  and  some  years  hence,  when  we 
look  back,  it  is  possible  that  we  shall 
see  that  it  actually  did  so.  But  this  is 
not  visible  yet ;  that  measure  remains 
as  yet  a  cause  without  consequences ; 
something  has  happened,  we  do  not  yet 
know  what;  we  have  seen  the  flash, 
but  the  report  has  not  yet  reached  us. 
Meanwhile  we  may  still  regard  our- 
selves as  moving  under  the  impulse 
of  the  great  events  that  took  place  forty 
years  ago.  At  that  epoch  two  or  three 
great  events  came  in  quick  succession  ; 
but  I  select  Catholic  Emancipation  as 
the  critical  one.  It  was  not  the  first, 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts  happened  a  year  earlier ;  nor 
was  it  so  striking  an  event  as  the 
Reform  Act,  which  came  two  years 
later.  But  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  was  rather  ominous  than 
very  important ;  it  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  rather  than  the  end  itself. 
The  Reform  Bill  would  make,  no  doubt^ 
a  very  good  era.      It  was  the  installa- 
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tion  of  the  new  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  Catholic  Emancipation  was  the 
abdication  of  the  old  one.  When,  not  by 
hostile  majorities  in  Parliament,  but  by 
sheer  inability  to  carry  on  any  longer 
the  government  of  the  empire,  the  domi- 
nant party  were  forced  to  surrender  the  ' 
post  they  had  defended  so  long,  and  to 
tell  their  supporters  that  the  distinctive 
principle  of  their  rule  was  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  life  and  property, — 
at  that  moment  a  Power  passed  away,  a 
Reign  ended.  At  that  moment^  rather 
than  later,  the  Revolution  took  place  in 
the  public  mind. 

There  was  far  more  noise  and  com- 
motion in  '31,  and  it  was  in  '31  that 
the  great  constitutional  change  was  pro- 
posed ;  but  the  true  moment  of  revolu- 
tion is  not  so  much  that  in  which  the 
new  legislation  takes  place  as  that  in 
which  the  conviction  becomes  universal 
that  a  change  must  come.  It  is  the 
moment  when  the  balance  decidedly 
inclines  to  the  side  of  innovation, 
when  a  simultaneous  despair  seizes  upon 
the  defenders  of  the  existing  regime ; 
when  they  begin  to  resist  rather  for 
honour  than  for  victory ;  when  they 
plainly  recognize  their  inferiority ;  when 
they  begin  to  accustom  their  thoughts 
to  a  new  condition  of  things,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  change.  It 
is  not  in  every  revolution  that  such  a 
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moment  can  "be  distinguished,  and  there 
are  sudden  political  changes  which  are 
preceded  by  no  such  moment.  But 
when  it  comes,  when  it  can  be  dis- 
covered, that  is  the  true  moment  of 
revolution.  It  is  then  that  the  shock 
is  felt;  then  comes  on  the  agony  of 
amazement  and  dismay.  Then  it  is 
that  men's  imaginations  are  shaken,  and 
the  time  is  felt  to  be  out  of  joint. 
And  in  looking  back  upon  the  change 
through  which  the  country  passed  forty 
years  ago,  I  seem  to  find  the  true  revo- 
lutionary moment,  not  when  the  Eeform 
Bill  was  brought  forward,  or  when  it 
was  passed,  but  when  the  Wellington 
Ministry  conceded  Catholic  Ememcipa- 
tion  to  avoid  civil  war. 

Let  us  take  this  moment  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  age,  and  let  us  try  to 
discover  the  principal  differences  between 
this  age  and  that  which  preceded  it  im- 
mediately, or  the  other  great  ages  of 
England.  There  will  come  a  time 
when  this  age,  too,  will  belong  entirely 
to  history-  Another  leaf  will  have 
been  turned  in  the  book  of  time,  and 
our  own  age  will  appear  clearly  marked, 
limited,  cmd  characterized  among  the 
other  ages  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 
What  character  will  it  then  bearl 
How  will  men  describe  it? 

Some  periods  of  history  are  charac- 
terized by  repose,  and  others  by  activity. 
How  little  material  do  the  reigns  of 
the  first  two  Greorges,  and  even  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  aflford 
to  the  historian  compared  to  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  17th  century! 
— the  earlier  period  fertile  of  remark- 
able men  and  memorable  deeds,  the 
later  barren  of  both.  But,  again,  there 
are  periods  of  activity  that  are  not 
periods  of  progress  or  «ven  of  -change. 
No  part  of  English  history  is  more 
obscure  or  inglorious  than  the  period  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Hoses,  yet  assuredly  it 
was  an  age  of  activity.  The  period  of 
the  Great  War  with  France  was  not 
only  full  of  activity,  but  it  was  in 
many  respects  great  and  glorious.  Never- 
theless, it  was  not  a  period  either  of 
progress  or  of  change.  At  its  close 
ihe  institutions  of  the  country,  with 


the  exception  of  the  National  Debt, 
were  just  what  they  had  been  at  its 
commencement. 

Future  historians,  we  may  safely  say, 
will  not  compare  our  age  to  the  some- 
what stagnant  period  that  corresponds 
to  it  in  the  18th  century.  It  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  a  period  of  activity.  It 
began  with  revolutionary  energy.  The 
Grey  Ministry  crowded  into  two  years 
the  work  of  twenty.  A  temporary  lull 
succeeded.  Then  followed  a  decennium 
rich  with  the  financial  reforms  of  Peel 
and  Cobden,  but  darkened  with  distress 
and  Chartist  riots,  and  towards  the  close 
with  famine  and  a  social  revolution  in 
Irelcmd.  The  firs't  decade  of  the  second 
half  of  the  century  was  a  period  of  re- 
action over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
It  was  the  period  of  Manteuffel  and 
Bach,  and  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  his 
earlier  and  worse  time.  Only  in  Italy 
the  genius  of  Cavour  made  it  a  period 
of  progress.  We,  too,  paused  at  this 
time  in  the  career  of  change.  We 
were  occupied  with  the  Eussian  war 
and  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  at  home 
we  allowed  Lord  Palmerston  a  tranquil 
reign.  With  his  death  ended  our  holi- 
day, and  we  have  again  learnt  to  expect 
almost  as  our  due  one  mighty  change 
every  year. 

Ours,  then,  belongs  to  the  busy  or 
energetic  ages,  and,  further,  its  energy  is 
is  of  a  kind  precisely  opposite  to  that  of 
the  war-time.  We  have  had  no  great 
generals;  no  laurel- wreaths  have  been 
won  in  our  days ;  nor  have  we  given  to 
any  statesman  the  dictatorial  power  that 
was  allowed  to  Pitt.  In  thrilling  in- 
cident we  can  produce  nothing  comparer 
ble  to  what  we  read  in  the  history  of 
the  war.  The  age  is,  therefore,  in  a 
certain  sense,  dull  by  comparison.  Yet 
in  another  sort  of  interest  it  completely 
eclipses  the  former  age.  If  there  is  less 
of  personal,  there  is  much  more  of  poli- 
tical incident.  War  and  politics  are 
antagonistic  to  one  another,  and  all  the 
energy  which  our  fathers  gave  to  fight- 
ing the  French  was  taken  away  from 
the  study  of  political  improvement.  In 
the  political  history  of  the  country, 
theiefore,  the  war-time  is  almost  a  blank 
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Eloquence  there  was,  but  it  had  but  few 
topics,  and  was  occupied  either  in  jus- 
tifying inaction  and  repression,  or  in 
desperate  efforts  to  break  the  sleep  of 
the  nation.     The  present  age  has  been  as 
fruitful  of  changes  as  the  former  one  was 
barren.     Oar  activity  has  been  directed 
to  producing  change  as  decidedly  as  that 
of  our  fathers  was  directed  to  averting 
and  preventing  it.    Accordingly,  though 
it  is   probably  true  that  no  age  has 
famished  less  material  for  romance  than 
the  present,  on  the  other  hand  no  age 
of  English  history  is  more  interesting 
or  instructive  to  the  political  student 
Since  the  age  before  it  presents  nothing 
but  a  sharp  contrast,  where  shall  we 
look  to  find  an  age  which  resembles  it  1 
Evidently  it  must  be  compared  to  those 
great  ages  of  reformation  which  are  long 
past,  and  in  which  the  institutions  of 
the  country  were  shaped.     Our  age  is 
the  third  period  of  reformation  in  Eng- 
lish history,   succeeding  to   the   great 
periods  of  the  17th  and  16th  centuries. 
Less  interesting  in  the  narration  than 
the  earlier  reformations  it  must  neces- 
sarily be,  for  indeed  the  progress   of 
civilization    tends     to    make     history 
less  and  less  interesting.     The  incidents 
which  are  most  interesting  in  narrative 
are  those  which  have  to  do  with  death 
and  those  which  have  to  do  with  fight- 
ing.    The  progress  of  civilization  has 
banished  most  forms  of  both  from  poli- 
tics.    No  part  of  our  political  affairs  are 
now  transacted   on  Tower  Hill  or  in 
Smithfield;  armed  insurrection  has  ceased 
to  be  among  the  recognized  modes  of 
political  opposition.      The  absence  of 
these  reduces  the  history  of  our  time 
from  the  interest  of  a  novel  of  plot  and 
incident  to  that  of  a  novel  of  character 
and  manners.    But  if  death  and  fighting 
are  on  the  whole  evils,  are  on  the  whole 
to  be  deprecated,  we  should  regard  the 
quiet  character  of  modem  change  as  one 
of  its  best  feature&     It  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  our  nation  if  we 
can  learn  the  art  not  only  of  accomplish- 
ing great  changes  without  bloodshed  and 
anarchy,  which  we  have  long  had  the 
knack  of  doing,  but  of  so  conforming 
our  habits  and  ways  of  thinking  to  per- 


petual change  and  unintermitted  im- 
provement, that  we  may  learn  to  find  rest 
and  health  in  political  movement,  and  may 
shrink  from  stationary  politics  as  horn 
stagnation  and  death. 

Another    difference    in   resemblance 
strikes  us  when  we  compare  our  own 
age  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  or 
to  that  of  the  conflict  with  the  Stuarts. 
It  is  that  the  modem  political  move- 
ment   affects    the   national  well-being 
much    less  profoundly.     This    is    not 
because    the    movement    is   less,    but 
because  the  national  well-being  itself 
has  now  a  far  broader  basis.     Political 
institutions,   or  rather  those  of  them 
which  are  still  liable  to  be  changed, 
are  now  less  important,  and  have  less 
depending  on  them.    -At  one  time  with 
the  change  of  the  political  rigime  every- 
thing seemed  to  change.     In  particular, 
science    and  literature  were   instantly 
affected.     But  now  science  has  become 
to  a  considerable  extent  independent  of 
governments.      Governments  may  still 
help  it  forward.     They  may  found  Uni- 
versities or  reform  them.     They  may 
endow  it  liberally  and  judiciously.    But 
they  cannot  in  any  considerable  degree 
retard  it     They  can  no  longer  prevent 
men  from  inquiring,-  or  suppress  the 
results  of  their  inquiries.   For  the  liberty 
of  inquiry  and  thought  has  passed  out 
of  the  sphere  of  special  institutions,  and 
is  become  one  of  those  common  and  in- 
violable institutions,  the  sum  of  which 
is  civilization.     Still  mOre  striking  is 
the  freedom   of  literature    in  modem 
times  from  political  trammels.     Until 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  English 
literature  reflected  faithfully  the  prin- 
cipal political  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  country.     Elizabethan  literature 
in  its  freedom  and  boldness  is  the  child 
of  the  Reformation.     The  triumph  of 
Puritanism  was  followed  by  the  closing 
of  the  theatres  and  the  breaking  of  the 
Shakspearian  tradition.     The  literature 
of  the  Restoration  reflects  the  dissolute- 
ness of  the  restored  court.    The  literature 
of  Queen  Anne  plainly  betrays  that  the 
Licensing  Act  had  not  been  renewed. 
Walpole's  contempt  for  authors  is  aa 
plainly  written  in  the  ^'Dunciad,"  and  in 
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Johnson's  "London."  But  now  literature 
and  politics  have  severed  their  connec- 
tion, nor  can  the  most  repressive  and 
reactionary  government  that  is  now  pos- 
sible in  England  do  anything  to  repress 
literary  genius.    The  consequence  of  this 
is  that  the  present  age  is  less  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  last  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.     In  old  times  a 
period  of  repression  and  stern  govern- 
ment was  wont  to  be  barren  of  literary 
achievements,  and  in  other  countries  it 
has  been  so  recently.     The  despotism  of 
the  first  Napoleon  almost  killed  litera- 
ture in   France,   and  Napoleon    III. 'a 
government  has  perceptibly  injured  it. 
The  Tory  regime  in  England  was  not 
only  repressive,  for  repressive  govern- 
ments have  sometimes  studiously  fostered 
such  literature  as  is  not  dangerous  to 
them.      But   Pitt,   while  he  ruled   so 
sternly,  made  no  such  amends  to  litera- 
ture; on  the  contrary,  he  set  the  first 
example  of  entirely  disregarding  it.    All 
this  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  the 
last  age  exceptionally  barren  in  the  de- 
partment of  literature,  while  the  regime 
of  liberty  and  bold   innovation  which 
succeeded  it  would  seem  calculated  to 
inspire   and   stimulate   literary  genius. 
But  it  would  seem  that  Pitt's  disregard 
of  literature  was  caused  by  an  instinctive 
perception  that  literature  had  passed  en- 
tirely beyond  the  sphere  of  government, 
for  in  point  of  fact   the  Tory  period 
appears    rather    superior  than  inferior 
to   the   period   of   Reform    in   literary 
genius.       Although   Leigh    Hunt    was 
"shut  in  prison,"  although  Cobbett  went 
to  America  to  escape  the  Six  Acts,  yet 
the  age  was  distinguished  by  a  remark- 
able constellation  of  great  poets ;  and 
what  is  more  striking,  these  great  poets 
were  especially  distinguished  by  daring 
freedom.     At  the  moment  when    Go- 
vernment  was    sternest,    and    political 
stagnation   apparently    most    hopeless, 
England  possessed  six  poets  who  have 
been  surpassed  singly  in  other  periods, 
and  perhaps  equalled  singly  in  our  own, 
but  who  form  an  absolutely  unparalleled 
cnmbinaticm.    In  richness,  freshness,  and 
force,  the  poetry  of  England  was  at  its 
best  in  the  dullest  moment  of  political 


obstruction.  The  age  of  Liverpool  and 
Sid  mouth  is  the  age  when  there  were 
living  together  (and  if  not  all  writing, 
yet  assuredly  not  silenced  by  any  political 
considerations)  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Scott,  Keats,  and  Coleridge. 

Thus  the  third  Eeformation,  besides 
being  less  rich  in  tragic  and  romantic 
incident,  is  also  less  extensive  in  its 
operation  and  results  than  the  other 
two.  In  this  respect  too,  civilization, 
as  it  advances,  makes  men  happier  in 
proportion  as  it  makes  their  history  less 
interesting.  If  it  is  more  striking  to 
see  a  political  change  carrying  with  it  a 
universal  change  in  the  habits,  man- 
ners, and  thoughts  of  men,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  far  happier  for  mankind  that 
less  should  be  risked  on  a  single  stake ; 
that  the  field  of  politics  should  be  more 
strictly  limited  ;  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and  of  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  should  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  list  of  things  debate- 
able  ;  and  that,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
whole  area  of  political  difference  and 
dissension,  the  distance  between  the  best 
and  worst  of  possible  governments 
should  be  made  as  small  as  possible. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  what 
are  the  evils  with  which  this  third 
Reformation  deals.  The  two  former 
Reformations  admit  of  being  described 
in  a  very  few  words.  We  can  say  dis- 
tinctly What  was  the  evil  with  which 
the  country  struggled  in  the  16th 
century.  It  was  Popery,  as  our  fore- 
fathers called  it — a  disease  of  the  body 
politic,  which  had  filled  the  country 
with  sloth,  superstition,  and  mendicancy. 
The  17th  century  also  contended  with  a 
definite  evil.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead, 
Tory  and  Whig,  contended  always  on 
one  question.  The  reformation  then 
gradually  wrought  destroyed  irrespon- 
sible government,  and  relieved  the  com- 
munity of  the  mischiefs  that  had  flowed 
from  this  source.  These  two  great  move- 
ments may  be  roughly  described  as 
movements  against  Popery  and  against 
prerogative.  Is  it  not  possible  to  find 
some  equally  short  description  of  the 
reformation  we  are  now  witnessing  f 
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revolution   are  tempted  to  consider  it 
much  more  comprehensive  and  universal 
than  it  really  is.    Seeing  so  many  things 
changed,  hearing  so  much  called  in  ques- 
tion, they  suffer  the  sense  of  instability 
to  master  them,  and  forget  to  remark 
how    much   at   the   same   time   passes 
utterly   unquestioned   and  unchanged. 
The  first  French  devolution  seemed  to 
sweep  away  everything ;  but  when  the 
Kevolution  of  '48   came   we  saw  how 
much  remained  to  be    destroyed,   how 
little    of  socialism  or  communism  had 
mixed  with  the  earlier  movement,  and 
how   those   who    repudiated  God   and 
King  had  scarcely  thought  of  calling  in 
question    the   institution   of  property. 
Moreover,   in   such  movements    much 
more  is  said  than  is  really  meant ;  en- 
mity is  professed  towards  all  institutions 
by  those  who  are  really  hostile  only  to 
some ;  the   spirit   of  innovation  exag- 
gerates out  of  boastful  self-confidence  as 
much  as  conservatism  through  fear ;  not 
till  the    first   excitement  has  subsided 
does    it    clearly    appear    how    strictly 
limited    the   movement  which   seemed 
universal  really  was.     When  a  river  is 
swollen  and  overflows  its  banks,  we  are 
not  to    think    that  it    has   submerged 
everything  because  it  may  have  covered 
everything  within  our  immediate  view, 
nor  are  we  to  think  that  it  has  lost  its 
definite  direction  and  been  turned  per- 
manently into  a  lake  or  sea ;  in  all  that 
temporary  lake  there  is  still  but  one 
narrow  strip  where  the  waters  are  deep, 
and  there  they  still  flow  steadily  forward. 
We  constantly  hear  our  own  age  de- 
scribed vaguely  as  an  age  of  universal 
change,  an  age  when  no  institution  is 
safe  from  criticism,  when  everything  is 
on  its  trial,  when  one  historical  land- 
mark after  another  is  passing  out  of 
sight,    and    many    similar    rhetorical 
phrases.      Certainly   the   changes   that 
have  taken  place  are  numerous ;  but  if, 
before  we  excite  ourselves  by  thinking 
of  them,  we  reckon  up  how  much  has 
remained  unchanged, we  shall  see  plainly 
the  inaccuracy  of  much  of  this  general 
description.     Let  ua  remark,  first,  how 
little  the  great  lines  of  the  constitution 
have  altered.     It  was  otherwise  in  the 


two  earlier  Reformations.     The  revolu- 
tion of  the   16th   century  greatly  in- 
creased  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and 
changed  the  House  of  Lords  from  an 
ecclesiastical  to  a  secular  kssembly.    The 
second  great  revolution  broke  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  and  raised  the  House  of 
Commons  to  supremacy  in  the   State. 
But  the  present  age,  in  which  every- 
thing is  called  in  question,  has  intro- 
duced no  changes  of  this  kind.     The 
Crown  is  almost  where  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  and  it  is  more 
respected.      The  House  of  Lords  was 
weak  then,  and  it  is  weak  now,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  show  that  it  has  ma- 
terially declined  in  influence,  and  of  ten 
men  that  have  been  Prime   Ministers 
during  this  period  five  have  been  peers. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  supreme 
then,  and  it  is  supreme  now.     Now,  as 
then,  it  has  occasional  quarrels  with 
the  Lords,  in  which  it  is  generally  vic- 
torious, and  occasional  quarrels  w^ith  the 
nation,  in  which  it  generally  has  to  give 
way. 

The  most  characteristic  and  peculiar 
trait  in  our  Constitution  is  the  relation 
of  the  executive  to  the  legislative  power. 
The  head  of  the  executive  is  at  the  same 
time  the  leader  of  the  legislative  body. 
He  is  called  upon  to  render  a  strict 
account  of  his  whole  administration  to 
that  assembly ;  he  is  set  up  as  a  target 
for  all  the  shafts  of  opposition,  and  he 
holds  his  post  on  the  tenure  of  retaining 
the  confidence  of  Parliament.  So  very 
singular  an  arrangement — an  arrange- 
ment which  has  arisen  by  an  historical 
process,  and  which  other  nations  have 
hitherto  had  little  success  in  imitating — 
might  seem  particularly  ill-qualified  to 
abide  the  pelting  of  a  revolutionary 
storm.  History,  like  Saturn,  swallows 
her  children.  I  mean,  that  what  has 
sprung  out  of  special  circumstances 
generally  disappears  when  the  circum- 
stances change.-  Government  by  a  Min- 
istry nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  de- 
posed by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  this  is  a  system  which  might 
seem  too  artificial  to  continue  unchanged 
in  a  period  when  change  is  the  order  of 
the  day.    Yet  during  the  last  forty  yeais 
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the  sjBtem  has  continued  without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  wearing  out ;  it  does 
not  appear,  as  we  might  expect,  to  be 
passing  slowly  and  by  successive  modi- 
fications into  something  different;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  what  it  was,  and  has 
scarcely  undergone  even  development, 
much  less  change. 

The  framework  of  government  then 
has  been  unaltered.  Those  institutions 
which  are  most  conspicuous  among  us 
continue  what  they  have  been.  There 
is  another  institution  which  may  rather 
be  called  fundamental  than  conspicuous. 
The  institution  of  private  property  has 
been  the  favourite  mark  for  the  assaults 
of  revolutionists  in  this  age.  On  the 
Continent  the  Eevolution  has  long  been 
Socialist  We  should  expect  then  to 
find  that  in  England  also,  since  the  age 
is  disposed  to  innovation,  socialistic 
principles  would  become  rife,  and  pri- 
vate property  would  be  seriously  threat- 
ened. And  it  is  true  that  the  exaggerated 
pretensions  of  private  property,  its  claim 
to  be  something  indefeasible,  have  suf- 
fered in  the  present  age,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  the  corresponding  claim 
set  up  by  Government  suffered  in  the 
17th  century.  But  beyond  this  it  can- 
not be  said  that  Socialism  has  made  pro- 
gress amoDg  us.  No  influential  party 
has  adopted  it.  It  is  as  much  in  disre- 
pute and  disfavour  now  as  it  was  forty 
years  ago. 

It  is  indeed  quite  possible,  while  we 
consider  the  curious  immobility  of  some 
parts  of  our  institutions,  while  we  re- 
mark how  much  still  exists  and  has 
vitality  that  was  familiar  to  our  fathers, 
to  question  the  propriety  of  calling  this 
an  age  of  change  at  alL  Compared  with 
almost  any  other  country,  our  own  may 
be  said  to  have  been  at  rest.  But  when 
again  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  altera- 
tions which  have  actually  taken  place,  and 
endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  them, 
we  are  confounded  and  bewildered  by 
their  number,  and  recognize  once  more 
that  we  have  lived  through  a  revolution. 
Let  me  now  endeavour  to  collect  into 
one  view  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
principle  that  links  them  together. 


It  is  hardly  possible  to  do  this  with- 
out adopting  at  least  some  rough  classi- 
fication of  the  parts  of  a  political  system 
in  which  changes  or  reforms  may  be 
made.     What  then  will  be  our  principal 
heads  %    We  will  put  Government  first 
And   Government  will  require  several 
subdivisions.    There  is  imperial  govern- 
ment and  there  is  municipal.     Again, 
in  the  imperial  government  it  will  be 
necessary   to   consider    the    legislative 
apart  from  the  executive,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  administration  apart  from 
the  executive  power  itsell     Then,  pass- 
ing from  government,  we  shall  have  to 
consider  the  community  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  political 
economist,  that  is,  as  a  society  organized 
for  the  purpose    of    creating    wealth. 
Under  this  head  come  such  subdivisions 
as     agriculture,     trade,     manufacture. 
Then  comes  another  aspect  of  the  State, 
that,  namely,  which  itj)resent8  from  the 
point  of  view  of  culture.     In  this  aspect 
the  community  is  a  society  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual   improvement. 
Under  this  general  head  come  educa- 
tion and  literature,  science,  law,   and 
religion. 

Beginning  then  with  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  considering  the 
legislative  power  first,  what  chaDges  do 
we  find  to  have  been  made  in  the  pre- 
sent period  1  There  have  been  two 
great  Eeform  Bills  and  two  Acts  of 
Emancipation  —  the  Emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  and  that  of  the  Jew& 
If,  instead  of  merely  enumerating  these 
changes,  I  describe  them,  I  must  say 
that  whereas  the  government  of  the 
country  was  engrossed  by  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  population,  it  has  now 
been  thrown  open  to  the  mass;  and 
whereas  it  was  engrossed  by  Christians 
of  a  certain  description,  it  is  now  open  to 
all  without  distinction  of  religion.  In 
municipal  government  similar  changes 
have  been  made.  Jews  have  been 
admitted  to  corporations,  and,  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  '35,  that 
which  the  Keform  Bill  had  done  for 
imperial  government  may  be  said  to 
have  been  done  for  local  The  dose 
monopoly  of  the  old  freemen  has  been 
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abolished,  and  a  large  franchise  substi- 
tuted for  a  narrow  one. 

So  much  then  has  been  done  in 
Government  proper ;  such  are  the 
changes  which  have  been  introduced  in 
those  assemblies  which  have  the  privi- 
lege of  political  volition,  and  in  which 
resides,  properly  speaking,  political 
power.  But  this  power  moves  through 
particular  channels;  there  is  a  machi- 
nery of  administration  as  well  as 
an  impelling  force.  There  are  agents 
and  officials ;  there  are  public  services, 
civil  and  military.  Under  this  head 
what  changes  have  we  to  remark? 
The  principal  one  is  the  abolition  of  the 
system  of  appointment  by  interest,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  com- 
petitive examination.  This  applies 
principally  to  the  civil  service.  In  the 
administration  of  the  army  no  very  great 
change  has  taken  place;  but  an  agitation 
constantly  goes  on  against  the  system  of 
purchase,  and  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
promotion  by  merit. 

These  changes  in  government  are 
of  great  magnitude,  and  we  know 
that  the  two  Keform  Bills,  espe- 
cially the  first,  cost  the  State  convul- 
sions which  threatened  anarchy.  When 
we  pass  from  this  head  and  consider 
the  economical  history  of  the  period, 
we  find  changes  not  less  comprehensive 
accomplished  sometimes  in  the  midst  of 
agitations  scarcely  less  formidable.  First 
came  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  then  the 
introduction  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  slow 
and  gradual  expulsion  of  the  principle 
of  protection  from  our  finance.  This 
economical  revolution  consists  in  the 
abdication  by  the  State  of  its  right  of 
applying  its  authority,  and  in  particular 
its  taxing  power,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
favour  particular  industries.  The  State 
abandoned  the  right  of  creating 
monopolies,  whether  directly  or  by  the 
indirect  method  of  protective  taxation.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  linger  upon  a  matter 
so  well  worn  in  the  controversies  of  the 
time ;  but  as  it  is  under  this* head  that 
we  meet  with  the  word  "  monopoly,"  I 
pause  to  observe  the  importance  of  this 
word  in  the  hisiory  of  the  present  age* 


It  belongs  properly  to  the  department  of 
trade,  but  it  is  usefully  and  naturally 
applied  to  many  other  departments. 
There  is  a  monopoly  of  power  and  a 
monopoly  of  office,  as  well  as  a  monopoly 
of  the  market;  at  least,  the  language 
affords  no  other  word  that  expresses  so 
conveniently  the  higher  generalization. 

I  turn  now  to  that  group  of  subjects 
for  which  I  can  find  no  more  appropriate 
general  name  than  ''culture. "  Man  may 
be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  producer  of 
wealth,  but  as  possessed  of  powers  and 
qualities  which  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  known  processes.  His  power 
of  reasoniug,  speaking,  and  acquiring 
knowledge  may  be  developed  and  in- 
creased by  education  ;  his  knowledge 
itself  may  be  enlarged  by  science ;  his 
sense  of  justice  may  be  educated,  and 
his  disposition  to  conform  to  its  rules 
strengthened  by  law ;  his  habits  and  his 
feelings  towards  God  and  man  may  be 
improved  by  morality  and  religion.  To 
secure  these  ends  a  vast  number  of  in- 
stitutions have  been  called  into  exist- 
ence, which,  like  government  or  admini- 
stration, stand  as  marks  for  criticism, 
and  excite  approbation  in  some  and  dis- 
like in  others.  In  an  age  of  revolutions 
these  institutions  also  must  pass  through 
an  ordeaL  Let  us  consider  how  they 
have  been  modified  by  the  influences 
that  have  been  at  work  in  the  present 
age. 

First,  then,  let  us  take  education. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  no  doubt 
is  that  there  has  been  much  zeal  in  this 
work,  and  that  great  exertions  have 
been  made  to  extend  and  improve  it, 
and  to  apply  properly  the  funds  and 
endowments  by  which  it  is  sustained. 
But  what  we  are  looking  for  is  not  mere 
increase  or  diminution,  but  change. 
We  are  inquiring  what  new  principles 
of  action  have  been  introduced  in  the 
present  age,  and  not  how  much  enei^ 
has  been  shown  in  working  upon  old 
ones.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
most  important  characteristic  of  the 
modern  educational  movement  is  the 
constant  and  successful  opposition  that 
it  makes  to  the  ascendency  of  the 
Established  Church.    The  great  schools 
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of  the  country  and  the  universities  have 
been  like  strongholds  of  the  Church, 
upon  which  the  movement  of  the  age 
has  been  constantly  directing  a  hostile 
attack.  An  Endowed  Schools*  Act  was 
passed  to  admit  Dissenters  to  the  benefit 
of  all  educational  endowments  that  had 
not  been  explicitly  intended  for  the 
Church.  Dissenters  have  made  their 
way  into  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  last 
monopolies  of  the  Church  in  those 
universities  will  before  long  be  yielded 
up.  Meanwhile  a  new  university  has 
been  created  in  England  to  take  away 
from  the  Church  its  monopoly  of  aca- 
demic degrees,  and  in  Ireland  Govern- 
ment itself  has  created  un sectarian  seats 
of  learning.  What  has  been  done  by 
these  measures  for  the  higher  classes  it 
is  now  proposed  by  a  scheme  of  National 
Education  to  do  for  the  lower,  and  to 
take  away  the  monopoly,  not  of  the 
Established  Church  only,  but  of  all  the 
churches  in  education. 

But  in  education  there  were  other 
ascendencies  besides  those  of  the  re- 
ligious bodies.  At  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge the  colleges  had  an  ascendency, 
against  which  at  the  very  beginning  of 
this  period  Sir  William  Hamilton  raised 
his  voice.  Connected  with  the  mono- 
poly of  the  colleges  were  minor  mono- 
polies, appropriating  particular  colleges 
to  particular  schools,  particular  fellow- 
ships to  particular  counties,  &c.  Of  this 
artificial  system  a  great  part  has  been 
already  swept  away,  and  the  tide  en- 
croaches steadily  upon  what  still  re- 
mains. 

And  what  is  the  new  movement  in 
education  which  we  have  seen  rising  in 
these  last  years,  and  which  gains  greater 
strength  every  day  1  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  higher  education  has 
been  confined  to  men,  and  that  women 
have  been  unjustly  excluded  from  it. 
Women  have  been  excluded,  it  is  said, 
from  the  benefit  of  endowments  in- 
tended for  th^  education  of  both  sexes 
alike ;  they  have  been  entirely  excluded 
from  the  universities.  The  demand 
grows  more  and  more  urgent  to  give  to 
women  an  equal  share  in  all  educational 


advantages,  to  admit  them  into  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  men,  or,  if 
not,  to  found  schools  and  colleges  ex- 
pressly for  them. 

In  the  institutions  which  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  morality  and 
religion,  in  the  churches  of  the  country, 
we  have  witnessed  a  similar  series  of 
aggressions  intended  to  rob  the  oldest 
and  most  splendid  among  them  of  its 
invidious  precedence.  Not  only  has  it 
been  deprived  of  its  political  privileges 
and  of  its  monopoly  in  education,  but 
it  has  been  invaded  within  the  sphere 
of  its  own  special  functions.  It  has  lost 
its  monopoly  of  the  marrying  power.  Its 
right  to  tax  those  outside  its  own  com- 
munion for  the  support  of  its  buildings, 
after  being  for  many  years  a  bone  of 
contention,  was  practically  surrendered. 
In  Ireland,  where  it  was  the  church  of 
a  minority,  after  suffering  many  rude 
shocks  in  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
it  was  deprived  at  one  stroke  last  year 
of  all  its  precedence  and  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  other  religious  bodies  of  the 
country.  Nor  do  the  enemies  of  this 
ascendency  show  signs  as  yet  of  pausing 
in  their  career,  or  of  being  satiated  with 
victory. 

Now  it  can  escape  no  one  that  all 
the  changes  I  have  been  enumerating 
have  a  common  character.  Whether  in 
government,  or  production,  or  culture, 
the  tendency  shown  in  these  measures  is 
the  same;  and  the  evil,  or  supposed  evil, 
they  are  intended  to  remove  is  always 
the  same  evil,  which  may  be  described 
by  the  word  "monopoly"  taken  in  the 
enlarged  sense  I  mentioned  above.  But 
I  must,  of  course,  admit  that  in  this 
enumeration  I  have  passed  over  several 
measures  of  the  greatest  importance. 
You  will  at  once  call  to  mind  the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery,  the  New  Poor  Law, 
a  multitude  of  Law  Eeforms,  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  system  of  Colonial 
Government,  the  abolition  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  a  quantity  of  legis- 
lation for  Ireland  ending  in  a  Land 
Bill,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is 
that,  instead  of  taking  away  a  monopoly, 
it  does  something  towards  creating  one. 
Of  these  measures,   however,  some  of 
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the  most  important  do  not  really  con- 
cern our  subject.  The  movement  of 
affairs  in  India,  and  in  a  less  degree  in 
the  Colonies,  though  it  may  be  influenced 
by  the  movement  of  aflairs  at  home,  is 
essentially  distinct  from  it.  Our  vast 
empire  occasionally  requires  from  us 
great  resolutions  and  great  actions  which 
cannot  but  stand  out  conspicuously  in 
our  history,  but  from  which  very  little 
can  be  inferred  about  the  movement 
going  on  in  the  English  nation  itself. 
Upon  such  matters  the  nation  does  not 
really  move  at  all,  but  takes  on  trust 
the  opinions  of  those  whom  it  supposes 
to  have  given  most  attention  to  them. 
It  decides  to  govern  the  Colonies  in  a 
certain  way  because  successive  Colonial 
Ministers  have  agreed  that  it  is  the  best 
way.  It  abolishes  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, because  those  who  have  had  ex- 
j)erience  say  that  the  system  is  cumbrous 
and  inconvenient,  Nor  can  our  legis- 
lation for  Ireland  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  tendency  of  legislation 
in  England.  It  is  true,  as  I  shall  show 
in  another  lecture,  that  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  has  had  a  most  remark- 
able influence  upon  the  English  move- 
ment, and  indeed  the  crusade  against 
monopolies  which  we  have  remarked  in 
England  has  gone  on  even  more  hotly 
in  Ireland.  Still  many  things  have 
been  done  in  that  country  on  the  ground 
of  its  exceptional  exigencies  which  are  in 
no  way  indicative  of  the  general  spirit 
of  the  age ;  especially  the  Land  Bill  of 
the  present  year,  which,  though  one  of 
the  greatest  measures  of  the  period,  is 
in  no  way  characteristic  of  the  period  ; 
its  leading  defenders  have  admitted 
without  reserve  that,  considered  by  itself, 
it  might  seem  a  retrogressive  measure 
and  have  justified  it  as  a  concession  to 
an  extreme  necessity. 

We  may  therefore  put  aside  all  those 
measures,  however  important  in  them- 
selves, which  affect  only  remote  parts 
of  the  empire,  or  parts  of  it  which  are 
exceptionally  circumstanced.  When 
this  is  done,  there  will  remain  a  few 
great  changes,  such  as  the  Reform  of  the 
Poor  Ijaws  and  the  Reforms  of  the 
Law,  which  cannot  be  brought  under  the 


general  head  of  Abolition  of  Monopolies. 
Looking  at  these  great  Reforms  alone,  we 
might  be  disposed  to  attribute  them  to 
a  general  impulse  towards  improvement, 
.  and  thus  be  led  to  describe  the  age  as 
characterized  not  by  hostility  to  one 
particular  evil,  such  as  monopoly,  but 
by  an  intolerance  of  all  political  evils 
and  abuses.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  talked  of 
the  Scavjenger  Age,  that  is,  the  age  that 
clears  away  nuisances,  and  many  people 
might  be  willing  to  accept  this  as  an 
apt  description  of  the  present  period. 
The  strongest  evidence  that  can  be 
alleged  for  it  are  the  Law  Reforms 
that  characterize  this  period  beyond  any 
other  in  English  history.  These  at 
least  have  swept  away  evils  that  were 
not  monopolies,  obsolete  fictions  and 
mystifications,  inadequacy  and  inappro- 
priateness  of  machinery.  There  is, 
however,  a  special  explanation  of  this. 
The  movement  of  the  age  would  pro- 
bably have  turned  aside  from  a  task  so 
difficult  as  the  reform  of  the  law,  but 
for  the  special  circumstance  that  a  great 
thinker  had  made  the  subject  his  own, 
and  had  created  a  school  of  law-reformers 
who  were  prepared  to  give  shape  to  the 
vague  wishes  of  the  public  on  this  subject. 
Had  the  whole  field  been  ploughed  up  be- 
forehand, as  this  part  of  it  was  ploughed 
up  by  Bentham,  the  age  might  perhaps 
have  become  veritably  a  Scavenger  Age, 
but  actually  it  has  fallen  very  far  short 
of  this.  No  doubt  the  first  Reform  Bill 
by  removing  the  dead  weight  of  obstruc- 
tion did  very  much  raise  the  courage  of 
all  Reformers,  and  seemed  the  opening  of 
an  age  of  universal  improvement.  No 
doubt  it  was  followed  by  a  short  season 
of  ardent  zeal.  No  doubt  also  the  whole 
age  as  compared  with  the  one  before  it^ 
and  indeed  with  the  average  of  English 
history,  is  active  in  reform  and  bold  in 
innovation.  But  it  is  not  equally  zealous 
for  all  kinds  of  reform,  and  there  are 
some  kinds  of  reform  in  which  it  is 
very  slothful  and  timid.  There  are  in- 
deed so  many  vast  questions  upon  which 
the  public  mind  continues  obstinately 
langiiid  and  apathetic,  that  impatient  re- 
formers beat  about  for  an  explanation  of 
the  fact,  and  conjecture  that  Parliamen- 
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tary  govemment  is  not  capable  of  com- 
prehensive reforms,  or  that  party  spirit 
absorbs  all  our  activity.  Mr.  Carlyle 
says  we  are  wholly  given  up  to  palaver. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  speaks  of  the 
"hubbub  of  our  sterile  politics."  Mr. 
Greg  enumerates  the  many  great  reforms 
urgently  wanted,  and  perfectly  practi- 
cable, and  tells  us  we  systematically 
postpone  them  to  questions  of  much 
less  importance  which  appeal  more 
directly  to  party  feeling. 

It  is  not  then  reform  in  general,  not 
reform  as  such,  that  the  present  age  cares 
for,  but  a  certain  kind  of  reform.  There 
are  certain  suggestions  which  the  public 
will  take  up  at  once,  eagerly  discuss  and 
resolutely  carry  into  execution.  There 
are  other  suggestions  which  may  be 
equally  valuable  and  equally  feasible, 
of  which  the  public  will  take  no  notice 
whatever.  People's  habits,  the  invete- 
rate bias  of  their  minds,  the  direction 
that  the  time  has  impressed  upon  their 
energies,  make  them  ready  for  some 
kinds  of  political  work,  but  absolutely 
powerless  for  others.  Instinctively  they 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  that  exhorts 
them  to  what  they  feel  they  cannot  even 
attempt  The  Word  falls  among  thorns. 
But  how  unjust  it  is  to  call  our  politics 
sterile — to  say  that  we  are  only  capable  of 
talking  and  can  get  nothing  done — must 
seem  startlingly  evident  to  us  who  are 
fresh  from  considering  the  revolution 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last 
forty  years.  The  excuse  for  such  lan- 
guage is,  that  the  reforms  accomplished 
have  all  been  of  one  kind,  and  that  our 
present  system  seems  adapted  to  accom- 
plish no  other  kind.  We  have  created 
a  power  which  for  one  sort  of  task  is 
incomparably  adapted,  but  which  is 
almost  inapplicable  to  every  other.  Set 
before  it  any  monopoly,  any  invidious 
ascendency  belonging  to  any  class  or 
corporation,  and  it  gets  to  work  directly, 
the  wheels  begin  to  turn,  and  the  whole 
ponderous  machinery  rouses  itself  into 
irresistible  action;  but  evils  that  are 
not  of  this  particular  description,  how- 
ever formidable,  plans  of  constructive 
politics,  however  important,  find  this 
power  almost  as  passive  and  inert  as  the 


most  obstructive  regime  that  England 
has  ever  known. 

Doubtless  we  shall  find,  sooner  or 
later,  that  there  are  other  tasks  in  poli- 
tics besides  this  useful  one  of  removing 
monopolies.  If  it  wei-e  not  so,  we 
might,  perhaps,  expect  politics  to  be 
speedily  exhausted.  So  few  monopolies 
remain  to  be  devoured  that,  unless  our 
monopolivorous  monster  can  learn  to 
change  his  diet,  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
starving.  He  seems  already  to  be  be- 
ginning his  final  meaL  It  promises, 
indeed,  to  be  a  long  one.  To  remove 
from  our  laws  and  social  institutions 
every  trace  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
male  sex — this  is  no  light  undertaking. 
But  when  it  is  accomplished,  when  the 
male  monopoly  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
Protestant  one,  of  the  boroughmongering 
one,  of  the  Protectionist  one,  of  the 
Anglican  one,  of  the  denominational 
one,  what  task  of  this  sort  will  remain 
to  occupy  us )     It  is  hard  to  conceive. 

But  ages  overlap  each  other.  Perhaps 
before  the  last  monopoly  has  entirely 
disappeared,  new  forces  will  have  begun 
to  work,  a  different  chapter  in  politics 
will  open  upon  us,  politicians  will  be 
busy  with  a  diiferent  class  of  problems, 
and  will  have  learnt  new  phrases  and 
new  catchwords.  When  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  from  the  middle  of  another 
age  they  look  back  upon  ours,  I  believe 
it  will  assume  a  unity  which  it  wears  to 
few  of  us.  To  them,  not  less  plainly 
than  the  16  th  century  was  the  age  of 
abolition  of  Popery,  and  the  17th  the 
age  of  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of 
Prerogative,  it  will  appear  that  the  19th 
century  brought  the  age  of  the  abolition 
of  monopolies. 

If  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  de- 
scriptions commonly  given  of  this  age 
were  little  accurate.  I  will  mention 
two.  It  is  common  to  call  this  an  age 
of  Democracy.  We  have  so  often  re- 
peated that  the  tide  of  Democracy  is 
submerging  everything,  that  the  flood- 
gates are  opened  and  the  waters  out^ 
that  we  have  at  last  abandoned  in  mere 
weariness  this  favourite  image  of  an 
inundation.  If  it  had  been  applied  to 
the  Continent^  there  might  have  been 
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appropriateness  in  the  description. 
There  Democracy  is  indeed  advancing 
and  alarming.  But  if  we  say  the  same 
of  England,  let  us  at  least  understand 
that  we  mean  by  it  a  very  different 
thing.  English  Democracy  is  a  tame 
domestic  animal  compared  with  the 
redoubtable  savage  that  has  been  so 
long  used  "in  Gallic  walks  to  roar." 
There  is  a  Democracy  that  hates  wealth 
and  birth,  that  would  elbow  them  out 
of  goYemment  and  create  a  government 
of  the  people  for  the  people.  This 
Democracy  would,  if  it  could,  create  a 
monopoly  for  itself.  English  Democracy, 
on  the  contrary,  wants  no  monopoly  for 
itself,  for  indeed  it  is  but  one  form  of 
the  intolerance  of  monopoly  character- 
istic of  the  time.  It  never  dreams  of 
taking  all ;  in  its  wildest  moods  it  only 
hopes  for  a  share.  It  is  like  English 
Dissent,  which  sometimes  uses  very 
hitter  language  against  the  Church,  yet 
neither  hopes  nor  wishes  to  win  for 
itself  more  than  equality.  English  De- 
mocracy asks  to  be  represented ;  it  asks 
to  have  something ;  it  says  that  hitherto 
the  government  of  the  country  has  been 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and 
great :  this,  it  says,  is  an  unjust  mono- 
poly, and  it  puts  in  its  claim  to  a  share. 
And  with  how  much  diffidence  it  does 
so  may  be  seen  if  we  consider  the  last 
Reform  Bill.  Parliament  gave  every- 
thing. It  said  to  the  Democracy,  "  You 
shall  elect,  as  you  will,  a  part  of  us,  or 
you  shall  elect  us  all.  Choose  by  how 
many  members  you  will  be  represented." 
To  which,  English  Democracy,  like  a 
timid  and  nervous  monster  as  she  is, 
replied,  "I  will  not  be  represented  at  all ; 
you,  the  rich  and  great,  shall  govern  me 
as  before,  at  least  for  another  Parlia- 
ment." 

Another  mistake  commonly  made  is 
to    suppose  Irom  the  unceasing  attack 


which  has  been  made  throughout  this 
period  upon  the  Church  establishment 
that  the  movement  of  the  age  is  hostile 
to  religion.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
movement  against  religion  in  this  age, 
and  a  movement  which  gains  strength  ; 
hut  it  has  not  yet  had  any  political 
result.  Hostility  to  religion  has  not 
yet  had  any  perceptible  share  in 
bringing  to  pass  any  legislative  act 
By  whom  has  the  attack  upon  the 
Church  Establishment  been  conducted  1 
By  men  who  hated  religion,  or  by  men 
who  doubted  or  denied  the  theology 
of  the  Church  1  Not  at  all,  but  by  the 
Nonconformist  bodies — that  is,  by  re- 
ligious men,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
the  very  same  theology  as  the  Church 
they  attacked.  To  the  Church  as  a 
religious  body  they  could  feel  no  hos- 
tility, or,  if  any,  it  was  because  they 
thought  its  constitution  was  not  favour- 
able to  religious  zeal ;  in  other  word**, 
because  it  was  not  religious  enough.  I 
do  not  even  believe  that  they  were 
hostile  to  it  purely  because  of  its  union 
with  the  State.  At  least  I  can  imagine 
a  form  of  union  with  the  State  which 
would  not  have  excited  their  hostility. 
But  it  had  an  ascendency  which  was 
invidious;  it  excited  the  same  feeling 
that  the  Protectionist  landholder  excited 
in  the  mind  of  Cobden,  that  the 
horoughmonger  excited  in  the  mind  of 
Cobbett,  and,  therefore,  the  trials  and 
disasters  it  has  undergone  prove  nothing 
more  than  is  proved  by  the  passing  of 
the  Eeform  Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  They  prove,  in  fact,  that 
old  Time  has  taken  a  work  in  hand  ;  that 
as  in  Elizabeth's  days  he  would  not  put 
up  with  Popery ;  and  as  in  the  days  of 
James  IL  he  was  tired  of  prerogative, 
so  now  and  for  the  last  forty  years  he 
has  been  angry  with  monopolies. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MR.    HART   AND    CAPTAIN   8TUBBER. 

When  George   Hotspur  left   Humble- 
thwaite,  turned  out  of  the  house  by  the 
angiy  Baronet  early  in  the  morning, — 
as  the  reader  will  remember, — he  was 
at    his    own    desire    driven    to    Pen- 
rith, choosing  to  go  south  rather  than 
north.     He  had  doubted  for  a  while  as 
to    his    immediate    destination.      The 
Altringhams  were  still  at  Cattle  Corry, 
and  he  might  have  received  great  com- 
fort from  her  ladyship's  advice  and  en- 
couragement.    But,  intimate  as  he  was 
with  the  Altringhams,  he  did  not  dare 
to  take  a  liberty  with  the  Earl.     A  cer- 
tain allowance  of  splendid  hospitality  at 
Castle  Corry  was  at  his  disposal  every 
year,    and     Lord    Altringham    always 
welcomed  him  with  thorough  kindness. 
ButOeorge  Hotspur  had  in  some  fashion 
been  made  to  understand  that  he  was  not 
to  overstay  his  time  ;  and  he  was  quite 
aware  that  the  Earl  could  be  very  dis- 
agreeable upon  occasions.     There  was  a 
something  in  the  Earl  of  which  George 
was  afraid ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  did 
not  dare  to  go  back  to  Castle  Corry.  And 
then,  might  it  not  be  well  for  him  to  make 
immediate  preparation  in   London   for 
those  inquiries  respecting  his  debts  and 
his  character  which  Sir  Harry  had  de- 
cided to  make  1    It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  make  any  preparation 
that  could  lead  to  a  good  result ;  but  if 
no   preparation  were   made,  the  result 
would  be  very  bad  indeed.     It  might 
perhaps   be  possible  to   do   something 
with  Mr.  Hart  and  Captain   Stubber. 
He  had  no  other  immediate  engagements. 
In  October  he  was  due  to  shoot  phea- 
sants with  a  distinguished  party  in  Nor- 
folk, but  this  business  which  he  had  now 
in  hand  was  of  so  much  importance  that 


even  the  pheasant-shooting  and  the  dis- 
tinguished party  were  not  of  much 
moment  to  him. 

He  went  to  Penrith,  and  thence  di- 
rect to  London.     It  was  the  habit  of 
his  life  to  give  up  his  London  lodgings 
when  he  left  town  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  spare  himself  the  expense 
of  any  home  as  long  as  he  could  iind 
friends   to   entertain    him.     There   are 
certain  items  of  the  cost  of  living  for 
which  the  greatest  proficient  in  the  art 
of  tick  must  pay,  or  he  will  come  to  a 
speedy  end  ; — and  a  man's  lodging  is 
one  of  them.    If  indeed  the  spendthrift 
adapts    himself    to    the    splendour   of 
housekeeping,   he    may,    provided    his 
knowledge  of  his  business  be  complete 
and  his  courage  adequate,  house  himself 
gloriously  for  a  year  or  two  with  very 
small   payment  in   ready  money.     He 
may  even  buy  a  mansion  with  an  in- 
credibly small  outlay,  and,  when  once  in 
it,  will  not  easily  allow  himself  to  be 
extruded.     George  Hotspur,   however, 
not  from  any  want  of  knowledge  or  of 
audacity,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  life 
he  chose   to  lead,  had  abstained  from 
such  investment  of  his  credit^  and  had 
paid  for  his  lodgings  in  St.  James*  Street. 
He  was  consequently  houseless  at  the 
moment,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
took  himself  to  an  hotel  close  behind 
the  military  club  to  which  he  belonged. 
At  this  moment  he  was  comparatively 
a  rich  man.     He  had  between  three  and 
four  hundred  pounds  at  a  bank  in  which 
he  kept  an  account  when  possessed  of 
funds.     But  demands   upon  him  were 
very  pressing,  and  there  was  a  certain 
Captain  Stubber  who  was  bitter  against 
him,  almost  to  blood,  because  one  Mr. 
Abraham  Hart  had  received  two  thou- 
sand pounds  from  the  proceeds  of  Sir 
Harry's  generosity.      Captain  Stubber 
had  not  received  a  shillingy  and  had 
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already  threatened  Cousin  George  with 
absolute  exposure  if  something  were  not 
done  to  satisfy  him. 

George,  when  he  had  ordered  his 
dinner  at  his  club,  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Lady  Altringham.  He  had 
intended  to  write  from  Penrith  in  the 
morning,  but  when  there  had  been  out 
of  sorts  and  unhappy,  and  had  disliked 
to  confess,  after  his  note  of  triumph 
sounded  on  the  previous  evening,  that 
he  had  been  turned  out  of  Humble- 
thwaite.  He  had  got  over  that  feeling 
during  the  day,  with  the  help  of  sundry 
glasses  of  sherry  and  a  little  mixed 
cura9oa  and  brandy  which  he  took  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  in  London, — 
andf  so  supported,  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  as  the  reader  shall  see. 

"Dear  Lady  A,"  he  said, — "  Here  T 
am,  back  in  town,  banished  from  heaven. 
My  darling,  gentle,  future  papa-in-law 
gave  me  to  understand,  when  I  told  him 
the  extent  of  my  hopes  last  night,  that 
the  outside  of  the  park-gates  at  Humble- 
thwaite  was  the  place  for  me  ;  neverthe- 
less he  sent  me  to  Penrith  with  the 
family  horses,  and,  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
I  think  that  my  interview  with  him, 
though  very  disagreeable,  was  not  un- 
satisfactory. I  told  him  everything  that 
I  could  tell  him.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  call  me  a  blackguard  (!!!)  because  I 
had  gone  to  Emily  without  speaking  to 
him  first.  On  such  occasions,  however, 
a  man  takes  anything.  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  what  I  had  done  was  not 
unprecedented  among  young  people,  and 
hinted  that  while  he  could  make  me  the 
future  master  of  Humblethwaite,  I  could 
make  my  cousin  the  future  Lady  Hot- 
spur ;  and  that  in  no  other  way  could 
Humblethwaite  and  the  Hotspurs  be 
kept  together.  It  was  wonderful  how 
he  cooled  down  after  a  while,  saying 
that  he  would  pay  all  my  debts  if  he 
found  them — satisfactory.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  never  found  them  so. 

"  It  ended  in  this — that  he  is  to  make 
inquiry  about  me,  and  that  I  am  to 
have  my  cousin  unless  I  am  found  out 
to  be  very  bad  indeed.  How  or  when 
the  inquiries  will  be  made  I  do  not 


know ;  but  here  I  am  to  prepare    for 
thom. 

"  Yours  always  most  faithfully, 

«G.  H 

"  I  do  not  like  to  ask  Altringham  to 
do  anything  for  me.  No  man  ever  had 
a  kinder  friend  than  I  have  had  in  him, 
and  I  know  that  he  objects  to  meddle 
in  the  money  matters  of  other  people. 
But  if  he  could  lend  me  his  name  for  a 
thousand  pounds  till  I  can  get  these 
things  settled,  I  believe  I  could  get  over 
every  other  difficulty.  I  should  as  a 
matter  of  course  include  the  amount  in 
the  list  of  debts  which  I  should  give  to 
Sir  Harry ;  but  the  sum  at  once,  which 
I  could  raise  on  his  name  without 
trouble  to  him,  would  enable  me  to 
satisfy  the  only  creditor  who  will  be 
likely  to  do  me  real  harm  with  Sir 
Harry.  I  think  you  will  understand  all 
this,  and  will  perceive  how  very  material 
the  kindness  to  me  may  be  ;  but  if  you 
think  that  Altringham  will  be  unwilling 
to  do  it,  you  had  better  not  show  him 
this  letter." 

It  was  the  mixed  curagoa  and  brandy 
which  gave  George  Hotspur  the  courage 
to  make  the  request  contained  in  his 
postscript.  He  had  not  intended  to 
make  it  when  he  sat  down  to  write,  but 
as  he  wrote  the  idea  had  struck  him 
that  if  ever  a  man  ought  to  use  a  friend 
this  was  an  occasion  for  doing  so.  If 
he  could  get  a  thousand  poimds  from 
Lord  Altringham,  he  might  be  able  to 
stop  Captain  Stubber's  mouth.  He  did 
not  believe  that  he  should  be  successful^ 
and  he  thought  it  very  probable  that 
Lord  Altringham  might  express  vehe- 
ment displeasure.  But  the  game  was 
worth  the  candle,  and  then  he  knew 
that  he  could  trust  the  Countess. 

London  was  very  empty,  and  he 
passed  a  wretched  evening  at  his  club. 
There  were  not  men  enough  to  make  up 
a  pool,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  a  game  of  billiards  with  an 
old  half-pay  naval  captain,  who  never 
left  London,  and  who  would  bet  nothing 
beyond  a  shilling  on  the  game.  The 
half-pay  navy  captain  won  four  games, 
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thereby  pa3riiig  for  his  dinner,  and  then 
Cousin  George  went  sulkily  to  bed. 

He  had  come  up  to  town  expressly 
to  see  Captain  Stubber  and  Mr.  Hart, 
and  perhaps  also  to  see  another  friend 
from  whom  some  advice  might  be  had ; 
but  on  the  following  morning  he  found 
himself  very  averse  to  seeking  any  of 
these  advisers.  He  had  applied  to  Lady 
Altringham  for  assistance,  and  he  told 
himself  that  it  would  be  wise  to  wait 
for  her  answer.  And  yet  he  knew  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  wait,  as  Sir 
Harry  would  certainly  be  quick  in  mak- 
ing his  promised  inquiries.  For  four 
days  he  hung  about  between  his  hotel 
and  his  club,  and  then  he  got  Lady 
Altringham's  answer.  We  need  only 
quote  the  passage  which  had  reference 
to  George's  special  request : — 

"Gustavus  says  that  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  money.  You  know 
his  feelings  about  it.  And  he  says  that 
it  would  do  no  good.  Whatever  the 
debts  are,  tell  them  plainly  to  Sir  Harry. 
If  this  be  some  affair  of  play,  as  Gus- 
tavus  supposes,  tell  that  to  Sir  Harry. 
Gustavus  thinks  that  the  Baronet  would 
without  doubt  pay  any  such  debt  which 
could  be  settled  or  partly  settled  by  a 
thousand  pounds." 

"D -d,  heartless,  selfish  fellow! 

quite  incapable  of  anything  like  true 
friendship,"  said  Cousin  George  to  him- 
self, when  he  read  Lady  Altringham's 
letter. 

Now  he  must  do  something.  Hitherto 
neither  Stubber,  nor  Hart,  nor  the  other 
friend  knew  of  his  presence  in  London. 
Hart,  though  a  Jew,  was  much  less  dis- 
tasteful to  him  than  Captain  Stubber, 
and  to  Mr.  Abraham  Hart  he  went  first. 

Mr.  Abraham  Hart  was  an  attorney, — 
so  called  by  himself  and  friends, — living 
in  a  genteel  street  abutting  on  Gray's 
Inn  Boad,  with  whose  residence  and 
place  of  business,  all  beneath  the  same 
roof,  George  Hotspur  was  very  well 
acquainted.  Mr.  Hart  was  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  black  hair  and  a 
black  beard,  and  a  new  shining  hat, 
and  a  coat  with  a  velvet  collar  and  silk 
lining.  He  was  always  dressed  in 
the  same  way,  and  had  never  yet  been 


seen  by  Cousin  George  without  his  hat 
on  his  head.  He  was  a  pleasant-spoken, 
very  ignorant^  smiling,  jocose  man,  with 
a  slightly  Jewish  accent,  who  knew  his 
business  well,  pursued  it  diligently,  and 
considered  himself  to  have  a  clear  con- 
science. He  had  certain  limits  of  for- 
bearance with  his  customers — limits 
which  were  not  narrow:  but,  when 
those  were  passed,  he  would  sell  the  bed 
from  under  a  dying  woman  with  her 
babe,  or  bread  from  the  mouth  of  a 
starving  child.  To  do  so  was  the  neces- 
sity of  his  trade, — for  his  own  guidance 
in  which  he  had  made  laws.  The  break- 
ing of  those  laws  by  himself  would  bring 
his  trade  to  an  end,  and  therefore  he 
declined  to  break  them. 

Mr.  Hart  was  a  man  who  attended  to 
his  business,  and  he  was  found  at  home 
even  in  September.  "  Yes,  Mr.  'Oshspur, 
it's  about  time  something  was  done 
now  ;  ain't  it  t "  said  Mr.  Hart^  smiling 
pleasantly. 

Cousin  George,  also  smiling,  reminded 
his  friend  of  the  two  thousand  pounds 
paid  to  him  only  a  few  months  since. 
"Not  a  shilling  was  mine  of  that, 
Captain  'Oshspur ;  not  a  brass  fardin'. 
That  was  quite  neshesshary  just  then,  as 
you  knew,  Captain  'Oshspur,  or  the  fat 
must  have  been  in  the  fire.  And  what's 
up  now  1 " 

Not  without  considerable  difficulty 
Cousin  George  explained  to  the  Jew 
gentleman  what  was  "  up."  He  probably 
assumed  more  inclination  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Harry  for  the  match  than  he  was 
justified  in  doing ;  but  was  very  urgent 
in  explaining  to  Mr.  Hart  that  when 
inquiry  was  made  on  the  part  ,of  Sir 
Harry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  debt,  the 
naked  truth  should  not  be  exactly  told. 

"  It  was  very  bad,  vasn't  it,  Captain 
'Oshspur,  having  to  divide  with  that 
feUow  Stubber  the  money  from  the 
'Orse  Guards  t  You  vas  too  clever  for 
both  of  us  there,  Mr.  'Oshspur ;  veren't 
you  now,  Captain  'Oshspur  ?  And  I've 
two  cheques  still  on  my  'ands  which  is 
marked  *  No  account ! '  *  No  account ' 
is  very  bad.  Isn't  *No  account'  very 
bad  on  a  cheque.  Captain  'Oshspur  I 
And  then  I've  that  cheque  on  Drum- 
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niond,  signed  ; — God  knows  how  that  is 
Bipjned  !  There  ain't  no  such  person  at 
all.  Baldebeque  !  That's  more  like  it 
than  nothing  else.  When  you  brought 
me  that,  I  thought  there  vas  a  Lord 
Baldebeque ;  and  I  know  you  live  among 
lords,  Captain  'Oshspur." 

"  On  my  honour  I  brought  it  you, — 
just  as  I  took  it  at  Tattersall's." 

"  There  was  an  expert  as  I  showed  it 
to  says  it  is  your  handwriting,  Captain 
'Oshspur." 

"  He  lies ! "  said  Cousin  George, 
fiercely. 

"  But  when  Stubber  would  have  half 
the  sale  money,  for  the  commission — 
and  wanted  it  all  too  !  lord,  how  he  did 
curse  and  swear  !  That  was  bad.  Cap- 
tain 'Oshspur." 

Then  Cousin  George  swallowed  his 
fierceness  for  a  time,  and  proceeded  to 
explain  to  Mr.  Hart  that  Sir  Harry 
would  certainly  pay  all  his  debts  if  only 
those  little  details  could  be  kept  back  to 
•which  Mr.  Hart  had  so  pathetically 
alluded.  Above  all  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  preserve  in  obscurity  that  little 
mistake  which  had  been  made  as  to  the 
pawning  of  the  commission.  Cousin 
George  toldagreat  many  lies,  but  he  told 
also  much  that  was  true.  The  Jew  did  not 
believe  one  of  the  lies ;  but  then,  neither 
did  he  believe  much  of  the  truth.  When 
George  had  finished  his  story,  then  Mr. 
Hart  had  a  story  of  his  own  to  tell. 

"  To  let  you  know  all  about  it,  Cap- 
tain 'Oshspur,  the  old  gent  has  begun 
about  it  already." 

"What,  Sir  Harry  1" 

"Yes,  Sir  'Arry.     Mr.  Boltby " 

"  He's  the  family  lawyer." 

"  I  suppose  so.  Captain  'Oshspur. 
Veil,  he  vas  here  yesterday,  and  vas  very 
polite.  If  I'd  just  tell  him  all  about 
everything,  he  thought  as  'ow  the  Baro- 
net would  settle  the  affair  off  'and.  Ho 
vas  very  generous  in  his  offer,  vas  Mr. 
Boltby ;  but  he  didn't  say  nothin'  of  any 
marriage.  Captain  'Oshspur." 

"  Of  course  he  didn't.  You  are  not 
Buch  a  fool  as  to  suppose  he  would." 

"  No ;  I  ain't  such  a  fool  as  I  looks, 
Captain  'Oshspur,  am  II  I  didn't 
think    it  likely,  seeing  vat    vafl    the 


nature  of  his  interrogatories.  Mr.  Boltby 
seemed  to  know  a  good  deal.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  them  fellows  do 
know." 

"  You  didn't  tell  him  anything  1 " 

"Not  much,  Captain  'Oshspur — not 
at  fust  starting.  I'm  a  going  to  have 
my  money,  you  know,  Captain  'Oshspur. 
And  if  I  see  my  vay  to  my  money  one 
vay,  and  if  I  don't  see  no  vay  the  other 
vay,  vy,  vhat's  a  man  to  dol  You 
can't  blame  me.  Captain  'Oshspur.  I've 
been  very  indulgent  with  you;  I  have. 
Captain  'Oshspur." 

Cousin  George  promised,  threatened, 
explained,  swore  by  all  his  gods,  and 
ended  by  assuring  Mr.  Abraham  Hart 
that  his  life  and  death  were  in  that 
gentleman's  keeping.  If  Mr.  Hart  would 
only  not  betray  hun,  the  money  would 
be  safe  and  the  marriage  would  be  safe, 
and  everything  would  easily  come  right. 
Over  and  above  other  things.  Cousin 
George  would  owe  to  Mr.  Abraham 
Hart  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  never 
would  be  wholly  paid.  Mr.  Hart  could 
only  say  that  he  meant  to  have  his 
money,  but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
"ungenteel."  Much  in  his  opinion 
must  depend  on  what  Stubber  would 
do.  As  for  Stubber,  he  couldn't  speak 
to  Stubber  himself  as  he  and  Stubber 
"  were  two."  As  for  himself,  if  he  could 
get  his  money  he  certainly  would  not 
be  "ungenteeL"  And  he  meant  what 
he  said — meant  more  than  he  said.  He 
would  still  run  some  risk  rather  than 
split  on  an  old  customer  such  as  "  Cap- 
tain 'Oshspur."  But  now  that  a  sudden 
way  to  his  money  was  opened  to  him, 
he  could  not  undertake  to  lose  sight 
of  it. 

With  a  very  heavy  heart  Cousin 
George  went  from  Mr.  Hart's  house  to 
the  house  of  call  of  Captain  Stubber. 
Mr.  Boltby  had  been  before  him  with 
Hart,  and  he  augured  the  worst  from  Sir 
Harry's  activity  in  the  matter.  K  Mr. 
Boltby  had  already  seen  the  Captain, 
all  hfis  labour  would  probably  bie  too 
late.  Where  Captain  Stubber  lived, 
even  so  old  a  friend  of  his  as  Cousin 
George  did  not  know.  And  in  what 
way  Captain  Stubber  had  beoome   a 
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captain,  George,  though  he  had  been  a 
military  man  himself,  had  never  learned. 
But  Captain  Stubber  had  a  house  of  call 
in  a  very  narrow,  dirty  little  street  near 
Red  Lion  Square.  It  was  close  to  a 
public-house,  but  did  not  belong  to  the 
public-house.  George  Hotspur,  who  had 
been  very  often  to  the  place  of  call, 
had  never  seen  there  any  appurtenances 
of  the  Captain's  business.  There  were 
no  account-books,  no  writing  table,  no 
ink  even,  except  that  contained  in  a 
little  box  with  a  screw,  which  Captain 
Stubber  would  take  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  Mr.  Hart  was  so  far  esta- 
blished and  civilized  as  to  keep  a  boy 
whom  he  called  a  clerk;  but  Captain 
Stubber  seemed  to  keep  nothing.  A 
dirty  little  girl  at  the  house  of  call 
would  run  and  fetch  Captain  Stubber, 
if  he  were  within  reach;  but  most 
usually  an  appointment  had  to  be  made 
with  the  Captain.  Cousin  Greorge  well 
remembered  the  day  when  his  brother 
Captain  first  made  his  acquaintance. 
About  two  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  life  in  London,  Captain 
Stubber  had  had  an  interview  with  him 
in  the  little  waiting-room  just  within 
the  club  doors.  Captain  Stubber  then 
had  in  his  possession  a  trumpery  note 
of  hand  with  George's  signature,  which, 
as  he  stated,  he  had  "  done  "  for  a  small 
tradesman  with  whom  George  had  been 
fool  enough  to  deal  for  cigars.  From 
that  day  to  the  present  he  and  Captain 
Stubber  had  been  upon  most  intimate 
and  confidential  terms.  If  there  was  any 
one  in  the  world  whom  Cousin  George 
really  hated,  it  was  Captain  Stubber. 

On  this  occasion  Captain  Stubber 
was  forthcoming  after  a  delay  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  During  that  time 
Cousin  George  had  stood  in  the  filthy 
little  parlour  of  the  house  of  call  in  a 
frame  of  mind  which  was  certainly  not 
to  be  envied.  Had  Mr.  Boltby  also 
been  with  Captain  Stubber  ]  He  knew 
his  two  creditors  well  enough  to  under- 
stand tliat  the  Jew,  getting  his  money, 
would  be  better  pleased  to  serve  him 
than  to  injure  him.  But  the  Captain 
would  from  choice  do  him  an  ill  turn. 
J^othing  but  self-interest  would  tie  up 


Captain  Stubber's  tongue.  Captain 
Stubber  was  a  tall  thin  gentleman,  pro- 
bably over  sixty  years  of  age,  with  veiy 
seedy  clothes,  and  a  red  nose.  He 
always  had  Berlin  gloves,  very  much 
torn  about  the  fingers,  carried  a  cotton 
umbrella,  wore — as  his  sole  mark  of 
respectability — ^a  very  stiflF,  clean,  white 
collar  round  his  neck,  and  invariably 
smelt  of  gin.  No  one  knew  where  he 
lived,  or  how  he  carried  on  his  business ; 
but,  such  as  he  was,  he  had  dealings 
with  large  sums  of  money,  or  at  least 
with  bills  professing  to  stand  for  large 
sums,  and  could  never  have  been  found 
without  a  case  in  his  pocket  crammed 
with  these  documents.  The  quarter  of 
an  hour  seemed  to  George  to  be  an  age ; 
but  at  last  Captain  Stubber  knocked  at 
the  front  door  and  was  shown  into  the 
room. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Captain  Stubber T' 
said  George. 

"  I'd  do  a  deal  better.  Captain  Hot- 
spur, if  I  found  it  easier  sometimes  to 
come  by  my  own." 

"  Well,  yes ;  but  no  doubt  you  have 
your  profit  in  the  delay.  Captain  Stub- 
ber." 

"  It's  nothing  to  you,  Captain  Hot- 
spur, whether  I  have  profit  or  loss.  All 
you  *as  got  to  look  to  is  to  pay  me  what 
you  owe  me.     And  I  intend  that  you 

shall,  or  by  G you  shall  suffer  for 

it!  Tm  not  going  to  stand  it  any 
longer.  I  know  where  to  have  you,  and 
have  you  I  will." 

Cousin  George  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  Captain  did  know  where  to 
have  him.  If  Mr.  Boltby  had  been 
with  him,  it  might  be  so;  but  then 
Captain  Stubber  was  not  a  man  so 
easily  found  as  Mr.  Hart,  and  the  con- 
nection between  himself  and  the  Cap- 
tain might  possibly  have  escaped  Mr. 
Boltby's  inquiries.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  story  of  his  love  to  such 
a  man  as  Captain  Stubber,  but  he  did 
tell  it.  He  explained  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  Sir  Harry's  position  in  regard  to 
the  title  and  the  property,  and  he  was 
diflfuse  upon  his  own  advantages  as  head 
of  the  family,  and  of  the  need  there 
wa«  that  he  should  marry  the  heiiess. 
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"  But  there  is  not  an  acre  of  it  will 
come  to  you  unless  be  gives  it  youl "  in- 
quired Captain  Stubber. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Cousin  George, 
anxious  that  the  Captain  should  under- 
stand the  real  facts  of  the  case  to  a 
certain  extent. 

•*  And  he  needn't  give  you  the  girl  1 " 

"  The  girl  will  give  herself  my 
friend." 

"And  he  needn't  give  the  girl  the 
property  1 " 

"  But  he  will.   She  is  his  only  child." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  it.  I 
don't  believe  such  a  one  as  Sir  Harry 
Hotspur  will  lift  his  hand  to  help  such 
as  you." 

"  He  has  oflfered  to  pay  my  debts 
already." 

"  Very  well  Let  him  make  the  offer 
to  me.  Look  here.  Captain  Hotspur, 
I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  you,  you 
know." 

"  Who  asks  you  to  be  afraid  1 " 

"  Of  all  the  liars  I  ever  met  with,  you 
are  the  worst." 

George  Hotspur  smiled,  looking  up 
at  the  red  nose  of  the  malignant  old 
man  as  though  it  were  a  joke;  but  that 
which  he  had  to  hear  at  this  moment 
was  a  heavy  burden.  Captain  Stubber 
probably  understood  this,  for  he  re- 
peated his  words. 

"  I  never  knew  any  liar  nigh  so  bad 
as  you.  And  then  there  is  such  a  deal 
worse  than  lies.  I  believe  I  could  send 
you  to  penal  servitude.  Captain  Hot- 
spur." 

"  You  could  do  no  such  thing,"  said 
Cousin  George,  still  trying  to  look  as 
though  it  were  a  joke,  "  and  you  don't 
think  you  could." 

"rU  do  my  best,  at  any  rate,  if  I 
don't  have  my  money  soon.  You  could 
pay  Mr.  Hart  two  thousand  pounds,  but 
you  think  I'm  nobody." 

"  I  am  making  arrangements  now  for 
having  every  shilling  paid  to  you." 

"  Yes,  I  see.  I've  known  a  good 
deal  about  your  arrangements.  Look 
here.  Captain  Hotspur,  unless  I  have 
five  hundred  pounds  on  or  before  Satur- 
day, I'll  write  to  Sir  Harry  Hotspur,  and 
I'll  give  him  a  statement  of  all  our 
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dealings.  You  can  trust  me,  though  I 
can't  trust  you.  G^od  morning.  Cap- 
tain Hotspur." 

Captain  Stubber  did  believe  in  his  > 
heart  that  he  was  a  man  much  injured 
by  Cousin  George,  and  that  Cousin 
George  was  one  whom  he  was  entitled 
to  despise.  And  yet  a  poor  wretch 
more  despicable,  more  dishonest,  more 
false,  more  wicked,  or  more  cruel  than 
Captain  Stubber  could  not  have  been 
found  in  all  London.  His  business  wad 
carried  on  with  a  small  capital  borrowed 
from  a  firm  of  low  attorneys,  who  were 
the  real  holders  of  the  bills  he  carried, 
and  the  profits  which  they  allowed  him 
to  make  were  very  trifling.  But  from 
Cousin  George  during  the  last  twelve 
months  he  had  made  no  profit  at  alL 
And  Cousin  George  in  former  days  had 
trodden  upon  him  as  on  a  worm. 

Cousin  George  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  Mr.  Boltby  had  not  as  yet  applied 
to  Captain  Stubber. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

MRS.  MORTON. 

Five  hundred  pounds  before  Saturday^ 
and  this  was  Tuesday !  As  Cousin  Georg<) 
was  taken  westward  from  Bed  Lion 
Square  in  a  cab,  three  or  four  different 
lines  of  conduct  suggested  themselves  to 
him.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  murder  Captain 
Stubber.  In  the  present  effeminate 
state  of  civilization  and  with  the  exist- 
ing scruples  as  to  the  value  of  human 
life,  he  did  not  see  his  way  clearly  in 
this  direction,  but  entertained  the  pro- 
ject rather  as  a  beautiful  castle  in  the 
air.  The  two  next  suggestions  were  to 
pay  him  the  money  demanded,  or  to  pay 
him  half  of  it.  The  second  suggestion 
was  the  simpler,  as  the  state  of  Cousin 
George's  funds  made  it  feasible;  but 
then  that  brute  would  probably  refuse 
to  take  the  half  in  lieu  of  the  whole 
when  he  found  that  his  demand  had 
absolutely  produced  a  tender  of  ready 
cash.  As  for  paying  the  whole,  it  might 
perhaps  be  done.  It  was  still  possible  * 
that,  with  Buch  prospects  before  him  as 
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those  he  now  possessed,  he  could  raise  a 
hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ; 
but  then  he  would  be  left  penniless. 
The  last  course  of  action  which  he  con- 
templated was  to  take  no  further  notice 
of  Captain  Stubber,  and  let  him  tell  his 
story  to  Sir  Harry  if  he  chose  to  tell  it 
The  man  was  such  a  blackguard  that 
his  entire  story  would  probably  not  be 
believed ;  and  then  was  it  not  almost 
necessary  that  Sir  Heirry  should  hear  iti 
Of  course  there  would  be  anger,  and 
reproaches,  and  threats,  and  difficulty. 
But  if  Emily  would  be  true  to  him,  they 
might  all  by  degrees  be  levelled  down. 
This  latter  line  of  conduct  would  be 
practicable,  and  had  this  beautiful  at- 
traction,— that  it  would  save  for  his  own 
present  use  that  charming  balance  of 
ready  money  which  he  still  possessed. 
Had  Altringham  possessed  any  true 
backbone  of  friendship,  he  might  now, 
he  thought,  have  been  triumphant  over 
all  his  difficulties. 

When  he  sat  down  to  his  solitary 
dinner  at  his  club,  he  was  very  tired 
with  his  day's  work.  Attending  to  the 
affairs  of  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Hart 
and  Captain  Stubber, — ^who  well  know 
how  to  be  masterful  when  their  time  for 
being  masterful  has  come, — is  fatiguing 
enough.     But  he  had  another  task  to 

Serform  before  he  went  to  bed,  which 
e  would  fain  have  kept  unperformed 
were  it  possible  to  do  so.  He  had 
written  to  a  third  friend  to  make  an 
appointment  for  the  evening,  and  this 
appointment  he  was  bound  to  keep. 
He  would  very  much  rather  have  stayed 
at  his  club  and  played  billiards  with 
the  navy  captain,  even  though  he  might 
again  have  lost  his  shillings.  The  third 
friend  was  that  Mrs.  Morton  to  whom 
Lord  Altringham  had  once  alluded. 
"  I  supposed  that  it  was  coming,"  said 
Mrs.  Morton,  when  she  had  listened, 
without  letting  a  word  fall  from  her  own 
lips,  to  the  long  rambling  story  which 
Cousin  George  told  her, — a  rambling 
story  in  which  there  were  many  lies, 
but  in  which  there  was  the  essential 
truth,  that  Cousin  George  intended,  if 
other  things  could  be  made  to  fit,  to 
marry  his  cousin  Emily  Hotspur.     Mrs. 


Morton  was  a  woman  who  had  been 
handsome, — dark,  thin,  with  great  brown 
eyes  and  thin  lips,  and  a  long  well- 
formed  nose ;  she  was  in  truth  three 
years  younger  than  George  Hotspur, 
but  she  looked  to  be  older.  She  was  a 
clever  woman  and  well  read  too^  and 
in  every  respect  superior  to  the  man 
whom  she  had  condescended  to  love. 
She  earned  her  bread  by  her  profession 
as  an  actress,  and  had  done  so  since  her 
earliest  years.  What  story  there  may 
be  of  a  Mr.  Morton  who  had  years  ago 
married,  and  ill-used,  and  deserted  her, 
need  not  here  be  told.  Her  strongest 
passion  at  this  moment  was  love  for  the 
cold-blooded  reprobate  who  had  now 
come  to  tell  her  of  his  intended  mar- 
riage. She  had  indeed  loved  George 
Hotspur,  and  George  had  been  suffi- 
ciently attached  to  her  to  condescend  to 
take  aid  from  her  earnings. 

^'  I  supposed  that  it  was  coming,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice  when  he  brought  to 
an  end  the  rambling  story  whid^  she 
had  allowed  him  to  tell  without  a  word 
of  interruption. 

"What  is  a  fellow  to  do?"  said 
Greorge, 

"  Is  she  handsome  9 '' 

Greorge  thought  that  he  might  miti- 
gate the  pain  by  making  little  of  his 
cousin.  "Well,  no,  not  particolarly. 
She  looks  like  a  lady." 

"And  I  suppose  I  don't."  For  a 
moment  there  was  a  virulence  in  this 
which  made  poor  George  almost  gasp. 
This  woman  was  patient  to  a  marvel, 
long-bearing,  affectionate,  imbued  with 
that  conviction  so  common  to  women 
and  the  cause  of  so  much  delight  to 
men, — that  ill-usage  and  suffering  are 
intended  for  women ;  but  George  knew 
that  she  could  turn  upon  him,  if  goaded 
far  enough,  and  rend  him.  He  could 
depend  upon  her  for  very  much,  because 
she  loved  him ;  but  he  was  afraid  of 
her.  "  You  didn't  mean  that,  I  know/* 
she  added,  smiling. 

"Of  course  I  didn't." 

"  No ;  your  cruelties  don't  lie  in  that 
line;  do  they,  George  1" 

"  I'm  sure  I  never  mean  to  be  cmel 
to  you,  Lucy." 
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"I  don't  think  you  do.  I  hardly 
believe  that  you  ever  mean  anything, — 
except  just  to  get  along  and  live." 

**  A  fellow  must  live,  you  know,"  said 
GreoTge. 

In  ordinary  society  George  Hotspur 
could  he  bright,  and  he  was  proud  of 
being  bright  With  this  woman  he  was 
always  subdued,  always  made  to  play 
second  fiddle,  always  talked  like  a  boy; 
and  he  knew  it.  He  had  loved  her 
once,  if  he  was  capable  of  loving  any- 
thing; but  her  mastery  over  him  wearied 
him,  even  though  he  was,  after  a  fashion, 
proud  of  her  cleverness,  and  he  wished 

that  she  were, well,  dead,  if  the 

reader  choose  that  mode  of  expressing 
what  probably  were  Greorge's  wishes. 
But  he  had  never  told  himself  that  he 
desired  her  death.  He  could  build  plea- 
sant castles  in  the  air  as  to  the  murder 
of  Captain  Stubber,  but  his  thoughts 
did  not  travel  that  way  in  reference  to 
Mrs.  Morton. 

"  She  is  not  pretty,  then, — this  rich 
bride  of  yours?" 

"  JS'ot  particularly;  she's  well  enough, 
you  know." 

"  And  well  enough  is  good  enough 
for  you  ; — is  it  1  Do  you  love  her, 
George  ?" 

The  woman's  voice  was  very  low  and 
plaintive  as  she  asked  the  question. 
Though  from  moment  to  moment  she 
could  use  her  little  skill  in  pricking 
him  with  her  satire,  still  she  loved  him; 
and  she  would  vary  her  tone,  and  as  at 
one  minute  she  would  make  him  uneasy 
by  her  raillery,  so  at  the  next  she  would 
quell  him  by  her  tenderness.  She  looked 
into  his  face  for  a  reply,  when  he  hesi- 
tated. "  Tell  me  that  you  do  not  love 
she  said,  passionately. 

"  Not  particularly,"  replied  George, 

"  And  yet  you  would  marry  her  1" 

"What's  a  fellow  to  do?  You  see 
how  I  am  fixed  about  the  title.  These 
are  kinds  of  things  to  which  a  man 
situated  as  I  am  is  obliged  to  submit" 

'*  Hoyal  obligations,  as  one  might  call 
them." 

"  By  George,  yes,"  said  George,  alto- 
gether missing  the  satire.  From  any 
other  lips  he  would  have  been  sharp 


enough  to  catch  it.  "  One  can't  see  the 
whole  thing  go  to  the  dogs  after  it  has 
kept  its  head  up  so  long  !  And  then^ 
you  know,  a  man  can't  live  altogether 
without  an  income." 

"  You  have  done  so,  pretty  well." 

**  I  know  that  T  owe  you  a  lot  of 
money,  Lucy ;  and  I  know  also  that  I 
mean  to  pay  you." 

"Don't  talk  about  that  I  don't 
know  how  at  such  a  time  as  this  you  can 
bring  yourself  to  mention  it."  Then 
she  rose  from  her  seat  and  flashed  into 
wrath,  carried  on  by  the  spirit  of  her  own 
words.  "  Look  here,  George ;  if  you 
send  me  any  of  that  woman's  money,  by 
the  living  Gfod  I  will  send  it  back  to  her- 
self To  buy  me  witJi  her  money  I  But 
it  is  so  like  a  man." 

**  I  didn't  mean  that.  Sir  Harry  is 
to  pay  all  my  debts." 

"And  wiH  not  that  be  the  same? 
Will  it  not  be  her  money  ?  Why  is  he 
to  pay  your  debts  ?  Because  he  loves 
you  ? " 

"  It  is  all  a  family  arrangement.  You 
don't  quite  understand." 

"  Of  course  I  don't  understand.  Such 
a  one  as  I  cannot  lift  myself  so  high 
above  the  -earth.  Great  families  form  a 
sort  of  heaven  of  their  own,  which  poor 
broken,  ill-conditioned,  wretched,  com^ 
mon  creatures  such  as  I  am  cannot  hope 
to  comprehend.  But^  by  heaven,  what 
a  lot  of  the  vilest  clay  goes  to  the 
making  of  that  garden  of  Eden  !  Look 
here,  George;  —  you  have  nothing  of 
your  own  ? " 

"  Not  much,  indeed." 

"Nothing.  Is  not  that  so?  You 
can  answer  me  at  any  rate." 

"  You  know  all  about  it,"  he  said, — 
truly  enough,  for  sh«  did  know. 

"  And  you  cannot  earn  a  penny." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can.  I  never 
was  very  good  at  earning  anything." 

"  It  isn't  gentlemanlike,  is  it  ?  But 
I  can  earn  money." 

"  By  George !  yes.  I've  often  envied 
you.     I  have  indeed." 

"  How  flattering !  As  fsir  as  it  went 
you  should  have  had  it  all, — nearly  all, 
— ^if  you  could  have  been  true  to  me." 

"  But,  Lucy,— about  the  family  ? " 
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"  And  about  your  debts  1  Of  course 
I  couldn^t  pay  debts  which  were  always 
increasing.  And  of  course  your  promises 
for  the  future  were  false.  We  both  knew 
that  they  were  false  when  they  were 
made.  Did  we  not?"  She  paused  for  an 
answer,  but  he  made  none.  "  They  meant 
nothing  ;  did  they  1     He  is  dead  now." 

"  Morton  is  dead  1 " 

"  Yes ;  he  died  in  San  Francisco, 
months  ago." 

"  I  couldn't  have  known  that,  Lucy ; 
could  11" 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  !  What  difference 
would  it  have  madel  Don't  pretend 
anything  so  false.  It  would  be  disgust- 
ing on  the  very  face  of  it.  It  mattered 
nothing  to  you  whether  he  lived  or 
died.     When  is  it  to  be  1" 

"  When  is  what  to  be  1 " 

"  Your  marriage  with  this  ill-looking 
young  woman,  who  has  got  money,  but 
whom  you  do  not  even  pretend  to  love." 

It  struck  even  George  that  this  was  a 
way  in  which  Emily  Hotspur  should  not 
be  described.  She  had  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  beauty  of  the  last 
season,  one  of  the  finest  girls  that  had 
ever  been  seen  about  London;  and,  as 
for  loving  her, — he  did  love  her.  A 
man  might  be  fond  of  two  dogs,  or  have 
two  pet  horses,  and  why  shouldn't  he 
love  two  women  ]  Of  course  he  loved 
his  cousin.  But  his  circumstances  at 
the  moment  were  difficult,  and  he  didn't 
quite  know  how  to  explain  all  this. 

"  When  is  it  to  be  1 "  she  said,  urging 
her  question  imperiously. 

In  answer  to  this  he  gave  her  to 
understand  that  there  was  still  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty.  He  told  her  some- 
thing of  his  position  with  Captain  Stub- 
ber,  and  defined, — not  with  absolute  cor- 
rectness,— the  amount  of  consent  which 
Sir  Harry  had  given  to  the  marriage. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  looked  blankly  into  her  face.  She 
then  rose  again,  and  unlocking  a  desk 
with  a  key  that  hung  at  her  girdle,  she 
took  from  it  a  bundle  of  papers. 

"There,"  she  said;  "there  is  the 
letter  in  which  I  have  your  promise  to 
marry  me  when  I  am  free ; — as  I  am  now. 
It  could  not  be  less  injurious  to  you 


than  when  locked  up  there;  but  the 
remembrance  of  it  might  frighten  you." 
She  threw  the  letter  to  him  across  the 
table,  but  he  did  not  touch  it.  "  And 
here  are  others  which  might  be  taken  to 
mean  the  same  thing.  There  !  I  am 
not  so  injured  as  I  might  seem  to  be, — 
for  I  never  believed  them.  How  could 
I  believe  anything  that  you  would  say 
to  me, — anything  that  you  would  write  1 " 
"Don't  be  down  on  me  too  hard, 
Lucy." 

"  No,  I  will  not  be  down  upon  you  at 
all.  If  these  things  pained  you,  I  would 
not  say  them.  Shall  I  destroy  the 
letters  ? "  Then  she  took  them,  one 
after  another,  and  tore  them  into  small 
fragments.  "  You  will  be  easier  now,  I 
know." 

"  Easy  ?  I  am  not  very  easy,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  Captain  Stubber  will  not  let  you  off 
so  gently  as  I  do.     Is  that  it  1 " 

Then  there  was  made  between  them 
a  certain  pecuniary  arrangement,  which 
if  !Mrs.  Morton  trusted  at  all  the  under- 
taking made  to  her,  showed  a  most 
wonderful  faith  on  her  part.  She  would 
lend  him  250^.  towards  the  present  satis- 
faction of  Captain  Stubber;  and  this 
sum,  to  be  lent  for  such  a  purpose,  she 
would  consent  to  receive  back  again  out 
of  Sir  Harry's  money.  She  must  see  a 
certain  manager,  she  said ;  but  she  did 
not  doubt  but  that  her  loan  would  be 
forthcoming  on  the  Saturday  morning. 
Captain  George  Hotspur  accepted  the 
offer,  and  was  profuse  in  his  thanks. 
After  that,  when  he  was  going,  her 
weakness  was  almost  equal  to  his  vile- 
ness. 

"You  will  come  and  see  me,"  she 
said,  as  she  held  his  hand.  Again  he 
paused  a  moment.  **  George,  you  will 
come  and  see  me  ?  " 
"  Oh,  of  course  I  will." 
"A  great  deal  I  can  bear;  a  great 
deal  I  have  borne ;  but  do  not  be  a 
coward.  I  knew  you  before  she  did, 
and  have  loved  you  better,  and  have 
treated  you  better  than  ever  she  will  do. 
Of  course  you  will  come  1 " 

He  promised  her  that  he  would,  and 
then  went  from  her. 
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On  tiie  Saturday  moming  Captain 
Stubber  was  made  temporarily  happy 
by  the  most  unexpected  receipt  of  live 
hundred  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   HUNT   BECOMES   HOT. 

September  passed  away  with  Captain 
Hotspur  very  unpleasantly.      He   had 
various  interviews  with  Captain  Stubber, 
with  Mr.  Hart,  and  with  other  creditors, 
and  found  very  little  amusement.  Lady 
Altringham  had  written  to  him  again, 
advising  him  strongly  to  make  out  a 
complete  list  of  his  debts,  and  to  send 
them  boldly  to  Sir  Harry.     He  endea- 
voured to  make  out  the  list,  but  had 
hardly  the  audacity  to  do  it  even  for  his 
own  information.     When  the   end   of 
September  had  come,  and  he  was  pre- 
paring himself  to  join  the  party  of  dis- 
tinguished pheasant-shooters  in  Norfolk, 
he  had  as  yet  sent  no  list  to  Sir  Harry, 
nor  had  he  heard  a  word  from  Humble- 
thwaite.  Certain  indications  had  reached 
him, — continued  to  reach  him  from  day 
to  day, — that  Mr.  Boltby  was  at  work, 
but  no  communication  had  been  made 
actually  to  himself  even  by  Mr.  Boltby. 
When  and  how  and  in  what  form  he  was 
expected   to  send  the  schedule  of  his 
debts  to  Sir  Harry  he  did  not  know ;  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  time 
came  for  his  departure  from  town,  he 
had  sent  no  such  schedule  at  alL     His 
sojourn,  however,  with  the  distinguished 
party  was  to  last  only  for  a  week,  and 
then  he  would  really  go  to  work.     He 
would   certainly   himself  write   to  Sir 
Harry  before  the  end  of  October. 

In  the  meantime  there  came  other 
troubles, — various  other  troubles.  One 
other  trouble  vexed  him  sore.  There 
came  to  him  a  note  from  a  gentleman 
^vith  whom  his  acquaintance  was  familiar 
though  slight, — as  follows  :— 

"Dear  Hotspur, — Did  I  not. meet 
you  at  the  last  Goodwood  meeting  1  If 
you  don't  mind,  pray  answer  me  the 
question.     You  will  remember,  I  do  not 


doubt,  that  I  did ;  that  I  lost  my  money 
too,  and  paid  it. — ^Yours  ever, 

"F.  Stackpoolb." 

He   understood   it  all  immediately. 
The  Stackpooles  had  been  at  Humble- 
thwaite.     But  what  business  had   the 
man  to  write  letters  to  him  with  the 
object  of  getting  him  into  trouble  ?    He 
did  not  answer  the  note,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  annoyed  him  much.     And  then 
there  was  another  great  vexation.     He 
was  now  running  low  in  funds  for  pro- 
sent  use.     He  had  made  what  he  feared 
was  a  most  useless  outlay  in  satisfying 
Stubber's  immediate  greed  for  money, 
and  the  effect  was,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  week  in  September  he  found 
himself  with   hardly  more  than  fifty 
sovereigns  in  his  possession,  which  would 
be  considerably  reduced  before  he  could 
leave  town.      He  had  been  worse  off 
before, — very  much  worse  ;  but  it  was 
especially  incumbent   on  him  now  to 
keep  up  that  loak  of  high  feather  which 
cannot  be    maintained    in    its    proper 
brightness  without  ready  cash.  He  must 
take    a  man-servant  with  him   among 
the  distinguished  guests ;  he  must  fee 
gamekeepers,  pay  railway  fares,  and  have 
loose  cash  about   him   for  a  hundred 
purposes^     He  wished  it  to  be  known 
that  he  was  going  to  marry  his  cousin. 
He  might  find  some  friend  with  softer 
heart  than  Altringham,  who  would  lend 
him  a  few  hundreds  on  being  made  to 
believe  in  this  brilliant  destiny  ;  but  a 
roll  of  bank-notes  in  his  pocket  would 
greatly  aid  him  in  making  the  destiny 
credible.  Fifty  pounds,  as  he  well  knew, 
would  melt  away  from  him  like  snow. 
The  last  fifty   pounds   of  a   thousand 
always   goes  quicker  than  any  of  the 
nineteen  other  fifties. 

Circumstances  had  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  attend  the  Leger  this  year, 
but  he  had  put  a  little  money  on  it. 
The  result  had  done  nothing  for  or 
against  him, — except  this,  that  whereas 
he  received  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
paying  only  a  portion  of  what  ho  had 
lost.  With  reference  to  the  remainder, 
he  wrote  to  ask  his  friend  if  it  would  be 
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quite  the  same  if  the  money  were  paid 
at  Christmas.  If  not,  of  course  it  should 
be  sent  at  once.  The  friend  was  one  of 
the  Altringham  set,  who  had  been  at 
Castle  Corry,  and  who  had  heaid  of 
George's  hopes  in  reference  to  his  cousin. 
George  added  a  postscript  to  his  letter : 
"This  kind  of  thing  will  be  over  for 
me  very  soon.  I  am  to  be  a  Benedict, 
and  the  house  of  Humblethwaite  and 
the  title  are  to  be  kept  together.  I 
know  you  will  congratulate  me.  My 
cousin  is  a  charming  girl,  and  worth  all 
that  I  shall  lose  ten  times  over."  It 
was  impossible,  he  thought,  that  the 
man  should  refuse  him  credit  for  eighty 
pounds  till  ChristmaSy  when  the  man 
should  know  that  ho  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  20,000^.  a  year !  But  the 
man  did  refuse.  The  man  wrote  back 
to  say  that  he  did  not  understand  this 
kind  of  thing  at  all,  and  that  he  wanted 
his  money  at  once.  George  Hotspur 
sent  the  man  his  money,  not  without 
many  curses  on  the  illiberality  of  such 
a  curmudgeon.  Was  it  not  cruel  that 
a  fellow  would  not  give  him  so  trifling 
an  assistance  when  he  wanted  it  so 
badly  ?  All  the  world  seemed  to  con- 
spire to  hurt  him  just  at  this  most 
critical  moment  of  his  life  !  In  many 
of  his  hardest  emergencies  for  ready 
money  he  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Morton. 
But  even  he  felt  that  just  at  present  he 
could  not  ask  her  for  more. 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  amount  of 
cash  was  made  to  be  forthcoming  before 
he  took  his  departure  for  Norfolk.  In 
the  course  of  the  preceding  spring  he 
had  met  a  young  gentleman  in  Mr. 
Hart's  small  front  parlour,  who  was  there 
upon  ordinary  business.  He  was  a  young 
gentleman  with  good  prospects,  and  with 
some  command  of  ready  money  ;  but  he 
liked  to  live,  and  would  sometimes  want 
^Ir.  Hart's  assistance.  His  name  was 
Walker,  and  though  he  was  not  exactly 
one  of  that  class  in  which  it  delighted 
Captain  Hotspur  to  move,  nevertheless 
he  was  not  altogether  disdained  by  that 
well-born  and  well-bred  gentleman.  On 
the  third  of  October,  the  day  before  he 
left  London  to  join  his  distinguished 
friends    in    Norfolk,   George    Hotapur 


changed  a  cheque  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pounds  at  Mr.  Walker's  banker's. 
Poor  Mr.  Walker !  But  Cousin  G<5orge 
went  down  to  Norfolk  altogether  in 
high  feather.  K  there  were  play,  he 
would  play.  He  would  bet  about  pull- 
ing straws  if  he  could  And  an  adversary 
to  bet  with  him.  He  could  chink 
sovereigns  about  at  his  ease,  at  any  rate, 
during  the  week.  Cousin  George  liked 
to  chink  sovereigns  about  at  his  ease. 
And  this  point  of  greatness  must  be 
conceded  to  him, — that,  however  black 
might  loom  the  clouds  of  the  coming 
sky,  he  could  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the 
hour. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Boltby  was  at 
work,  and,  before  Cousin  George  had 
shot  his  last  pheasant  in  such  very  good 
company.  Sir  Harry  was  up  in  town 
assisting  Mr.  Boltby.  How  things  had 
gone  at  Humblethwaite  between  Sir 
Harry  and  his  daughter  must  not  be 
told  on  this  page  ;  but  the  reader  may 
understand  that  nothing  bad  as  yet 
occurred  to  lessen  Sir  Harry's  objection 
to  the  match.  There  had  been  some 
correspondence  between  Sir  Harry  and 
Mr.  Boltby,  and  Sir  Harr}'  had  come  up 
to  town.  When  the  reader  learns  that 
on  the  very  day  on  which  Cousin  George 
and  his  servant  were  returning  to  Lon- 
don by  the  express  train  from  Norfolk, 
smoking  many  cigars  and  drinking  many 
glasses, — George  of  sherry,  and  the  ser- 
vant probably  of  beer  and  spirits  alter- 
nately,—  each  making  himself  happy 
with  a  novel ;  Greorge's  novel  being 
French,  and  that  of  the  servant  English 
sensational, — the  reader,  when  he  learns 
that  on  this  very  day  Sir  Harry  had 
interviews  with  Captain  Stubber  and 
also  with  Mrs.  I^Iorton,  will  be  disposed 
to  think  that  things  were  not  going 
very  well  for  Cousin  George.  But  then 
the  reader  does  not  as  yet  know  the 
nature  of  the  persistency  of  Emily 
Hotspur. 

What  Sir  Harry  did  with  Captain 
Stubber  need  not  be  minutely  described. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cousin 
George  was  not  spared  by  the  Captain, 
and  that  when  he  understood  what 
might  be  the  result  of  telling  the  truth, 
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he  told  all  that  he  knew.  In  that 
matter  of  the  500/.  Cousin  George 
had  really  been  ill-treated.  The  pay- 
ment had  done  him  no  sort  of  service 
whatever.  Of  Captain  Stubber's  inter- 
view with  Sir  Harry  nothing  further 
need  now  be  said.  But  it  must  be 
explained  that  Sir  Harry,  led  astray  by 
defective  information,  made  a  mistake 
in  regard  to  Mrs.  Morton,  and  found  out 
his  mistake.  He  did  not  much  like 
Mrs.  Morton,  but  he  did  not  leave  her 
without  an  ample  apology.  From  Mrs. 
Morton  he  learned  nothing  whatever 
in  regard  to  Cousin  George, — ^nothing 
but  this,  that  Mrs.  Morton  did  not 
deny  that  she  was  acquainted  with 
Captain  Hotspur.  Mr.  Boltby  had 
learned,  however,  that  Cousin  George 
had  drawn  the  money  for  a  cheque  pay- 
able to  her  order,  and  he  had  made  him- 
self nearly  certain  of  the  very  nature  of 
the  transaction. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  George's  re- 
turn he  was  run  to  ground  by  Mr.  Boltby 's 
confidential  clerk,  at  the  hotel  behind 
the  club.  It  was  so  early,  to  George 
at  least,  that  he  was  still  in  bed.  But 
the  clerk,  who  had  breakfasted  at  eight, 
been  at  his  office  by  nine,  and  had 
worked  hard  for  two  hours  and  a  half 
since,  did  not  think  it  at  all  early. 
George,  who  knew  that  his  pheasant- 
shooting  pleasure  was  past,  and  that 
immediate  trouble  was  in  store  for  him, 
had  consoled  himself  over-night  with  a 
good  deal  of  curagoa  and  seltzer  and 
brandy,  and  had  taken  these  comforting 
potations  after  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
He  was,  consequently,  rather  out  of 
sorts  when  he  was  run  to  ground  in  his 
very  bedroom  by  Boltby's  clerk.  He 
was  cantankerous  at  first,  and  told  the 
clerk  to  go  and  be  d — d.  The  clerk 
pleaded  Sir  Harry.  Sir  Harry  was  in 
town,  and  wanted  to  see  his  cousin.  A 
meeting  must,  of  course,  be  arranged. 
Sir  Harry  wished  that  it  might  be  in 
Mr.  Boltby's  private  room.  When 
Cousin  George  objected  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  have  any  interview  with  Sir 
Harry  in  presence  of  the  lawyer,  the 
clerk  very  humbly  explained  that  the 
private  room  would  be  exclusively  for 


the  service  of  the  two  gentlemen.  Sick 
as  he  was.  Cousin  George  knew  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  quarrelling 
with  Sir  Harry.  Though  Sir  Harry 
should  ask  for  an  interview  in  presence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  must  go  to  it. 
He  made  the  hour  as  late  as  he  could, 
and  at  last  three  o'clock  was  settled. 

At  one,  Cousin  George  was  at  work 
upon  his  broiled  bones  and  tea  laced 
with  brandy,  having  begun  his  meal 
with  soda  and  brandy.  He  was  alto* 
gether  dissatisfied  with  himself  Had 
he  known  on  the  preceding  evening 
what  was  coming,  he  would  have  dined 
on  a  mutton  chop  and  a  pint  of  sheny, 
and  have  gone  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock. 
He  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and 
saw  that  he  was  bloated  and  red^ — and  a 
thing  foul  to  behold.  It  was  a  matter 
of  boast  to  him, — ^the  most  pernicious 
boast  that  ever  a  man  made, — that  in 
twenty-four  hours  he  could  rid  himself 
of  all  outward  and  inward  sign  of  any 
special  dissipation ;  but  the  twenty-four 
hours  were  needed,  and  now  not  twelve 
were  allowed  him !  Nevertheless,  he 
kept  his  appointment.  He  tried  to  in- 
vent some  He  which  he  might  send  by  a 
commissioner,  and  which  might  not  ruin 
him.  But  he  thought  upon  the  whole 
that  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  go. 

When  he  entered  the  room  he  saw  at 
a  glance  that  there  was  to  be  war, — war 
to  the  knife, — ^between  him  and  Sir 
Harry.  He  perceived  at  once  that  if  it 
were  worth  his  while  to  go  on  with  the 
thing  at  all,  he  must  do  so  in  sole  de- 
pendence  on  the  spirit  and  love  of  Emily 
Hotspur.  Sir  Harry  at  their  first  greet- 
ing declined  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
and  called  him  Captain  Hotspur. 

"Captain  Hotspur,"  he  said,  "in  a 
word,  imderstand  that  there  must  be  no 
further  question  of  a  marriage  between 
you  and  my  daughter." 

"  Why  not.  Sir  Harry  t" 

"Because,    sir **    and    then    he 

paused — "I  would  sooner  see  my  girl 
dead  at  my  feet  than  entrust  her  to  such 
a  one  as  you.  It  was  true  what  you 
said  to  me  at  Humblethwaite.  There 
would  have  been  something  very  alluring 
to  me  in  the  idea  of  joining  the  property 
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and  the  title  together.  A  man  will  pay 
much  for  such  a  whim.  I  would  not 
unwillingly  have  paid  very  much  in 
money;  hut  I  am  not  so  infamously 
wicked  as  to  sacrifice  my  daughter  ut- 
terly hy  giving  her  to  one  so  utterly 
unworthy  of  her  as  you  are." 

"  I  told  you  that  I  was  in  deht,  Sir 
Harry." 

"  I  wanted  no  telling  as  to  that ;  hut 
I  did  want  telling  as  to  your  mode  of 
life,  and  I  have  had  it  now.  You 
had  hetter  not  press  me.  You  had  better 
see  ^Ir.  Boltby.  He  will  tell  you  what 
I  am  willing  to  do  for  you  upon  re- 
ceiving your  written  assurance  that  you 
will  never  renew  your  o£fer  of  marriage 
to  Miss  Hotspur.'* 

"  I  cannot  do  that,"  said  Cousin 
George,  hoarsely. 

"Then  I  shall  leave  you  ivith  your 
creditors  to  deal  with  as  they  please.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  suggest  myself, 
and  I  would  recommend  that  vou  should 
see  Mr.  Boltby  before  you  leave  the 
chambers," 

"What  does  my  cousin  sayt"  he 
asked. 

"  AVere  vou  at  Goodwood  last  meet- 
ing  1"  asked  Sir  Harry.  "  But  of  course 
you  were," 

"I  was,"  he  answered.  He  was  ob- 
liged to  acknowledge  so  much,  not  quite 
knowing  what  Stackpoole  might  have 
said  or  done.   *'But  I  can  explain  that," 

*•  There  is  no  need  whatever  of  any 
explanation.  Do  you  generally  borrow 
monev  from  such  ladies  as  ^Irs.  Mor- 

m 

tont"  Cousin  George  blushed  when 
this  question  was  asked,  but  made  no 
answer  to  it  It  was  one  that  he  could 
not  ans^^r.  *'  But  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence. Captain  Hotspur.  I  mention  these 
things  only  to  let  you  feel  that  I  know 
you,  I  must  decline  any  further  sj^eech 
with  you.  I  strongly  advise  you  to  see 
Mr.  Boltbv  at  once.     Good  afternoon.** 


So  saying,  the  Baronet  withdrew 
quickly,  and  Cousin  George  heard  him 
shut  the  door  of  the  chambers. 

After  considering  the  matter  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Cousin  George  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  see  the 
lawyer.  No  harm  could  come  to  him 
from  seeing  the  lawyer.  He  was  clo- 
seted with  Mr.  Boltby  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  before  he  left  the  chamber 
had  been  forced  to  confess  to  things  of 
which  he  had  not  thought  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Boltby  should  ever  have  heard. 
Mr.  Boltby  knew  the  whole  stoiy  of  the 
money  raised  on  the  commission,  of  the 
liabilities  to  both  Hart  and  Stubber,  and 
had  acquainted  himself  with  the  history 
of  Lord  Baldebeque's  cheque.  Mr. 
Boltby  was  not  indignant,  as  had  been 
Sir  Harry,  but  intimated  it  as  a  thing 
beyond  dispute  that  a  man  who  had 
done  such  things  as  could  be  proved 
against*  Cousin  Greorge, — and  as  would 
imdoubtedly  be  proved  against  him  if 
he  would  not  give  up  his  pursuit  of  the 
heiress, — must  be  disposed  of  with  se* 
verity,  unless  he  retreated  at  once  of  his 
own  accord.  Mr.  Boltby  did  indeed 
hint  something  about  a  criminal  proee- 
tion,  and  utter  ruin,  and, — incarceration. 

But  if  Geoi^  Hotspur  would  renounce 
his  cousin  utterly, — putting  his  renun- 
ciation on  paper,— Sir  Harry  would  pay 
all  his  debts  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  would  allow  him  four 
hundred  a  year  on  condition  that  he 
would  live  out  of  England,  and  would 
leave  him  a  further  sum  of  twen^ 
thousand  pounds  by  his  will,  on  condL 
tion  that  no  renewed  cause  of  offence 
were  given. 

''  You  had  better,  perhaps,  go  home 
and  think  about  it,  Mr.  Hotspur,"  said 
the  lawver. 

Cousin  George  did  go  away  and 
about  it 


7\>  he  contiHwd. 
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The  Nonconformists  of  England  owe  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  Those  who  are  compelled,  in 
many  cases  with  great  reluctance  and  at 
no  small  sacrifice,  to  stand  outside  the 
historic  National  Church,  must  gladly 
welcome  the  help  of  any  one  who  will 
make  a  position,  in  itself  so  invidious 
and  painful,  better  understood  by  the 
educated  laity  of  the  country.  The 
principles  which  form  the  essence  of 
Nonconformity,  and  lend  to  it  all  its 
permanent  strength,  are  in  constant 
danger  of  becoming  overlain  and  hidden 
from  view  by  very  subordinate  and  un- 
essential peculiarities  of  diction  and 
usage.  And  those  within  the  various 
dissenting  bodies,  to  whom  these  have 
become  by  long  familiarity  inwoven 
with  all  their  modes  of  thought,  are  very 
tipt  to  exalt  them  to  a  position  to  which 
they  have  no  just  claim.  So  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  real  thankfulness  when  a 
man  of  consummate  culture  and  ability 
steps  forward  to  bring  out  the  funda- 
mental truths  once  more  into  broad 
clear  light,  and  does  this  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  fail  to  challenge  the  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  laymen.  And  I  say 
again,that  just  this  gratitude  is  due,  at  the 
present  time,  to  Mr.  Arnold.  That  the 
atervice  he  has  done  is  partly,  it  may  be 
mainly,  unconscious  is  quite  a  secondary 
matter.  It  was  not  the  intention  with 
which  Balaam  went  to  the  summit  of 
Poor,  but  the  meaning  of  the  words 
that  he  there  uttered,  which  found  him 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Chosen 
People.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
say  that  Mr.  Arnold  took  up  his  pai^ 
able  with  any  intention  of  cursing: 
certainly  he  has  not  failed  to  bless 
altogether.  It  is  true  that  in  throwing 
up  his  breastworks  and  strengthening 


his  position  with  all  the  resources  of 
strategic  skill,  he  has  thought  he  was 
doing  it  in  the  face  of  an  enemy ;  and, 
failing  to  recognise  the  uniform  of  his 
allies,  he  has  not  seen  that  all  his  exer- 
tions have  been  directed  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ground  that  they  have  long 
been  holding  in  the  face  of  terrible  but 
ever-diminishing  odds.  But  still  the 
work  has  been  done,  and  those  who  are 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  it  are  bound  to 
render  their  hearty  acknowledgments 
for  the  zeal  and  ability  which  have 
rendered  its  execution  possible. 

The  first  position  for  which  we  owe 
Mr.  Arnold  thanks  is  the  definition  of 
ground  on  which  separation  is  right 
and  reasonable.  The  evils  of  schism 
are  so  great  in  themselves,  so  much 
more  lamentable  from  the  consequent 
evils  that  seem  almost  inseparable  from 
them,  that  we  need  to  have  if  brought 
before  us,  clearly  and  forcibly,  how 
great  must  be  the  compulsion  before  we 
have  any  right  to  risk  the  production  of 
them.  We  are  bound,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
justly  says,  to  be  very  sure  that  the 
separation  is  made  on  plain  points  of 
morals.  It  is  utterly  idle  to  suppose 
that  in  any  great  community,  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  there  can  be  a  perfect 
unity  of  thought  and  feeling.  To  take 
Mr.  Arnold's  own  instance,  what  can 
it  matter  whether  the  ordaining  bishop 
holds  precisely  the  same  opinions  upon 
the  sort  of  character  that  he  confers  in 
ordination,  which  the  candidate  himself 
holds  1  Or  what  can  it  matter  that  the 
candidate  has  to  receive  institution  into 
his  office  from  one  who  bears  a  name 
and  holds  a  position  which  he  does  not 
like  ?  **  The  office  itself,  and  his  own 
power  to  fill  it  usefully,  is  all  that 
really  matters  to  him.''     But  can  Mr. 
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Arnold  fail  to  see  that  here  comes  in 
"  a  plain  point  of  morals  "  ?  A  man  may 
be  desirous  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
higher  culture  of  his  fellow-men;  he 
may  be  profoundly  convinced  that  this 
higher  culture  is    only  possible  under 
the  conditions  of  a  church :    but    he 
may  hold  the   opinion  of  one   whose 
influence  has  been  widely  felt  outside 
as   well   as  inside    his  own  religious 
body,  that,  "  alas  !  a  Priest  is  that  which 
renders  a  church  impossible "  (Arnold's 
Life,  vol.  ii.  Appenc^  D).     What  does 
plain  morality  tecich  him  1     To  consent- 
to  assume  a  priestly  position,   which 
withers  at  the  root  all  that  he  looks 
upon  with  the  largest  hope?    Yet,  if 
not,  plain  morality   makes   separation 
inevitable.      Or,  supposing  that  he  has 
crossed    the  portals,  and   is    admitted 
into  the   sacred   office,  he  finds  it  one 
of  his  most  imperative  duties  to  take 
any  child  that  is  brought  to  him,  to 
pray  before  the  congregation  that  this 
child  may  be  regenerated,  to  say  over 
it  a  form  of  words  in  that  case  made 
and  provided,  and  to  render  thanks  as 
publicly  that  the  regeneration  has  been 
efiected.     Is  he  able  to  do  this  honestly  ? 
In  very  many  cases — Yes.     Then  he  is 
in  his  true  position.      But  in  hundreds 
of  cases  he  cannot.     Then  is  it  not  ''  a 
plain  point  of  morals  "  that  he  should 
refuse  to  do  so?  and  is  not  the  sepa- 
ration   in  all    such    cases    right    and 
reasonable )    Is  it  not  a  man's  first  duty, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  say  that  he  will 
not  be  untrue  to  his  own  highest  con- 
victions  ?    Mr.  Arnold  would  look  with 
righteous  scorn  upon   a    distinguished 
physicist   confessing  that  Science  con- 
tradicts  herself.     Is  scorn  less  righteous 
that  falls  upon  a  man  who  utters  thus 
solemnly  words  which  his  heart  does  not 
believe  1    The  world  may  have  been  too 
much    Hebraized,  and  sweetness    and 
light  may  yet  have  to  stream  in  upon 
us  from  the  fountain  of  Hellenic  grace. 
But  the  earliest  light  that  breaks  upon 
us  from   that  source  is  the  light  that 
flashes  from  the  eye  of  Achilles  as  he 
cries — i^Opog  yap  fioi  kcivoc  ofiw^  *AiBcu) 
vvX'Qcriy,    6c   x'    ^Ttpov    fity    icEvdy    ivl 
<f>pt(nv,  &XXo  il  eUrQ,     Plain  points  of 


morals  "  involve  the  very  essence  of  the 
Christian  Gospel,  and  the  very  ground 
on  which  the  Christian  Church  is  built;" 
and  plainer  moral  point  there  cannot  be 
than  that  a  man*s  words  shall  truthfully 
utter  his  thoughts.    Unity  is  justly  very 
dear,  but  it  is  a  precept  that  we  learn 
from   Hellas  as   well  as  from  Judea: 
Afiffiolv  oyroiv  tjilXoir  ocriov  irpoTifAdy  r/jv 
iiXriOeiay.      Mr.  Arnold  brings  forward 
once  more   the  argument  that  if   the 
Church  of  England  be  the  mere  lump 
of  sacerdotalism  and   ritualism  which, 
the  Puritans    reproach  it  with  being; 
they  are  free  to  come  into  it  with  their 
disregard  of  sacerdotaHsm  and  ritua- 
lism,  and  so  to  leaven  it    To  which 
the    old   answer    can    only    be    once 
more    given :      it    is    impossible     for 
honest  men  to  consent  to  accept  for- 
mularies, which  they  believe  naturally 
and    legitimately    lead   to    the    errors 
against  which  they  feel  most  bound  to 
protest.      Mr.  Arnold  himself  combats 
the  rash  assertion  '<  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  meant  to  be  a  thoroughly 
Protestant  and  Evangelical,  and,  it  may 
be  said,  Calvinistic  Church."    It  is  just 
because  *it    is  not  any  one  of  these 
things  that  so  many,  who  would  gladly 
enter  it,  are  obliged  to  stay  outside; 
not,  be  it  well  understood,  because  it  is 
not  solely  Protestant  and  Evangelical,  as 
Mr.  Arnold  often  maintains,  but  because 
they  hold  it  to  contain  so  much  which 
is  absolutely  irreconcileable  with  Pro- 
testant and  Evangelical  doctrine.     And 
even  the  question   of   plain    morality 
opens  out  into  wider  fields  than  ndght 
at  first  appear.     It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  there  may  be  many  who  hold  yet 
stronger  opinions  upon  the  remnants  of 
Catholic  doctrine  still  to  be  found  in 
the  Anglican  formularies.     As  I  have 
said,  the  primary  and  insuperable  objec- 
tion is  to  the  use  of  words  by  those 
who  do  not  themselves  believe  them* 
The  Puritans  of  1662  would,  for  the 
most  part,  have  gladly  remained  within 
the  English  Church  if  they  had  had 
liberty  for  themselves  to  dispense  with 
forms  and  phrases  that  shocked  their 
consciences.    But  others  would  go  yet 
further.    They  would  say  that  the  dif- 
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ference    in  method  of   operation  and 
instruments    of  action  between   them- 
selves and  the    priestly  party  are    so 
far-reaching  and  inherent  as  to  make  it 
for  ever  impossible   that  they  should 
work  together  as  members  of  the  same 
body  :  for  that  this  would  produce  un- 
seemly collisions,  which   would  strike 
at  the  root  of  principles  of  morality, 
higher  even  than  mildness  and  sweet 
reasonableness.      If  asked  for  a  prece- 
dent for  a  course  of  conduct  so  different 
from  what  one    would    hope    to    find 
possible  among  professors  of  a  common 
faith,  they  would  point  to  the  Apostle 
Paul.      The    sacerdotal   school  of  the 
present  day  are  to  them  just  what  the 
Judaizers  were  to  him.      In   the   one 
case,  as  in  the  other,  they  believe  that 
limitations  are  being  attached  to  the 
Divine   goodness,   and  to  the  freedom 
of  men,  that  cannot  fail  in  the  long  run 
to  produce  the  darkest  results.      What 
position   is   it    possible    for   them    in 
common  honesty  to  take  up  other  than 
that  of  uncompromising  hostility, — if  it 
be  needful,  of  watchful  jealousy  ]     The 
Apostle  of  "  mildness  and  sweet  reason- 
ableness" used  language    towards  his 
opponents     of    startling    and     almost 
shocking  vehemence    (Gal.   v.    12),   of 
which  the  mildest  interpretation  is  that 
they  should  be   cast  out  utterly  from 
the  Christian  Church.      Is  it  conceiv- 
able  that   he    would  have    found    it 
possible    to  accept  a  system  of  dogma 
and  ritual   drawn  up  by  those  whom 
he    opposed  so  bitterly  1    And  if  this 
section    of  Puritans   is    charged    with 
bigoted  narrowness  in  looking   on  the 
Catholic  school  as  the   modern  repre- 
sentatives of  St.  Paul's  opponents,  they 
may    shelter    themselves    behind    the 
authority  of  one  whom  they,  too,  have 
learnt  to  reverence   deeply.     (Arnold's 
Life.     Chap,  viii  passim,) 

They  find  two  courses  open  to  them. 
The  one  they  believe  to  be  thickly 
beset  with  rocks  and  quicksands :  it 
is  possible  by  careful  and  judicious 
tacking  to  avoid  these,  but  the  larger 
proportion  of  those  who  set  out  on  the 
voyage  in  their  belief  make  shipwreck 
on  them.     The  other  is  clear  and  open 


sailing.  Which  are  they  bound  to 
select  for  themselves?  which  are  they 
bound  to  urge  upon  others]  It  is 
doubtless  possible  for  those  who  have 
vowed  to  be  guided  in  all  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Prayer-book  to  hold  to  Evan- 
geUcal  doctrine ;  but  for  every  one  who 
succeeds  in  doing  so  there  are  probably 
two  who  are  led,  by  what  appears  to  the 
vast  mfgority  of  educated  men  a  far  more 
natural  interpretation  of  these  formu- 
laries, to  Catholic  doctrines  on  the  priest* 
hood  and  the  sacraments.  To  the  Puritans, 
as  to  Mr.  Arnold,  the  doctrines  appear 
"unsound  andunedifying ;"  that  is,  griev- 
ous hindrances  in  the  way  of  building  up 
that  which  it  is  their  highest  hope  to  see 
one  day  rising  on  firm  foundations  and 
in  stately  grandeur.  Can  they  be  bound, 
by  any  supposed  necessary  pre-existence 
of  the  teachers  pledged  to  maintain 
these  doctrines,  to  place  themselves  be- 
neath their  guidance  ?  Is  it  not  a  plain 
point  of  morals  that  they  should  refuse 
to  do  so? 

But  what  has  been  said  hitherto 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  defence  of 
individuals  for  their  position,  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  out  the  force  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  assertion  that  separation  on 
plain  points  of  morals  is  right  and  rea- 
sonable. Yet  more  gratitude  is  due  for 
his  vigorous  defence  of  the  principle 
on  which  Independency  was  originally 
based,  and  by  which  it  must  hope  to 
live ;  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment. "The  very  existence  of  creeds 
side  by  side  with  Holy  Scripture — 
summaries  of  its  teaching,  yet  not  iden- 
tical with  it;  capable  of  being  proved  by 
it,  yet  received  before  it,  and  indepen- 
dent of  it ;  made  ours  by  baptism  when 
we  were  unconscious  ;  rehearsed  in  our 
names  as  our  belief;  taught  without 
doubt  or  faltering  as  the  truth  of  God  as 
much  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves ; 
inworked  into  our  spirit  by 'devotion; 
day  by  day  made  part  of  our  very  being, 
by  being  spoken  to  Almighty  God — 
shows  that  we  were  not  meant  ourselves 
to  have  any  choice  as  to  our  faith." 
Such  is  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Anglican  Church  by  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  divines;   and  such,  no  one 
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will  doubt,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
Anglican  theology  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  And  against  this  Puritanism 
protested  at  the  outset.  "  We  see  not 
all  things  yet,"  are  the  words  of  one  of 
its  founders,  "but  we  trust  the  Lord  hath 
yet  more  light  to  break  forth  from  His  Holy 
Word."  And  on  those  words  the  earliest 
Nonconformists  took  their  stand.  They 
were  asked  to  accept,  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit and  positive  manner  possible  to 
human  language,  articles  containing  some 
six  hundred  propositions  of  dogmatic 
theology,  and  a  liturgy  involving  at 
least  as  many  more  on  ecclesiastical 
questions  yet  more  vigorously  debated. 
And  they  refused  to  do  so.  They  had 
such  faith  in  a  living  Guide  and  Euler 
of  the  Church,  that  they  would  not  con- 
sent to  trammel  themselves  and  their 
descendants  with  formularies,  which 
would  have  been  to  them  the  most  dis- 
tinct expression  of  their  disbelief  in  His 
actual  and  continuous  teaching.  We 
thank  ^li.  Arnold  heartily  for  his  irre- 
sistible demonstration  that  they  were 
right  in  doing  so.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of 
the  Zeit  Geist,  when  they  would  have 
preferred  to  speak  of  a  Divine  Education 
of  the  race ;  but  the  thing  is  the  same 
though  the  name  be  changed.  The 
countless  influences  which  go  to  form 
the  spirit  of  an  age  would  have  been  re- 
garded by  them  as  the  means  by  which 
the  Head  of  the  Church  was,  accord- 
ing to  His  promise,  leading  it  into  all 
truth,  it  might  be  slowly,  but  certainly 
ever  leading  it  onward.  Any  formu- 
laries, tests,  or  subscriptions  which 
seemed  to  them  to  require  them  to  aban- 
don any  truth  to  which  they  felt  they 
had  been  guided  in  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  they  could  not  accept. 
Still  less  could  they  be  willing  to  accept 
a  body  of  dogma,  which  should  close 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  as  rigidly  as 
formularies  could,  to  the  further  deve- 
lopment of  truth,  which  they  believed 
had  yet  to  be  revealed.  They  believed 
in  the  present  more  than  in  the  past,  in 
the  future  more  than  in  the  present.  Is 
this  spirit  likely  to  be  less  open  to  the 
influences  of  the  Zeit  Geist  than  the  ever- 
reverted  gaze  of  Anglican  Catholicism  ? 


Suppose    an    enlightened  foreigner  to 
enter  this  country  in  quest  of  a  religious 
organization,  which  should  unite  in  the 
highest  degree  a  close  cohesion  in  prac- 
tical work  with  an  open  readiness  to 
receive  new  light  from  any  source  of 
higher  and  richer  culture.     He  is  shown 
on  the  one  hand  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, every  member  of  which  is 
bound  to  an  unswerving  adhesion,  in 
dogma  and  ritual,  to  symbols  and  rubrics 
that  date  from  a  far  distant  past.     If 
any  divergence  is   sanctioned  by  the 
lenient  interpretation  of  the  law  by  lay- 
men, who  refuse  to  impose  a  burden 
that  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were 
able  to  bear,  yet  he  finds  that  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  licence  thus  per- 
mitted are  met  with  the  bitterest  taunts 
on  the   part  of    their  more  obedient 
brethren.     On  the  other  hand,  he  finds 
scattered  throughout    the  country,  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers,  churches 
where  dogmatic  creeds  and  ritual  litur- 
gies   are    alike   unknown,   where   the 
teacher  is  freely  chosen  by  the  com- 
munity after  a  simple    confession    of 
faith,  made  in  words  that  he  has  him- 
self   selected,   often    in  those   of   the 
Apostles'  Creed,  rarely  indeed  in  the  creed 
assigned  to  St  Athanasins,  and  where 
he  is  able  to  speak,  within  certain  wide 
and  well-understood  limits,  all  his  freest 
and  largest  convictions,   trusted  as   a 
statesman  who  is  felt  to  have  the  power 
of  rule  is  trusted  by  the  commons  of  a 
democratic  nation.    Can  we  doubt  which 
of  the  two  he  would  judge  a  priori  the 
more  likely  to  satisfy  his  quest  %     But 
if  further  he  found  on  inquiry  that  of 
the   recognised   ofl&cers   of  the  former 
organization    the    vast    majority    had 
always  been  the  strongest  supporters  of 
the  party  whose  motto  was  stare  super 
antiquas  vias,  the  most  resolute  oppo- 
nents of  any  change  in  the  expression  of 
doctrinal  opinions,  while  of  the  presi- 
dents of  these   scattered   communities 
there  was  rarely  one  who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  party  of  progress  in  every 
department,   he  would  consider  his  a 
priori  judgment  had  met  the  fullest 
confirmation.      Imagine,  then,  his  as- 
tonishment when  he  found  that  the 
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gravest  charge  that  a  keen  and  able 
critic  of  the  latter  could  bring  against 
them  was  that  they  were  so  little  open 
to   development.      He    would    ask   in 
amazement  whether  it  were  possible  to 
devise  any  better  scheme  for  staying  the 
progress  of  development  than  to  impose 
an  elaborate  doctrinal  confession,  framed 
in  one  age,  but  clung  to  tenaciously  in 
another,  for  which  it  might  be  utterly 
unfitted,  by  reason  of  the  natural  con- 
servatism which  rightly  hallows  every- 
thing round  which  the  holiest  memories 
of  childhood  twine ;  and  whether  a  freer 
range  could  possibly  be  given  to  the 
growth  of  a  manifold  culture  than  by 
leaving  its  limits  to  be  determined  only 
by  the  judgment  of  a  community  open 
to  all  the  influences  of  the  genius  and 
the  elevated  aspirations  of  the  noblest 
among  its  members.  Mr.  Grote  has  shown 
us  in  his  "  History  of  Greece  "  that  the 
fault  of  a  democracy  certainly  does  not 
lie  in  any  want  of  trust  in  leaders  of 
power  and   capacity:   a  similar  lesson 
might  be  readily  drawn  from  the  history 
of  English  Puritanism  by  an  historian 
of  similar  width  of  learning  and  historic 
insight.     But  the  crowning  proof  of  the 
merit  of  the  system  would  yet  have  to 
be  added.     Mr.  Arnold  has  admirably 
pointed  out  the  danger  that  any  sect 
runs  of  raising  the  question  upon  which 
they  have  felt    themselves  bound    to 
separate  into  a  central  article  of  faith, 
and  crystallizing  immoveably  round  it 
The  early  Puritans  did  not  escape  this 
danger ;    and    to  the   evil    that    this 
must  have  produced  there  was  added 
the  narrowing  effect  of  inferior  social 
position    and  estimation,    often    of    a 
limited  provincial  society,  and  always  of 
a  shameful  exclusion  from  the  higher 
education  of  the  country.     Under  these 
circumstances  the  liberality  that,  by  Mr. 
Arnold's  own  confession,  distinguishes 
the  younger  generation  of  Nonconformist 
ministers,  is  surely  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  could  be  required  of  the  way 
in  which    this    freedom    leaves    them 
open  to  development.     We  may  admit 
very  readily  that  the  earliest  Puritans 
were  not  aJways  consistent  with  their 
own  fundamental  principles ;  had  they 


been  so,  where  would  have  been  the 
possibility  of  continuous  development  ? 
But  the  principles  were  there,  and  only 
wanted  fuller  expansion  and  a  heartier 
and  more  unvarying  acceptance,  to  leave 
Puritanism  open  on  every  side  to  the 
sweetening  and  enlightening  influences 
of  the  Zeit  Geist, 

The  fuller   expansion,   the   heartier 
acceptance,  we  believe,  has  coma     Mr. 
Arnold    writes    as    follows  : — "  Their 
truth  the  Puritans  exhibit  as  a  sort  of 
cast-iron   product,   rigid,   definite,   and 
complete,  which  they  have  got  once  for 
all,  and  which  can  no  longer  have  any- 
thing added  to  it,  or  anything  withdrawn 
from  it."     The  words  already  quoted 
from  John  Eobinson  are  perhaps  a  suffi- 
cient set-off  to  this  fancy  picture,  as  far 
as  regards  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
the  tense  is  the  present.    Then  let  us 
take  some  words  from  one  of  the  later 
writings  of  the  teacher  who  has  probably 
the  deepest  and  most  powerful  influence 
among    the    Independents    of    to-day. 
"The  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  dogmas. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  dogmatic... 
The  Church  has  rebelled  against  this 
want  of  dogmatism  in  the  Bible.     Full 
of  the  idolatrous  desire  to  find  more 
spiritual  resting-ground  on  ^Am^«,  instead 
of  on  the  living  God,  as  the  Spirit  may 
take  of  the  things  of  God,  and  show 
them  to  the  spiritual  faculty  of  man,  it 
has  fused  the  ore  of  Scripture  into  the 
metal  of  doctrine,  and  then,  much  as 
Aaron  made  the  golden  calf,  has  cast  it 
into  rigid  forms  of  dogma,  whose  mere 
rigidity  it  mistakes  for  the  force  of  life. 
It  has  thus  frustrated  the  very  purpose 
which  we  know  that  the  Lord  had  in 
view  in  giving  neither  a  code  of  laws  nor 
a  chain  of  dogmas,  but  a  living  history, 
as  His  Gospel  to  the  world."    (Kev.  J. 
Baldwin  Brown — "Idolatries,  Old  and 
New,"  pp.  110,  111.)     Surely  the  scorn 
which  Mr.  Arnold  pours  forth  so  freely 
on  the  body  which  sent  forth   words 
like  these,  and  hears  their  echo  ringing 
weekly  in  a  thousand  pulpits,  is  very 
like  an  attack  by  night  on  allied  forces. 
It  is  made  a  common  charge  against  the 
Nonconforming  bodies  that  they  have 
lately  changed  their  front,  that  they  have 
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given  up  the  Calvinism,  and  what  Mr. 
Arnold  somewhat  loosely  calls  the  Armi- 
nian  doctrine  of  justification,  for  which 
their  forefeithers  contended,  and  in  order 
to  have  any  raison  d'etre  have  taken  up 
a  position  with  regard  to  State-churches, 
which  these  same  forefathers  would  have 
detested.  The  raison  diire  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  at  least  preserved  the 
power  to  do  so  :  whether  they  have  done 
the  one  or  the  other,  to  the  extent  which 
Mr.  Arnold  asserts,  is  a  question  too 
wide  to  be  now  discussed.  If  any  intel- 
ligent Independent  were  asked  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  raison  dHUre  of  his 
body,  he  would  point,  I  suppose,  in  the 
first  place  to  the  absolute  necessi^  of  its 
existence^  so  long  as  the  Church  forced 
upon  him  subscriptions  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  make ;  but  a  further  and 
deeper  reason  would  be  found  in  his 
belief  in  the  principle  of  development. 
He  would  say  that  he  holds  it  to  be 
of  vital  necessity  for  the  interests  of 


spiritual  truth,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Zeit  Geist  should  not  be  stifled  at  its 
very  birth  by  the  imposition  of  detailed 
formularies,  imbued  with  the  metaphy- 
sics and  theology  of  a  widely  different 
age,  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Pusey  has  so  well 
put  it,  inworked  into  the  very  spirit  of 
every  faithful  member.  He  would  say 
that  the  evil  is  not  much  reduced  if  the 
formularies  are  self-contradictory :  and 
that  he  holds  the  only  refuge  from  such 
a  state  to  be  the  refuge  which  has  always 
been  found  the  safest  in  religion  as  well 
as  in  morality  and  politics,  the  intuitive 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  qualified 
judges.  In  all  that  he  holds  on  the 
priceless  value  of  free  development  be 
will  feel  a  grateful  confidence  in  the 
weighty  support  and  brilliant  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Arnold.  And  he  will  live  in 
hope  that  a  wider  and  more  accurate 
knowledge  will  enable  him  to  judge  more 
fairly  of  the  men  whose  principles  he 
defends  so  powerfully. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ARTICLE  "SCOTCH  SUTDENTS  AT  OXFORD,"  IN  NO.  129. 

Page  231,  line  11.— For  "  Edward  II."  read  **  Edward  III." 

Pcigt  235,  line  33. — For  "betterHhan  did  either  the  French  or  Italians  the  English,"  read 
*^  better  than  either  of  them  understood  the  French  or  Italian-English  which  the  South- 
country  students  used." 
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AMMERGAU:   AN  IDYLL.* 


'*  Where  is  he  gonet  0  men  and  maidenia,  where 
Is  gone  the  fairest  amid  all  the  fairt 
Mine  eyes  desire  him,  and  with  dawning  day 
My  heart  goes  forth  to  find  him  on  the  way." 

Ah,  how  that  mnsic  lingers,  and  again 
Betnms  the  dying  sweetness  of  the.  strain  1 
How  clearly  on  my  inner  sense  is  home 
The  fair  fresh  heanty  of  the  mountain  mom, 
And  cries  of  flocks  afar,  and  mixed  with  these 
The  green  delightful  tumult  of  the  trees, — • 
The  hirds  that  o'er  us  from  the  upper  day 
Threw  flitting  shade,  and  went  their  airy  way, — 
The  hright-rohed  chorus  and  the  silent  throng, 
And  that  first  hurst  and  sanctity  of  song  1 

In  such  a  place  with  eager  faces  ftax 
Sat  men  of  old  in  bright  Athenian  air. 
Heard  in  such  wise  the  folk  of  Theseus  sing 
Their  welcome  to  the  world-forsaken  king, — 
Awaited  thus  between  the  murmuring  trees 
The  whisper  of  appeased  Eumenides, 
Till  breath  came  thick  and  eyes  no  more  could  see 
For  sweet  prevision  of  the  end  to  be. 

But  ah,  how  hard  a  task  to  set  again 
The  living  Christ  among  the  homes  of  men  1 
Have  we  not  grown  too  ftithless  or  too  wise 
For  this  old  tale  of  many  mysteries  t 
Will  not  this  passion  of  the  peasants  seem 
like  children's  tears  for  tenor  of  a  dream  f — 

^'Hosanna !  whoso  in  the  Highest  Name, 
Hosanna !  cometh  as  Elias  came, 
Him  Israel  hails  and  honours,  Israel  showers 
Before  him  all  her  hopes  and  all  her  flowers."-— 

0  Son  of  Ood !  0  blessed  vision,  stay  1 
0  be  my  whole  life  centred  in  to-day  1 
Ah,  let  me  dream  that  this  indeed  is  He^ 
Mine  eyes  desired  Him,  and  at  last  they  see ! 

Then  as  some  loving  wife,  whose  lord  has  come 
Wounded  but  safe  from  a  &t  battle  home^ 
Yet  must  before  the  da/s  declining  go 
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On  a  like  quest  against  another  foe, — 

With  throbbing  breast  his  kingly  voice  she  hears, 

Her  eager  gaze  is  dazzled  with  her  tears, 

Nor  clearly  can  she  place  his  tales  apart 

For  the  overwhelming  passion  of  her  heart, 

For  joy  and  love,  for  pity  and  for  pain, 

For  thinking  "  He  is  come,  he  goes  again !  ' 

In  such  confusion  of  the  soul  I  saw 
Their  mighty  pictures  of  the  vanished  Law, 
Which,  as  they  held,  that  Law  to  Gospel  bound 
With  mystic  meaning  and  design  profound : — 
Joseph  by  Dothan  and  the  shepherd's  well,  - 
Tobias  in  the  hand  of  Eaphael, — 
The  crowding  people  who  with  joy  descry 
The  food  of  angels  fluttering  from  the  sky; — 
Ah,  sweet  that  still  upon  this  earth  should  be 
So  m^y  simple  souls  in  holy  glee, 
Such  maids  and  men,  unknowing  shame  or  guile, 
Whose  whole  bright  nature  beams  into  a  smile ! 

Thro'  all  these  scenes  the  fateful  story  ran. 
And  the  grave  presence  of  the  Son  of  Man  ; 
There  was  the  evening  feast,  remembered  long. 
The  mystic  act  and  sacramental  song; 
There  was  the  dreadful  garden,  rock  and  tree, 
Waker  and  sleepers  in  Gethsemane; — 
The  selfsame  forms  that  I  so  oft  had  seen 
Shrined  the  portcullis  and  the  rose  between, 
When  heaven's  cold  light  in  cheerless  afternoon 
Changed  while  we  knelt  from  sun  to  ghostly  moon. 
And  one  there  was  who  on  his  deeds  could  draw 
A  gaze  that  half  was  horror,  half  was  awe, 
Who  when  the  supper  of  the  Lord  was  spread 
Drank  of  the  cup  and  ate  the  broken  bread. 
And  then,  with  night  without  him  and  within, 
Went  forth  and  sinned  the  unutterable  sin. 

Better  if  never  on  his  ways  had  shone 
The  Light  which  is  men's  life  to  look  upon; 
If  he  had  worn  a  torpid  age  away 
In  the  poor  gains  and  pleasures  of  the  day, 
From  toil  to  toil  had  been  content  to  go, 
Nor  ever  aim  so  high  or  fall  so  low! 

But,  when  he  saw  the  Christ,  he  thought  to  fly 
His  own  base  self  and  selfish  misery; 
He  trusted  that  before  those  heavenly  eyes 
All  shameful  thoughts  were  as  a  dream  that  dies. 
And  iiew  life  opened  on  him,  great  and  free, 
And  love  on  earth  and  paradise  to  be. 
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But  ah  !  thro'  all  men  some  base  impulse  runs, 
(The  brute  the  father  and  the  men  the  sons,) 
Which  if  one  harshly  sets  him  to  subdue, 
With  fiercer  insolence  it  boils  anew  : 
He  ends  the  worst  who  with  best  hope  began  : 
How  hard  is  this !  how  like  the  lot  of  man ! 

When  this  man's  best  desire  and  highest  aim 
Had  ended  in  the  deed  of  traitorous  shame, 
When  to  his  bloodshot  eyes  grew  wild  and  dim 
The  stony  faces  of  the  Sanhedrim, — 
When  in  his  rage  he  could  no  longer  bear 
Men's  voices  nor  the  sunlight  nor  the  air, 
Nor  sleep,  nor  waking,  nor  his  own  quick  breath, 
Nor  God  in  heaven,  nor  anything  but  death, — 
I  bowed  my  head,  and  through  my  fingers  ran 
Tears  for  the  end  of  that  Iscariot  man, 
Lost  in  the  hopeless  struggle  of  the  soul 
To  make  the  done  undone,  the  broken  whole. 

0  brother !  howsoever,  wheresoe'er 
Thou  hid  est  now  the  hell  of  thy  despair, 
Hear  that  one  heart  can  pity,  one  can  know 
With  thee  thy  hopeless  solitary  woe. 

But  when  the  treacherous  deed  was  planned  and  done, 
The  soldiers  gathered,  and  the  shame  begun. 
Thereat  the  indignant  heavens  in  fierce  disdain 
Blew  down  a  rushing  and  uproarious  rain ; 
The  tall  trees  wailed ;  ill-heard  and  scarcely  seen 
Were  Jew  and  Koman  those  rough  gusts  between, 
Only  unmoved  one  still  and  towering  form 
Made,  as  of  old,  a  silence  in  the  storm. 

Then  was  the  cross  uplifted ;  strange  to  see 
That  final  sign  of  sad  humanity ; 
For  men  in  childhood  for  their  worship  chose 
The  primal  force  by  which  as  men  they  rose; 
Then  round  their  homes  they  bade  with  boyish  grace 
The  hanging  Bacchus  swing  his  comely  face ; 
And  now,  grown  old,  they  can  no  more  disdain 
To  look  full-front  upon  the  eyes  of  Pain, 
But  must  all  comers  of  the  champaign  fill 
With  bleeding  images  of  this  last  ill. 
Must  on  yon  mountain's  pinnacle  enshrine 
A  crucifix,  the  dead  for  the  divine. 

Yet  never  picture,  wonderfully  well 
By  hands  of  DUrer  drawn  or  Eafaelle, 
Nor  wood  by  shepherds  that  one  art  who  know 
Carved  in  long  nights  behind  the  drifted  snow. 
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Could  with  such  holy  soirows  flood  and  fill 

The  eyes  made  glimmering  and  the  heart  made  still, 

As  that  pale  form  whose  outstretched  limbs  so  long 

Made  kingship  of  the  infamy  of  wrong, 

O'er  whose  thorn-twined  majestic  brows  ran  down 

Blood  for  anointing  from  the  bitter  crown. 

Then  from  the  lips  of  David's  Son  there  brake 
Such  phrase  as  David  in  the  Spirit  spake, — 
Ay,  and  four  words  with  such  a  meaning  fraught 
As  seemed  an  answer  to  my  inmost  thought ; — 
O  dreadful  cry,  and  by  no  seer  foreshewn, 
**  My  Grod,  my  God,  I  die  and  am  alone ! " 

Where  is  he  gone?  0  men  and  maidens,  where 
Is  gone  the  fairest  amid  all  the  fair  1 
Mine  eyes  desire  him,  and  with  dawning  day 
My  heart  goes  forth  to  find  him  on  the  way. 

n. 

I,  having  seen,  for  certain  days  apart 
Fared  with  a  silent  memory  at  my  hearty 
And  in  me  great  compassion  grew  for  them 
Who  looked  upon  that  feigned  Jerusalem, 
For  I  and  all  those  thousands  seemed  to  be 
Like  other  thousands  once  in  Gralilee, 
Save  that  no  miracle's  divine  surprise 
Met  in  the  desert  our  expectant  eyes. 
No  answer  calmed  our  eager  hearts  enticed 
By  the  mere  name  and  very  look  of  Christ. 

So  fondly  in  all  ages  man  will  cling 
To  the  least  shadow  of  a  Friend  and  King, 
To  the  faint  hope  of  one  to  share,  to  know 
The  aspiration  and  the  inner  woe, — 
Forgetting  that  the  several  souls  of  men 
Are  not  like  parted  drops  which  meet  again 
When  the  tree  shakes  and  to  each  other  run 
The  kindred  crystals  glittering  into  one, — 
But  like  those  twin  revolving  stars  which  bear 
A  double  solitude  thro'  the  utmost  air; 
For  these  albeit  their  lit  immingled  rays 
Be  living  beryl,  living  chrysoprase, 
Tho'  burning  orb  on  orb  shall  whirl  and  throw 
Her  amethystine  and  her  golden  glow, 
Yet  must  they  still  their  separate  pathways  keep 
And  sad  procession  thro*  the  eternal  deep, 
Apart,  together,  must  forever  roll 
Bound  a  void  centre  to  an  unknown  goal 
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And  thus  I  mused,  and  as  men's  musings  will 
Come  round  at  last  to  their  own  sorrows  still, 
So  mine,  who  in  such  words  as  these  began 
To  mourn  the  solitary  fate  of  man. 

"  Thou,  Virgil,  too,  wouldst  gladly  have  been  laid 
In  forest-arches  of  Thessalian  shade. 
Or  on  Laconian  lawns  have  watched  all  day 
The  fleet  and  fair  Laconian  maidens  play. 
Till  from  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  was  shed 
Deep  sleep  upon  thy  limbs  and  kingly  head. 
And  Mother  Earth  diffused  with  calm  control 
Peace  on  her  sweetest  and  her  saddest  soul. 
There  'mid  the  peasants  thou  hadst  dwelt  with  joy 
The  goatherd  or  the  reaper  or  the  boy, 
Hadst  changed  thy  fate  for  theirs,  if  change  could  be, 
And  given  for  love  thy  sad  supremacy. 

"Wert  thou  not  wise,  my  Master  t  better  far 
To  live  with  them  and  be  as  these  men  are; 
Better  'mid  Phyllis  and  Lycoris  set^ — 
Their  soft  eyes  darker  than  the  violet, — 
With  them  to  smile  and  sing,  for  them  to  bear 
The  lover's  anguish  and  the  fond  despair^ 
Than  thus  to  feel,  forever  and  forlorn, 
The  passions  set  new-risen  and  die  new-bom. 

For  some  men  linger  in  their  loves,  but  I 
So  soon  have  finished  and  so  fast  go  by ; 
Nay,  nor  in  answering  gaze  of  friends  can  find 
The  one  soul  looking  through  the  double  mind : 
I  love  them,  but  beneath  their  tenderest  tone 
This  lonely  heart  is  not  the  less  alone ; 
I  love  them,  but  betwixt  their  souls  and  me 
Are  shadowy  mountains  and  a  sounding  sea. 

Oh  heart  that  oftentimes  wouldst  gladly  win 
The  whole  world's  love  thy  narrow  walls  within, 
Wouldst  answer  speech  with  silence,  sighs  with  sighs, 
Tears  with  the  effluence  of  enchanted  eyes, — 
Then  oftentimes  in  bitterness  art  fain 
To  cast  that  love  to  the  four  winds  again^ 
For  indignation  at  the  gulfs  that  bar 
For  ever  soul  from  soul  as  star  from  star! 
Sweet  are  the  looks  and  words,  the  sigh  and  kiss. 
But  can  the  live  soul  live  by  these  or  this) — 
From  her  sad  temple  she  beholds  in  vain 
The  dose  caresses  and  the  yearning  strain; — 
Who  reaches,  who  attains  hert  who  has  known 
Her  queenly  presence  and  her  tender  tone  I 
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What  bmsli  has  painted,  or  what  song  has  snng 

Her  unbetrothed  beauty  ever-younji;  t 

Only  when  strange  musicians  softly  play 

The  ears  are  glad,  and  she  an  hour  as  they; — 

To  them  the  noise  is  heaven,  and  to  her 

A  shadowy  sweetness  and  a  dying  stir. 

Ay  and  sometimes,  to  such  as  seek  her  well, 

She  in  a  momentary  look  can  tell 

Somewhat  of  lonely  longings,  and  confess 

A  fragment  of  her  passion's  tenderness. 

Ah,  best  to  rest  ere  lore  with  worship  dies, 
Pause  at  the  first  encounter  of  the  eyes, 
Pass  on  and  dream  while  yet  both  souls  are  free, 
*  That  soul  I  could  have  loved,  if  love  could  be.* " 

Thus  I  lamented,  and  upon  me  fell 
A  sense  of  solitude  more  sad  than  hell^ 
As  one  forgot,  forsaken,  and  exiled 
Of  God  and  man,  from  woman  and  from  child: — 
Hui^h,  hush,  my  soul,  nor  let  thy  speech  draw  near 
That  last  and  incommunicable  fear; 
All  else  shall  poets  sing,  but  this  alone 
The  man  who  tells  it  never  can  have  known. 

Thank  God  !  this  dizzying  and  extreme  despair 
Not  one  short  hour  the  human  heart  can  bear^ 
For  with  that  woe  the  o'erburdened  spirit  soon 
Faints  in  the  dark  and  fails  into  a  swoon. 
The  body  sickens  with  the  slackening  breath, 
And  the  man  dies,  for  this  indeed  is  death. 
Lo  to  each  separate  soul  the  Eternal  King 
Hath  separate  ways  for  peace  and  comforting; 
Then  pardon  if  with  such  intent  I  tell 
The  bliss  which  in  my  low  estate  befell : — 
For  June  midnight  became  the  May  mid-mom, 
In  that  enchanting  home  where  I  was  bom, 
When  first  the  child-heart  woke,  the  child-eyes  knew 
The  bud  blush-roses  and  the  sparkling  dew. 
There  gleamed  the  lake  where  lone  St.  Herbert  saw 
The  solemn  mornings  and  the  soundless  awe, — 
There  were  the  ferns  that  shake,  the  becks  that  foam. 
The  Derwent  river  and  the  Cumbrian  home, — 
And  there,  as  once,  upon  my  infant  head 
His  blameless  hands  the  Priest  of  Nature  spread. 
Spake  fitting  words,  and  gave  in  great  old  age 
The  patriarch's  blessing  ami  the  bard's  presage. 
Ah,  with  what  sweet  rebuke  that  vision  came  ! 
With  how  pure  hope  I  called  on  Wordsworth's  name  ( 
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0  if  on  earth's  green  bosom  one  could  lay, 
Like  him,  tired  limbs  and  trustful  head,  and  say, 
"To  thee,  to  thee,  my  mother,  I  resign 

All  of  my  life  that  still  is  only  mine ; 

1  want  no  separate  pleasures,  make  me  one 
With  springing  seasons  in  the  rain  and  sun : 
To  thy  great  heart  our  hearts  for  ever  yearn ; 
Thy  children  wander,  let  thy  child  return ! " 

To  such  a  man,  by  self-surrender  wise, 
With  the  one  soul  of  all  things  in  his  eyes. 
To  such  a  life,  embosomed  and  enfurled 
In  the  old  unspoken  beauty  of  the  world, 
Might  Nature  with  a  sweet  relenting  show 
More  of  herself  than  men  by  knowledge  know; 
Till|  if  he  caught  the  soundless  sighing  breath 
Wherewith  the  whole  creation  travaileth, — 
If  once  to  human  ears  revealed  could  be 
The  immemorial  secret  of  the  sea, — 
By  such  great  lessons  might  that  man  attain 
A  life  which  is  not  pleasure,  is  not  pain, — 
A  life  collected,  elemental,  strong, 
A  sacrosanct  tranquillity  of  song, 
Fed  by  the  word  unheard,  the  sight  unseen, 
The  breath  that  passes  man  and  God  between. 
When  ere  the  end  comes  is  the  end  begun. 
And  the  One  Soul  has  flown  into  the  One. 

Hereat  my  soul,  which  cannot  spread  for  long 
Her  tethered  pinions  in  the  heaven  of  song, 
To  her  poor  home  descending  with  a  sigh 
Looked  through  her  windows  on  the  earth  and  sky  : 
Where  she  had  left  the  limbs  she  found  them  still, 
In  the  same  blackness,  on  the  silent  hill, 
Tet  for  a  while  was  her  return  sublime 
With  dying  echoes  of  the  cosmic  chime, 
And  through  the  parted  gloom  there  fell  with  her 
Some  ray  from  Sire  or  Son  or  Comforter; 
For  in  mine  ears  the  silence  made  a  tune, 
And  to  mine  eyes  the  dark  was  plenilune. 
And  mountain  airs  and  streams  and  stones  and  sod 
Bare  ^witness  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

ZiJaiCH.  June  30,  1870. 
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Readers  of  ^'Elia''  will  recollect  his 
impressive  picture  of  the  old  Benchers 
of  the  Temple.  To  his  childish  eyes 
they  belonged  rather  to  mythology  than 
humanity.  As  they  paced  the  terrace 
by  the  river-side  they  seemed  not  mere 
mortals  but  gods,  as  *'  old  men  covered 
with  a  mantle"  walking  upon  the  earth. 
Their  stately  footsteps  made  the  pave- 
ment awful,  and  held  it  sacred  to  them- 
selves, no  meaner  person  daring  to  come 
betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility. 
Before  Elia's  own  day  was  over  their 
majesty  had  begun  to  wane;  but  though 
personally  they  have  now  sunk  almost 
to  the  level  of  mankind,  officially 
something  of  Elia*s  awe  and  reverence 
for  the  old  Benchers  still  clings  to 
them  apparently.  In  these  sceptical 
and  revolutionary  times,  when  every- 
thing is  challenged,  when  no  pre- 
scription or  tradition  will  suffice, 
and  the  most  venerable  institutions 
are  required  to  justify  themselves  and 
to  make  good  their  title  to  existence, 
it  is  certcunly  remarkable  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Inns  of  Ck)urt  should 
so  long  have^escaped  serious  question. 
From  time  to  time,  indeed,  there  have 
been  protests  and  inquiries.  In  1846 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  took  evidence  on  the  subject. 
Loi-d  Brougham,  Lord  Campbell,  Mr. 
Richard  Bethell  and  Professor  Amos 
were  among  the  witnesses,  and  the 
committee  reported  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory examination  and  more  efficient 
educational  arrangements.  In  1854-5 
there  was  a  Royal  Commission,  which 
in  due  course  produced  its  blue-book. 
The  Commission  included  Sir  W.  Page 
Wood  (now  Lord  Chancellor),  Sir  John 
Taylor  Coleridge,  Mr.  Joseph  Kapier, 
Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  Sir  Richard 
Bethell  (now  Lord  Westbury),  Sir  T. 
Erskine  Perry,  Sir  J.  Shaw  Lefevre, 


Sir  H.  (now  Mr.  Justice)  Keating,  &c 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Maine,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Cairns,  were 
examined  among  others,  and  the  report 
was  emphatically  in  favour  of  a  compul- 
sory pass  examination — as  recommended 
by  the  Committee  nine  years  before — and 
the  incorporation  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
into  a  University.  But  the  reports  of 
Committee  and  Commission  alike  were 
little  better  than  so  much  waste  paper ; 
nothing  came  of  them,  or  next  to  no- 
thing. A  few  small  reforms,  more 
nominal  than  real,  were  made,  and  that 
was  alL  There  are  now  signs  of  a 
more  formidable  agitation  ;  but  the  pas- 
sive resistance  of  the  Benchers  is  their 
strength,  and  they  know  it.  It  will 
require  much  battering — ^if  not  the 
strong  hand  of  Parliament  itself — ^to 
break  through  the  crust  of  their  per- 
verse Conservatism,  and  compel  them 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  profession  and 
the  public.  When  we  examine  their 
position  we  find  that  it  has  not  even 
ancient  custom  for  excuse.  They  have 
fallen  away  from  their  own  traditions, 
and  the  strongest  condemnation  that  can 
be  passed  upon  them  is  to  compare  the 
present  system  with  the  past  The 
course  of  their  history  has  been  a 
gradual  abandonment  of  the  duties 
which  they  were  originally  appointed 
to  discharge,  and  which  idone  justify 
the  authority  they  wield. 

The  old  functions  of  the  masters  of 
the  Bench  are  very  distinctly  recorded. 
They  were  the  active  governing  body 
of  a  noble  university.  Fortescue,  Chief 
Justice  in  Henry  YL*8  reign,  speaks 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  as  the  "  lawyers* 
university,''  and  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  this  was  not  a  phrase,  and 
that  they  formed  a  university  in  the 
fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  word — ''  a 
schooie  of  all    commendable  qualities 
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requisite   for  noble  men."      Not  con- 
tent with  mere  legal  training,  they  aimed 
at  the  production  of  gracetul  and  ac- 
complished gentlemen.      Law  was  the 
chief,  but  not  the  only  study;  all  kinds 
of  courtly  exercises  were  included  in  the 
curriculum.       The  students,  Fortescue 
tells  us,  "not  only  study  the  laws  to 
serve  the  courts  of  justice  and   profit 
their  country,  but  further  learn  to  dance, 
to  sing,  to  play  on  instruments  on  the 
feidal  days,  and  to  study   divinity   on 
the  festivals,   using  such   exercises  as 
they  do  who   are   brought  up  in   the 
king's   court."      Gerard   Leigh,  in  his 
"Accidence    of    Memory,"   is    equally 
emphatic.    The  Inns  of  Court,  he  says, 
are    "  a  place    wherein   are    scores    of 
gentlemen  of    the   whole   nation   that 
repair  thither  to  learn  to  rule  and  obey 
by  law  ...  as  ako   to   use   all  other 
exercises    of    body   and    mind  where- 
unto    nature    most   aptly    serveth    to 
adorn,  by  speaking,  gesture,  and  use  of 
apparel,    the   person   of  a  gentleman; 
whereby  amity  is   obtained   and   con- 
tinued, that  gentlemen  of  all  countries 
in  their  young  years,  nourished  together 
in  one  place  with  such  comely  order 
and  daily  conference,  are  knit  by  con- 
tinual   acquaintance  in   such  unity  of 
minds   and   manners   as   lightly  never 
after  is  severed,  than  which  is  nothing 
more  profitable  to  the  common  weal." 

Thus  the  Inns  of  Court  were  not 
merely  a  great  school  of  law,  but  a 
school  of  manners  and  courtly  training. 
They  represented  the  highest  breeding 
and  culture  of  the  period.  The  students 
lived  together  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
Inns  of  Chancery  much  as  students  do 
now-a-days  in  the  colleges  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  only  under  more  particular 
and  rigid  rule.  Their  studies  and  sports, 
their  dress  and  bearing,  were  strictly 
ordered;  even  the  cut  of  their  hair 
was  not  thought  beneath  the  notice  of 
the  authorities.  The  old  records  of  the 
Inns  abound  in  amusing  instances  of 
this  minute  regulation.  There  are  orders 
of  the  Inner  Temple  denouncing  "  dis- 
guised apparel"  Cloaks  and  hats,  boots 
and  spurs,  were  not  to  be  worn  except 
for  rid^g  out  of  town.     Long  beards 


were  under  a  ban.     No  Fellow  was  to 
have  a  beard  above  three  weeks'  growth, 
under  penalty  of  a  2«.  fine.      In  the 
Middle  Temple  the  rule  was  still  moi*e 
strict,  and  beards  were  altogether  for- 
bidden, on  pain  of  a  \2d,  fine  for  every 
appearance    unshaven    in    halL      The 
members    were    to    wear    no    "  great 
bryches"   or  ruffs,    "no  hat  or  long 
Ofurled  hair,  nor  any  garments  but  such 
as  are   of  a  sad  colour."    The  petty 
meddlesomeness   of    these    regulations 
may  seem  now-a-days  sufl&ciently  vex- 
atious and  absurd,  but  they  are  at  least 
a  proof  of  the  anxious  supervision  of 
the   Benchers,    and    of    the  range  of 
authority  they  assumed  to  exercise.     It 
was  their  notion  that  a  lawyer  ought, 
above  everything,  to  be  a  gentleman; 
and  they  spared  no  pains  to  make  him 
one.     Nor  did  they  trust  to  mere  rules, 
or  delegate  their  work  to  others.     They 
themselves  lived  amongst  the  students 
and  barristers,  mixed  with  them  con- 
stantly, read  law  to  them,  presided  at 
their  "moots,"  examined  them,  and  in 
short    took  a  strict  charge    of   their 
studies,   as   well  as  a  genial  share  in 
their  festivities.     It  is  pleasant  to  pic- 
tui'e  a  community  of  this  kind  gathered 
together  in  one  of  the  old  halls.     At 
Christmas  and  other  feasts  there  are 
solemn    revels,     revels    and     dancing, 
masques  and  plays.     Even  at  ordinary 
times  the  studies  are  occasionally  di- 
versified by  a  dance,  judges  and  queen's 
counsel  footing   it  as   blithely  as  the 
students;   or  after  dinner  one   of  the 
gentlemen   of  the  utter   Bar  is  called 
upon  "  to  sing  a  song  to  the  judges." 
The  young  fellows    are    brought  inlir 
direct     personal    and    social     contact 
with    men    who    are    not    only    the 
foremost  of  their  profession,  but  soma 
of  whom  are  among  the  most  notable 
public  characters  of  the  day.     We  must 
agree  with  Eoger  North,  that  "  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  access  to  the 
company  of  judges,  or  men  in  eminent 
practice,  for  such   are  commonly  very 
condescending  and  friendly    to  young 
men  who  are  out  of  all  emulation  with 
them,  and  they  will  be  pleased  to  instil 
notions  of  law ;  and  some  are  not  better 
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entertained  than  with  putting  cases  for 
them  and  taking  their  answer  which, 
given  with  judgment  and  modesty,   is 
very     engaging,    and    sometimes    has 
created    friendships     that    have    been 
introductive    into   great    preferments." 
There  is,  in  fact,  abundant  proof  that 
the  association  of  legal  dignitaries  and 
distinguished   advocates  with  the  stu- 
dents and   barristers  not  yet  admitted 
to   practice,    in   the   meetings    of  the 
Inns,  did  not  cease  with  these  exer- 
cises; and  that  a  wholesome  commu- 
nion thus  sprang  up  between  elder  and 
younger.     The  entertaining  writer  just 
quoted  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  Chief 
Justice    Saunders,     surrounded    by    a 
'^  group  of  students,  putting  cases  and 
quickening  their  minds  by  apt  questions 
and  ingenious    argument.      And  so  in 
the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved  without 
a  parcel  of  youths  hanging  about  him, 
and  he  merry  and  jesting  with  them." 
Except    in    his    legal    lore,    Saunders 
was     not     the     most     edifying    com- 
pany for  ingenuous  youth ;  but  still  the 
story  shows  the  footing  on  which  stu- 
dents  and   Chief  Justices  occasionally 
met    in   those    days.      It   is    easy   to 
conceive  the  kind  of  spirit  which  this 
tended  to  infuse  into  the   society,  the 
self-respect   and   honourable    ambition 
which  it  encouraged,  and  the  example 
of  manners  which  it  set  before    the 
house.     No  doubt  there  was  a  reverse 
to  the  medaL     We  may  be  sure  it  was 
not  without  reason  that  the   Benchers 
of  Gray's    Inn  ordered    that    "every 
gentleman    who    should   try    to    take 
meat  by  strong  hand  should  be  put 
out     of    commons ;"     and     that     the 
Temples    obliged    barristers    and    stu- 
dents   to    leave    their    swords     and 
daggers  outside    the    hall   when  they 
went  to   dinner.     The  great  quantity 
of  dice  found  under  the  flooring  of  the 
Middle  Temple   Hall  some  years   ago 
also   told  its    own    tale.     In    such    a 
company  of  high-spirited,  hot-blooded 
lads  there  must  have  been  swingebuck- 
lers  of  a  more  formidable  kind  than 
"  lusty  Shallow  "  and  "  little  John  Doit." 
Some  of  them  had  possibly  a  strong  dash 
01  adjacent  Al^atia  in  their  manners,  as 


at  a  later  time  the  "  pert  Templar  "  was 
occasionally  enlisted  by  the  Mohocks. 
Still  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  aim  of  the 
ancient  system  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
was  to  reduce  this  element  to  the  mini- 
mum, and  to  cultivate  the  better  quali- 
ties of  the  members,  "to  form  their 
manners,"  as  Fortescue  puts  it,  "and 
to  preserve  them  from  the  contagion  of 
evil  habits." 

The  Benchers,  as  we  have  seen, 
exercised  a  vigorous  paternal  authority 
over  the  students  and  barristers, 
looked  sharply  after  their  moral  disci- 
pline, and  prescribed  a  rigid  code  ci 
social  and  professional  etiquette.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  equally  ener- 
getic, not  only  in  providing  a  high-class 
legal  education,  but  in  compelling  the 
young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
The  Benchers  directed  the  course  of  legal 
education,  and  themselves  took  an  active 
part  in  the  readings  and  "mootings" 
by  means  of  which  it  was  carried  on. 
The  mootings  took  place  almost  daily, 
both  during  term  and  in  vacation.  After 
dinner,  or  supper,  as  the  case  might  be, 
the  "  young  learners'*  were  called  upon  to 
argue  some  question  in  "homely  French" 
before  the  Benchers.  Two  other  barris- 
ters then  argued  on  the  opposite  side  in 
law  French,  and  the  Benchers  wound  up 
by  passing  judgment  in  English.  At 
other  times  one  of  the  barristers  would 
start  a  case  of  his  own  invention,  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  difficult  questions 
in  law ;  this  would  be  passed  on  from 
mess  to  mess,  the  youngest  in  each  mess 
stating  his  opinion,  and  the  others  fol- 
lowing in  order  of  seniority.  Then  the 
barrister  who  put  the  case  would  reply, 
and  the  Benchers  would  intimate  what 
they  thought  to  be  the  law  of  the  case. 
The  moot  being  over,  "all  parties  re- 
turn to  the  cupboard,  when  the  moot- 
men  present  the  Benchers  with  a  cup 
of  beer  and  a  slice  of  bread;  and  so 
the  exercise  of  the  night  is  ended." 
The  students  and  barristers  also  had 
arguments  among  themselves,  and  the 
readers  superintended  similar  exercises 
in  the  Inns  of  Chancery.  These  moot- 
ings have  gradually  been  sllowed  to  fell 
into  desuetude.     A  relic  of  the  custom 
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still  survives  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  just  as  a 
little  heap  of  crumbling  stones  might 
mark  the  site  of  some  ancient  monu- 
ment.    "Whether  C.  should  have  the 
widow's  estate  "  is  the  mysterious  ques- 
tion propounded,  and  the  answers  are, 
if  possible,  still  more  fragmentary  and 
incoherent.     "  When  I  was  a  student," 
said  Mr.  W.  Whately,  Q.C.,  before  the 
Commissioners,  **  I  used  to  be  marched 
up  to  the  barristers'  table  with  a  paper 
in  my  hand,  and  I  said,  'I  hold  the 
widow.'      The  barrister  made  a  bow, 
and  I  went  away.    And  the  next  man 
said,  *I    hold    the  widow  shall  not,' 
and  the  barrister  made    another  bow, 
and   he  went  off."     And  that  was  the 
remnant  of  performing  the  exercises. 
Judge  Story,  the  eminent  author  of  the 
"  Conflict  of  Laws,"  was  so  convinced 
of  the  value  of  exercises  of  this  nature 
that  he  got  up  moots  after  the  old  model 
when  he  was  professor  at  Harvard.     A 
jury  of  undergraduates  was  empanelled 
to  try  a  case,  other  students  were  ap- 
pointed to  argue  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  and  the  Judge  himself  used  to 
sum  up  with  all  the  care  and  gravity  he 
would  bestow  on  a  real  triaL     Li  our 
own  country  Professor  Amos,  some  years 
ago,  tried  a  somewhat  similar  experi- 
ment, making  his   pupils  go  over  the 
points  of  recent  trials,  analyse  the  plain- 
tiffs' and  defendants'  cases,  and  indicate 
their  strong  and  weak  points.     The  old 
mootings,  it  must  be  observed,  were  not  a 
mere  form .    Students  and  barristers  alike 
were  compelled  to  take  part  in  them. 
Ko   shirking  was  tolerated,  and  there 
were  fines  for  "  failers."     Even  after  a 
student  had  been  called  to  the  Bar,  the 
Benchers  kept  him  hard  at  work,  and  an 
interval  of  two  or  more  years  usually 
elapsed  before  he  was  permitted  to  go 
into  actual  practice.     In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  there  was  an  order  that  no 
one  should  present  himself  in  any  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  without  having 
undergone  at  least  ten  years'  prepara- 
tion of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the 
original  condition  of  the  functions  of 
the  Benchers;  although,  indeed,  it  is 
lung   since    they    began    to   fall   away 


from  them.     They  have  a  twofold  duty 
to   discharge — to    the    public    on    the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  students  on  the 
other.     The  first  of  these  duties  con- 
sists in  guaranteeing    the   respectable 
character  and   suthcient    legal    attain- 
ments of  those  who  are  admitted  to  the 
bar.     The  value  of  this  guarantee  in  the 
present  day  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
observing  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  granted     The  names  of  all  appli- 
cants for  a  call  are  posted  in  the  hall 
of  each  Inn  of  Court  previous  to  the 
call-day,  and  it  happens  perhaps  once 
in  two  years  or  thereab(iuts  that  one  of 
the   number   is    pointed    out    to    the 
Benchers  as  of  bad  character  or  dis- 
creditable antecedents,  and  is  excluded 
accordingly.     In   regard  to    character, 
there  is  thus  a  certain  check,  but  it  is 
feeble  and    fluctuating,  the   Benchera 
assuming  everything  in  favour  of  those 
not  actually  denounced  to  them,  and 
taking  no  trouble  on  tlieir  own  account 
to  ascertain  the  personal  reputation  of 
those  whom  they  call.     As  a  court  of 
discipline  over  the  bar,  the  Benchers 
are  equally  inefficient     It  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  more  demonilising  to  the 
profession — their  ordinary  laxity  or  the 
excessive  severity  with  which,  at  rare 
intervals,  they  visit  some  minor  offender 
capriciously  selected,  as  a  means  of  vin- 
dicating   their    slumbering    authority. 
Till  lately  these  judicial  exercises  were 
reserved  for  after-dinner  sport.     A  law 
case  disclosed  the  scandal  of  a  general 
fight  in  the  Parliament  Chamber  of  one 
ot  the  Inns,  between  benchers,  beadles, 
the  accused  person  and  his  witnesses, 
for  the  possession  of  some  document 
connected  with  the  inquiry,  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  kind  now  take  place 
more  decoroiusly  in  the  afternoon.     The 
fact  that  a  man  who  has  been  ejected 
from  his  circuit-mess  for  gross  and  noto- 
rious  misconduct    is  allowed   to   take 
his  place  at  dinner  in  hall    without 
challenge,  and  that  students  are  actually 
compelled  by  the  steward  to  sit  with 
him    when    barristers   refuse,   is    per- 
haps as  strong  an  illustration  as  could 
be    given   of  the  imperfect   action  of 
the  Benchers  in    this  respect.     Even, 
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however,  if  the  test  of  character  were 
more  trustworthy  and  complete,  charac- 
ter is    not    everything    the   Benchers 
have  to  consider  in  admitting  a  student 
to  the   bar.     It  is  startling    to   think 
that  until  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years   there  was   absolutely   no  check 
whatever  upon  the  admission  to  the  bar 
of  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  or  who  mighty  in  fact,  be  an  utter 
idiot  or  madman.     An  easy  educational 
test  has  since  been  imposed  on  each  stu- 
dent as  he  enters,  but  it  is  still  possible 
to  be  called  to   the  Bar  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary rules  and  principles    of  law. 
If  a  student  attends  so  many  lectures, 
or    spends     a    year    and    a    hundred 
guineas  in  a  barrister's  chambers,  that 
is    enough — he    need    not    submit    to 
examination    unless   he  choose.      The 
clergyman,  physician,  surgeon,  apothe- 
cary, attorney,  or  solicitor,  all  pass  an 
examination   before  they    are   allowed 
to  practise.       Even  in  the  army  and 
navy  there  are  examinations  for  com- 
missions.     In  Scotland,  and  in  every 
country    of   Europe    except    England, 
there  is  an  examination  which  must  be 
passed  by  every  one  aspiring  to  be  a 
barrister.    In  England  alone  this  test  is 
wanting,  and  even  here  its  absence  may 
be  regarded  as   a   modem  innovation, 
since   the    moots  and   other  exercises 
which  formerly  occupied  the  long  appren- 
ticeship of  the  Bar,  were  tantamoimt  to 
a  formal   examination.      Compare  the 
English  with  the  French  system.     In 
England  not   the  slightest  attempt  is 
made  to    ascertain  whether  a  student 
who  desires  to  be  a  barrister  has  the 
slightest    legal     knowledge,    has    ever 
opened   a  law  book   or  mastered   the 
first  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of 
jurisprudence,  or   has   more   than    the 
common      education    of     an     average 
schoolboy   on    the   lower  forms.      In 
France   the    student    must    begin    by 
obtaining  the  diploma  of   '^Bauhelier- 
ds-Lettres*'  at   certain   public    schools. 
He  has  then  to  follow  for  three  years 
the  courses  of  professors  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  at  the  Ecole  de  Droit — 
Boman     Law,     Code    I^apoleon,     the 


study  of  law  generally,  criminal  legis- 
lation,  civil  and    criminal    procedure, 
criminal     law    and    penal     legislation, 
administrative   law,   rights  of  nations, 
history    of    Eoman  and    French    law, 
with     conferences    on     the    Pandects. 
Further,  he  has  to  write  Theses  on  the 
civil  law,  Eoman  law,  criminal  and  com- 
mercial law.     Having  passed  examina- 
tions on  all  these  subjects,  he  receives 
the   diploma  of  "  Licenci^   en   Droit,'* 
and  is   then  entitled  to  admission  for 
the  stage  of  probation  for  the  bar.    Dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  probation  he  must 
attend  the  courts  and  conferences  of  his 
order,  and  at  the  last  he  obtains  the  full 
status  of  advocate  only  if  upon  inquiry 
the  council  of  the  bar  are  satisfied  of  his 
aptitude  and  respectability.  Among  other 
evidences    of  character,  he  must  show 
that  he  has  furniture  of  his  own,  and  is 
not  set  up  merely  in  furnished  lodgings. 
In  Germany,  also,  a  university  education 
is  essential  to  a  candidate  for  the  bar, 
and  he  must  pass  a  stiff  examination  be- 
fore he  is  admitted,  as  an  Auscultatory  or 
Hearer  of  law,  to  the  practical  study  of 
the  law  under  the  judge  of  the  court.  He 
must  spend  two  years,  or  more,  reporting, 
making  abstracts,  and  discharging  many 
duties  of  clerk  or  associate  to  the  judge, 
without  any    pay,    and    has    to    pass 
another  examination  before  he  can  be- 
come Referendarius,   He  can  now  under- 
take the  duties  of  a  I^otary  or  Advocate, 
but  a  third  examination  lies   between 
him  and  any  of  the  judicial  offices.     It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  a  compulsory  examination  of  a 
thorough    and    searching   character    is 
established  at  our  own  bar  in  imitation 
of  other  countries. 

This,  then,  is  all  the  Benchers  do  for 
the  public.  What  is  it  they  do  for  their 
own  Inns  ? 

In  the  first  place,  they  administer  a 
yearly  revenue  for  all  the  Inns  of  some 
£58,000,  which  ought,  according  to  the 
Commissioners  of  1854,  to  be  consider- 
ably more  if  the  property  were  properly 
managed,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  it  is 
not.  They  have  a  monopoly  of  providing 
chambers  for  students  and  barristers, 
and  what  they  do  is  to  appropriate  the 
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best  of  these  to  themselves  as  a  gift, 
and  to  run  up  the  rents  of  the  rest  to  an 
exorbitant  figure  by  admitting  all  sorts 
of  people,  solicitors,  engravers,  &c.,  to 
compete  with  the  members  of  the  Inns. 
Then  they  provide  libraries,  which  they 
close    early   every   afternoon,   and   en- 
tirely during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
long  vacations,  that  is,  during  the  leisure 
time  of  working  barristers  and  students 
attending  the  coiu'ts ;   and,  of  course, 
they  do  not  forget  to  secure  the  right 
of  taking  away  the  books  for  themselves. 
The  social  part  of  the  old  system  remains 
as  a  mere  empty  form.     There  are  still 
dinners  in  hall,  and  students  are  com- 
pelled to  eat  so  many  of  them  before  they 
can  be  called.    This  is  the  only  public  oc- 
casion on  which  the  members  of  the  Inns 
meet  together,  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  speak  of  it  as  anything  like  social 
intercourse.     The  Benchers  sit  aloof  on 
a  raised  dais.     Of  the  higher  order  of 
barristers  who  are  not  Benchers,  scarcely 
any  are  ever  present.    The  students  and 
junior   barristers    are    broken    off  into 
little  parties  of  four,  who,  unless  other- 
wise acquainted,  seldom  exchange  more 
than  a  few  formal  sentences  all  dinner- 
time, and  are  eager  for  grace  to  be  said, 
that  they  may  be  off.      The  students 
are,  of  course,  of  all  kinds  ;  the  loudest 
and  fastest  are  naturally  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  these  give  too  often  the 
tone  to  the  assembly.     We  all  remem- 
ber Arthur  Pendennis's  first  appearance 
in  the  Hall  of  the  "  Upper  Temple,"  the 
ingenious  manoeuvres  of  his  messmate 
Jack   Lowton  during  dinner,  and  his 
remarks  on  topics  anything  but  profes- 
sional.    It  is   hardly   a    caricature    of 
what  still  takes  place,  twenty  years  after 
the    appearance    of    Mr.    Pendennis's 
history.      Such  talk   as   there  is  now 
turns  rather  on  Schneider  and  La  Belle 
Sauvage,  on  the  next  horse-race,  on  the 
last  new  dancing  woman,  than  on  Shep- 
hard's  Touchstone  or  Coke  upon  Little- 
ton.   The  bills  discussed  are  those  of  the 
theatre,  not  those  which  inspired  the 
"great  Byles"  with  his  "immortal  work;'* 
while  the  leading  cases  are  not  Smith's, 
but    belong  rather  to  the   scandalous 
chronicle  of  the  hour.     The  old  system 


of  the  Inns  in  this  respect  is  no  doubt 
out  of  date,  but  something  more  might 
surely  be  done  than  at  present  to  bring 
the  beginners  of  the  profession  into 
contact  with  those  who  have  won  their 
spurs,  &nd  to  keep  up  an  esprit  de  corps 
of  a  nobler  and  more  wholesome  kind 
than  that  of  a  mere  trades'  union. 

Again,  as  to  education,  the  present 
arrangements  are  miserably  imperfect. 
The  readerships  are  starved,  and  the 
lectures,  as  a  rule,  by  no  means  up  to 
the  standard  of  a  great  legal  university* 
Such  lectures  as  those  of  Mr.  Maine  on 
Ancient  Law  stand  out  conspicuous  in 
the  desert  of  ordinary  readings  like  an 
oasis  in  Sahara.  They  are  the  brilliant 
exception  which  proves  the  rule  o^ 
commonplace  dulness  and  mediocrity 
in  these  productions.  Mootings  and 
other  exercises  have  altogether  died 
out,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
what  is  so  much  wanted  in  English 
jurisprudence — a  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  law.  The 
students  are  left,  as  best  they  can,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  barristers  with 
whom  they  may  be  in  chambers — usually 
a  purely  nominal  and  delusive  assistance 
— to  grope  among  "  the  rubbish  called 
cases,"  as  Lord  Westbury  has  stigma- 
tized it,  the  obscure  passages  of  the 
maze  of  practice  and  "  lawless  science  of 
the  law."  The  theory  of  the  English 
system  is,  of  course,  that  law  is  only  to 
be  learned  by  actual  practice,  and  that 
the  essential  part  of  the  training  is  that 
passed  by  the  pupil  in  chambers.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  As  a 
rule,  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  fit  for 
the  practice  of  the  profession  who  has 
not  undergone  this  apprenticeship. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  in 
itself  enough.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
in  a  large  proportion,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  cases,  a  mere  farce.  The  bar- 
rister pockets  his  hundred  guineas  ;  the 
pupil  amuses  himself  as  he  likes,  merely 
looking  into  chambers  for  a  half-hour 
now  and  then,  and  the  certificate  of 
attendance  is  duly  signed  and  sent  to 
the  Benchers.  But,  even  if  the  work  in 
chambers  were  a  reality,  it  would  still 
be  a  very  imperfect  preparation  for  a 
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lawyer  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
MM.  Demogeot  and  Montucci,  in  their 
recent  report  on  the  higher  education 
of  this  country,  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  strange  surprise  when  they  come 
to  the  system  of  legal  training.  They 
point  out  that  it  is  wholly  deficient 
in  general  principles  and  ensemble,  and 
is  calculated  to  turn  out  a  lawyer  who 
is  little  better  than  an  attorney.  '^11 
deyenait  practicien,  mais  non  juris- 
consulte,  et  encore  moins  16gislateur, 
homme  d'£tat."  The  favourite  argu- 
ment in  defence  of  the  existing  system 
is,  that  if  a  man  is  not  fit  for  prac- 
tice, he  will  never  get  it,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  actual  experience  that  he  or 
others  can  test  his  fitness.  On  this 
assumption  it  may  be  asked  why  the 
profession  should  not  be  absolutely  open. 
Except  as  a  check  upon  the  admission 
of  incompetent  persons,  the  Benchers 
have  no  raison  dUtre  and  the  whole 
system  of  calls  should  not  be  abolished. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 


question  of  training  affects  not  the  Bar 
merely,  but  the  Bench,  and  that  the 
Judges  conduct  a  great  manufactory 
of  law,  more  important  in  its  results, 
perhaps,  than  all  the  acts  of  Parliament 
It  is  to  the  imperfections  of  legal  edu- 
cation that  the  scandalous  condition  of 
English  law  is  due  at  the  present  day. 
A  compulsory  examination  cannot  long 
be  resisted.  But  beyond  this  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  realization  of  the  scheme 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  into  a  legal  University  which 
was  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1854,  and  which  is  now  advocated  by  Sir 
Eoundell  Palmer  and  the  Legal  Eeform 
Association.  Any  one  who  frequents 
the  courts  and  observes  the  poverty  of 
speech  and  pettiness  of  argument  which 
pervade  them,  must  admit  that  there  is 
abundant  scope  for  improvement,  and 
that  neither  theoretically  nor  practically 
is  the  law  done  justice  to  as  a  great 
intellectual  science. 
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Critics  have  been  blamed  for  a  pro- 
pensity to  discover  in  the  works  of  art» 
which  it  is  their  business  to  examine,  a 
deeper  meaning  than  the  artists  them- 
selves contemplated.  That  this  propen- 
sity has  been  carried  to  excess  we  must 
admit.  But  that  it  is  indicative  of  any 
intrinsically  erroneous  principle  of  criti- 
cism we  are  disposed  to  doubt  If  we 
take  works  of  fiction,  for  instance, 
whether  plays,  poems,  or  novels,  we 
must  consider  that,  however  they  may 
excel  in  delineations  of  human  nature, 
they  are  not  moral  essays.  The  charac- 
ters introduced  are  usually  placed  in 
situations  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
master  passion,  but  not  affor<Iing  us  any- 
thing like  a  complete  insight  into  the 
whole  nature  of  the  individual  Subordi- 
nate or  ancillary  traits  occasionally 
struggle  to  the  surface,  and  enable  us 
to  discern  beneath  the  aspect  presented 
to  us  by  the  author,  and  modified  by  the 
events  of  the  story,  another  side  to  the 
character  of  which  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  author  himself  was  unconscious. 
The  greater  his  genius,  the  more  con- 
ceivable it  is  that  he  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  whole  potentialities  of  his  crea- 
tions. His  mind  may  have  been  fixed 
on  the  salient  characteriHtics  which  the 
plot  is  intended  to  illustrate,  or  which 
are  intended  to  assist  the  plot  He  may 
be  unaware  that  other  traits  in  the 
meantime  have  been  revealed  to  the 
disinterested  reader,  which,  in  the  full 
heat  of  imagination,  he  had  supplied 
unconsciously.  The  more  thoroughly 
real  and  human  the  character,  the  more 
likely  is  this  to  be  the  case.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  any  fanciful 
supposition.  But  even  if  it  is,  this 
much  at  least  is  certain :  if  critics  run 
into  one  extreme,  the  general  reader 
runs  into  the  other;  if  the  one  often 
sees  more  in  a  character  than  the  author 


contemplated,  the  other  often  sees  less. 
And  we  have  a  character  in  our  mind  at 
the  present  moment  which,  we  think,  it 
will  be  allowed,  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  This  consideration  alone, 
however,  would  not  have  seemed  sufii- 
cient  reason  for  offering  to  our  readers  a 
study  of  Diana  Vernon.  We  do  so 
rather  because  she  stands  in  very  marked 
contrast  with  a  certain  class  of  heroines 
who  are  feishionable  at  the  present  day ; 
showing  how  qualities  which  we  have 
almost  come  to  think  incompatible  with 
each  other,  may  nevertheless  be  united 
in  the  same  person,  and  exhibiting  that 
balance  of  mind  which  we  are  too  apt 
to  suppose  is  the  contradictory  of  strong 
passions. 

The  name  of  Diana  Yemon  has  now 
become  the  synonym  for  ever  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  masculine-tempered  girl,  who 
loves  field  sports,  sets  etiquette  at 
defiance,  and  couAults  only  her  own 
inclinations.  Now  there  is  one  remark 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  upon  the 
threshold :  even  taking  this  lowest  esti- 
mate of  Die  Vernon's  character,  we 
must  remember  with  what  other  quali- 
ties Sir  Walter  Scott  thought  proper  to 
ballast  it  She  was  a  girl  of  very 
powerful  mind  and  unusual  literary 
accomplishments  ;  and  we  shoidd  say  to 
any  young  lady  who  sought  to  justify 
her  own  eccentricities  by  the  example 
of  this  popular  heroine,  before  you  imi- 
tate her  manners  be  sure  that  you  possess 
her  brains.  But  in  the  second  place, 
and  what  is  more  important,  we  must 
consider  the  extreme  youth  of  this  girl 
when  she  is  introduced  to  us  as  the 
queen  of  that  sylvan  court,  in  whose 
rough  pastimes  she  mingles  with  the 
grace  of  a  Dryad.  She  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age.  But  a  short  time  back 
she  was  a  child,  and  to  many  girls  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  field  sports,  if  offered 
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to  their  choice,  come  just  as  naturally 
as  to  boys.  She  was  but  just  emerp:ing 
from  this  period  of  life  when  Osbal- 
distone  met  her ;  when  out-ofdoor  life 
and  violent  exercise  is  enjoyed  with  all 
the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  a  nature 
yet  innocent  of  passion,  and  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  diflference  of  sex.  Her 
mind,  it  is  true,  had  been  prematurely 
developed  by  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  surrounded  her.  And  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  lessons  of  her  tutor 
Eashleigh  must  have  done  something 
to  awaken  in  her  bosom  those  womanly 
instincts  which  we  here  assume  to  have 
been  slumbering.  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  one  of  the  obscurest  pas- 
sages in  her  history,  and  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory.  When  she  exclaims  to 
Frank,  "  Yes  !  the  time  once  was  when 
I  might  have  learned  to  love  that  man," 
and  when  she  further  alludes  to  the 
discovery  of  his  real  intentions,  which 
changed  her  admiration  into  loathing, 
it  does  not  seem  that  she  has  much  to 
learn  of  that  love  which  turns  a  girl 
into  a  woman.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
plain,  from  her  tender  years,  that  both 
this  discovery  and  the  veiled  courtship 
which  preceded  it,  must  have  been  of 
very  recent  date.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  her  heart  was  as  yet  untouched. 
The  designs  of  Eashleigh  seem  rather  to 
have  come  home  to  her  intellect  than  to 
have  agitated  her  emotional  nature. 
That  she  should  speak  on  such  a  subject 
at  all  to  a  young  man  of  her  own  years, 
goes  to  show  that  she  was  blind  to  its 
delicacy.  Would  she  have  so  spoken 
after  she  had  known  that  she  was  in 
love  with  him  1  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
it  seems  safe  to  conclude,  that  as  to  all  the 
mysteries  of  love,  and  those  undefinable 
sensations  which  control  the  carriage  of 
young  women  towards  young  men  of 
their  own  rank,  Diana  was  still  a  child 
on  that  memorable  day  when  she  guided 
hep  cousin  Francis  to  the  hospitable 
gates  of  Justice  Inglewood.  She  clearly 
didn't  understand  what  the  word  **  pro- 
priety" meant,  and  when  her  cousin 
hinted  at  it  she  laughed  at  the  notion 
like  a  school-girL  If,  then,  she  was 
fltill  a  stranger  to  the  whole  class  of 


emotions  which  teach  girls  upon  the 
verge  of  womanhood,  without  any  other 
instruction,  to  cultivate  the  feminine 
graces,  and  to  lay  aside  the  rudeness  of 
childhood,  her  tastes  for  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, and  badger-baiting  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  similar  tastes  in  a  woman 
whose  character  is  developed  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, form  no  precedent  by  which 
to  justify  indulgence  in  them. 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  Die 
Vernon  as  the  pretty  huntress,  we  must 
remember,  thirdly,  that  with  all  her 
stable  accomplishments  she  is  always  a 
perfect  lady.  Indeed,  her  sporting  ex- 
ploits, as  far  as  they  were  not  the  mere 
exuberance  of  childish  high  spirits,  were 
merely  part  of  that  education  which 
circumstances  seemed  to  have  made 
appropriate  to  her  ;  and  to  which  Greek 
and  Latin,  science  and  history,  were  the 
natural  correlatives.  Thus  it  is  that  in 
none  of  her  sayings  and  doings  does  she 
ever  remind  one  of  the  sporting  "girl 
of  the  period."  There  is  nothing  about 
her  corresponding  to  the  modem  idea 
of  "  fastness ;"  nor  would  there  have 
been  had  she  lived  at  the  present  time, 
or  lived  in  great  cities.  In  what  we 
call  *^  fast "  young  ladies  there  is  always 
an  element  of  unreality.  They  are  fast, 
less  because  they  like  it  themselves, 
than  because  they  think  other  people 
do.  Now,  Diana  Vernon  was  essentially 
a  genuine  girl.  Fast  or  slow,  original  or 
conventional,  virtuous  or  vicious,  she 
would  always  have  been  her  own  self, 
and  would  never  have  jeopardized  her 
self-respect  for  the  sake  of  being  called 
"jolly."  This  was  her  true  nature. 
But  even  this  might  have  suffered  from 
the  life  she  was  obliged  to  lead  and  the 
company  she  was  obliged  to  keep,  but 
for  the  very  circumstances  which  made 
her  situation  so  painful.  The  centre  of 
a  political  conspiracy,  the  depository  of 
state  secrets,  tortured  by  constant  ap- 
prehensions of  the  safety  of  her  only 
parent,  agitated  by  a  thousand  hopes 
and  fears  far  above  the  ordinary  calibre 
of  human  anxieties,  her  mind  was  con- 
tinually lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  her 
daily  occupations,  and  engaged  with 
ideas,  both  romantic  and  practical,  which 
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formed    an    effectual    antidote    to    all 
vulgarizing   influences. 

The  only  traces   of  the   society   of 
grooms  and  jockeys  in  which  so  many 
of  her  hours  were  passed,  are  now  and 
then  to  be  found  in  her  conversation, 
when  in  one  of  her  lighter  moods.    The 
fair  Diana  was,  we  fear,  not  ignorant 
of    slang.      When    she    compares  the 
magistrate's  clerk  to  "  a  bit  of  a  broken- 
down  bloodtit,  condemned  to  draw  an 
overloaded  cart;"  when  she  tells  Frank 
Osbaldistone  that  "he   may  have   her 
mare*'  to  escape  into   Scotland   with, 
"  if  he  thinks  her  less  blown ; "  when 
she  chaffs  Mr.  Jobson,  the  clerk  afore- 
said, and  tells  him  she  is  glad  to  see 
"  he  is  in  no  want  of  a  warming-pan 
just  at  present,"  we  see  the  fruits  of 
her  education  at  "  Cub  Castle."      The 
picture  would  not  have  been  complete 
without   these  little  touches,  as  they 
help    us    to    realize    more    fully    the 
actual    living    Diana    Vernon   in    the 
flesh    and    blood,   such  as    she    rode, 
walked,  and  talked  before  the  eyes  of 
the    enamoured    Francis.      No   doubt 
there  was  a  time  when  the  young  lady 
was    something  of  a  hoyden.       High 
animal    spirits,   a   fearless   disposition, 
and  the   total   absence   of  all   female 
society,  would  probably  have  kept  her 
so,  in   spite  of  her  native  refinement 
and  great  abilities,  but  for  the  equally 
unnatural  strain  applied  to  her  moral 
nature  by  the  situation  of  her  father, 
and    to   her   mental   faculties   by   the 
teaching    of  Rashleigh.      In   spite   of 
her   impatience   of   the    one,  and   her 
resentment  at  the  other  when  its  object 
was    revealed   to   her,  she   had  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  both.      These  were 
the  steadying  and  maturing  influences 
which  supplied,  in  her  case,  the  want 
of  contact  with  society  and  experience 
of    the    world.      But    these,     though 
opposing    as    we    say    an     invaluable 
counteracting  power  to  the  more  bois- 
terous and  hilarious   elements   of  her 
character,   were    unable    altogether    to 
eradicate  them.      They   gave  strength 
and  gravity,  but  not  grace   and  soft- 
ness.     They  rather  made  Diana  more 
manly  than  more  womanly.     The  in- 


fluence that  was  to  effect  this  last 
change — the  last  that  was  required  to 
the  complete  development  of  this 
beautiful  and  interesting  creature — ^was 
yet  to  come.  Accordingly,  when  we 
first  meet  with  her  we  are  to  suppose 
that  she  has  not  yet  entirely  put  off 
the  ruder  and  more  romp-like  habits  of 
an  earlier  period  of  life.  We  are  to 
suppose  that  the  precocious  sylph  who 
talked  of  Dante  and  Spinosa  in  the 
library,  and  was  a  classical  scholar  to 
boot,  nevertheless  had  her  joke  for  the 
cover-side,  her  tale  of  "  purls "  and 
"croppers,"  or  whatever  answered  to 
those  terms  of  art  in  that  remote  age, 
for  the  dinner-table  afterwards,  and  was 
not  put  to  the  blush  if  such  an  accident 
befel  herselfl  But  whether  the  author 
designed  it  or  not,  we  see  a  marked 
difference  in  her  character  after  the 
arrival  of  Osbaldistone.  As  the  elms 
in  spring,  whose  dusky  verdure  still 
recalls  a  less  advanced  season,  wait 
only  for  the  first  summer  suns  to  burst 
into  full  leaf,  so  Diana,  still  showing 
through  all  her  thoughts  the  "crude 
and  harsh"  vivacity  of  childhood, 
awaited  but  the  first  touch  of  passion 
to  blossom  into  fuU  womanhood,  and 
to  let 

*'  Her  rougher  self  slip  from  her  as  a  robe." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  real  interest 
in  her  character  is  first  thoroughly 
roused,  and  this  is  the  first  point 
to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention ; 
namely,  that  in  all  her  sporting  talk, 
her  masculine  deportment,  and  her 
neglect  of  conventionalities,  we  see  the 
child  innocent  of  schooling,  not  the 
conscious  young  lady  who  is  actuated 
either  by  the  hope  of  attracting  admi- 
ration or  a  mistaken  contempt  of 
etiquette.  This,  we  say,  is  Diana  as 
first  presented  to  us.  Now  we  come 
to  the  second  of  the  three  features  in 
her  character  which  it  is  our  purpose 
to  illustrate. 

As  a  general  rule  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  fond  rather  of  showing  us  how 
ordinary  characters  behave  in  uncom- 
mon situations,  than  how  uncommoa 
charactera   behave  under  ordinary  cir- 
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cumBtances ;     to    show    how    dangers 
ftud  responsibilities  call  forth  our  latent 
virtues,    giving    strength  to  the  weak, 
energy  to  the  slothful,  and  generosity 
to  the  selfish ;   to    show   the   nobility 
of  a  chivalrous  nature,  or  the  vileness 
of  a  base  one,  in  persons  of  ordinary 
capacity  are  the  favourite  objects  of  Sir 
Walter.     But  various  exceptions  will  at 
once  occur  to  every  reader,  and  not  the 
least  of  the  claims  which  Die  Vernon 
has  u]X)n  our  attention  is  that  she  is 
one   of    the   most   brilliant    of   them. 
But     though    hers    was    no    common 
character,   and    stood   in   need   of   no 
misfortunes    either    to    strengthen    or 
purify  it,  she  is  the  medium  of  teach- 
ing  us    a    lesson,    which    is    equally 
salutary   for  all,   and    one   which    we 
cannot    help    fancying    is    peculiarly 
applicable   to    the    tendencies    of   the 
present  day.     Though  a  perfect  heroine 
of  romance,  Diana  Vernon  was  not,  it 
is  true,  herself  a  romantic  girl ;    nor  is 
that  surprising.      The  romance  of  the 
realities   in    which   we    ourselves   live 
does  not  stir  the  imagination  like  the 
creations  of  poetry.      But  such  a  life 
as  hers  makes  a  deep  impression  on  the 
character ;    and   though   steeling   it  to 
some   extent  against  the  effects  of  too 
great    susceptibility,   so    deepens    and 
enriches   the    soil    at    the   same   time, 
that  when  love  does  find  an  entrance 
there   he  flourishes   with  no   ordinary 
vigour.     Diana  was  a  girl  of  a  temper 
both  passionate   and  tender.     Thrown 
into  the  closest  intimacy  with  a  young 
man  of  her  own  age,  who  was  at  least 
handsome  and  acconiplished,  if  he  had 
little  else  to  reooniniend  him,  she  was 
so  unconscious  of  her  danger  that  she 
could  talk  to  him  about  falling  in  love 
with  the  most  delightful  frankness,  and 
did  succeed  for  a  long  time  in  treating 
him  as  if  he  was  her  brother.      She 
never  allowed  her  fancy  to  brood  over 
any  other  relationship  ;  never  made  him 
the  hero  of  her  imagination,  after  the 
manner  of   poor  Lucy  Ashton;  never 
repeated   to    herself  that   in   him    she 
had   met   her    fate.       Her    intercourse 
with   him  was  void  of   every  grain  of 
aifectatiou,  and  still  more  remote  from 


the  faintest  resemblance  of  flirtation. 
She  played  to  the  end,  not  merely 
externally  but  evidently  before  the 
tribunal  of  her  own  heart  as  well,  the 
character  of  a  maiden  who  was  fancy 
free.  But  the  stronger  the  determina- 
tion to  ignore  the  presence  of  the 
poison,  the  more  fatal  its  efiects  at  last. 
When  the  veil  was  torn  from  her  eyes 
by  the  sudden  departure  of  her  lover 
— when  she  tells  him  "sometimes  to 
•  think  of  his  friend  Die  Vernon,"  and 
permits  him  that  brief  parting  caress 
— in  those  simple  words,  in  that 
momentary  embrace,  we  discern  a 
strength  of  feeling,  a  depth  of  virgin 
passion,  which  have  always  led  us  to 
regard  that  scene  in  "  Rob  Roy "  as 
among  the  finest  love  scenes  which 
English  fiction  has  to  show. 

But  now  observe  the  sequence.  This 
proud,  impetuous,  and  self-willed  girl, 
sickening  with  the  fever  of  a  first  love, 
and  with  no  obstacle  to  indulging  it 
that  would  have  deterred  a  modem 
heroine  for  a  moment,  puts  it  by  as  a 
thing  of  little  worth,  as  something 
that  cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  serious  business  of 
life.  And  here  we  have  arrived  al 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  real  moral 
of  this  character,  although  perhaps  even 
Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  was  uncon- 
scious of  it  We  are  constantly  told 
in  novels  of  the  present  day  that  love 
and  marriage  are  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  a  woman's  existence.  The  history 
of  Diana  Vernon  is  a  flat  contradiction 
of  this  theory.  And  the  whole  force 
of  the  fact  lies  in  this,  that  Diana  was 
distinctly  not  a  young  person  of  well- 
regulated  mind,  a  young  woman  who 
had  been  too  well  brought  up  to  forget 
herself,  or  any  other  of  the  thousand  and 
one  bits  of  perfection  which  respectable 
mediocrity  turns  out.  She  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  fiery,  impulsive,  self-reliant 
girl,  with  a  capacity  for  falling  in  love 
as  deeply  as  Eloisa  or  Cleopatra.  But 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  it  appear  that 
even  to  a  girl  of  this  nature — who  might 
have  been  supposed,  si  qiug  alia,  to  act 
on  all  for  love  and  the  world  well  lost — 
love  was  not  all  in  alL     It  came  to  her 
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as  an  overwhelming  and  delicious  sen- 
sation, which  had  the  power  of  effecting 
a  great  change  in  her  manners ;  but  not 
as  a  permanent  tyrant,  or  an  absorbing 
and  entrancing  spelL  She  was  able  to 
accept  it  as  one  of  many  affections  of 
our  nature  which  occur  in  life ;  to  be 
allotted  its  due  place  in  the  gallery  of 
the  emotions,  but  not  to  be  allowed  to 
play  the  part  of  Aaron's  serpent. 

^Qx  can  it  be  pleaded  that  new  and 
more  tumultuous  scenes  drove  love  out 
of  her  head.  It  grew  with  her  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  her  strength. 
Witness  that  inexpressibly  affecting 
scene  in  the  Highlands,  where  she  and 
her  father  overtake  Frank  Osbaldistone 
as  he  is  walking  back  to  the  hills  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  after  Eob  Eo/s 
escape  from  the  yeomanry : — 

"  Miss  Vernon  had  in  the  meantime 
taken  out  a  small  case,  and  leaning  down 
from  her  horse  towards  me,  she  said,  in 
a  tone  in  which  an  effort  at  her  usual 
quaint  lightness  of  expression  contended 
with  a  deeper  and  more  grave  tone  of 
sentiment,  *  You  see,  my  dear  coz,  I  was 
bom  to  be  your  better  angeL  Kashleigh 
has  been  compelled  to  give  up  his  spoil, 
and  had  we  reached  this  same  village  of 
Aberfoil  last  night,  as  we  proposed,  I 
should  have  found  some  Highland  sylph 
to  have  wafted  to  you  all  these  represen- 
tatives of  commercial  wealth.  But  there 
were  giants  and  dragons  in  the  way;  and 
errant  knights  and  damsels  of  modem 
times,  bold  though  they  be,  must  not  as 
of  yore  run  into  needless  danger.  Do 
not  you  do  so  either,  my  dear  coz.'  " 

"  *  Diana,*  said  her  companion,  *  let 
me  once  more  warn  you  that  the  eve- 
ning waxes  late,  and  we  are  still  distant 
from  our  home.' 

"*I  am  coming,  sir;  I  am  coming. 
Consider,'  she  added  with  a  sigh,  *how 
lately  I  have  been  subjected  to  control — 
besides,  I  have  not  yet  given  my  cousin 
the  packet,  and  bid  him  farewell  for 
ever.  Yes,  Frank,'  she  said,  *  for  ever! 
— ^There  is  a  gulf  between  us — a  gulf  of 
absolute  perdition; — where  we  go,  you 
must  not  follow ; — what  we  do,  you  must 
not  share  in.     Farewell ! — ^be  happy  !* 

''  In  the  attitude  in  which  she  bent 
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from  her  horse,  a  Highland  pooy,  her 
face,  not  perhaps  altogether  unwillingly, 
touched  mine.  She  pressed  my  hand, 
while  the  tear  that  trembled  in  her  eye 
found  its  way  to  my  cheek  instead  of 
her  own.  It  was  a  moment  never  to 
be  forgotten — ^inexpressibly  bitter  yet 
mixed  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  so 
deeply  soothing  and  affecting,  as  at  once 
to  unlock  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  heart. 
It  was  but  a  moment,  however,  for,  in- 
stantly recovering  from  the  feeling  to 
which  she  had  momentarily  given  way, 
she  intimated  to  her  companion  she  was 
ready  to  attend  him,  and  putting  their 
horses  to  a  brisk  pace,  they  were  soon 
far  distant  from  the  place  where  I 
stood.*' 

The  ring,  the  love-token  which  she 
afterwards  sent  him  "  by  the  hands  of 
one  to  whom  joy  could  no  more  be 
known,"  proves  how  fondly  she  had  now 
begun  to  dwell  upon  his  image,  and  how 
deeply  and  permanently  her  affections 
were  now  engaged. 

It  was  necessary  to  refer  to  these 
passages  to  establish  the  truth  of  our 
assertion  that  the  fair  Diana  was  as 
deeply  in  love  as  any  young  lady  i^eed 
wish  to  be — as  deeply  as  Flora  Bellasis 
with  Guy  Livingstone,  or  as  Cecil  Tre- 
silian  with  another  of  those  hairy  heroes, 
Eoyston  Keene.  The  obstacles  with 
which  on  this  occasion  the  path  of  true 
love  was  beset  were  not  such  as  to 
have  prevented  many  heroines  from 
plighting  their  troth  to  any  young 
gentleman  whom  they  fancied.  The 
gulf  of  absolute  perdition  referred  to 
in  the  above  extract  was,  of  course,  the 
Jacobite  conspiracy,  which,  whether  it 
ended  well  or  ill,  could  be  but  a  tempo- 
rary intermption  of  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life.  Diana  Yernon  was  not 
the  girl  to  feel  herself  bound  by  the 
engagement  made  for  her  by  others, 
according  to  which  she  was  either  to 
marry  into  a  certain  family  or  take  the 
veil.  Her  father's  prejudices  against  a 
Whig  and  a  heretic  were  not  shared  by 
hersdf.  And  the  paramount  duty  of 
watching  over  his  sick-bed  arose  only 
at  the  last  moment.  The  girl  who 
held  love  and  marriage  to  be  the  be-all 
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and  end-all  of  a  woman's  life,  wonld  not 
have  been  withlield  by  scruples  whicb 
she  considered  irrational  fi'om  engaging 
.lierself  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  and 
promising  to  be  his  eventually  when  a 
reasonable  period  of  resignation  had  been 
allotted  to  the  claims  of  filial  duty.  But 
Diana  is  the  prototype  of  a  class  of 
heroines  which  we  afterwards  see  re- 
produced, though  with  less  strongly 
marked  lines,  in  Alice  Lee  and  Alice 
Bridgnorth  —  girls  who  loved  deeply 
and  constantly,  but  who  did  not  con- 
sider love  to  be  the  first  business  of  life, 
or  that  it  was  entitled  to  prevail  against 
the  wishes  of  parents,  however  un- 
reasonable they  might  seem.  Xor  is  it 
sufficient  to  urge  that  Diana's  conduct 
was  attributable  simply  to  the  exagge- 
rated ideas  of  filial  duty,  which  obtained 
among  our  forefathers.  For  Scott  has 
shown  in  several  of  his  heroines  an 
obvious  willingness  to  violate  this  duty 
had  circumstances  made  it  necessary 
or  possible ;  and  one  of  them.  Amy 
Robsart,  a  most  devoted  daughter,  really 
did  so.  No.  The  more  we  reflect  upon 
the  conduct  of  Diana,  the  more  con- 
vinced we  are  that  our  own  is  the  only 
proper  explanation  of  it.  She  loved  with 
all  the  warmth  and  the  depth  of  a  pas- 
sionate nature  and  of  a  strong  character. 
But  she  did  not  feel  that  love  was  lord 
of  all,  or  entitled  to  more  than  a  share  of 
the  deference  which  human  beings  are 
required  to  render  to  all  natural  and  law- 
ful sentiments. 

There  is  a  third  truth  brought  home 
to  us  by  this  most  charming  of  heroines, 
which  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Scott  had  in 
his  mind  any  more  than  the  other,  and 
it  is  this:  the  mistake  which  novelists 
make  who  represent  young  ladies  above 
the  average,  as  being  always  attracted 
by  the  heroic,  and  incapable  of  falling 
in  love  with  a  man  who  is  palpably  not 
a  hero.  It  has  been  objected  to  Scott 
that  his  heroes  generally  are  very  un- 
interesting persons.  This  is  hardly  true ; 
but  the  main  point  to  be  considered  is, 
are  they  made  to  seem  interesting  to  the 
ladies  whose  love  they  winl  Neither 
Henry  Morton,  nor  Julian  Peveiil,  nor 
Mark  Everard,  nor  Henry  Bertram,  are 


particularly  interesting  characters  we 
admit ;  but  all  and  each  had  something 
special  to  recommend  them,  and  all,  at 
least,  had  those  qualities  in  which  Lily 
Dale  professed  to  find  Johnny  Eames  so 
deficient.  But  Frank  Osbaldistone  had 
not.  He  had  no  force  of  character.  He 
must  often  in  Miss  Vernon's  eyes  have 
seemed  ridiculous.  She  tells  him  what 
to  do,  how  to  do  it,  and  helps  him 
through  difficulties  which  he  would  never 
have  surmounted  by  himself  Much  as 
she  had  reason  to  detest  Eashleigh 
Osbaldistone,  vet  the  contrast  betweenhis 
commanding  talents  and  the  mediocrity 
of  his  successor  in  her  confidence  must 
ever  have  been  present  to  her  mind. 
Frank  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow 
doubtless,  and  had  the  personal  courage 
of  a  gentleman ;  but  he  was  likewise  a 
bit  of  a  prig,  and  grievously  deficient  in 
those  bold  and  stnking  views  of  life  and 
the  world  which  ought,  according  to  our 
theory,  to  have  been  a  sine  qua  non  in 
the  favoured  lover  of  Miss  Vernon.  Yet 
it  was  not  so.  And  herein,  we  believe, 
that  Scott  was  much  truer  to  nature 
than  those  novelists  and  poets  who  re- 
present the  sex  as  so  fastidious.  Li  real 
life  we  constantly  see  women  mated  to 
men  very  much  their  inferiors;  con- 
stantly see  girls  engaged  to  be  married 
to  men  very  much  their  inferiors,  en- 
tirely to  their  own  satisfaction.  Whether 
the  love  with  which  a  woman  regards  a 
man  on  whom  she  cannot  help  looking 
down  be  different  from  the  love  with 
which  she  regards  a  man  to  whom  she 
cannot  help  looking  up,  or  whether  love, 
with  his  proverbial  blindness,  can  make 
a  hero  out  of  any  ordinary  human  log, 
we  do  not  undertake  to  say.  But,  at 
all  events,  the  passion  of  a  girl  like 
Diana  Vernon  for  a  youth  like  Francis 
Osbaldistone  is  a  noteworthy  feature  in 
the  novel  of  "  Kob  Roy,"  and  conveys  a 
wholesome  protest  against  the  too  ex- 
clusive maintenance  of  this  particular 
psychological  theory.  That  there  are 
women  of  this  kind  is,  of  course,  quite 
true.  And  in  this  and  some  other 
respects  a  very  interesting  contrast  is 
presented  in  the  two  characters  of  Diana 
Vernon  and  Flo^:.  Maclvor, 
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The   three   points  of  contrast,  then, 
"between  Diana  Vernon  and  the  modem 
heroines    of    whom   she    is   in    most 
respects  the  prototype,  are  these.     Her 
want  of  softness  was    not  the   brazen 
glare    of    summer,    but    the   lingering 
crudity    of     April.      Her    freedom    of 
speech  and  apparent  forwardness  come 
from     knowing    not    more    than    she 
ought,   but    less;   while    all  her  tres- 
passes against  strict  decorum  were  ac- 
companied by  a  natural  refinement  and 
genuine  modesty  which  would  have  de- 
terred the  boldest  from  presuming  on 
them.     In  the  second  place,  we  see  in 
her  a  combination  of  ardent  passion  with 
a  power  of  estimating  things  at  their 
proper  value,  which,  however  unheroic, 
according  to   modern  ideas,   does   not 
make  her  at  all  less  interesting.    Eecent 
novelists   have  got  into   the  habit  of 
describing  characters  of  this  kind  as  of 
people    who    are    too    good    to    live. 
Thirdly,  this  woman  of  high  intellect, 
great  courage  and  resource,  ardent  and 
impetuous  nature,  bestows  all  her  wealth 
of  passion  on  as  commonplace  a  person- 
age as  even  real  hfe  has  to  show.     By 
all  the  rules  of  fiction,  as  practised  by 


the  school  in  question,  she  ought  to 
have  waited  till  she  met  some  lengthy 
cavalier  of  adamantine  front,  unimpeach- 
able immorality,  and  unquenchable 
bloodthirstiness,  who  had  killed  at  least 
a  hundred  Whigs  with  his  own  hand, 
and,  if  't  were  possible,  had  a  wife  living. 
Then  she  would  have  found  her  master, 
have  felt  that  his  bidding  was  her  law, 
and  her  own  high  spirit  would  have 
quailed  before  that  glittering  eye  and 
that  immense  moustache.  Quite  un- 
conscious of  her  true  mission,  quite  in- 
diflferent  to  the  duty  which  she  owed 
her  sex.  Die  Vernon,  positively,  not  only 
marries,  but  loves  a  young  man  who 
had  trembled  at  her  own  glance,  and 
been  cowed  by  her  superior  fortitude. 
And  this  happens,  be  it  remembered, 
not  in  a  mere  novel,  which  is  only  sup- 
posed to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
but  in  a  romance,  which  is  privileged  to 
go  beyond  her.  Nor,  indeed,  does  the 
contrast  end  here.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  even  those  modem 
writers  who  are  contented  with  a  much 
more  conventional  type  of  hero  than  the 
one  above  described,  could  never  have 
been  satisfied  with  Frank  Osbaldistone. 
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It  is  well  that  posthumous  fame  is  as 
unserviceable  a  tiling  as  it  is ;  and  that 
it  imports  us  little  whether  it  falls  to 
our  lot,  or  not  Otherwise,  as  its  appor- 
tionment is  inevitably  most  unjust, 
there  would  be  sound  cause  for  much 
discontent  as  regards  this  matter  among 
the  sons  of  men. 

As  time  passes  away,  the  fame  of 
many  men  who  had  some  fame  in  their 
own  generation,  and  for  a  short  period 
afterwards,  gradually  subsides  ;  and  the 
repute  whidh  each  generation  ultimately 
holds  in  the  roll  of  Fame,  is  chiefly 
built  upon  one  or  two  famous  names; 
and  those  names  are  generally  the 
names  of  great  sovereigns,  or  successful 
soldiers,  or  renowned  authors. 

This  fate  falls  with  peculiar  hardship 
upon  those  who  do  what  may  be  called 
the  intra-mural  work  of  the  world — the 
diplomatists,  the  indoors  statesmen,  and 
the  permanent  officers  of  State.  Their 
best  work  can  hardly  ever  be  appi-eci- 
ated,  or  even  conjectured,  by  the  world 
at  large.  They  are  like  pilots,  whose 
skill,  however  great,  is  for  the  most 
part  undiscernible,  leaving  little  or  no 
trace  behind.  The  unwrinkled  waters 
close  over  the  track  of  the  ship ;  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  no  sign  is  left 
of  the  skill  of  the  steersman.  The  fact 
that  the  ship  has  come  into  port  safely, 
is  not  one  which  strikes  the  imagination, 
or  which  appears  to  require  much  com- 
ment or  commendation.^ 

1  I  must  here  take  an  opportunity,  which  I 
have  long  wished  to  take,  of  commemorating 
the  merits  of  a  very  distinguished  public  ser- 
vant, whose  fame  is,  for  Qie  most  part,  un- 
known to  the  world.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
of  our  permanent  officials  and  indoors  states- 
men. I  am  alluding  to  the  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
of  the  Treasury.  The  worth  of  this  man  is 
probably  unknown  to  more  than  fifty  cr  sixty 
Tropic  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Spearman,  he  was  the  best  man  of  busi- 
ness I  ever  knew,  and  the  world  Uttle  knows 
how  much  it  is  indebted  to  the  labours  of  such 


Such  reflections  as  these  naturally 
occur  to  our  minds  when  considering 
the  character  and  career  of  the  eminent 
statesman  and  diplomatist  who  has  just 
departed  from  us.  The  world,  though 
very  ready  to  acknowledge  such  merit 
as  he  possessed,  still  can  never  know,  in 
full  detail,  how  great  that  merit  was. 
For  his  work,  to  use  a  word  which  I 
have  used  before,  was  essentially  intra- 
mural 

It  is  a  sad  task  to  have  to  write,  as 
so  frequently  has  occurred  to  this  pre- 
sent writer,  an  In  Menwriam  of  his 
friends,  or  of  those  whom  in  official 
life  he  has  been  accustomed  to  look  up 
to  with  respect  and  affection.  But  it 
is  a  duty  to  endeavour  to  give  to 
the  world  the  likeness  of  an  eminent 
man,  if  one  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  closely  what  ho  was  like.  It 
always  makes  the  world  a  little  better 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  a  man  of  real  worth  and  force. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any 
account  of  Lord  Clarendon's  successes 
as  a  Diplomatist  and  a  Statesman.  Such 
work  is  for  the  historian.  My  aim  will 
be  to  give  some  notion  of  the  man  him- 
self, as  he  appeared  to  me. 

I  begin  by  describing  a  characteristic 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  which  seems  to 
be  of  a  very  commonplace  kind  ;  but 
which  is  the  inevitable  characteristic  of 
all  the  eminent  men  I  have  ever  known, 
in  whatever  department  of  life  their 
eminence  may  have  been  attained.  He 
was  an  exceedingly  laborious  man.  He 
never  grudged  time,  or  thought,  or  labour 
in  the  public  service.  No  frivolous,  or 
even  harmless,  pursuits  interrupted  the 

men.  I  have  always  contended  that  Fame  Ib 
a  thoroughly  worthless  thing  for  the  man  him- 
seil;  but  it  sometimes  gratifies  survivors  to 
find  that  one  whom  they  loved  and  revered  has 
not  gone  to  his  gi'ave  without  his  merits  being, 
at  any  rate  partially,  recognized  and  com- 
memorated. 
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current  of  his  work  Perhaps,  like  all 
men  of  this  kind,  he  rather  erred  in  excess 
in  this  respect ;  and  it  was  with  deep 
regret  that  other  friends  of  his,  as  wefl. 
as  myself,  were  aware  of  his  habit  of 
sitting  up  at  night,  and  working  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  We  may 
certainly  congratulate  ourselves,  we 
British  people,  that  our  public  servants 
are  no  faineants,  and  that  they  are 
ready  to  give  the  whole  of  their  lives 
to  our  service. 

Kow  to  what  end  was  all  this  labour 
devoted?  The  poet  Pope  delighted  to 
refer  men's  actions  to  a  **  ruling  pas- 
sion," which  was  not  only  ardent  in  life, 
but  strong  even  in  death.  I  venture, 
respectfully,  to  differ  from  that  great  poet 
and  great  man  (for  great  man  he  was), 
and,  at  any  rate,  to  make  use  of  an  ex- 
pression different  from  his.  Passions  fluc- 
tuate, but  principles  remain  unchanged. 
It  is  to  these  principles  that  we  must 
look  for  the  chief  motive  power  of  a 
man's  life.  The  principle  which  mainly 
actuated  Lord  Clarendon  was  that  of  a 
comprehensive  benevolence.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  narrow-hearted  and 
short-sighted  statesmen  (of  whom,  alas  ! 
there  have  been,  and  are,  so  many), 
who  delight  in  the  depression  of  other 
countries,  because  it  gives,  for  the 
moment,  a  relative  elevation  of  their 
own.  On  the  contrary,  his  main  objects 
were  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  promote 
civilization,  throughout  the  world. 

To  this  great  work  he  brought  moral 
courage  of  the  highest  kind,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  incur  the  most  onerous 
responsibility;  which  latter  qualification 
was  very  notable  in  one  so  anxious,  so 
careful,  and  so  sensitive,  as  he  was,  as 
regards  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business  entrusted  to  him. 

These  two  great  qualities — moral 
courage  and  fearlessness  of  responsi- 
bility— were  very  noticeable  on  various 
occasions  during  his  long  public 
career,  and  recently  in  the  last  im- 
portant matter  which  claimed  and  re- 
ceived   his    utmost    attention.^     That 

1  He  offered  the  brigands  a  refhge  on  boar 
an  English  ship,  in  oraer  to  aave  the  lives  of 
his  countrymen,  withUie  certainty  that,  when 


Greek  massacre,  as  it  has  been  called, 
must  ever  remain  for  us  a  subject  of 
national  pride,  as  well  as  of  national 
sorrow,  for  it  must  be-  admitted  that 
every  person  concerned,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  downwards,  behaved  nobly, 
and  as  English  gentlemen  and  Christians 
should  behave — the  sufferers  themselves 
the  most  nobly  of  all. 

But,  to  return  to  Lord  Clarendon. 
How  did  he  work  out  his  great  objects  1 
The  minor  peculiarities  of  his  character, 
which  enabled  him  to  do  soj  will  be  here- 
after enumerated.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  must  be  mentioned  here, 
as  it  was  a  potent  cause  of  his  success. 
Lord  Clarendon  thoroughly  understood, 
and,  what  is  more  than  understanding, 
felt,  how  to  deal  with  his  subordinates. 
You  cannot  get  any  good  out  of  those 
who  act  under  you  and  for  you,  or,  at 
any  rate,  you  cannot  get  the  most  good 
which  they  are  capable  of  rendering, 
unless  you  behave  to  them  as  a  true 
and  loyal  chief  should  behave.  Lord 
Clarendon  loved  to  praise  and  en- 
courage those  under  him,  and  never 
lost  the  smallest  occasion  for  doing 
so;  he  would  protect  them  and  their 
interests,  and  they  knew  that  they 
could  depend*  upon  his  protection. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  never  allowed 
the  smallest  negligence  or  misconduct  to 
pass  uncensured. 

It  was  this  combination  of  kindness 
and  loyalty  with  strictness,  which  made 
every  man  under  him  do  his  best, 
and  also  made  every  man  happy  at 
serving  under  such  a  chie£  I  am 
told  that,  in  the  department  over 
which  Lord  Clarendon  presided  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  there  was  not 
one  person  in  the  office,  even  of 
those  who  seldom  approached  him,  who 
did  not  feel  that  he  had  lost  in  him  not 
only  a  master  whom  he  respected,  but 
a  personal  friend. 

Lord  Clarendon,  though  not  old,  as 
age  is  now  reckoned,  belonged  to  a  gene- 
ration, almost  extinct^  who  made  much 

that  object  had  been  secured,  all  Europe  would 
have  charged  him  with  encouraging  hrigand- 
age,  and  have  said  that  the  captives  were  never 
in  danger. 
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account  of  good  manners,  and  cultivated 
them  sedulously.  I  have  ever  thought 
that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
the  world,  and  one  of  the  rarest,  is  good 
manners.  Among  twenty  men  that, 
taking  them  haphazard,  you  could  point 
out  as  men  of  remarkable  ability,  you 
will  often  find  that  not  more  than  two 
or  three  of  them  are  distinguished  by 
combining  good  manners  with  their  great 
ability. 

Now,  Lord  Clarendon  was  supremely 
courteous.  His  courtesy  was  that  of 
the  heart. 

No  man  concealed  the  pride  of  birth, 
if,  indeed,  he  ever  entertained  the  feel- 
ing of  that  pride,  better  than  did  Lord 
Clarendon. 

He  had,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that 
gift,  not  "terrible,"  as  some  have  called 
it,  but  exquisitely  pleasant  and  power- 
ful, of  familiarity.  And  this  familiarity 
co-existed  in  Lord  Clarendon  with  much 
dignity  of  demeanour.  It  is  a  little 
thing  to  mention,  but  it  tells  much,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who  know  how 
to  deepen  and  increase  their  familiarity; 
who  know,  for  instance,  when  to  drop 
formality  in  thoir  correspondence. 
There  are  some  persons  who,  however 
much  they  like  you  and  esteem  you, 
never  have  the  courage — the  affection- 
ate courage — to  adopt  a  familiar  mode 
of  addressing  you.  They  always  con- 
tinue as  they  began,  with  "  Dear  Mr. 
So-and-so,"  and  do  not  know  when  to 
say  "  My  dear  So-and-so."  "With  Lord 
Clarendon,  if  he  liked  you  at  all,  he 
was  prone  to  like  you  much,  and  he 
dealt  with  you  accordingly. 

One  of  the  most  consummate  of 
diplomatists,  ho  had  that  highest  art  of 
diplomacy,  the  art  of  knowing  when 
and  where,  and  with  whom,  to  be  frank. 
He  was  the  most  open-hearted  of  men 
to  those  whom  he  trusted^  and  abhorred 
all  half-confidences. 

That  sweetness  of  demeanour,  which 
Matthew  Arnold  so  justly  insists  upon, 
is  sometimes  imagined,  though  there  is 
scriptural  authority  to  the  contrary, 
to  be  rarely  combined  with  strength 
of  character.  But  certainly  this  happy 
combination  was  -to  be   met  with  in 


Lord  Clarendon.  He  was  very  clear, 
very  decisive,  very  determined,  as  a 
statesman  and  a  diplomatist;  only  the 
strength  of  his  opinions,  and  his  re- 
soluteness in  maintaining  them,  were 
always  tempered  in  expression  by  the 
courteous  gentleness  of  his  character. 
He  was  a  man  who  could  say,  or 
write,  the  strongest  and  the  most  forcible 
things  with  the  least  possible  offence. 
He  had  a  just  horror  of  needless  aspe- 
rity of  expression  in  official  documents. 

He  understood, men  very  well;  and 
was  one  of  the  best  judges  of  character 
I  have  ever  known. 

He  was  a  very  dutiful  person.  After 
a  somewhat  prolonged  absence  from 
official  life,  he  consented  to  take  office. 
He  honoured  me  by  coming  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  done  so.  He  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  infinite  regret^  per- 
sonally speaking.  He  had  hoped,  he 
said,  to  have  had  some  time  of  ease  in 
his  latter  days  ;  but  he  felt  that  his  duty 
to  his  political  friends  compelled  him 
to  abjure  all  thought  of  personal  com- 
fort, and  to  labour  with  them  in  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  good  cause. 

I  am  sure  he  was  quite  sincere  in 
what  he  then  said  ;  and  that  we  never 
had  a  statesman  who  more  completely 
resolved  to  sacrifice  all  personal  wishes 
to  his  country's  good.  He  was  aware^ 
of  course,  that  he  had  large  experience 
of  foreign  politics,  perhaps  (after  Lord 
Palmerston's  death)  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  English  statesman  ;  and  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  answer  frankly  and 
cordially  to  any  demand  that  might  be 
made  upon  his  services  in  that  field  of 
action. 

Tbe  self-denial  of  a  man  who  takes 
a  keen  delight  in  domestic  life  is  very 
great,  when  he  devotes  to  the  service  of 
the  public  that  time  which  could  be  so 
happily  spent  by  \i\m  in  the  midst  of 
his  family.  And  Lord  Clarendon's  idea 
of  a  family  was  not  eonfined  within  a 
small  circle  of  intimacy;  but  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  patriarchal  character,  and 
he  loved  to  welcome,  and  to  have  about 
him,  all  his  young  relations,  and  to  be 
the  actively  affectionate  head  of  a  large 
family. 
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In  private  life  lie  was  exceedingly 
beloved.  Indeed,  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise 1  He  had  all  the  gifts  that  make 
a  man  most  charming  and  winning  in 
private  life.  He  was  very  unselfish, 
wonderfully  generous  in  money  matters, 
very  genial,  exquisitely  humorous  —  a 
man  who  revelled  in  fun  and  laughter; 
very  tolerant  of  persons,  not  expecting 
from  human  beings  more  than  they 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  give, 
and  withal  singularly  affectionate. 

The  winningness  of  his  character  was 
equally  felt  by  the  humblest  persons  and 
by  the  highest  personages  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact ;  and  it  is  not  only 
in  his  own  class  that  his  death  has  been 
deeply  mourned.  The  men  of  supreme 
courtesy  know  no  distinction  of  per- 
sons; and  their  pleasantness  of  manner 
is  shown  alike  to  alL 

There  is  one  evil  that  all  humorous 
men  are  subject  to;  and  that  is,  the  being 
occasionally  misunderstood.  The  greatest 
humorist  of  modem  times,  Charles 
Lamb,  felt  this;  and  has  deplored 
pathetically  his  misfortune  in  that  re- 
spect. In  conversation.  Lord  Clarendon 
had  a  droll  way  of  putting  everything. 
This  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  satire ; 
and,  what  was  really  lambent,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  forked.  This,  however,  is 
the  common  fate  of  all  such  men.  They 
are  thoroughly  understood  by  those 
whose  minds  are  kindred  to  their  own ; 
but  with  others  of  a  different  nature, 
they  are  always  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

I  have  hardly,  hitherto,  given  a  notion 
of  his  wondrous  powers  as  a  mere  official 
man.  The  way  in  which  he  mastered 
any  large  and  complicated  affair,  the 
rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  he 
comprehended  the  reid  gist  and  meaning 
of  any  long  document,  getting  at  the 
very  heart  of  it  in  no  time,  were  some- 
thing wonderful 

His  official  "  minutes  "  were  models 
of  clear  direction.  They  were  also 
thoroughly  exhaustive,  as  were  those  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  leaving  no  point  un- 
decided, or,  at  least,  undealt  with. 

The  greatest  trial  to  persons  of  quick 
nature  and   rapid  appreheniiveneAS  is 


that  of  listening  to  long  explanations, 
and  bearing  with  those  who  are  slow 
and  tedious  in  their  talk.     It  is  some- 
times almost  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
can  bear,  especially  when  time  is  very 
precious,  to  have  to  listen,  for  the  third 
time,  with  fresh  pai*entheses  and  new 
and  needless  explanations,  to  a  story 
which  a  man  has  told  you  twice  before, 
and  of  which  you  understood  the  full  pur- 
port on  the  first  time  of  his  telling  it.  Ko  w 
Lord  Clarendon,  himself  a  man  of  the 
swiftest  apprehensiveness,  endured  these 
repetitions  with  consummate  patience. 
Eapid  men  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  as  regard  their  behaviour  in  this 
matter.     There  are  those  who   cannot 
restrain  their  impatience,  and  who  in- 
terrupt at  every  moment.     Again,  there 
are  those  who  restrain  their  impatience 
outwardly,   because    they    know    that 
the   infliction  is   inevitable,  and  that 
worse  things  would  happen  to  them 
if  they  did   not;  but  they  sigh   and 
groan  inwardly.     Their  impatience  is 
perceived   by   people  of    any  shrewd- 
ness; and  they  themselves  suffer  greatly 
from  their  efforts  of  endurance.     Then 
there  is  the  third  class,  who  have  made 
up  their  minds,  upon  principle,  to  en- 
dure this  kind  of  annoyance  patiently. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  of  this  third  class; 
and  consequently  the  interviews  which 
he  accorded  were  marked  by  the  success 
which  ever  attends  supreme  patience 
in  listening  to  others.     This  was  the 
more  to  be  commended  in  him,  as,  like 
others  of  his  race,  he  was  by  no  means 
a  man  who  loved  contradiction,  when 
he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  about 
anything.       But,  indeed,   having   lost 
Sir  George  Lewis,  where  shall  we  find 
another  man  who   delights,  as  he  did, 
in  contradiction,  if  there  was  a  chance 
of  its  famishing  him  with  an  argument 
for,  or  against,  his  own  opinion? 

In  most  departments  of  life,  Lord 
Clarendon  would,  I  think,  have  been  a 
successful  man,  whether  as  a  lawyer  or 
an  author,  or  even  as  a  man  of  science. 
He  was  not  eloquent:  he  did  not  seem 
to  care  about  eloquence.  His  line  of 
life  had  not  lain  in  that  direction  in 
which  eloquence  is  most  required.     If 
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it  had,  be  would  have  acquired  that 
art. 

Although  we  chiefly  know  him  as  an 
eminent  diplomatist,  he  was  a  man  of 
a  very  large  range  of  sympathy  and 
endeavour.  Hardly  anybody  took  more 
interest  than  he  did  in  the  subject  of 
education,  or  did  more  than  he  did  to 
promote  it. 

We  men  of  letters  ought  to  love  his 
memory,  for  he  was  a  good  friend  of 
ours.  One  of  the  subjects  which,  just 
before  his  death,  most  occupied  his 
mind,  was  the  subject  of  international 
copyright.  The  last  time  I  saw  him, 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was 
sitting  on  a  sofa  with  Charles  Dickens, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company;  and 
they  were  discussing  in  an  earnest  way, 
the  tones  of  which  occasionally  reached 
me,  their  hopes  and  fears  about  inter- 
national copyright. 

Alas  !  how  little  did  we  imagine  that 
these  two  eminent  men,  who  seemed 
then  full  of  animation  and  vigour,  would 
soon  be  numbered  with  the  dead  ! 

Speaking  once  to  him,  humbly,  of 
the  rights  and  claims  of  authors, 
he  was  indignant  at  this  humility  of 
statement,  and  was  desirous  of  putting 
forward  those  rights  and  claims  without 
reservation.  Indeed,  I  believe,  he  cared 
as  much  for  our  property,  or  what  ought 
to  be  our  property,  as  he  did  for  that  of 
any  of  the  possessors  of  land,  Irish 
landlords  included.  ^ 

One  little  trait  of  his  character  I  must 
mention,  or  rather  one  habit,  which  has 
become  a  very  rare  habit  with  most 
people.  He  was  a  man  who  indulged, 
notwithstanding  his  public  labours,  in  an 
immense  private  correspondence.  There 


were  some  persons  to  whom,  I  believe, 
he  wrote  daily;  and  perhaps,  in  after 
years,  we  shall  be  favoured,  those  of  us 
who  live  to  see  it,  with  a  correspondence 
which  will  enlighten  us  as  to  many  of 
the  principal  topics  of  our  own  period. 

I  do  not  know  what  part  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  character  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  I  am  going  to  mention,  but 
certainly  it  is  a  fact  that  he  had  con- 
ceived a  great  regard  and  affection  for 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  that  he  more  than  once  expressed 
to  me  his  admiration  for  the  worth  of 
Mr.  Bright's  character.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  they  had  been  strong  political  ad- 
versaries; and  when  generous  men  meet 
under  such  circumstances,  they  are  apt 
to  take  to  one  another,  and  to  make 
much  of  each  other.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  there  are  the  same  warmth,  hearti- 
ness, and  trustfulness  in  the  one  that 
there  were  in  the  other.  At  any  rate, 
I  chronicle  the  fact,  although  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  give  the  true  explana- 
tion of  it 

I  hardly  know  howtoconclude  this  ''In 
Memoriam  "  of  Lord  Clarendon.  I  feel 
that  all  that  I  have  said  brings  him  so  in- 
adequately before  the  reader.  How  can 
one  describe  charm  of  manner,  or  grace 
of  conversation  1  And,  moreover,  how 
can  one  fully  represent  the  felicitous 
combination  of  sweetness,  strength  of 
purpose,  strong  political  feeling,  and 
ardent  sympathy,  which  distinguished 
this  eminent  statesman,  whom  even 
his  political  adversaries,  in  our  own 
and  other  countries,  vie  with  one 
another  in  recognising  and  admiring  to 
the  uttermost  9 

A.  H. 
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Upon  her  face  were  lines  of  pain  and  doubt ; 
Love  came  instead  of  death,  and  swept  them  out. 

Within  her  breast  raged  tempest  strong  and  wild, 
Stilled  into  calm  when  Love  said,  "Peace,  My  child.** 

Her  weary  feet  by  Love  were  meetly  shod 
With  sandals  of  the  Holiness  of  God. 

Her  anns  drooped  nerveless,  after  their  fierce  strain; 
Love  lifted  them,  and  they  were  strong  again. 

Her  ears  were  deafened  with  the  ruthless  cry 
Vce  victisf  crashing  up  against  the  sky; 

Sweeter  than  silence  came  Love's  voice  divine, 
"Thou  shalt  arise  again,  for  thou  art  Mine.'' 

Thrilled  through  the  agony  of  awful  fears, 
"I  will  restore  the  locust-eaten  years." 

So  in  Love's  light  her  face  transfigured  shone. 
And  she  grew  very  fair  to  look  upon. 

Oh  vineyard,  wasted  once  of  beasts  of  prey, 
Thou  hast  put  forth  thy  glorious  fruit  to-day! 

Oh  jewel  flung  'neath  trampling  feet  of  swine. 
Love's  hand  has  set  thee  in  the  crown  Divine. 

Maker,  Eedeemer,  Sanctifier,  Thou 

Hast  signed  Thy  sign  upon  her  breast  and  brow; 

And  every  power  superb,  and  each  bright  grace 
Flames  in  the  perfect  lustre  of  Thy  Face. 

£.   H.  HiCKBT. 
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Nearly  hallway  down  the  north-western 
coast  of  Cornwall  there  is  a  spot  where 
the  high  clilf  has  sundered,  forming  a 
gap  not  quite  a  hundred  yards  wide, 
which  narrows  gradually,  for  about 
twice  that  length,  inland.  The  cliffs 
bow  their  heads  as  if  they  would  meet. 
When  you  look  down  from  the  head  of 
this  little  ravine,  the  sea  appears  as  if  set 
in  a  frame  of  brown  rock.  Nestled  in  the 
lap  of  the  hollow  there  lies  a  tiny  ham- 
let, called  Pencarrow  Town.  Some  of 
the  houses  cling  so  closely  to  the  side  of 
the  cliff  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  climb 
down  by  any  but  the  beaten  path,  you 
might  walk  on  to  the  roofs,  or  drop 
down  into  the  little  back  courts,  where 
the  people  keep  their  boat-gear  and 
fishing-tackle,  and  where,  sheltered  by 
the  rough  stone  enclosures,  a  few  mise- 
rable cabbages  sprout  during  the  summer. 
There  is  not  a  tree  to  be  seen,  nor  a 
bush ;  the  top  of  the  cliffs  is  covered 
with  short  grass,  but  the  furze  absolutely 
refuses  to  grow.  Pencarrow  boasts  of 
two  square,  large-windowed  edifices : 
one,  the  Methodist  chapel,  halfway 
down  Fore  Street;  the  other,  and  by 
far  the  biggest  of  the  two,  the  house  of 
old  Avery,  the  timber-merchant  and 
boat-builder — the  owner  of  the  little 
quay  and  employer  of  half  the  Pencarrow 
men.  Pencarrow  House  stands  a  little 
way  above  the  town,  in  an  excavation 
which  was  made  on  purpose  for  it.  It 
has  a  big  porch,  and  is  guarded  by  high 
stone  walls  and  an  iron  gate,  through 
which  the  children  peep  at  the  flowers. 
There  are  two  dwarf  juniper  trees,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  porch;  along  the 
borders  there  are  crocuses  in  spring,  and 
daffodils  and  sea-pinks ;  and  in  the 
comer  least  open  to  the  wind  there  is  a 
fuchsia,  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
Pencarrow  folk^  to  whom  its  long  bend- 


ing sprays  and  crimson  bells  are  like  a 
fairy  dreauL 

And  the  church  ? 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes, 
is  in  a  safe,  sheltered  nook  a  mile  in- 
land. It  stands  aloof  from  the  Pen- 
carrow folk  :  so  does  its  vicar.  When 
the  folk  want  to  be  married  or  buried, 
they  go  to  St.  Agnes'.  The  walk  is 
pleasant  in  summer,  for  the  honeysuckle 
and  wild-rose  atone  for  the  barrenness 
of  Pencarrow;  and  there  is  a  public- 
house  within  a  stone*s-throw  of  the 
churchyard  gate,  where  thirsty  souls 
may  be  refireshed.  About  every  second 
year  the  vicar  meets  a  new  face  in 
Pencarrow.  The  face  is  usually  sur- 
mounted by  a  rusty  hat  The  vicar 
supposes  it  to  be  the  new  Methodist 
preacher,  and  he  is  right.  Preacher  and 
vicar  cannot  help  knowing  each  other 
by  repute,  but  each  steadily  ignores  the 
other's  existence.  The  vicar  says  the  ser- 
vice on  Sundays  in  the  big  three-aisled 
church,  with  an  average  congregation  of 
two  persons  to  each  aisle.  The  preacher 
exhorts,  and  sings,  and  prays,  and  weeps 
in  the  little  brown  chapel,  where  the 
people  crowd  till  there  is  not  even 
standing-room.  There  you  may  see  the 
women  rocking  themselves  to  and  fro, 
and  sturdy,  brown-faced  men  weeping, 
when  the  preacher  admonishes  and 
threatens — ay,  scolds — them  for  their 
lukewarmness  and  backslidings,  and 
their  hardness  of  heart.  There,  too, 
if  you  penetrate  to  the  front  seats,  you 
may  see  the  placid  faces  of  those  who 
know  that  the  threatenings  and  the 
admonitions  are  not  for  them,  but  for 
the  crowd  behind,  and  under  the  gallery, 
and  staring  in  at  the  door.  Ecstacy 
glows  in  the  dim  eyes  of  these  old 
weatherbeaten  folk,  when  the  preacher 
reminds  them  of  the  rest  that  shortly 
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awaits  them,  of  the  mansions  prepared 
in  a  land  where  there  is  neither  hunger 
nor  thirst,  neither  the  dread  of  the 
workhouse,  nor  of  the  awful  westerly 
gales  that  make  the  fishers'  wives  deso- 
late. At  the  thought  of  what  that  rest 
will  he,  the  tears  start  and  trickle  down, 
tears  of  joy,  for  they  know,  Hope  im- 
plies uncertainty  :  they  have  assurance, 
they  will  tell  you,  even  this  side  the 
grave.     Happy  they ! 

There  is  a  woman,  taller  by  a  head 
than  any  woman  there,  who  slips  in 
sometimes  when  the  evening  meeting 
has  begun,  and  sits  near  the  door  on 
one  of  the  seats  under  the  gallery.  Her 
hair  is  white,  and  her  wrinkled  face 
has  a  curious,  shrewd,  defiant  expres- 
sion. When  the  preacher  threatens  she 
gives  a  sort  of  grunt,  and  her  eyes 
twinkle,  and  she  smiles  contemptuously. 
She  never  stays  to  the  end,  but  always 
slips  out  while  the  last  hymn  is  being 
sung.  She  lives  alone  in  a  queer  little 
tumbledown  house  dose  to  the  chapeL 
Old  Betsy  Kouncival,  who  is  past  ninety, 
and  who  lives  opposite  the  chapel, 
would  tell  you  that  forty  years  ago  this 
white-haired  woman  was  the  beauty  of 
Pencarrow.  Folk  used  to  call  her  "  Miss 
Treloar  ; "  now  they  call  her  "  Old  Jen- 
nifer." Sometimes  the  boys  follow  her, 
calling,  "  Burn  the  old  witch  in  a  barrel 
of  pitch ; "  and  she  turns  and  curses 
them  so  that  they  get  frightened,  and 
slink  away. 

Let  us  go  back  forty  years,  when 
Jennifer  Treloar  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  full  of  hope ;  when  her  white 
hair  was  golden  brown,  and  her  sunken 
eyes  sparkled  like  the  sea  when  the  tide 
comes  in  on  a  summer's  afternoon.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had 
been  parish-clerk  at  St.  Agnes'  for  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life,  and  whose  father 
had  been  clerk  before  him.  It  had  been 
Jan  Treloar's  boast  all  his  life  that,  though 
he  lived  next  door,  he  had  never  put  his 
foot  inside  the  chapeL  His  first  wife 
joined  in  his  boast,  and  as  long  as  she 
lived  Jenniferwas  kept  a  faithful  church- 
goer. But  she  diedy  and  Jan  took  a 
second  wife  who  was  not  always  of  her 
husband's    opinion.      She   joined   the 


Methodists  openly,  and  at  her  death  her 
little  daughter  Ellen  was  sent  by  her 
own  special  desire  to  live  with  an  aunt 
at  Camelford,  who  taught  her  the  ways 
of  Methodism  and  dress-making  at  the 
same  time.  The  years  that  elapsed 
between  her  stepmother's  death  and 
Ellen's  coming  home — just  before  old 
Jan  Treloar's  death — were  the  happiest 
years  of  Jennifers  life.  She  had  her 
own  way,  perhaps  more  than  was  good 
for  her ;  but  before,  she  had  not  had  it 
as  much  as  was  good  for  her.  This 
strong,  loud-voiced,  self-reliant  woman 
had  been  the  slave  of  her  whimpering, 
tyrannical  stepmother,  and  a  step-sister 
no  less  tyrannical.  It  was  right  and 
fitting,  she  was  told,  that  she,  the  strong, 
should  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  give  her  back  to  the  burden.  Mrs. 
Treloar  was  sickly,  and  Ellen  was  deli- 
cate :  it  was  clearly  not  the  intention  of 
Providence  that  they  should  work  hard. 
Jennifer  might  have  rebelled,  and  ap- 
pealed to  her  father,  but  she  was  so  full 
of  pity  for  weak  folk  that  she  accepted 
her  drudgery  without  a  murmur.  So 
she  grew  up,  strong  and  serviceable,  a 
mixture  of  fierceness  and  gentleness, 
ignorant  of  everything  except  the  winds 
and  the  tides,  just  barely  able  to  follow 
the  service  in  her  Prayer-book,  and  to 
spell  out  a  chapter  to  her  father  when  he 
became  too  blind  to  read  for  himself, 
and  too  deaf  to  hear  the  weak  voice  of 
the  vicar.  Except  Ellen  and  her  father, 
Jennifer  had  only  one  relation  in  the 
world,  Tom  Carvosso,  her  cousin  on  the 
mother's  side.  When  old  JanTreloar  was 
getting  very  helpless,  Tom  made  him- 
self useful  to  Jennifer  in  many  ways,  and 
Jennifer  got  fond  of  him  after  a  cousinly 
fashion,  and  showed  it  by  looking  aft^ 
his  wardrobe,  which  was  a  saving  to  Tom, 
who  was  working  at  rather  low  wages  in 
Avery's  timber-yard.  Tom  got  fond  of 
Jennifer  too,  and  made  up  his  mind 
slowly  that  he  would  ask  her  to  marry 
him  some  day.  But  he  put  it  ofT  from 
one  Sunday  to  another,  and  might  have 
gone  on  deferring  it  for  years,  deterred  by 
the  thought  of  his  own  poverty  and  his 
cousin's  comparative  riches — a  third 
share  in  a  fishing-smack,  and  an  interest 
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in  the  house,  which  had  been  bought 
mostly  with   the   first  Mrs.   Treloar*s 
money — had  not  the  sight  of  Jennifer's 
loneliness  after  her  father's  death  em- 
boldened him    to   speak    out.     Ellen, 
greatly  shocked  and  impressed  by  her 
father's  end,  so  imlike  the  end  of  any 
Christian  she  had  ever  read  or  heard  of, 
had  returned   to   Camelford  after  the 
funeral,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she 
could  bring  herself  to  decide  on  leaving 
a  place  where  she  had  a  large  circle  of 
religious  friends,  and  where  she  was  a 
class-leader,  for  a  residence  at  Pencarrow 
with  a  sister  who  had  already  proved  a 
most  uncongenial  companion.  But  she  was 
encouraged  by  the  members  of  her  class, 
to  whom  she  had  opened  her  doubts 
relating  to  her  father's  salvation.     These 
doubts  were  solved  in  a  very  awful  way. 
By  her  own  confession  Ellen  had  proved 
herself  not  to  have  been  instant  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season.     She  had  allowed 
herself  to  be  silenced  too  often  by  Jen- 
nifer, whose  hatred  of  exposition,  ser- 
mons, memoirs,  everything  indeed  of 
a  profitable  nature,  was  on  a  par  with 
old  Jan  Treloar's.     Ellen  felt  that  her 
other's    impatience  of   profitable  dis- 
course might  have  been  overcome,  but 
for  Jennifer's  aiding  and  abetting  him. 
She  had  indeed  made  her  own  salvation 
sure.     That  she  had  been  intimidated 
in  securing  that  of  her  father  she  was 
bidden  to  take  as  a  humiliation  and  a 
warning.     Henceforth  she  was  to  be  a 
shining  light  in  Pencarrow,  and  a  means 
of  saving  the  souls  of  her  two  relatives 
there.     But  Jennifer,  when  her  sister 
had  declared  it  her  belief  that   their 
father  was  not  in  heaven,  had  flown 
into  a  towering  rage,  and  had  forbidden 
Ellen  ever  to  speak  of  religion  to  her 
again.     Ellen  was  silenced  for  the  time, 
but  she  returned  to  the  subject  whenever 
there  was  a  loophole.    And  thus  there 
gradually  grew  an  estrangement  between 
these  two.     Ellen,  seeing  that  Jennifer 
steadily  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  exhor- 
tations, had    concentrated    her  efforts 
more  entirely  on  Tom;  and  when  Jenni- 
fer became  aware  of  this,  the  estrange- 
ment blazed  up  into  a  fierce  quarrel, 
which  came  to  its  height  one  Sunday 


afternoon  about  three  months  after  Jan 
Treloar's  death. 

Tom,  the  cause  of  it  all,  would  have 
slunk  away,  and  left  his  cousins  to  fight 
it  out  by  themselves,  but  Jennifer  had 
been  standing  near  the  house-door,  and 
he  could  not  have  got  out  without  push- 
ing her  aside. 

They  had  been  quarrelling  for  half 
an  hour,  and  both  looked  hot  and  stub- 
bom  and  angry — Jennifer  the  hottest 
and  angriest,  Ellen  the  stubbomest,  of 
the  two.  EUen,  who  for  the  time  had 
said  all  she  wished  to  say,  stood  quietly 
triumphant.  Jennifer,  who  had  done 
with  Ellen,  but  who  had  not  yet  by  any 
means  said  her  last  word,  turned  to  Tom, 
angry  and  pathetic  and  indignant  all  at 
once,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  sobs  in 
her  voice. 

"  'Tis  mean  o'  you,  Tom,  to  go  for  to 
tell  me  about  halting  'twixt  two  opi- 
nions, an*  blowing  hot  an'  cold,  whan 
you  know  well  that  I  niver  changed  so 
long  as  I  knew  the  difference   'twixt 
church    an'   chapel.     I  be  a  Church- 
woman  bom  an'  bred,  an'  niver  went  to 
chapel  onless  'twas  a  rainy  evenin'  or 
the  like,  an'  niver  mean  tu.     'Tis  you 
that  have  changed,  Tom ;  you've  fEdien 
away  fro'  the  Church,  just  'cause  'tis 
better  fun  to  be  a  Methody,  that's  alL 
Iss,  you  likes  belonging  to  a  class,  an' 
puttin'  up  o'  prayer,  an'  tellin'  what  the 
Lord's  a-done  fur  yer  soul,  fur  the  Pen- 
carrow folk  to  go  home  an'  talk  about. 
You  needn't  talk  Scriptur*  at  me,"  Jen- 
nifer went  on,  with  her  eyes  and  face  in 
a  blaze,  as  Tom  would  have  spoken. 
"  Do  'ee  think  I  dunnow  my  Bible  so 
well  as  you  ?  Your  precious  soul !  Bless 
me  well !     What  becom'd  o'  folks'  souls 
afore  old  Wesley  wor  bom  or  thought 
of?    You  be  a  canting  Methody,  Ellen, 
an*  that's  the  word  for  'ee ;  an*  it's  a 
poor,  mean  trick  you're  playin',  tu  'tice 
Tom  away,  an'  make  un  go  to  chapel 
along  wi'  you.     Folk  '11  cry  shame  upon 
'ee,  an'  sarve  'ee  right." 

^'  I  care  little  for  what  folk  say,"  Ellen 
replied,  in  a  still  small  voice.  *'  I  have 
a  regard  for  Tom's  immortal  soul,  an*  I 
don't  intend  to  let  anything  stand  in  the 
way  of  it.    You've  been  a  great  bin- 
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drance  to  Tom,  Jennifer.  I  believe  he'd 
ha'  joined  long  ago,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
you.  You  may  have  much  to  answer 
for." 

"  Me  a  hindrance  tu  Tom  ! "  Jennifer 
stopped  for  an  instant, *expec ting  Tom 
to  contradict  Ellen.  But  as  Tom  gave 
no  sign,  she  turned  to  him  with  re- 
doubled anger. 

*'Ef  you  can  stan*  by  an'  hear  the 
like  o'  that,  Tom,  the  sooner  you  walks 
out  the  better ! "  As  she  spoke  she 
moved  from  the  door.  Tom,  directly 
appealed  to,  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
cast  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 

"  Ellen  didn't  mean  that  as  you  take 
it,  Jennifer,  only  in  a  spiritual  way.  In 
the  carnal  way  her  knoweth  how  I've 
been  beholden  tu  'ee  iver  sin'  I  come 
here,  for  washin'  an'  mendin'  an'  the 
like.  I  wish  you'd  think  better  o'  what 
you  said,  Jennifer,  an'  come  along  wi' 
me  an'  Ellen.  Let's  seek  the  Lord 
together,  us  three." 

"I'll  du  no  sich  a  thing,"  Jennifer 
retorted  hotly.  "  You'm  only  goin' 
'cause  Ellen's  ticed  'ee  tu  go,  wi'  talkin' 
tu  that  degree  that  you'm  took  bad  all 
tu  once  'long  o'  that  there  precious  soul 
o'  yourn.  Why  on  arth  can't  folk  du 
their  duty  like  the  Catechism  says,  an' 
let  tlieir  souls  alone  ? " 

"The  Catechism  won't  carry  us  to 
heaven,"  said  Ellen. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  you  won't  come, 
Jennifer,"  said  Tom,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  cousin's  last  change  of 
position  to  edge  himself  nearer  and 
nearer  the  door,  and  so  had  got  gra- 
dually into  the  street, 

"  Ef  you'd  got  a  proper  feeling  in  you, 
Jennifer,  you'd  like  goin'  'long  wi*  Tom. 
I  don't  believe  you're  so  fond  of  him 
after  all,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  prepared  to 
leave  the  house. 

"  TeU  'ee  what,"  said  Jennifer,  "  if  I 
wor  to  go,  'twould  be  for  Tom's  sake, 
not  for  the  Lord's.  But  sooner  than 
let  th'  Almighty  think  me  so  mean 
sperrited  as  to  go  for  to  put  a  cheat 
upon  He,  I'd  rayther  du  wi&out  church 
nor  chapel  for  the  rest  o'  my  bom  days. 
As  for  Tom,  he  must  please  hisself ; 
but  ef  he  thinks  'tis  love  o'  the  Lord 


takes  un  to  chapel,  he's  mistook,  for  he 
only  goes  'cause  he's  frighted  about  his 
soul." 

"I'll  stop  no  longer  to  hear  such 
blasphemy."  And  Ellen  left  the  house 
hastily,  and  joined  Tom,  who  was  wait- 
ing at  the  chapel  door. 

When  she  was  gone,  Jennifer  ran 
upstairs  to  her  room  and  threw  herself 
down  beside  her  bed  in  a  passion  of 
grief.  "Oh,  father,  father,"  she  sobbed, 
"her's  stealin'  my  Tom  away  fro'  me, 
an'  I  shall  go  mad.  Father,  father, 
'tis  enough  to  make  'ee  turn  in  the 
grave  ! " 

At  last,  when  her  passion  had  spent 
itself,  Jennifer  stole  downstairs  and  left 
the  house.  She  walked  stealthily  through 
the  street,  and  climbed  up  on  the  high 
cliff,  where  she  knew  she  would  meet 
no  one.  She  wanted  to  think,  and 
thinking  seemed  easier  in  the  open  air 
where  the  wind  was  blowing,  than  in 
the  house — her  own  house,  where  she 
had  been  so  flouted  by  Ellen.  The  whole 
place  seemed  asleep.  Even  the  restless 
sea  had  caught  the  indescribable  still- 
ness. The  long,  slow  break  of  the 
waves  rose  mingled  with  the  sound  of 
the  hymn  the  chapel  folk  were  singing. 
The  tune  made  Jennifer  forget  her 
misery  for  a  moment ;  it  was  a  tune 
which  had  exercised  a  fascination  over 
her  from  her  earliest  childhood.  She 
began  to  sing  to  herself  softly — 

"  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
I'll  bid  £Eu:ewell  to  every  fear, 
And  wipe  my  weeping  ejes." 

Many  a  time  had  she  sat  the  evening 
through  by  her  window  listening  to  the 
chapel  singing,  so  different,  alas !  from 
the  vocal  attempts  in  the  poor  old  church, 
where  there  were  a  violin  and  bass  viol 
and  three  singers — a  woman  and  two 
men,  who  in  a  high  gallery  sang  dole- 
fully unto  the  Lord  according  to  the 
Old  Version,  while  the  thin  sprinkling 
of  countryfolk  stood  with  their  backs  to 
the  clergyman,  and  gaped  in  stolid 
silence.  If  ever  Jennifer  had  become  a 
Methodist,  it  would  have  been  owing 
to  the  heartiness  and  unanimity  of  the 
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chapel  singing.  Sometimes  it  would  so 
carry  her  away  that  she  would  forget 
time  and  place  \  the  brown,  blistered 
walls  would  give  way,  and  show  her  a 
glimpse  of  heaven.  Then,  the  fervour 
of  the  moment  over,  she  would  chide 
herself  for  her  foolishness  in  supposing 
heaven  was  to  be  found  in  chapel  sooner 
than  in  church. 

When  the  hymn  ceased,  Jennifer 
turned  her  face  seaward  and  wept  again. 
She  longed  to  descend  from  the  great 
lonely  height  on  which  she  had  perched 
herself,  and  slip  quietly  into  chapel 
somewhere  near  Tom,  so  that  he  might 
hear  her  voice  when  the  last  hymn  came 
to  be  sung.  To  do  so  would  be  to  con- 
fess that  she  had  been  wrong,  and  Tom 
and  Ellen  right ;  but  that  in  itself 
seemed  a  small  thing  to  Jennifer  in  her 
longing  to  be  reconciled  to  Tom  after 
this  first  violent  quarrel.  Only  she 
knew  that  if  she  went  to  chapel  now, 
Ellen  would  consider  she  had  a  right  to 
press  her  going  ever  afterwards,  and 
Jennifer  felt  as  if  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  concede  any  such  right  to  Ellen. 
She  was  willing  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water  for  her  and  for  Tom ; 
but  she  must  have  her  liberty.  She 
counted  up  all  the  instances  in  which 
she  had  been  forced  to  bow  to  Ellen's 
caprices  and  interference,  and  came  to 
a  deliberate  conclusion  that  it  was  time 
to  break  loose  and  assert  her  rights. 

When  it  was  nearly  dark,  Jennifer 
climbed  down  from  the  clifi",  and  got  back 
into  the  town.  The  streets  were  still 
deserted.  She  listened  at  the  chapel 
door,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  preacher, 
so  knew  the  sermon  was  not  yet  over. 
She  went  across  the  street  to  Betsy 
EouncivaVs  door.  .  Betsy  was  a  shrewd 
woman  \  a  wise  woman,  some  said.  At 
all  events,  she  gave  wise  advice  some- 
times. An  eager  "Come  in  "was  the 
answer  to  her  knoc  k.  Betsy  was  dis- 
abled with  rheumatism,  and  sat  in  her 
chair  by  the  window,  watching  for  the 
chapel  folk  to  come  out. 

"  Du  'ee  pitch,"  she  exclaimed,  pull- 
ing a  chair  near  her  with  the  end  of  her 
crooked  stick.  **  Why,  Miss  Treloar, 
what  iver's  the  mcanin'  o'  this  ?    Ellen 


an'  your  young  man  a-gone  to  chapel,  an' 
you  all  desolate  by  yerself !" 

"  Oh,  Mistiss  Rouncival,"  Jennifer 
cried,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears, 
"  niver,  niver  did  Tom  refuse  to  take  a 
walk  wi'  me  '  afore  to-night !  Ellen's 
'ticed  him  away  to  chapel,  along  o' 
frightenin'  un  out  of  his  varry  wits 
about  he's  soul.  An'  I  bin  feelin'  so 
'mazed  as  a  sheep  iver  since  ! " 

"Tom  ought  to  be  'shamed  of  his- 
self ! "  said  Mrs.  RouncivaL 

"'Taint  Tom's  fault.  Tom's  quiet 
enough,  an'  like  tu  go  straight  enough 
if  he  wor  but  let  alone.  But  Ellen,  what 
wi*  her  good  books  about  dead  folk,  an' 
her  talk,  hath  turned  iverything  upside 
down.  Her  tongue  runneth  nineteen  to 
a  dozen  now  poor  father's  gone.  Her'U 
talk  so  powerful  about  perdition  that 
I've  felt  my  varry  flesh  creep,  an'  I  seen 
Tom  turn  so  white  as  the  wall.  I  made 
out  perdition  was  a  wuss  kind  o'  hell, 
but  Lor',  says  I,  talkin'  so  powerful 
about  it  won't  make  a  body  go  there. 
When  her  gets  talkin'  i'  that  way,  I 
sets  to  work  hard  a-mendin'  o'  Tom's 
things,  or  ironin',  or  summat,  and  so  I 
minds  it  less.  But  Tom !  he  gets 
properly  skeared,  an'  lets  he's  pipe  go 
out.  An'  then  Ellen  will  go  to  prayers 
right  down  upon  the  kitchen  floor,  an' 
her  sighs  an'  cries,  and  maketh  Tom 
miserable.  An'  then  her  lends  an  good 
books  to  take  home.  I'd  like  to  bum 
them  good  books  1 "  was  Jennifer's  vehe- 
ment conclusion. 

'  *  Them  quiet,  soft-spoken  wemmen  does 
a  lot  o'  mischief,"  said  Betsy  EotmcivaL 

"  I'm  not  goin'  to  sit  quiet  an'  see 
Tom  stole  from  me.  Now,  Mrs.  Eoimci- 
val,  I  want  you  tu  tell  me.  Du'ee  know 
of  a  good  charm  % " 

By  a  good  charm,  Jennifer  meant  one 
which  did  not  require  the  invocation  of 
an  evil  spirit 

"There  be  charms  and  charms,"  was 
the  cautious  reply.  "  Some  niver  fiedls ; 
some  only  work  when  they're  tried  in 
faith." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  don't  want  Ellen 
to  be  hurted.  I  don't  want  to  set  Ohl 
Nick  at  her,  only  for  her  to  let  me  an' 
Tom  alone." 
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**  Old  Nick !  Why,  I  know  of  one 
charm  that  would  skear  twenty  Nicks. 
Such  a  many  chapters  as  there  are  to 
read  ! " 

"  I'd  like  one  o*  that  sort,"  Jennifer 
exclaimed.  "  Chapters  an*  verses,  an' 
that." 

"  It  '11  cost  sum  fin  :  an  ef  you  ha'n't 
got  faith  you  lose  your  money  an'  your 
trouble." 

"  How  much  do  'ee  want?" 

**  Two  half  crowns  is  the  price.  But 
look  'ee  here,  Jennifer,"  said  the  old 
woman,  stamping  her  stick  on  the  floor, 
"  ef  I  thought  you  couldn't  hold  your 
tongue,  no  power  should  make  me  give 
it  tu  'ee.  Ef  old  Avery  know  I'd  a 
charm  in  the  house,  he'd  turn  me  into 
the  street,  an'  a  lot  your  two  halfcrowns 
'ud  du  for  me.  Now  bring  me  that 
black  box  on  the  dresser.  Hold  it 
whiles  I  open  it,  an'  don't  touch  what's 
inside." 

Jennifer  did  as  she  was  told.  Inside 
the  black  box  was  a  black-letter  Bible, 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  fire,  for  the  comers  were 
charred  off,  and  the  outside  leaves  were 
ready  to  fall  to  pieces  as  the  old  woman 
turned  them.  At  intervals  throughout 
the  book  were  pieces  of  coarse  dirty 
paper  and  slips  of  parchment  with 
writing  on  them.  Jennifer  looked  on 
with  awe  while  Betsy  made  her  selec- 
tion. 

"  Kjieel  down  an'  shut  your  eyes,  an' 
don't  speak  till  I've  done,"  said  she. 
"  I'm  going  tu  read  out  the  charm  for 
'ee." 

She  read  from  an  ill-written  and 
worse  spelt  paper  as  follows  :  "  Strike 
yourself  from  the  crown  of  your  head 
to  the  sole  of  your  foot  on  the  left  side 
with  the  writing  towards  your  skin  three 
times,  and  read  it  three  times.  Cut  the 
nails  of  your  fingers  and  the  nails  of 
your  toes  and  a  bit  of  hair  from  the 
crown  of  your  head,  and  take  a  pinch 
of  clean  salt ;  throw  this  into  the  fire 
three  times,  saying,  *  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost' 
Read  the  thirty-fifth  Psalm,  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Second  of  Kings, 
the  thirtv-seventh  of  Isaiah,  and  seven- 


teenth of  Numbers.  On  the  third  night 
go  to  a  churchyard  and  pluck  four  sprigs 
of  yew,  and  take  a  handful  of  the  earth 
from  the  last  made  grave.  Put  two 
sprigs  of  yew  on  the  threshold  of  your 
door,  and  two  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door  of  the  person  you  wish  to  keep 
true.  Divide  the  earth  into  three  por- 
tions ;  sprinkle  two  before  the  two 
doors  and  bum  the  rest ;  and  while  it 
burns,  sprinkle  salt  over  it.  Do  this  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  speak  to  no  one  till 
after  cock-crow." 

"Now,"  said  Betsy  Rouncival,  tri- 
umphantly, "  that's  as  good  a  charm  as 
you'll  get  anywhere  betwixt  this  an' 
Land's  End.  None  but  a  pious  person 
could  ha'  made  it.  "Why,  what's  the 
matter  weth  'eel"  For  Jennifer  was 
kneeling  before  her  with  a  perfectly 
white  face. 

"  'Tis  havin'  to  go  to  St.  Agnes  that 
time  o'  night,  and  bavin'  to  take  'arth 
from  a  grave ;  an'  father's  grave  is  the 
newest." 

"Well,  du  as  you  like,"  said  Betsy, 
composedly.  "  Ef  you  ha'n't  got  faith, 
so  well  leave  it  alone.  Only,  ef  you 
don't  hold  your  tongue,  you'll  never 
have  a  quiet  night's  rest  so  long  as  I'm 
alive,  nor  after,  ef  I  can  help  it." 

"  Oh,  I  must  go  through  wi'  it.  I 
can't  give  Tom  up,"  sighed  Jennifer. 
"  I'll  come  back  weth  the  halfcrowns 
to-morrow,  and  than  you'll  let  me 
have  the  writing,  please.  Good  night, 
Mistiss." 

Jennifer  shut  the  door  behind  her, 
but  stopped  for  a  moment  to  consider 
before  she  went  across  the  street.  It 
seemed  so  horrible  to  her  to  have  to 
take  earth  from  her  father's  grave,  that 
she  almost  made  up  her  mind  to  delay 
using  the  charm  till  another  funeral 
had  taken  place.  In  the  meantime — 
who  could  say  1 — perhaps  she  and  Tom 
might  be  reconciled  She  resolved  to 
make  the  first  overtures  herself.  She 
would  go  in  and  say,  "  Tom,  dear,  I  let 
my  tongue  run  away  wi'  me  to-night, 
an'  now  I  wish  I  hadn't"  Then  they 
would  shake  hands  and  kiss  each  other 
and  be  happy  again.  She  ran  across 
the  street,  and  put  her  head  in  at  the 
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door.      Ellen  sat  reading  one  of  her 
favourite  books. 

"Where's  Tomi"  asked  Jennifer, 
entering. 

"  Gone  home,  I  s'pose,"  Ellen  replied 
without  looking  up. 

Jennifer  felt  a  spasm  at  her  throat. 
Was  it  possible  Tom  did  not  wish  to  be 
reconciled  % 

"  Did  he  leave  no  word  for  me  1 " 
she  asked  humbly. 

"None  that  I  know  by.  He  said  he 
thought  he'd  best  go  straight  home, 
considerin'  all  things ;  an'  I  told  un  I 
thought 'SO  tu.  Fac'  was,  I  s'pose  he 
thought  he'd  had  enough  o'  your  tongue 
for  one  while." 

For  an  instant  Jennifer's  blue  eyes 
looked  daggers  at  her  quiet,  soft-spoken 
sister.  Then  she  turned,  and  walked 
out  into  the  back  yard,  and  fell  on  her 
knees. 

"  Oh  Lord  A'mighty !  For  pity's  sake 
now  don't  'ee  let  her  be  so  aggravatin' ! 
That  quiet  way  o'  hers  doth  raise  the 
varry  devil  in  me,  it  doth  ;  an'  ef  her 
goes  on  interferin'  'twixt  Tom  an'  me,  I 
shall  niver  be  able  to  keep  my  hands 
off  her  !  An'  I  don't  want  to  du  her  a 
mischief,  'cause  her's  my  father's  child, 
an'  I  did  love  un  dearly  !" 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when, 
as  if  in  answer,  a  whisper  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  low  wall, — "  Jennifer !" 
Jennifer  started  to  her  feet.  Had  the 
Lord  sent  an  angel  %  She  felt  awe-struck, 
but  scarcely  surprised.  If  Satan  could 
go  hither  and  thither  doing  as  much 
harm  as  he  pleased,  why  could  not  God's 
angels  go  about  helping  folk  that  were 
in  sore  straits  ? 

"  Who  is  it,  please  ?"  she  whispered. 
It  was  too  dark  to  see. 

"  Jennifer,  be  that  you  1" 

Jennifer  gave  a  cry  of  joy.  She  was 
answered.  It  was  Tom's  voice.  She 
ran  to  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded, 
caught  Tom's  hands  outspread  to  meet 
hers,  stretched  herself  forward,  and 
kissed  him. 

"  Oh  Tom,  I  be  so  sorry ;  I  be  so  mad 
wi'  myself  for  what  I  said.  You  may 
go  to  chapel  whan  you  will,  an  I'll  not 
Stan'  in  your  way.    Oh  Tom,  whan  Ellen 


said  you'd  gone  home  an'  left  no  word 
for  me,  I  felt  cold  to  my  varry  heart." 

'<  I  shouldn't  ha'  slept  a  wink  ef  I 
hadn't  spoke  to  *ee,"  was  Tom's  reply. 
By  this  time  he  had  swung  himself  up 
on  the  wall,  and  had  got  an  arm  round 
Jennifer's  nect  "  Thinks  I  to  myself, 
'Tis  a  perty  thing,  it  is,  to  come  to  words 
wi'  one's  sweetheart  'long  o'  goin'  to 
chapel.  I  didn'  min'  the  sarmon  a  bit^ 
for  thinkin'  of  'ee.  I  did  go  home,  but 
sumfin'  drawed  me  up  here.  Thinks  I, 
I  wonder  ef  her'd  come  out  ef  her 
know'd  who  was  herel" 

"  I  wish  you'd  come  in  an'  shut  the 
door,  Jennifer,"  Ellen  called  from  inside. 
"  Ain't  you  goin'  to  give  me  no  supper 
this  night?" 

"  Come  in  'long  wi'  me,  Tom,  an'  have 
some  supper,"  Jennifer  whispered. 

Tom  didn't  know  about  that ;  he 
didn't  want  to  see  Ellen  and]  Jeimifer 
quarrelling  like  two  wild  cats,  and  get 
himself  mixed  up  in  it,  as  had  been  the 
case  that  afternoon.  But  Jennifer  coaxed, 
and  promised,  and  vowed  she  would  not 
say  an  unkind  word  to  EUeiL  And  Tom, 
after  a  decent  resistance,  came  down  from 
his  perch,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
in  triumph  into  the  house. 

"  Well,  Ellen,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
the  exclamation  of  astonishment  which 
greeted  his  entrance,  "  I  changed  my 
mind,  an'  here  I  am,  after  all,  ye  see." 

Ellen  answered  gravely  that  she 
hoped  he  would  not  have  reason  to 
repent  it.  She  kept  silence  during 
supper,  tacitly  protesting  against  the 
unprofitable  discourse  of  the  two  sweets 
hearts.  She  could  not,  however,  repress 
a  groan  when  she  heard  Jeimifer's  part- 
ing words  to  Tom  outside  the  door. 

"  I'll  tell  'ee  whan  we'm  out  to  walk 
next  Sunday  evening." 

That  one  sentence,  even  without  the 
help  of  Jennifer's  triumphant  manner 
when  she  re-entered  the  room,  would 
have  sufficed  to  show  Ellen  that  all 
her  new  power  over  Tom's  soid  had 
vanished  before  the  magic  of  Jennifer's 
smiles,  and  tears,  and  kisses.  She  felt 
a  thorough  contempt  for  Tom's  weak- 
ness. He  was  putting  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  turning   back.    He   was 
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giving  the  devil  a  fearful  advantage 
over  him.  But  though  she  despised 
Tom,  Ellen  did  not  on  that  account  feel 
that  her  own  responsibility  was  lessened. 
It  behoved  her,  she  thought,  to  take 
strong  and  prompt  measures.  It  was 
an  awful  consideration  for  her  that  her 
father  had  died  unconverted.  Then,  as 
now,  Jennifer  had  been  the  obstacle, 
though  a  less  active  one  than  now,  to 
her  efforts  for  her  father's  welfare.  She 
took  counsel  on  the  following  day  with 
the  members  of  her  class,  and  requested 
her  class -leader  to  confer  with  the 
preacher.  The  consequence  was,  that 
on  the  following  Wednesday  evening 
meeting  it  was  announced  from  the 
pulpit  that  a  revival  meeting  would  be 
held  on  Saturday  night.  Meanwhile, 
class-members  wei*e  requested  to  hold 
private  prayer  meetings,  for  Satan  was 
up  and  busy  in  Pencarrow.  It  was 
long  since  a  revival  had  taken  place, 
and  the  curiosity  roused  by  this  last 
clause  helped  to  swell  the  excitement 
consequent  on  the  announcement.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  wanted  to  know 
in  what  way  the  devil  had  been  busy 
in  Pencarrow. 

Jennifer,  ignorant  of  her  sister  being 
the  chief  mover  in  the  matter,  took  it 
all  very  quietly.  Tom,  she  said,  was 
welcome  to  go  to  chapel  on  Saturday 
night,  as  long  as  he  went  to  walk  with 
her  on  Sunday  night.  Ellen,  feeling 
that  in  this  case  it  behoved  her  to 
mingle  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  forebore 
to  give  utterance  to  her  fervent  hope 
that  Saturday  would  witness  such  a 
change  in  Tom's  heart  as  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  unhallowed  Sunday  strolls 
at  once  and  for  ever.  Yet,  moved  by 
some  womanly  compunction  at  the 
thought  of  the  breach  that  would  ensue 
between  her  sister  and  Tom  if  this 
hoped-for  change  took  place,  she  made 
a  slight  attempt  to  work  on  Jennifer's 
feelings  on  the  night  of  the  revival. 

"  Oh  Jennifer,  'tis  sad  when  people  in 
a  fam'ly  aint  of  one  mind.  Think 
now,  how  much  better  'twould  be  for 
your  soul  ef  you'd  cast  in  your  lot  with 
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"  I'll  mind  my  soul  to-morrow,"  was 
the  answer.  **  To-night  I  got  the  kitchen 
to  clean  up,  an'  Tom's  socks  to  mend, 
an'  your  shoes  to  black." 

"  To-night  your  soul  may  be  re- 
quired." 

"  W^ll,  ef  'tis,  that's  no  reason  for 
leavin'  everything  ondone  in  the  house," 
came  the  ready  retort.  Ellen  turned 
away.  It  seemed  to  her  that  her  words 
were  doomed  to  fall  on  stony  ground ; 
that  nothing  but  a  very  special  Provi- 
dence would  save  her  sister. 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  Jennifer, 
alone  in  the  house,  and  her  work  done, 
was  moved  by  pure  curiosity  to  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
Sounds  of  praying,  and  weeping,  and 
burstsof  singing  came  from  the  open  door 
of  the  chapel.  She  slipped  in,  and  was 
carried  slowly  onward  in  the  throng. 
A  tall  man,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
force  his  way  out,  said  to  a  person  be- 
hind her,  **  'Twas  Tom  Carvosso  as 
was  a-roarin  an'  a-howlin'  like  Tregeagle 
a  while  agone."  Jennifer  felt  her 
cheeks  burn.  She  would  have  tried  to 
get  out,  for  to  hear  Tom  "  roaring  and 
howling,"  and  making  himself  a  gazing- 
stock  for  all  Pencarrow,  she  felt  would 
be  a  humiliation  greater  than  she  could 
bear.  But  the  human  tide  behind  was 
too  strong  for  her,  and  she  was  carried 
onwards.  There  was  presently  a  lull  in 
the  singing  and  praying,  and  an  ancient 
white-haired  man  rose  and  spoke  thus, 
in  a  sweet  feeble  voice  : 

"  Brothers  an'  sisters, — The  Lord  has 
sent  me  here  to-night  to  tell  you  to 
come  to  Him.  He's  been  a-waitin'  these 
many  years,  an'  sendin'  first  one  an' 
then  the  other  to  tell  'ee.  Now  He's 
sent  me,  to  beg  an'  pray  of  'ee  to  come, 
an'  not  put  it  off  any  longer.  Come, 
you  that  be  happy,  an'  He'll  make  'ee 
happier ;  come,  you  that  be  miserable, 
an'  He'U  comfort  'ee.  Look  at  me.  I 
had  a  dear  wife,  an'  the  Lord  took  her 
whan  I  wanted  her  most  I  had  ten 
dear  chil'ren,  an'  the  Lord  took  'em, 
an'  I  wor  left  alone.  I  had  a  trifle  o' 
money,  an'  I  lost  it;  an'  now  I'm  old 
an'  half  blind,  an'  can  scarce  du  a  day's 
work.     But  I've  got  Christ !    An'  I  tell 
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all  of  'ee,  that  ef  I  had  to  lose  my  money, 
an'  my  wife,  an*  my  chil'ren,  all  over 
again,  I'd  du  it,  sooner  than  loose  hold 
o'  Christ.  I  wakes  in  the  morning,  an' 
says  I  to  myself,  Maybe  I'll  be  wi' 
Christ  afore  to-night.  Now  think  what 
tis  to  have  that  to  look  forward  tu  ! 
Dear  brothers  an'  sisters.  He's  waitin' 
for  'ee  an'  callin'  for  'ee.  .Maybe  you 
don't  know  how  He  loves  'ee,  or  how 
Bweet  'tis  to  belong  to  Him  \  but  take 
the  word  o'  one  that  does  know,  an' 
come." 

Jennifer  sat  down  on  a  seat  under  the 
gallery,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.      The  voice  of  this  feeble   old 
man  was  as  the  voice  of  a  messenger 
from    heaven.      Tears    trickled    down 
between    her  fingers  \   she   murmured, 
"  I  du  want  to  come,  I  du."     Already 
there   was    a   movement    towards    the 
upper  end  of  the  chapel.      The  quiet, 
simple  words  of  invitation  had  drawn 
forth  some  from  the  crowd  who  would 
never    have    been    compelled    by    the 
fiercer    threats    and    warnings   of    the 
younger  and  more   energetic   men.     A 
moment  more,  and  Jennifer  would  have 
fallen  upon  her  knees  and  taken  her 
silent  oath  of  allegiance  to  Christ.     But 
a  touch  on  her  shoulder  made  her  look 
upi      Ellen  stood  by  her,  and  at  the 
sight    of    her  Jennifer's    tears    ceased 
flowing,   and    all   the   old   antagonism 
came  back  with  tenfold  force.     Ellen's 
face  was  aglow  with  hysterical  excite- 
ment. 

"Jennifer,"  she  exclaimed,  "God 
wants  you !  Don't  let  the  devil  keep 
'ee  away.  Come  up  wi'  me,  an'  I'll  ask 
my  class-leader  to  pray  weth  'ee.  Oh, 
Jennifer,  Tom's  made  his  peace  with 
God,  after  strong  cryin'  an'  tears.  Come 
an'  make  yours  too,  afore  it's  tu  late  ! " 

Suddenly  a  cry  of  "  Glory  "  resounded 
through  the  building.  **  I've  foun' 
peace  !  Praise  the  Lord  !  "  And  a 
triumphant  hymn  was  struck  up  by 
those  nearest  the  pulpit.  Jennifer  re- 
coiled as  she  recognised  Tom's  voice  in 
the  stentonan  shout. 

**  If  he  hath  foun'  peace,  he  needn* 
make  quite  so  much  noise  about  it,"  she 
fiaid  indignantly. 


"  Oh,  Jennifer  1  you're  letting  Satan 
get  the  advantage  over  you.  Take 
care !  " 

Jennifer  hardened  more  and  more. 
"Let  the  devil  mind  hisself.  I  aint 
so  much  skeared  of  un  as  you  be." 

Ellen  turned  away  with  a  look  of 
horror,  and  addressed  the  women  who 
sat  near.  Jennifer,  angry  and  disgusted, 
rose  and  left  the  chapel. 

But,  as  her  anger  and  disgust  died 
out,  the  remembrance  of  that  old  man's 
words  came  back  clearer.  She  thought 
of  them  all  night,  while  tending  Ellen, 
who  was  brought  in  from  chapel  faint 
and  hysterical  and  incoherent,  and  who 
frightened  her  by  going  into  convulsions. 
It  seemed  to  Jennifer  that  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  must  have  been  like 
that  white-haired  ancient  man,  who  per- 
suaded folk  so  sweetly.  As  she  walked 
home  from  church  on  Sunday  morning, 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  instead  of 
the  Sunday  stroll,  she  would  go  with 
Tom  to  chapel,  if  the  old  man  was  going 
to  preach.  She  would  dearly  like  to 
belong  to  Christ  if  she  could  do  it  by 
any  other  means  than  becoming  a  joined 
"  Methody."  She  would  have  spoken 
to  the  parson,  only  he  was  such  a  grand 
gentleman ;  and  besides,  if  she  stopped 
behind,  the  clerk  would  ask  her  business, 
and  tell  her  parson's  dinner  couldn't 
be  kept  waiting,  and  she  must  come  on 
a  week-day. 

All  the  long  afternoon  Jennifer  sat 
and  waited  for  Tom  in  vain.  "When 
Ellen  came  in  from  afternoon  prayer- 
meeting  she  was  met  by  tears  and  re- 
proaches, and  accused  of  inciting  Tom 
to  break  his  promise. 

Ellen  replied  that  she  had  not  ppoken 
a  word  to  Tom,  which  was  true.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  exasperate  Jennifer 
by  telling  her  that  Tom  had  sat  next 
her  at  the  prayer-meeting.  It  was  some 
time  before  Tom  entered.  He  had  re- 
quired the  mingled  warning  and  encou- 
ragement of  the  preacher  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  say  what  he  had 
to  say  to  Jennifer.  He  made  it  as  short 
as  he  could,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as 
hers;  though,  as  the  preacher  said, 
any  laceration  of  the  affections  was  a 
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mere  trifle  when  heaven  or  hell  was 
in  the  balance.  He  had  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  Lord's  people,  he  told 
her,  and  henceforth  he  intended  to 
spend  the  Sabbath  in  a  godly  manner, 
neither  speaking  his  own  words  nor 
thinking  his  own  thoughts.  If  Jennifer 
would  but  give  heed  to  her  salvation, 
he  would  gladly  help  her  on,  but  for 
his  own  souFs  sake  he  dared  not  keep 
his  promise  to  an  unbeliever.  Scripture 
spoke  plainly  enough,  and  he  must 
obey,  and  not  put  a  stumbling-block  in 
his  path. 

"  So  I  be  a  hindrance  to  'ee,  be  I  ? " 
said  Jennifer  with  a  great  sob ;  "  I, 
that  would  work  my  fingers  to  the 
bone  for  *ee  ! " 

"  To  my  soul,  I  mean.  Oh  Jennifer, 
I  shall  go  mournful  all  my  days  ef  I 
part  weth  you;  but  I  must  save  my 
soul ! " 

Jennifer  turned  away  her  head^  and' 
Tom  stood  silent,  steeling  himself 
against  the  expected  flow  of  tears  and 
entreaties.  Instead,  she  turned  full 
upon  him,  flashing  defiance  from  her 
blue  eyes. 

"  Go  your  ways,"  she  cried,  with 
a  harsh,  strident  laugh ;  "go  your 
ways  for  a  false,  cantin'  Methody ! " 

That  night,  when  Ellen  was  fast  asleep, 
Jennifer  stole  out  to  Betsy  Kouncivars 
to  hear  the  charm  read  once  more,  and 
get  the  parchment  with  the  writing  on 
it.  Nothing  but  the  courage  of  despair 
enabled  her  to  carry  the  charm  into 
execution.  Betsy  Eouncival's  threats 
of  haunting  her  if  she  betrayed  the 
secret,  lost  their  terror  in  the  greater 
terror  of  the  walk  to  the  lonely  qhurch- 
yard  and  the  business  to  be  done  when 
she  got  there.  On  the  Tuesday  night 
Ellen  missed  her,  and  rose  and  searched 
for  her  in  vain.  In  the  morning,  when 
she  came  down,  the  fire  was  lit,  and 
Jennifer,  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees, 
sat  staring  at  it.  To  Ellen's  questions 
she  returned  no  answer.  But  there  was 
a  wild  look  in  her  eyes  which  Ellen  had 
never  seen  before,  and  which  made  her 
think  that  the  Evil  One  was  getting  a 
stronger  hold  than  ever  over  her  sister. 

Weeks  grew  into  months.    Tom,  bent 


on  saving  his  soul,  went  steadily  to  the 
chapel  services,  and  as  steadily  avoided 
Jennifer.  Ellen,  taken  up  with  her 
dress-making,  and  her  class-meetings 
and  prayer-meetings,  had  no  time  to 
notice  that  Jennifer  was  getting  thin 
and  haggard  and  wild-looking,  and  that 
she  was  always  muttering  to  herself, 
"  Betsy  said  I  must  ha*  faith." 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  winter,. 
Betsy,  intending  to  stimulate  her  to  a 
fresh'  effort  to  bring  back  Tom,  told  her 
a  piece  of  gossip.  Ellen  and  Tom  were 
to  make  a  match  of  it,  folk  said. 

"  You  would  have  a  good  charm  first. 
Now,  ef  I  was  you,  Fd  try  one  of  another 
sort,  that  don't  want  faith." 

Jennifer  stared  at  her,  and  laughed, 
but  did  not  answer. 

When  Ellen  woke  next  morning,  a- 
great  kitchen-knife  lay  on  her  bed. 
Jennifer  was  not  in  the  house,  and  her 
bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  A  silver 
mug  and  two  teaspoons,  which  had  been 
her  mother's,  and  old  Treloar's  walking- 
stick,  were  missing.  There  was  a  nine- 
days*  wonder,  and  search  and  inquiry. 
Then  it  was  rumoured  that  a  woman- 
had  been  dug  out  of  a  snow-drift  on  the- 
moor  beyond  Siaughterbrid-ge ;  a  tall; 
comely  woman  who  had  a  stick  in  h«r 
hand ;  and  the  Pencarrow  folk  were 
satisfied  that  it  was  Jennifer. 

All  but  Tom.  Tom  went  away,  and 
came  back  at  the  end  of  a  week,  having 
declared  that  he  must  see  her  dead 
before  he  would  believe  it.  But  the 
corpse  had  been  buried,  and  Tom  was 
too  poor  and  too  ignorant  to  surmount 
the  country  prejudice  against  OKhuma- 
tion.  The  stick  was  marked  rudely  as 
with  a  clasp-knife,  "J.  Treloar."  For 
two  years  Tom  clung  to  the  hope  that 
this  might  have  been  some  other  Tieloar 
— there  were  so  many  of  them — and 
that  Jennifer  would  come  back.  Then, 
attracted  by  a  look  in  Ellen's  face  that 
reminded  him  of  Jennifer,  and  further 
moved  thereto  by  the  opinion  of  his 
class-leader  as  to  the  benefit  a  pious  wife 
was  to  a  man's  soul,  he  married  Ellen. 

On  the  morning  when  Jennifer  was 
missed,  Betsy  Eouncival  had  been 
awoke  by  her  voice  at  the  window  close 
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by  lier  bed.  Jennifer  bad  opened  it 
from  the  outside,  and  had  said  :  "  I 
can't  keep  my  hands  off  Ellen,  so  Td 
better  go.  Keep  this  here  till  I  come 
back."  Something  that  clinked  fell  on 
the  bed,  and  she  was  gone.  Betsy 
thought  it  was  a  dream  till  the  morning 
light  showed  her  the  mug  and  the  two 
silver  spoons.  She  put  them  in  her 
black  box,  and  held  her  tongue. 

Years  after,  when  Tom  and  Ellen 
were  both  in  their  graves  and  forgotten, 
Jennifer,  that  tall,  white-haired  woman, 
came  back.  She  was  shrewd  enough  and 
collected  enough,  proved  her  identity, 
and  took  possession  of  what  there  was, 


and  that  was  scarcely  anything  beyond 
what  had  always  been  actually  her  own 
property  had  she  chosen  to  claim  it. 
It  was  not  till  she  had  settled  down 
quietly  at  Pencarrow  that  folk  began 
to  perceive  that  her  head  was  not  quite 
right.  For  all  the  account  she  could 
give  of  her  past  life  was,  that  she  had 
travelled  over  three  counties,  working 
her  way,  sometimes  stopping  for  years 
in  one  place,  but  always  seeking  for  an 
old  white-haired  man  whose  name  she 
did  not  know,  who  had  been  sent  to 
her  with  a  kind  message,  and  who 
would  help  to  set  everything  right 
between  her  and  Tom. 
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ON  THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  DRUNKARDS. 


Many    of    our  readers  may  probably 
recollect  that  early  in  March  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  M.P.  for  Bath — a  distinguished 
member  of  the  medical  profession,  who 
has  made  insanity  his  special  subject — 
attempted  to  obtain  from  the  House  of 
Commons  a  resolution  to  the  eflfect  "  that 
it  is  desirable  to  legislate  for  the  proper 
reception,  detention,  and  management  of 
habitual  drunkards."    Although  it  must 
be  generally  admitted  that  legislation  for 
such  an  object  is  most  desirable,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subject  is  em- 
barrassed by  many  serious  difiiculties. 
Mr.  Bruce,  and  the  other  speakers  who 
were  hostile  to  the  proposed  measure, 
referred  to  the  impossibility  of  defining 
"  habitual  drunkards,"  and  to  the  dan- 
ger that  might  result  from  the  abuse  of  a 
power  of  detaining  persons  of  that  class 
in    asylums.      These  difficulties    seem 
to  be  more  apparent  than  real.     The 
first  might  easily  be  met  by  providing 
that,  after  a  certain  number  of  summary 
convictions  before  a  magistrates'  bench, 
the   ofiender   should  be  tried  before  a 
jury  for  habitual  drunkenness,  and,  if 
found  guilty,  that  he  should  be  sentenced 
to  a  period  of  detention  in  a  special  asy- 
lum or  reformatory  ;^  and  as  responsible 

1  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  Mr.  Dal- 

rymple  has  brought  in  a  Bill  (read  for  the 

first  time  on  July  6th)  **  To  provide  for  the 

Management    of   Habitual    Drunkards,"   in 

which  an  habitual  drunkard  is  defined  as  "  a 

person  who,  by  reason  of  frequent,  excessive, 

or  constant  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  is  iu- 

capable  of  self-control  and   of  proper  atten- 

tion  to  and  care  of  his  affairs  and  family,  or 

who  is  dangerous  to  himself  or  others."    And 

the  Bill  proposes  the  establishment  of  licensed 

Reformatories,  Sanatoriums,  or  Refuges,  and 

lays    down    the    regulations    under    which 

habitual    drunkards    are    to    be    admitted. 

These  rules  are  in  close  accordance  with  the 

existing  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 

provide  that  on   the  filing  of  affidavits  "by 

two  respectable  practising  physicians  and  two 

respectable  citizens,  freeholders  of  the  county, 

to  the  effect  that  an  inebriate  is  lost  to  self- 


visitors  to  these  asylums  would  doubt- 
less be  appointed,  there  would  be  no 
greater  risk  of  injustice  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law  than 
now  exists  in  the  case  of  lunatics. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  there  are  two 
distinct  classes  for  which  Mr.  Dairy mple 
and  his  supporters  propose  to  legislate, 
namely,  fi^rst^  those,  who,  feeling  that 
they  need  supervision   and   a    certain 
amount  of  restraint,  seek  it  voluntarily ; 
and  secondly,  tho^e  whom  it  is  desirable 
to  seclude  by  compulsion.     It  is  the 
second    class    alone  —  those    habitual 
drunkards  who  might  personally  object 
to  anything  like  enforced  seclusion — 
that  would  be  likely  to  occasion  much 
trouble ;  and  we  admit  that  at  present 
we    do  not   very  clearly  see  the   best 
method  of  treating  them.      If   as  we 
hope  will  be  the  case,  Mr.  Dalrymple 
ultimately  succeeds  in  carrying  his  mea- 
sure, in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  we 
trust  that  perfectly  distinct  institutions 
will  be  established  for  these  classes — 
the  former  requiring  a  home  or  Asylum, 
and  the  latter  a  Eeformatory.  We  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
this  distinction  from  the  careful  study 
of  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Eeports 
of  « The   New    York    State    Inebriate 
Asylum,''  an  institution  which,  although 
as  yet  little  known  in   this   country, 
must  be   regarded    as    the  type   and 
model     of    all     such    asylums.       Al- 
though only  in  active  operation  since 
May,  1867,  its  success  has  been  so  uni- 
versally    recognized     throughout     the 
United  States,  that  we  shall  enter  some- 
what fully  into  the  history  of  its  manage- 
ment and  organization,  with  the  view  of 
affording  some  useful  hints  to  those  who 

control,  is  unable,  from  such  inebriation,  to 
attend  to  business,  or  is  thereby  dangerous  to 
remain  at  large,"  such  inebriate  becomes  "  an 
habitual  dnu^ard,"  and  can  be  placed  under 
restraint 
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may  propose  introducing  similar  institu- 
tions into  this  country. 

The  "New  York  State  Inebriate 
Asylum"  is  situated  rather  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  city  of 
New  York  (which  now  possesses  a 
similar  asylum  of  its  own),  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Binghamton,  a  quiet  country 
town  lying  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chenago  Eiver  with  the  Susquehanna, 
and  easy  of  access  by  the  Erie  and  other 
railways.  Its  great  success  is  due  to  the 
zeal  and  hij^h  character  of  its  Superin- 
tendent and  physician,  Dr.  Albert  Day,^ 
who  was  unanimously  elected  as  its  head, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  established, 
and  for  nine  years  presided  over,  a 
similar  institution  on  a  smaller  scale 
at  Boston,  known  as  the  **  Washingtonian 
Home,"  during  which  period  three  thou- 
sand inebriates  had  been  received,  and 
two  thousand  of  them  cured.  The 
Binghamton  Asylum  (as  it  is  commonly 
called)  contains  three  classes  of  patients 
— namely,  "free,"  "paying,"  and  "com- 
mitted" patients.  Women  are  not  re- 
ceived, but  a  separate  establishment  will 
probably  soon  be  provided  for  them.  If  a 
"free"  bed  is  applied  for,  the  applicant 
or  his  friends  must  give  proof  that  he 
has  a  permanent  home  within  the 
State,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  re- 
munerate the  Institution  for  his  sup- 
port ;  and  he  must  furnish  a  certificate 
from  a  County  Judge  or  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  that  he  is  a  proper  person  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  free  patient ;  after  which  pre- 
liminaries his  case  will  be  referred  to  the 
discretion  of  the  "  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment and  Discipline."     For  "paying" 

1  As  great  prominence  is  given  to  the 
labours  of  this  physician  in  the  following 
pages,  we  may  state  that,  although  compara- 
lively  unknown  in  this  country,  lie  holds  the 
same  position  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  drunkards,  that 
for  many  years  Dr.  Conolly  occupied  in  this 
country  in  consequence  of  the  refonns  which 
he  carried  out  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics. 
Binghamton  is  now  as  much  visited  hy 
medical  men,  with  the  view  of  learning  the 
mode  of  treatment  that  is  there  adopted,  as 
Han  well  was  after  Dr.  Conolly  was  appointed 
its  Physician  and  did  away  with  every  form 
of  physical  restraint  within  its  walls. 


patients  the  terms  are  twenty  dollars  (4/.) 
per  week,  with  payment  of  three  months 
in  advance ;  but  the  committee  have 
the  power  to  reduce  these  terms  if  they 
see  fit,  in  special  cases.  No  money  will 
be  refunded  should  the  patient  leave 
before  the  expiration  of  the  three  months 
without  the  consent  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. Of  "  committed  "  patients  all 
we  know  is,  that  "  the  committee  of  an 
habitual  drunkard  duly  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
can  place  such  habitual  drunkard  in  the 
Asylum,  and  authorize  his  detention 
under  such  restraint  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  his  escape." 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  that  the  Superintendent 
has  received  from  this  last  class  of 
patients  that  he  strongly  urges  the 
establishment  of  Homes  and  Be- 
formatories  as  distinct  institutions. 
In  the  Report  for  1868  (the  last  we 
have  received)  he  writes  as  follows  : 
"  This  Asylum,  I  take  it,  is  designed  to 
appeal  confidently  to  the  reason  and  con- 
science of  a  class  neither  mad  nor  utterly 
depraved ;  and  from  the  best  of  these  to 
restore  to  society  and  the  State  so  much 
of  usefulness  and  ornament,  honest  pro- 
ductiveness and  intellectual  influence,  as 
will  repay  the  commonwealth  tenfold 
for  the  cost  of  the  experiment.  To 
introduce,  therefore,  the  element  of  con- 
finement and  coercion  is  to  degrade  the 
Institution  from  its  true  character,  as  a 
saving  and  ennobling  home  of  £edth  and 
inspiration,  into  a  mere  house  of  correc- 
tion or  a  gaol. 

"  So,  also,  to  receive  within  our  walls 
the  forced  commitments  of  a  court,  or 
the  common  seizures  of  the  police,  is  at 
once  to  impair,  if  not  destroy,  the  philo- 
sophical value  of  the  experiment ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  to  embarrass  the  disci- 
pline and  lower  the  moral  tone  of  our 
probationary  household. 

"I  can  confidently  assert  that  the 
introduction  of  disorderly  and  worthless 
cases  of  this  class  has  been  surelj 
followed,  in  each  instance,  by  an  appre- 
ciable dissatisfaction  and  demoralization 
among  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum — to 
tlie  best  of  whom  they  are  an  ofirenc% 
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and  to  the  others  a  hostile  influence  and 
a  temptation.  I  rejoice  that  hitherto 
they  have  been  so  few  in  number." 

We  have  given  this  extract  without 
abbreviation,  because  it  expresses  the 
matured  opinions  of  a  physician  of 
unequalled  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cases  of  drunkenness. 

From  the  same  Report  from  which 
wo  have  already  quoted,  we  learn  that, 
during  the  twenty  months  that  elapsed 
from  May  1st,  1867,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1868,  the  total  number  of  patients 
admitted  was  310,  of  whom  93  were 
clerks,  82  merchants,  16  farmers,  lo  law- 
yers, 9  brokers  and  bankers,  7  telegraph 
operators,  6  brewers  and  6  druggists, 
5  printers,  4  manufacturers,  3  clergy- 
men, 3  conductors,  3  hotel-keepers,  3 
tailors  and  3  waiters,  2  conveyancers, 
2  dentists,  2  mechanics,  2  organists,  2 
physicians,  2  sailors,  2  students  and  2 
teachers.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  that,  amongst  the  310  cases,  there 
was  only  1  artist,  1  author,  and  1  pub- 
lisher. The  remainder  were  described 
as  of  no  occupation.  Of  these  310 
patients  146  were  married  and  164 
single  men. 

The  inmates  are  classified  as  perio- 
dical and  constant  drinkers,  the  former 
category  including  147  and  the  latter 
163  cases;  and  the  following  tables 
seem  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  de- 
mand admission  into  this  article : — 


CONDITION   BEFORE  ADMISSION. 

Had  delirium  tremens 96 

„     convulsions 31 

„    other  diseases 73 

Were  in  general  good  health 101 

Supposed  hereditary  intemperance ...      9 

310 

Reformed  after  first  trial 113 

Returned  second  time,  and  now  re- 
formed   11 

Returned  third  tune,  and  now  re- 
formed   4 

Discharged  with  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment    25 

Uncertain,  or  not  known 68 

Discharged  insane 3 

Died 4 

228 


Six  of  the  whole  number  received  used 
opium  habitually. 

Average  length  of  time  each  patient  re- 
mained, 96  days. 

Paying  patients 272 

Free  patients 38 

310. 


Since  of  the  68  patients  of  whom  no 
certain  tidings  have  been  received 
many  were  in  a  highly  favourable  state 
of  physical  and  moral  health  when 
they  left,  it  may  be  inferred  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  number  (say  23) 
may  be  safely  claimed  as  reformed.  On. 
this  estimate,  the  number  of  cures 
exceeds  66  per  cent,  a  result  which 
every  one  must  admit  to  be  highly 
satisfactory. 

From  these  comparatively  dry  statis- 
tics, let  us  turn  to  the  Asylum  and  see 
how  these  poor  besotted  idiots  get 
through  the  weary  day,  when  deprived 
of  their  accustomed  stimulant.  A 
recent  visitor  thus  describes  his  first 
impressions  on  approaching  the  Asy- 
lum : — "  Two  miles  from  Binghamton, 
on  a  high  hill  rising  from  the 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna, '  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the 
beautiful  valleys  of  both  rivers,  stands 
a  castellated  palace.  On  reaching  the 
summit,  about  nine  o'clock  on  a  fine 
morning  in  June,  I  found  myself  in 
front  of  a  building  of  light-coloured 
stone,  presenting  a  front  of  365  feet,  in 
a  style  of  architecture  that  unites  well 
the  useful  and  the  pleasing.  On  a  level 
space  in  front  of  the  edifice  a  number  of 
young  men  were  playing  a  game  of  base 
ball,  while,  sitting  on  the  steps,  were 
fifty  or  sixty  well-dressed,  well-looking 
gentlemen,  of  various  ages,  watching 
the  game.  In  general  appearance  and 
bearing  these  persons  were  so  decidedly 
superior  to  the  average  of  mortals  that 
few  visitors  fail  to  remark  the  fact. 
Living  up  there,  in  that  keen,  pure  air, 
and  living  in  a  rational  manner,  amusing 
themselves  with  games  of  ball,  rowing, 
sailing,  gardening,  bowling,  billiards, 
and  gymnastic  exercises,  they  are  as 
brown  and  robust  as  David  Copperfield 
was  when  he  came  home  &om  the  Con- 
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tinent.  When  I  looked  upon  this  most 
unexpected  scene,  it  did  not  for  a 
moment  occur  to  me  that  these  serene 
and  healthy-looking  men  could  he  the 
inmates  of  the  Asylum  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion has  sometimes  hcen  asked  of  the 
Superintendent  by  visitors  looking  about 
them  and  peering  into  remote  corners, 
"  But,  Doctor,  where  do  you  keep  your 
drunkards?"  .  .  .  A  large  majority  of 
the  present  inmates  (June  18G8)  are  per- 
sons of  education  and  respectable  posi- 
tion, who  are  co-operating  ardently  with 
the  Superintendent  for  their  recovery. 
More  than  half  of  them  were  officers/ 
during  the  late  war,  and  lost  control  of 
themselves  then.  .  .  .  Upon  entering 
the  building  we  find  ourselves  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  spacious,  handsome,  well- 
arranged  and  well  furnished  hotel;  and 
in  walking  about  the  wide  halls  and 
airy  public  apartments,  the  visitor  sees 
nothing  to  destroy  the  illusion.  A 
stranger  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
institution  might,  however,  be  puzzled 
to  decide  whether  it  is  an  hotel  or  a  col- 
lege. No  one,  it  is  true,  ever  saw  a 
college  so  handsomely  arranged,  but  one 
is  reminded  of  a  collegiate  building, 
especially  on  passing  through  the  rooms 
of  the  inmates,  and  seeing  them  cram- 
ming for  next  Monday's  debate,  or 
writing  a  lecture  for  the  Asylum 
Course." 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  home-life 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Binghamton 
Asylum,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
published  experiences  of  two  patients, 
whose  characteristic  American  phrase- 
ology we  have  left  untouched.  We  insert, 
in  an  abbreviated  form,  the  descriptions 
which  these  patients  give  of  their 
respective  cases,  as  illustrating  two  very 
dificrent  phases  of  dnmkenness. 
One  of  them  describes  himself  as 
"  an  inebriate — congenital,  periodical, 
anxiously  hopeful — drinking  for  three 
days  with  the  thirst  of  the  throat-parched 
damned — abstaining  for  three  months 

^  This  statement  may  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  statistics  already  given  regarding  the  occu- 
pations of  the  inmates ;  it  should,  however, 
be  recollected  that  the  officers  here  referred  to 
were  volunteers. 


with  the  shuddering  horror  of  a  fanatical 
*yogee'  and  believing  that  neither 
God  nor  the  devil  is  responsible  for  my 
being  here;"  in  short,  he  believes  simply 
that  he  was  bom  some  forty-three  years 
ago,  an  incipient  hereditary  sot  The 
other,  and  apparently  the  more  sensible 
patient,  tells  us  that  at  thirty-six  years 
of  age  he  was  rapidly  becoming  a  con- 
firmed drunkard,  and  entered  the  Asylum 
for  reformation  of  character  and  restora- 
tion of  his  shattered  health.  "  I  had 
found  it,"  he  says,  "impossible  to 
break  off  the  habit  of  excessive  drinking 
in  New  York,  after  trying  repeatedly  to 
do  so.  Arguments  had  no  effect  upon  me. 
It  did  not  seem  to  me  so  much  a  lack 
of  potoer  to  resist  the  drink,  at  the 
moment  when  the  taking  of  it  was 
known  to  me  to  be  the  criminal  over- 
step of  temperance,  as  a  lack  of 
wUl  to  exercise  that  power.  I  do  not 
bring  forward  any  excuse  by  pleading 
an  overwhelming  craving  which  cannot 
resist  the  glass." 

From  the  sketches  which  these  two 
patients — in  one  of  whom  drunkenness 
was  hereditary  and  in  the  other  acquired — 
have  given  us,  we  learn  that  the  inmates, 
after  "much  splashing  of  water," 
leave  their  bed  rooms  (which  are  de- 
scribed as  "neatly  carpeted,  about 
20  by  14  feet,  with  water  laid  on"), 
for  an  eight  o'clock  breakfast  A 
spacious  hall  serves  as  their  refec- 
tory, lighted  from  rows  of  tall  windows 
on  two  sides,  "and  at  present  accom- 
modating ninety-six  guests  in  messes 
of  twelve,  at  eight  tables  symmetri- 
cally  disposed  on  each  side  of  the 
room."  After  breakfast,  patients  have 
to  comply  with  the  first  of  the  "Asylum 
Printed  Eules,"  which  are  posted  up  in 
every  room,  and  which  every  inmate  on 
his  admission  pledges  himself  to  obey. 
It  is — "  Patients  are  required  to  attend 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the 
religious  services  on  Sunday."  There 
is  no  hardship  in  this  rule,  for  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  services 
rarely  exceed  ten  minutes.  The  inmates 
may  then  devote  themselves  to  any  of 
the  amusements  provided  for  them  (and 
to  those  already  mentioned  we  may  add 
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croquet  and  cricket),  or  if  they  prefer  it, 
may  betake  themselves  to  the  library  or 
reading  room.     At  eleven,  and  again  at 
six  o'clock,   the  mail-bag  arrives,  and 
these     are    the     two     most    exciting 
periods   of  the  day.      At  one    o'clock 
they  dine,  and  at  six  they  sup.      All 
the    meals    are   well-served   so   far  as 
attendance     is     concerned ;    and    the 
second  of  the  two  patients  from  whose 
experiences    we   quote    tells    us    that 
'Hhe  latter  is  as  well  supplied  as  one 
would  expect.     The  food  is  wholesome, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  it."     We   are 
told    that   there   is    no  restriction   in 
regard    to    the     use     of    tobacco    in 
any   form,   and    that   it    is   consumed 
in  enormous  quantities.     Coffee  seems 
likewise    to    be    allowed    to    an    ex- 
tent that    must   be  hurtful    to   many 
constitutions.     As  total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  stimulants  is  the  main  point  of 
the  treatment,   it  is  perhaps    deemed 
unwise  to   interfere  with   the  use,   or 
even  the  abuse,  of  other  stimulants  or 
narcotics.       The  evenings,   which  are 
of  comparatively  short  extent  (for  by 
Eule  III.  '*  lights  in  the  rooms  are  to  be 
extinguished  at  10  p.m."),  are  well  pro- 
vided for  in  the  way  of  amusements,  as 
on   Mondays  there  are  readings   from 
the  poets,    dramatists,    and    novelists; 
on   Tuesdays  and  Saturdays   meetings 
of  a  literary  and  social  club  rejoicing 
in  the  title  of  "The  Ollapod"  are  held  ; 
on  Wednesdays  there  is  a  lecture  by 
the   Superintendent,  of  a  chatty  and 
conversational   character,   on   the   sub- 
ject of  temperance;  while  the  Thursdays 
are  devoted  to  "dramatic  receptions" 
in  "  a  compact  and  pretty  little  theatre," 
to  which  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  invited  by  cards. 
With  regard  to  Sundays  we  learn  that 
"the  morning  service  is  selected  from 
the  Episcopal  form,  and  takes  up  about 
half  an  hour,  while  the  evening  service 
comprises  the  order  usually  followed  in 
a  Presbyterian  church,  and  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Asylum  preaches  a  sermon  of  about 
thirty  minutes."    There  is  an  organ  in 
the  chapel,  played  by  some  one  of  the 
patients,    as    accompaniment    to     the 
musical  part  of  the  services. 


According  to  Rule  IV.  no  patient  is 
allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  grounds 
without  the  permission  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. "This  consent  is  not  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  permission, 
but  in  that  of  a  physician's  opinion. 
The  patient  is  supposed  to  mean : 
*  Doctor,  would  you,  as  my  medical 
adviser,  recommend  me  to  go  to  Bing- 
hamton  this  morning,  to  be  measured 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  ?  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  salutary  ?  Am  I  far  enough 
advanced  in  convalescence  to  trust  my- 
self to  breathe  the  air  of  the  valley  for 
an  hour]'  The  Doctor  gives  his  opinion 
on  the  point,  and  it  is  etiquette  to  accept 
that  opinion  without  remark."  No  case 
is  recorded  of  a  patient,  thus  provided 
with  the  Superintendent's  pass,  ever  abus- 
ing his  liberty;  but  sometimes  an  inmate 
contrives  to  break  bounds,  and  comes  back 
repentant  at  the  end  of  his  debauch,  in 
which  case  he  is  placed  in  confinement 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  longer  if  necessary. 
Lapses  of  this  kind,  however,  are  rare, 
and  when  they  do  occur  they  are  ac- 
tually utilized  by  the  Superintendent, 
who  finds  that  they  not  unfrequently 
aid  him  in  destroying  a  fatal  self-confi- 
dence, and  in  inculcating  the  idea  that 
a  patient  who  lapses  must  never  think 
of  giving  up  the  struggle,  but  renew  it 
the  instant  he  can  gain  the  least  foot- 
hold of  self-control. 

There  is  a  general  impression  in  the 
country  that  the  Binghamton  patients 
are  submitted  to  some  mysterious  me- 
thod of  treatment  which  has  the  power 
of  destroying  the  desire  for  alcoholic 
drinks  ;  and  patients  not  un&equently 
inquire,  after  a  day  or  two,  "  when  the 
treatment  is  going  to  begin."  The  sud- 
den change  from  the  excessive  use  of 
stimulants  to  the  perfect  abstinence 
that  is  enforced  in  the  Asylum,  often 
occasions  intense  sleeplessness.  For  this 
symptom  bromide  of  potassium  has 
hitherto  been  found  the  most  efficient 
remedy;  but  we  shall  probably  soon 
hear  that  it  has  been  replaced  by  chlo- 
ral. Moreover,  the  whole  bodily  sys- 
tem is  often  so  thoroughly  enervated 
and  exhausted  by  a  long  course  of  dissi- 
pation, that  a  more  or  less  tonic  treat- 
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ment  becomes  necessary  ;  but  here  the 
bracing,  highly  oxygenated  atmosphere 
of  the  lofty  ground  on  which  the  Asy- 
lum is  situated  is  found  to  be  the  most 
valuable  element  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment.    There  are  certain  organs  which 
are  especially  liable  to  become  diseased 
by     the    excessive    use     of    alcohol, 
namely,   the  brain,  the   stomach,   the 
liver,    and   the    kidneys ;   and   if   the 
patient  has   the   misfortune   to  sufter, 
either  congenitally  or  otherwise,  from 
a    scrofulous    or    other    constitutional 
taint,  some  of   these  organs  are  almost 
certain   to   be    affected.     It   is    found 
that,   until  such   physical  ailments  as 
these   are    removed    by    the    ordinary 
medical    treatment,    moral  restraint  is 
of  no  avail,   since   the    patients  seem 
temporarily  deprived   of  all  power    of 
self-control.     In    these    few    sentences 
we  have  included  all  the  strictly  medi- 
cal treatment  that  is  pursued  in  the  Asy- 
lum.    Assuming  then,  as  we  do,  that 
inebriety   (taking   it   in   the    sense   of 
habitual  drunkenness)  is  a  disease,  how 
is  it  to  be  treated,  if  not  by  the  ordinary 
weapons  of  the  Materia  Medica  ?     The 
talented  Superintendent,  whose  experi- 
ence in  this  department  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  physician,  maintains  that 
"  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which  all 
hopeful  treatment  must  rest  lies  in  the 
desire  of  the  patient  himself  to  escape 
from  the  slavery  that   enthralls  him." 
Instances   occasionally    present    them- 
selves in  which  the  patient  will  not  co- 
operate with  the  physician ;  but  happily 
they    are    rare,    and   are    found    only 
amongst  those  whose  moral  natures  are 
imperfectly   developed.     In   over    two 
thousand  cases  it  has  been  found  that 
ready  submission  to,  and  co-operation 
with   treatment,   have   been  universal, 
and  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  them, 
this    compliance    with    the   means   of 
recovery   has    been   prompted   by   the 
patient  himself.     Although  no  rational 
man  can  subject  himself  to  the  protec- 
tion of  an  asylum  without  a  certain  sense 
of  sorrow  and  humiliation,  yet  the  mo- 
tive which  prompts   partial  seclusion 
and  restraint  may  be   welcomed  as  a 
first  step  in  the  right  direction.     On 


entering  upon  his  new  life  the  patient 
tacitly  admits  the  necessity  of  remedial 
treatment,  and  by  consenting  to  a  strong 
personal  sacrifice,  gives  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  wish  to  reform.  An- 
other obvious  advantage  of  seclusion 
lies  in  the  protection  which  it  affords 
from  temptation  to  be  led  astray  by  in- 
judicious acquaintances,  and  from  many 
of  the  daily  cares  and  troubles  of  active 
life,  which  lead  the  drunkard  to  seek 
temporary  rest  in  the  oblivion  of  intoxi- 
cation. Again,  the  infiuence  of  the 
patients  on  each  other  is  one  of  the 
strongest  moral  forces  that  can  be  uti- 
lized in  remedial  treatment;  for  no  class 
of  persons  is  so  susceptible  to  sur- 
rounding influences.  Dr.  Day  not  only 
insists  on  the  total  abstinence  of  his 
patients  while  they  remain  under  his 
care,  but  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  He  bases  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that, 
"  in  an  experience  of  twelve  years*  con- 
stant intercourse  with  inebriates  of  all 
ages  and  dispositions,  he  has  neveic 
known  a  man,  who  had  been  intempe- 
rate, to  be  able  to  drink  at  all  without 
falling  again  into  excess ;  and  that  he 
has  known,  and  now  knows,  of  many 
instances  where,  by  practising  total  ab- 
stinence, such  a  man  has  been  restored 
to  the  full  powers  and  enjoyments  of 
health."  We  believe  that,  on  this  pointy 
be  is  a  little  dogmatic ;  as  in  our  own 
limited  experience  we  are  acquainted 
with  several  instances  in  which  per- 
sons who  were  at  one  time  habitual 
drunkards  have  become  thoroughly 
reformed,  and  yet  drink  beer,  wine, 
and  even  spirits  in  moderation,  with. 
advantage  rather  than  with  harm  to 
their  constitutions ;  but,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  we  believe  that  he  is 
right. 

We  trust  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  even  the  most  sceptical  of 
our  readers  that  an  institution  like  the 
Binghamton  Asylum,  without  its  "com- 
mitted patients,"  might  fairly  be  tried  in 
this  country.  The  success  of  these 
Homes  in  America  has  been  established 
beyond  question.  The  first  institution 
was  opened  at  Boston  in  1857, 
and    is    still    flourishing    under    the 
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title  of  "The  Washingtoniau  Home;" 
since  then  "  The  Sanatorium"  at  Media, 
near  Philadelphia,  "  The  New  York 
State  Inebriate  Asylum,"  at  Bingham- 
ton,  Asylums  at  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  and  "The  New  York  City 
Inebriate  Asylum,"  have  come  into 
action,  and  are  all  doing  good  work. 
In  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces an  active  movement  is  now 
going  on  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  institutions,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that,  in  a  year  or  two, 
there  will  be  a  Home  for  Drunkards  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Can  it  be  urged  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  such  institutions 
in  Great  Britain]  Let  us  answer 
the  question  by  an  appeal  to  sta- 
tistics generally,  and  especially  to 
those  contained  in  a  Report  of  the 
Convocation  of  Clergy  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  on  the  subject  of  in- 
temperance in  that  large  portion  of 
England.  This  Report,  which  was 
published  last  year,  contains  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  evidence  bearing  on  the 
amount  of  drunkenness,  and  the  evils 
to  which  it  gives  rise,  collected  from 
medical  men,  from  chaplains  of  prisons 
aud  workhouses,  from  governors  of 
workhouses  and  gaols,  and  from  the 
working  clergy.  Prom  this  evidence, 
and  that  afforded  by  other  sources,  it 
appears  that  there  are  about  600,000 
habitual  drunkards  in  the  kingdom,  of 
whom  considerably  more  than  one-half 
might  be  reclaimed  if  our  treatment 
was  as  successful  as  that  at  Bing- 
hamton.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
vast  number  are  men  of  education  and 
comparatively  good  position.  The 
authorities  of  the  War  Office  or  the 
Admiralty  could  furnish  startling  lists 
of  the  number  of  officers  who,  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  have  been 


compelled  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
Crown  on  account  of  habits  of  intem- 
perance ;  and  the  Magistrates  presiding 
over  the  London  Police  Courts  could 
adduce  innumerable  cases  in  which 
persons  of  high  social  standing,  and 
professional  men  of  all  kinds,  have 
become  the  victims  of  this  madness. 
There  are  43,000  lunatics  in  our  Asy- 
lums, and  the  Reports  of  these  institu- 
tions show  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  are  rendered  insane  by  drink. 
The  statistics  of  our  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries tell  a  similar  tale.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  50,000  to  60,000 
lives  are  lost  in  England  every  year  by 
accidents  and  diseases  which  are  caused 
by  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  If 
we  include  Scotland,  even  the  larger 
figure  is  probably  below  the  mark.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  these  numbers.  If 
twenty  persons  are  destroyed  by  a  rail- 
way accident,  there  is  a  universal  outcry 
throughout  all  England ;  yet  we  allow 
a  destruction  of  human  life  to  go  regu- 
larly on,  from  year  to  year,  without  in- 
terference, and  almost  without  remon- 
strance, which  is  equivalent  to  the 
slaughter  that  would  be  occasioned  by 
twenty  such  accidents  on  every  loorking- 
day  diroughout  the  year.  Again,  if  we 
were  to  assume  that  a  pestilence  had 
utterly  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
two  towns  equal  in  population  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  loss  of  life 
would  be  actually  less  than  that  which 
is  annually  caused  by  drunkenness. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia, there  is  no  country  in  which  this 
vice  is  so  common  as  in  our  own. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  attempt  a 
method  of  treatment  which  has  proved 
eminently  successful  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  ? 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  even  amid 
the  present  frenzy  of  the  war-fever  in 
France  the  death  of  M.  Prevost-Paradol 
should  fall,  if  only  for  the  instant, 
with  something  of  a  sobering  shock 
upon  his  countrymen.  To  literature 
the  loss  is  considerable,  especially  fol- 
lowing so  soon  after  that  of  Sainte- 
Beuve;  while  politically  Prevost-Paradol 
seemed  marked  out  as  ooe  of  the 
future  mainstays  of  that  constitutional 
regime  which  he  laboured  so  earnestly 
to  bring  about,  but  which  for  the 
present  is  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
sustained  success  of  his  brief  and  bril- 
liant career  is  thrown  into  stronger 
relief  by  the  tragic  circumstances  of 
its  close ;  indeed,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  superstition,  it  might  almost 
have  been  supposed  to  forecast  some 
proportionate  disaster.  Without  any 
advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  the  son 
of  a  half-pay  officer  and  an  actress,  he 
made  his  way  to  distinction  with  swift, 
easy  steps.  He  left  the  Bourbon  College 
laden  with  prizes ;  found  a  professor- 
ship at  Aix  waiting  for  him  as  soon 
as  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree ; 
was  quickly  snatched  back  to  Paris 
by  the  Dehats ;  woke  one  morning  to 
find  himself  famous,  and  single-handed, 
armed  only  with  his  pen,  fighting  a 
duel  with  the  master  of  many  legions, 
amid  the  applause  and  sympathy  of 
Europe ;  was  rewarded  by  the  Academy 
with  a  fauteuil^  and  afterwards  with 
an  embassy  by  the  Emperor  himself. 
Professor  at  twenty-five.  Academician 
and  youngest  of  immortals  at  thirty-six, 
"  Excellency  "  at  forty-one, — and  then  a 
sudden  end,  dead  in  his  prime,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  new  career  in  which 
so  much  was  hoped  from  him  ! 

It   was    natural    that    his   success 


should  find  detractors.  He  has  been 
often  called  an  over-rated  man,  a  dex- 
terous journalist  who  owed  a  great 
reputation  to  political  accident,  his 
politics  winning  favour  for  him  as  a 
writer,  while  his  clever  writing  covered 
the  poverty  of  his  political  philosophy. 
In  one  sense  this  is  true.  It  is  true  at 
least  of  his  election  to  the  Academy, 
which  was  due  much  more  to  a 
desire  to  vex  the  Emperor,  himself  then 
privately  a  candidate,  than  to  do  honour 
to  Prevost-Paradol.  But  for  this  the 
claims  of  the  latter  would  doubtless 
never  have  been  recognized.  Yet  even 
on  literary  grounds,  he  was  fully  worthy 
of  the  seat.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  on  Education,  disparaging  the 
excessive  and  exclusive  devotion  to 
ancient  authors,  pointed  to  Prevost- 
Paradol  as  a  modem  classic,  deserving 
of  study  for  his  purity  of  language  and 
excellence  of  style;  In  these  respects 
indeed  his  French  will  compare  even 
with  Greorge  Sand's,  perhaps  the  finest 
of  modem  examples,  as  by  an  odd 
coincidence  that  of  George  Eliot  is  of 
English.  Paradol  has  the  calm  easy 
strength,  clearness,  and  mellow  grace 
of  language,,  though  not  the  suppleness 
of  Sand.  And  when  we  pass  fix)m  style 
to  substance,  his  merits  are  seen  to  be  of 
a  very  high  kind.  As  a  master  of  satiro 
he  was  almost  unrivalled  in  our  day. 
Sainte-Beuve  has  noticed  that,  when  a 
lad  exercising  his  'prentice  hand  on  the 
faits  divers  of  a  newspaper,  Paradol 
could  put  together  a  few  short  para- 
graphs of  ordinary  news  in  such  a  way 
as  to  point  a  stinging  sarcasm  on  a 
social  or  governmental  abuse.  Two 
at  least  of  his  parables  on  the  de- 
cadence of  France  under  the  Empire 
will  not  fail  to  gain  a  niche  in  history. 
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The  passive  condition  of  France  in 
regard  to  the  present  "vvar,  till  roused  at 
a  signal  from  St.  Cloud,  will  recall  the 
sketch  of  the  dog  watching  with  meek 
j)atience  at  his  master's  feet  to  see  which 
way  he  will  cast  the  pebble  in  his  hand. 
Even  in  Swift  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
more  scathing  in  its  way  than  his  com- 
parison of  France  to  "  une  dame  de  la 
cour,  tr^s  belle,  aimee  des  plus  galants 
hommes,  et  qui  s'enfuit  pour  aller  vivre 
avec  un  palefrenier.'*  "  EUe  est  depou- 
illoe,  battue,  abetie  nn  peu  plus  tous  les 
jours;  mais  c*en  est  fait;  elle  y  a  pris 
gout  et  ne  peut  etre  arrachde  k  cet 
indigne  amant."  In  another  style,  the 
chapter  of  his  last  book  entitled  "  Nos 
Echecs  depuis  1789,"  is  a  masterly  ex- 
ample not  only  of  historical  review,  but 
of  vigorous  and  sustained  composition. 
His  literary  and  philosophical  essays  were 
mostly  the  work  of  his  earlier  years, 
and,  though  well  written,  are  not  remark- 
able in  point  of  thought.  Indeed,  neither 
by  qualities  of  mind  nor  by  tempera- 
ment was  he  fitted  to  excel  in  this  depart- 
ment. He  had  none  of  Sainte-Beuve*8 
scientific  relish  for  pure  analysis,  laying 
bare  good  and  evil  alike  with  equal 
mdifierence.  Nor  had  he  much  sym- 
pathy with  abstract  speculation.  "When 
a  lad,  through  the  influence  of  a  Scotch 
tutor,  Fleming,  he  had  applied  himself 
to  metaphysics,  and  the  system  of  Spinoza 
accjuired  a  considerable  hold  upon  his 
mind.  But  his  natural  bent  was  not  in 
the  direction  of  philosophy.  He  had  a 
keen  moral  sense  which  could  not  be  con- 
tent with  speculation,  and  was  uneasy  till 
theory  had  somehow  been  reduced  to 
practical  conditions.  This  character  per- 
vades all  his  writings,  from  the  youthful 
disquisitions  on  family  and  social  mo- 
rality to  the  political  testament  contained 
in  "  La  France  Nouvelle."  The  great 
lesson  he  had  to  teach  his  country  was 
one  of  the  first  importance,  and  essential 
to  her  moral  and  political  salvation.  It 
was  briefly  this,  that  mending  is  better 
than  destruction,  that  constitutional 
progress  is  more  likely  to  be  attained 
by  accepting  the  existing  structure  as 
a  basis,  pulling  down  a  little  here, 
adding  a  little  there,  and  so  gradually 


bringing  the  fabric  into  the  desired 
shape,  than  by  levelling  everything  to 
the  ground  and  continually  beginning 
afresh  with  the  social  contract  and  the 
rights  of  man.  He  had,  of  course,  his 
own  personal  prepossessions.  He  would 
have  preferred  the  Orleans  dynasty  and 
a  limited  monarchy.  He  feared  an  un- 
bridled democracy,  but  had  no  preju- 
dice against  a  republic  (which,  indeed, 
I  rather  think  he  believed  to  be  inevi- 
table), with  certain  checks  ;  nor  even  to 
a  JNapoleonic  empire,  if  only  liberal  and 
free. 

The  key  to  this  last  phase  of  his 
career  is  to  be  found  in  his  state  of 
mind  two  or  three  years  before.  It 
was  soon  after  Sadowa  that  I  first 
made  his  acquaintance.  He  spoke 
fully  and  unreservedly  of  the  situation, 
and  did  not  conceal  either  his  sympathy 
with  M.  Eouher's  **  pang,"  or  his  pro- 
found discouragement  with  the  aspect 
of  domestic  politics.  He  dreaded  a  war 
with  Prussia,  not  on  its  own  account,  or 
with  any  misgiving,  either  as  to  the 
sucoess  of  his  countrymen  or  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  but  on  account  of  its 
political  effects  in  France,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  Csesarism  with  all  its 
corruptions  and  degradations,  which 
would  probably  follow.  He  was  full  of 
his  great  scheme  of  colonization.  France 
should  be  able  to  make  head  against  all 
Germany  and  Eossia  combined,  if  need 
be,  not  by  a  spasmodic  effort  of  war, 
but  by  the  permanent  strength  of  her 
people,  spread  over  the  two  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  beginning  of 
1868,  he  wrote  :  "I  envy  your  country, 
to  be  busy  only  with  such  questions  as 
the  Irish  difficulties  and  competition  of 
Parliamentary  parties ;  while  we  are 
here  struggling  for  life  in  the  midst 
of  foreign  and  internal  perils.  Grerman 
unity  abroad ;  universal  suffrage,  domi- 
nation of  the  illiterate  classes,  and 
absolute  power  of  a  slumbering  mad- 
man at  home  :  such  are  the  diseases 
of  my  country,  by  the  side  of  which 
your  troubles  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance." His  book  published  about 
this  time— part  of  it  having  appeared 
as   articles    in    the  Debats — expresses 
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the  same  despondency.  In  a  chapter 
which  is  now  especially  sad  and 
touching,  he  describes  the  various  futile 
efforts  of  his  country  to  establish  a 
firm  and  stable  government,  and  com- 
pares the  vain  struggle  to  the  task 
of  Sisyphus — 

" et  scraper  victus  tristisque  recedit" 


"  Combien  ce  rocher  fatal,"  he  exclaims, 
"vainement  soulev6,  n'a-t-il  pas  deji 
ccra86  decitoyensgonereux  dans sa course ! 
Que  de  fois  le  peuple  fran^ais  a-t-il  cru 
saisir  enfin  I'ordre  dans  la  liberie  et  dans 
rogalite,  pour  reculer  aussitot  les  mains 
vides!"  Alas  that  he  himself  should 
so  soon  have  been  one  of  the  victims. 
Just  then  the  prospects  of  freedom  in 
France  seemed  desperate  and  hopeless. 
It  was  impossible,  he  thought,  that  things 
could  continue  as  they  were.  The  say- 
ing as  to  the  Jesuits,  Sint  ut  sunt  aut 
von  sint,  must  be  read  as  applied  to 
France,  Sit  ut  est  et  non  erit.  He  was 
still  in  this  mood  at  the  end  of  last  year 
when  the  OUivier  ^linistry  was  first 
talked  of,  and  he  eagerly  clutched  fit  it 
as  a  drowning  man  at  a  straw.  The 
Times,  which  had  the  pen  of  De  Tocque- 
ville  to  describe  the  2nd  of  December, 
liad  the  advantage  of  Prevost-Paradol  as 
its  historian  of  this  second  couj)  d'etat  ; 
and  his  letters  to  the  leading  journal 
clearly  disclose  the  steps  of  the  argu- 
ment by  which  he  was  convinced.  The 
finer  qualities  of  his  nature  made  him 
an  easy  prey  to  the  wills  of  the  be- 
trayer ;  his  judgment  was  overborne 
by  his  patriotic  anxieties  and  generous 
confidence  in  others.  His  acceptance 
of  office  also  admits  of  a  very  simple  and 
honourable  explanation,  llie  practical 
bent  of  mind  which  led  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  away  from  the  Professor's 
chair  and  from  philosophical  essays  to 
the  more  positive  labours  of  the  press, 
now  inspired  him  with  an  irksome  sense 
of  the  vanity  and  powerlessness  of 
newspaper  articles.  Week  by  week  he 
had  written,  for  a  dozen  years  and 
more :  he  had  summed  up  his  preach- 
ings in  a  book  and  set  it  before  the 
world.  No  articles  had  ever  been  more 
popular.      Caesar  himself  had  winced 


beneath  their  lash ;  yet  what  was  the 
actual  outcome  of  it  all  ?  Was  France, 
in  1868,  any  better,  any  nearer  freedoni, 
than  in  1855  ?  He  would  fain  have  en- 
tered Parliament,  for  which  he  thought 
he  had  a  real  vocation,  but  he  was  as 
unsuccessful  in  the  provinces  in  1869  as 
he  had  been  six  years  before  in  Paris. 
He  could  neither  be  antiproprietairt  to 
please  the  towns,  nor,  as  he  said,  assez- 
proprietaire  to  spend  1,600^.  or  1,800^. 
in  a  rural  constituency.  With  the 
Chamber  seemingly  barred  to  him, 
journalism  became  wearisome  and  sick- 
ening; and  his  longing  to  have  some 
real  practical  part  in  public  affairs  in- 
tensified by  his  disappointments,  he 
listened  in  a  fatal  hour  to  the  seductions 
of  M.  OUivier.  Had  he  been  wiser 
and  more  self-possessed,  he  would  have 
remembered  M.  Guizot's  reply,  nearly 
half  a  century  before,  to  another  Keeper 
of  the  Seals  :  **  To-morrow,  as  yesterday, 
I  shall  belong  only  to  myself,  and  I 
shall  belong  to  myself  altogether." 
In  accepting  the  American  mission  M. 
Prevost-Paradol's  aim  was  to  make  a 
start  in  public  life,  while  escaping  from 
ministerial  complications  and  intrigues, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  to  return  with  a 
certain  amount  of  official  experience  to 
take  his  part  in  politics  at  home.  Before 
he  quitted  France  he  suspected  his 
mistake,  the  reproaches  of  literary  and 
political  associates  touched  him  deeply, 
and  he  carried  a  wounded  heart  across 
the  ocean,  only  to  meet  as  he  landed  on 
the  other  shore  the  stunning  diBclosnre 
of  the  imperial  policy  of  which  he  was 
at  once  the  dupe  and  victim,  and  of 
which  he  shuddered  to  think  himself 
branded  as  the  accomplice.  The  rock 
of  Sisyphus  had  fallen  again  !  From 
the  dark  mystery  of  those  last  hours 
we  turn  willingly  to  think  of  the  career 
they  closed,  and  the  many  claims  of 
this  bright  intellect,  this  brave  generous 
heart,  this  sincere  and  passionate  friend 
of  order  and  freedom,  on  the  sympathy 
and  gratitude,  not  only  of  his  country- 
men, but  of  mankind.  His  best  epitaph 
is  to  be  found  in  his  own  eloquent 
words  on  a  kindred  spirit  and  attached 
friend — De  Tocqueville :  "  On  a  dit  que 
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le  feu  interieur  I'avait  consume,  et  que 
s'il  est  mort  trop  tot,  c'est  pour  s'etre 
trop  livr6  aux  sentiments  qui  se  pres- 
saient  et  s*agitaient  dans  son  ame  :  Quel 
eloge  plus  magnifique  pouvait-on  d^- 
poser  sur  ce  tombeau  prematurement 
ouvert  1  Quoi !  il  y  serait  descendu 
avant  I'heure  pour  avoir  6i6  trop  touch 6 
par  des  interets  qui  n*ont  rien  de 
mat(^riel ;  pour  avoir  M  devore  par  des 
inqui6tudos  qui  n'ont  rien  de  vulgaire ; 
il  aurait  succorabi  k  son  amour  pour  des 
biens  invisibles,  k  des  epreuves  toutes 
morales,  et  qui  ne  peavent  int<5resser  que 


les  parties  les  plus  pures  et  les  plus 
(Slevees  de  Tame  humaine  !  Non  seule- 
ment  il  aurait  v6cu  dans  ces  nobles 
pens6es,  mais  il  en  serait  mort !  .  .  . 
*  Pourquoi  me  plaignez-vous  ] '  dirait-il 
doucement.  *  Fallait-il,  pour  vi\Te  plus 
longtemps,  renoncer  k  ce  qui  seul,  h.  mes 
yeux,  valait  la  peine  de  vivre  ?  .  .  . 
Chacun  son  lot  en  ce  monde,  je  n'envie 
celui  de  personne,  et  je  ne  m^rite  point 
qu'on  d(5plore  le  mien,  puisque  ma  vie, 
bien  que  courte,  et  mon  oeuvre,  bien 
qu*  inachevde,  me  recommandent  pour 
toujours  aux  gens  de  bien  !  * " 

J.  H.  FrFE. 


AH  !  QU'IL  FAIT  CHAUD ! 


Ah  !  qa'il  fait  chaud<! 
Depuifl  ce  matin,  et  pour  cause, 
On  n'entend  pas  dire  autre  chose ; 
On  dit  tout  bas,  on  dit  tout  baut, 
On  dit  en  vera,  on  dit  en  proae  : 
All !  qu'il  fait  chaud  I 

Devant  mon  bureau  je  m'efforce 
Ah  j  qu'il  fait  chaud !  de  travailler, 
Mais  k  peine  si  j'ai  la  force 
D'oavrir  la  bouche  et  de  bailler; 
Le  themiom^tre  d'heure  en  henta 
Mont«,  sous  un  soleil  ardent, 
11  monte,  et  moi,  comme  du  beaire^ 
Je  vais  fondant,  fondant,  fondant. 

FonTBoivant  son  ceuvre  inaensee, 

L'aii  embras^  a'appesantit ; 

Sans  mouTement  et  sans  pens^e 

Je  cMe,  petit  k  petit, 

Et  dejk — syraptome  funeste — 

De  toute  ma  personne  (h^las!) 

"  Ah  !  qu'il  fait  chaud  1 "  il  ne  me  reste 

Plus  que  la  tSte  et  lea  deux  bras. 

La  tete  fond,  et  e'^vapore; 
Ah!  qu'il  fait  chaud  I  qui  I'auTait  crul 
Les  deux  bras  nUistent  encore.  . . . 
Hon  ....  le  bras  gauche  a  disparu ; 
Le  bras  droit  molht  ....  il  eucconibe  .  .  . 
Mon  dernier  eapoir  eat  perdu  .... 
Ma  main  s'en  ya  .  .  .  .  ma  plume  tomhe  . 
Je  suis  fondu. 
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THE  DUEL  OF  THE  I^ATIONS, 


Ten  summers  have  passed  since  that  half- 
forgotten  time   of    fierce    expectation, 
when  the  legions  of  Prussia,  side  hy 
side  with  Southern  Germans,  were,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  great  year  of 
Waterloo,   hurrying  to   the  Ehine   to 
meet  the  French.  The  railroads  were  in 
1859,  as  a  few  weeks  since,  given  up  to 
the  transport  of  armed  men  and  armies 
poured  down  by  Germany  to  her  western 
frontier.      The  enthusiasm  which  the 
King  had  found  wanting  against  Austria 
in  1850,   had  now  forced  the  Berlin 
Cabinet  to  take  the  lead  in  the  national 
movement  against  the  French.      Un- 
prepared as  the  Prussian  army  was  at 
that  time   for  the  field,   the  national 
institution    which    could    double    the 
strength  of  the  rolls  by  adding  to  each 
brigade  of  the  Line  another  brigade  of 
Landwehr,  enabled  the  kingdom  and  its 
allies  without  difficulty  to  put  160,000 
men  upon  the  front  from  which  France 
was  to  be  attacked,  and  to  take  up  so 
threatening  an  attitude  as  to  make  the 
victor  of  Solferino  pause  in  his  career 
of  triumph.     Napoleon  III.  was  found 
prompt  to  accept  the  terms  which  that 
battle  won  from  the  Kaiser,  and  thus 
to  close  the  war  without  accomplishing 
the  pledge  that  the  Orsini  conspirators 
boasted  that  they  had  wrung  from  him 
for  Italy.     True  that  his  eastern  for- 
tresses were  in  the  Allies'  front,  that 
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their  armies  were  cumbrous,  unused  to 
the  tented  field,  led  by  men  strange 
to  the  science  of  arms ;  that  Pelissier, 
victor  of  the  Malakofif,  of  "  bloody,  bold, 
and  resolute  reputation,"  barred  their 
way  with  70,000  men;  still  the  risk 
was  too  great  even  for  a  Napoleon  who 
lived  by  risks.  All  his  great  uncle's 
finest  powers  as  a  man  of  war  had  been 
vain  to  close  the  approach  to  Paris 
down  the  wide  valleys  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne,  with  a  like  inferiority  of  force. 
The  mightiest  efforts  general  ever  made 
had  been  thrown  away  in  the  hopeless 
struggle  to  guard  the  treacherous  slope 
that  leads  from  the  Yosges  to  the  great 
city  where  beats  the  heart  of  France. 
So,  even  in  the  midst  of  Austrian  defeats 
and  Italian  exultation,  the  conqueror 
of  Lombardy  shrank  from  exposing  his 
capital  to  a  repetition  of  the  insults 
of  1814,  and  turned  back  in  his  pros- 
perous course  at  the  sound  of  the 
Prussian  arms.  Germany  united  against 
him  was  a  vision  he  dared  not  make  a 
reality ;  and  to  build  up  a  peace  with 
Vienna,  which  should  leave  her  grateful 
rather  to  his  moderation  than  to  Prus- 
sian aid,  was  the  natural  way  to  avoid 
the  mighty  coalition  which  he  dreaded. 

The  Treaty  of  Yillafranca  was  signed. 
Austria  letcaned  enough  of  her  Italian 
possessions  to  make  her  sigh  constantly 
foi  those  that  had  slipped  from  her,  and 
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to  encourage  her  to  maintain  a  force  in 
the  Quadrilateral  that  should  form  a 
standing  menace  to  the  newly-horn 
freedom  of  the  peninsula  and  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  The  Italians  learnt 
to  despise  the  liberator  who  had  failed 
to  redeem  his  pledge  to  their  country, 
and  to  hate  him  when,  not  long  after, 
lie  claimed  Nice  and  Savoy  as  tlie  price 
of  his  intervention.  Meanwhile  the 
struggle  between  France  and  united 
Germany  seemed  postponed  indefinitely, 
and  Englishmen  dreamed  of  an  endur- 
ing peace,  as  they  had  dreamed  before 
in  the  halcyon  days  that  ended  in  the 
French  Eevolution  of  1848. 

Yet  the  gatheiing  of  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  on  the  Ehijie  in  the  popular 
cause  had  given  promise  of  bitter  fruit 
for  after  years.  Side  by  side  the  peasant 
soldiers  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wir- 
temberg  had  glared  at  their  ancient  foe 
across  the  beloved  river.  The  watch- 
men on  the  French  posts  in  the  Yosges 
had  looked  greedily  down  on  the  rich 
Palatinate  which  their  forefathers  were 
wont  to  spoil.  Aged  men  had  recalled  the 
glorious  days  when  the  rude  Eepublican 
levies  had  thrust  the  Kaiserlich  troops 
back  across  the  stream,  and  made  the 
feir  Mayence  plain  a  French  prefecture. 
And  a  younger  generation,  hearing  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino  won  by  a  new 
Kapoleon,  wondered  why  he  chose  not  to 
revive  the  days  when  their  fathers  went 
proudly  across  the  Ehine  to  conquer 
Europe  and  parcel  out  its  thrones. 
With  the  memories  of  half  a  century 
before,  there  woke  the  hope  of  the  Gaul 
two  thousand  years  old,  that  he  should 
yet  drive  the  Teuton  back  to  his  forests 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  stream, 
andrestorethenational  sovereignty  which 
the  Koman  first  overthrew.  And  whilst 
theFrenchman  nourished  the  unquenched 
desire  for  the  national  boundaries  of  his 
country,  the  Teuton  not  less  in  thought 
saw  the  divisions  which  Emperor  and 
Pope  had  made  in  the  realm  of  Charle- 
magne vanish  before  the  grovrth  of  a 
national  will,  and  hailed  the  vision  of 
the  time  when,  from  the  dihria  of  the 
shattered  Rdch,  there  should  arise  a 
glorious  State,  German  in  custom,  man- 


ner, and  law,  whose  boundaries  should 
extend  wherever  the  German  had  planted 
his  colony  and  the  Grermar  tongue  was 
the  language  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  the  great 
Rhenish  gathering  of  1859.  Monarchs, 
like  their  subjects,  felt  the  national  im- 
pulse, and  William,  Regent  of  Prussia, 
was  found  next  summer  at  Toplitz,  the 
guest  of  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria, 
concerting  the  common  defence  of  Ger- 
many against  any  fresh  aggression  of 
the  victorious  French.  But  such  ag- 
gression came  not,  and  the  impulse 
might  have  died  away,  and  Prussian 
and  Saxon  and  Swabian  have  contented 
themselves  for  generations  to  come  with 
asserting  their  common  patriotism  by 
fraternising  in  their  cups ;  their  com- 
mon country  might  have  been  recognized 
only  when  civic  gatherings  chorused 
Arndt's  heart-stirring  melody,  "  Was 
ist  des  ^  Dautsclien  Vaterland  V  but  that 
with  the  occasion  there  arose  the  man 
who  was  capable  of  using  it  to  the  full 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  country. 

Few  tasks  are  more  difficult,  even  for 
the  most  disinterested  writer,  than  to  esti- 
mate beforehand  the  place  which  history 
will  assign  to  the  foremost  men  of  one's 
own  time.  Yet  we  are  bold  to  assert  that 
as  certainly  as  the  \vorld  holds  Napoleon 
the  greatest  of  generals  and  conquerors, 
so  surely  will  Count  Bismarck  bo  reck- 
oned hereafter  as  the  ablest  ^linister 
any  country  or  age  has  produced.  Look 
back  on  the  story  of  the  last  decade. 
Yiew  the  many  elements  which  his 
genius  has  tamed.  Mark  how  royal 
obstinacy,  constitutional  liberalism,  the 
very  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit, 
have  been  forced  to  subserve  the  one 
object  of  the  growth  of  Prussia;  bow 
Papal  errors,  Italian  longings  for  free- 
dom, Garibaldian  insurrections,  and 
Hapsburg  pride  have  been  played  off 
the  one  against  the  other  to  prepare 
fresh  humiliation  for  Austria,  fresh  exal- 
tation for  her  German  rivaL  Contrast 
the  old  peacefid  burgher-spirit  which  a 

1  "The  Germans'  Fatherland,"  not  das 
deutsehe  Vaterland  (the  German  Fatherland), 
which  makes  no  sense  when  followed  by  the 
refraui  **His  Fatherland  must  greater  be." 
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few  years  since  mourned  over  the  royal 
father's  taste,  depraved  by  Eussian  ex- 
ample, that  caused  the  heir  of  Berlin's 
throne  to  live  clad  in  useless  uniform, 
with  the  shout  of  the  same  citizens 
raising  the  "Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz," 
in  loyal  cheers  beneath  the  same  King's 
windows,  to  cheer  him  on  his  way  to 
meet  the  French.  And  remembering 
that  this  conversion  of  national  senti- 
ment, this  strengthening  of  patriotic 
ideas,  this  subduing  of  froward  elements, 
have  been  the  work  of  one  master  spirit, 
whom  King  and  Parliament,  administra- 
tor and  strategist,  press  and  people,  have 
combined  to  help  on  in  the  steep  path 
from  which  his  ambition  never  swerved, 
judge  whether  the  world's  history  will 
not  in  after  time  allot  a  place  to  Bis- 
marck such  as  rarely  is  assigned  to 
mortal  man.  But  we  anticipate  the 
thread  of  our  story,  and  must  go  back 
some  years  to  take  it  up  again. 

In  18 CO  the  Toplitz  Conference  was 
held,  which,  as  before  remarked,  had  for 
its  special  object  to  bind  Prussia  and 
Austria  together  with  friendly  promises 
to  check  the  ambition  of  France.  Pos- 
sibly the  already  eminent  Minister  of 
Prussia  may  have  then  believed  that 
these  two  Powers  might  for  a  time 
coexist  for  Germany's  protection;  but 
the  fear  of  SoHerino  once  past,  the 
division  of  interests  broke  openly  forth 
which  had  made  two  camps  of  the  old 
empire  since  the  great  Frederick  first 
began  the  aggression  against  his  neigh- 
bour that  was  never  to  close  until 
Austria  should  be  thrust  out  of  her 
rival's  path.  Even  before  his  days  who 
so  well  "knew  what  he  wanted,"  and  so 
unscrupulously  "resolved  to  have  it," 
Frederick's  ancestors  had  laboured  to 
prepare  the  kingdom  for  the  great  part 
it  should  hereafter  play.  And  the 
process  of  aggrandizement  had  gone  on 
steadily — sometimes  by  war,  sometimes 
by  well-timed  peace  which  left  Austria 
alone  to  face  the  enmity  of  France — ^until 
the  day  came  when  neither  arms  nor 
politic  forbearance  could  longer  avail 
to  save  Prussia  from  sharing  the  humili- 
ation of  the  rest  of  Germany.  Whilst 
she  had  withdrawn  from  her  shaie  of 


the  national  duty,  a  mightier  and  more 
unscrupulous  warrior  than  Frederick 
had  entered  in  and  parcelled  out  the 
ancient  empire  at  will.  Nay,  from  Na- 
poleon's hand  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
stooped  to  receive  the  gift  of  Hanover 
as  payment  for  his  shameful  neutrality 
and  compensation  for  his  violated  fron- 
tiers. But  even  this  degradation,  openly 
betraying  the  inherited  lust  of  territory, 
was  not  long  to  save  his  kingdom  from 
the  spoiler,  whose  hand  had  pressed  so 
heavily  on  other  Grerman  States.  Napo- 
leon's gift,  more  fatal  than  any  Greek's, 
was  but  the  precursor  of  such  insults  as 
neither  Court  nor  people  could  endure, 
and  the  war  which  Prussia  had  evaded 
when  Eussia  and  Austria  would  have 
stood  by  her  side,  surprised  her  far  from 
any  aid,  and  already  humiliated  by  her 
own  policy  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

No  need  is  there  for  us  to  repeat  that 
fatal  story  of  Jena.     The  bitter  lesson 
taught  the  nation  then,  has  stamped 
itself  ever  since  upon  the  national  arma- 
ment, and  Prussian  administrators  strive 
now  as  earnestly  to  be  in  advance  of  all 
Europe  in  warlike  knowledge  as  they 
then  clung  warmly  to  the  traditions  of 
obsolete  tactics  which  all  Europe   but 
themselves   had  abandoned.      But    the 
penalty  of  truckling  policy  and  pedantic 
manoeuvring  was  undergone ;    and  for 
the  next  six  years  the  kingdom  suffered 
such  humiliation  as  no  other  civilized 
country  in  modem  years  has  endured. 
French  soldiers  swaggered  on  the  pave- 
ments of  the  garrisons.     French  officers 
forbade  the  concert-room  its  national  airs. 
French  generals  lived  at  free  quarters  in 
the  pleasant  squires'  houses,  which  even 
the  all-pervading   rapacity   of    Tilly's 
and  Wallenstein's  hordes  had  not  always 
reached.    French  battalions  lay  scattered 
in  the  secluded  villages,  and  roused  a 
jealous    demon  in    the  dullest    Hans 
whose  sweetheart  was  exposed  to  the 
audacious  attentions  of  wandering  chas- 
seurs.    French  doitaniers  checked  and 
controlled  and  took  bribes  for  the  little 
trade  which  the  long  maritime  war  had 
spared.     And  all  these  intruders  were  to 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
quiet  orderly  land  of  which  they  seemed 
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to  have  taken  permanent  possession. 
The  Prussian  army  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared, so  diminished  were  its  num- 
hers.  The  enslaved  monarchy  was  guarded 
hy  the  ablest  and  most  feared  of  the 
loogh  soldiers  whom  the  long  course  of 
French  victories  had  brought  to  emi- 
nence ;  and  Davoust  headed  a  garrison 
80  large  and  highly  organized,  that  even 
warm  patriots  shrank  from  a  hopeless 
contest  with  its  strength.  The  history 
of  that  sad  time,  with  all  the  irritating 
details  of  the  French  occupation,  is 
written  in  the  municipal  records  of 
every  Prussian  town,  in  village  legend, 
in  popular  romance.  The  burden  is 
always  the  same :  French  insults  endured 
in  the  hope  of  revenge  to  come  ;  ardent 
longing  for  the  day  of  freedom ;  tears 
for  the  fate  of  brave  Major  Schill,  war- 
rior of  the  true  heroic  type,  who,  unable 
to  bear  longer  his  country's  shame,  rode 
forth  one  morning  at  the  head  of  such  of 
his  men  as  would  follow  him,  to  declare 
war  single-handed  with  oppression,  and 
give  his  life  freely  in  a  conflict  without 
hope.  Multiply  the  story  of  one  village 
by  a  thousand,  the  indignation  of  one 
citizen  by  millions,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  day  of  the  French  occupation 
served  to  give  strength  and  depth  to  the 
growing  hatred  which  henceforth  must 
bum  in  every  Prussian  breast,  and  in 
due  time  burst  forth  in  furious  action. 

Englishmen  spoke  and  wrote  with  con- 
tempt of  the  suddenness  with  which 
Frederick's  monarchy  had  fallen,  and 
the  ease  with  which  its  conqueror  held  it 
down.  Prussian  officers  especially  were 
subjects  for  our  jeers,  and  Sir  R.Wilson, 
British  Commissioner  with  the  Russians, 
was  not  ashamed  to  write  in  1807  of  a 
petty  skirmish,  "  Another  action  and  no 
officers  killed,"  or  to  suggest  that  the 
Prussian  soldiers  might  be  made  into 
good  stuff  if  only  led  by  foreign  com- 
manders !  But  whilst  thus  despised  by 
foe  and  by  ally,  Prussia  had  within  her 
the  elements  of  self-purification.  The 
hard  school  of  humiliation  did  not  break 
her  spirit,  nor  turn  her  statesmen  aside 
from  the  deliberate  endeavour  to  retrieve 
the  past.  Frederick  William  was  happy 
in  his  counsellors.  Stein  the  Administra- 


tor, and  Schamhorst  the  Soldier,  worked 
unceasingly  at  their  several  tasks  of 
maintaining  patriotic  feeling  by  giving 
the  peasants  more  interest  in  their  soil, 
and  of  creating  reserves  for  their  army 
by  the  well-known  expedient  which  dis- 
missed the  soldier  when  trained,  to 
remain  as  a  Landwehrman  ready  to  rejoin 
the  ranks.  And  when  the  opportunity 
came  for  which  they  had  waited,  their 
patience  was  splendidly  justified  by  the 
results.  Prussia  rose  to  vengeance  as 
one  man,  and  with  the  ready  help  of 
England  found  the  arms  for  which  her 
children  cried.  The  heaviest  blows 
which  fell  upon  Napoleon  in  his  down- 
ward course  through  the  desperate  con- 
tests of  1813-14  came  from  her  hand; 
and  when,  after  Elba,  the  Imperial 
Eagle  struck  once  more  for  victory, 
the  fierce  ardour  which  made  of  the 
streets  of  ligny  and  St.  Amand 
a  human  shambles,  and  the  unwearied 
pursuit  that  closed  the  night  of 
Waterloo,  showed  how  unslaked  was  the 
thirst  for  revenge  in  each  Prussian  heart 
Napoleon's  tactics  were  turned  against 
himself;  Napoleon's  strategy  was  unable 
to  deal  with  foes  so  united,  powerful,  and 
ardent  as  those  the  European  coalition 
had  raised  up.  In  his  fall  and  exile  he 
paid  the  just  penalty  of  his  own  harsh 
and  overreaching  ambition,  and  Prussia 
saw  Frederick's  glories  once  more  revived 
in  her  regenerated  army. 

Forty-five  years  of  peace  had  not 
quenched  the  military  spirit  of  her 
sons,  nor  worn  out  her. memory  of  the 
wrongs  endured  at  French  hands,  when 
next  they  took  up  arms  for  the  Father- 
land. We  have  noticed  the  stirring 
effect  which  the  general  armament  of 
their  country  in  1859  against  a  Napo- 
leon produced  among  the  Germans. 
Beyond  dispute  it  gave  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  desire  for  that  real  unity 
of  Gennany  which  should  make  her 
voice  weighty  in  European  councils,  and 
her  army  resistless  in  European  fields. 
Henceforth  the  defenders  of  the  exist- 
ing divisions  of  the  Fatherland  found 
their  policy  of  paHicularismus  every- 
where in  the  minority,  and  learnt  to 
hear  it  denounced  as  unpatriotic  Some 
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of  the  higher  orders  looked  to  a  re-eatab- 
lishment  of  the  old  tutelage  of  the  Em- 
pire under  Austria  in  a  modernized  form. 
A  third  and  more  popular  party  recalled 
the  brief  political  triumph  of  1849,  and 
saw  no  hope  in  the  Fatherland  but  in 
reviving  a  general  Parliament  which  the 
democracy  of  all  Germany  should  sway 
at  will.     But  in  Prussia  and  in  not  a 
few  of  the  minor   States,  the   feeling 
was  gradually  growing  up  that  the  real 
path  of  German  progress  was  in  Prus- 
sianizing the   ancient   Empire   by  ex- 
tending   gradually    the    influence,   the 
armaments,  and  the  ideas  of  the  great 
northern  kingdom,  until  the  little  prince- 
doms round  her  were  brought  in  by  a 
process    of    natural    attraction.      This 
done  they  might  easily  be  welded  into 
a    powerful  nation,    a    New   Germany 
stretching  her  cultured  rule  from  Hol- 
land to  Russia,  and  wielding  a  power 
that  neither  Cossack  nor  Frank  could 
disturb.      At    many    points     and    in 
many  ways  these  various  parties  came 
into    collision,    sometimes    apparently 
with  doubtful  issue  :  but  the  last  was 
guided  on  in  the  end  to  success  hardly 
dreamed  of  by  its  most  sanguine  mem- 
bers, under  the  unswerving  policy  of 
the  great  Minister  to  whom  it  looked. 
Count  Bismarck  know  his  obstacles,  but 
he  marked   the    signs    of    the  times. 
Against  the  scruples  of  his  royal  master, 
and  the  ultra-liberal  tendencies  of  the 
Berlin   House   of  Deputies,   he   could 
balance  such  tokens  as  the  utter  failure 
of  Austria  to  get  her  Frankfort  Conven- 
tion of  Princes  recognized  by  Germany, 
and  the  resolve  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  a  leader  in  all  national  move- 
ments, to  amalgamate  his  little  army 
with  that  of  Prussia  of  his  own  free 
wHL 

Bismarck  was  well  served  by  those 
who  worked  with  him  in  his  Cabinet. 
Prussia,  he  felt,  could  never  be  truly 
great  or  safe  until  she  held  her  own  by 
commanding  the  forces  of  a  united  Ger- 
many to  meet  the  shock  of  forty  million 
Frenchmen  who  still  longed  for  the 
lost  Rhine.  Divided,  Germans  must 
ever  dread  the  aggression  of  the  ancient 
foe  who  for  centuries  past  had  thriven  on 


their  division,  and  even  now  had  just 
added  nearly   another  million  to  her 
population  as  the  price  of  the  victory 
of   Solferino  gained    over   a    German 
monarch.     Yet    this    division   plainly 
must  last  as  long  as  Austria  held  her 
place  in  the  Confederation;  and  Austria 
was  armed,  watchful,  and  more  jealous 
of  her  northern  neighbour's  aggrandize- 
ment than  even  of  the  renewal  of  French 
insult.     The  first  task,  therefore,  to  b« 
performed  before  Bismarck  could  near 
the   desired   end,  was  to  cast  Austria 
altogether   out  of  the   Confederation ; 
and  this  could,  he  foresaw,  only  be  done 
at  the  last  by  cutting  the  tangled  knot  of 
German  politics  with  the  sword.     The 
army  of  1859 — the  Prussian  part  of  it 
— had  been  evidently  unfitted  for  such 
a  task.    It  had  proved  in  the  Minister's 
eyes  to   have   double    faults ;    for  its 
organization  was  defective,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Landwehr  brigades,  which  formed 
nearly  half  its  field  strength,  was  such 
that    no   purely  ambitious    leadership 
could  depend  upon  their  support.  Arbi- 
trarily therefore,  and  in  despite  of  the 
recusant  House  of  Deputies,  the  armed 
force  was  recast  into  its  present  mould, 
the  Landwehr  being  excluded  from  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  Corps  d' Arm^e,  and 
the  latter  filled  up  with  Reserved  Men 
{Reservisten)  who  are  but  Line  soldiers 
on  furlough.     To  get  money  for  the 
necessary  change,  even  with   the  free 
use  of  the  price  of  Crown  domains,  was 
not  easy  ;  but  to  make  the  large  exten- 
sion of  military  service  popular  seemed 
at  first  wholly  impossible,  and  a  suc- 
cessful war  became  necessary  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  reconciling  Prussia  to 
the  burden. 

We  have  not  space,  nor,  were  the 
space  given,  inclination  to  recount  the 
sad  story  of  the  Danish  quarrel.  Honest 
Germans  there  are  by  the  million  who 
really  believe  that  their  kinsmen  in 
Schleswig  were  oppressed  by  the  Danes. 
But  this  belief  only  serves  to  show  the 
monstrous  delusions  which  nations  in- 
dulge in  when  their  passions  are  inter- 
ested in  a  dispute.  The  matter  can 
need  no  argument  to  any  calm  looker- 
on,  since  the  very  nation    that  then 
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complained  of  its  kinsfolk's  treatment, 
lias  been  that  which  its  own  writers 
have  justly  charged  with  Boimssomania 
(their  own  word),  that  could  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of 
Posen  without  turning  its  inhabitants 
perforce  into  Prussians.  If  it  were  not 
sinful  to  make  German  the  official 
language  of  a  Polish  district,  much  less 
was  it  WTong  of  the  Danes  to  insist  on 
the  use  of  Danish  in  the  schools  of 
their  border  provinces,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  so  mixed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  the  Germans  or  Danes  to 
preponderate':  unless,  indeed  (and  this 
argument  is  near  akin  to  that  of  brute 
force),  it  is  unpardonable  that  a  weak 
kingdom  should  impose  upon  subjects 
of  doubtful  nationality  what  it  is  just 
and  patriotic  for  a  great  one  to  enforce 
in  the  like  case.  The  anti-Danish 
movement  of  Germany  in  1804  gave 
hard  proof  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
in  politics  might  still  too  often  stands 
for  right,  and  sentiment  for  truth. 

In  the  mighty  feeling  stirred  by  the 
Schleswig-IIolstein  question  IHsmarck 
saw  his  opportunity.  Here  was  a  means 
of  at  once  diverting  attention  from  the 
arbitrary  change  made  in  the  national 
armed  force,  and  of  putting  Prussia  at 
the  head  of  a  German  national  move- 
ment as  the  defender  of  German  honour. 
In  vain  did  Austria,  marking  with  dis- 
may the  spread  of  the  feeling  she  could 
not  stay,  step  forward  to  take  her  place 
in  the  van  of  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
federation. Her  distance  and  natural  un- 
readiness combined  with  the  real  distaste 
which  she  had  for  the  affair  to  put  her 
in  a  secondary  position  from  the  very 
first  The  glory,  such  as  it  was,  fell  on 
Prussian  arms  and  Prussian  leadership. 
Denmark,  after  the  gallant  resistance 
which  all  Europe  admired,  succumbed 
to  the  decree  of  the  sword,  and  the 
disputed  provinces  were  occupied  for 
Germany  by  the  two  allies,  each  more 
jealous  of  the  other  than  watchful  of 
the  beaten  enemy — the  proximity  of 
their  forces,  and  the  opposing  spirit  of  the 
administrations  they  set  up,  giving  pro- 
mise of  early  collision  upon  slight  occa- 
sion.    Europe  watched  with  indignation 


the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Prussians 
in  Schleswig,  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  tender  management  of  Holstein 
under  Austrian  rule.  The  Minister  of 
the  liberal  kingdom  put  down  consti- 
tutional protests  and  public  meetings  in 
his  duchy  as  dire  offences  against  the 
sovereignty  which  Germany  had  claimed, 
whilst  the  mild  regime  used  purposely 
in  Holstein  by  the  Austrian  threw  into 
dark  shade  that  of  his  brother  Com- 
missioner, and  strove  in  vain  to  win  to 
the  Emperor's  side  that  public  opinion 
which  had  long  learnt  to  denounce  the 
Hapsburg  monarchs  as  a  line  born  to 
oppress  those  committed  to  their  charge. 
Germany  was  gratified  by  her  easy 
victory,  the  more  so  as  it  had  been  won 
in  the  teeth  of  the  objections  from 
England  and  France.  It  was  known 
that  only  the  coldness  or  timidity  of  the 
former  had  kept  the  jealous  country  of 
JN'apoleon  from  direct  intervention  in  a 
German  quarrel.  The  curious  mixture 
of  dread  and  ridicule  with  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  re- 
garded since  the  Solferino  campaign,  dis- 
played itself  more  than  ever  in  the 
public  journals.  The  Berlin  comic 
paper  Kladderadatschy  hardly  second  in 
importance  to  our  own  Punch,  seemed 
to  live  but  to  utter  satires  upon  the  great 
Er  (for  "He"  was  the  simple  name  in 
which  all  recognized  the  public  foe) 
and  his  scarcely  less  detested  Empress. 
Publicists  attacked  his  policy ;  philo- 
sophers made  light  of  his  History; 
patriotic  writers  recalled  again  and  again 
the  days  of  his  uncle's  oppression  of 
their  land.  That  he  should  dare  to 
threaten  them  for  rescuing  their  op- 
pressed countrymen  from  the  Dane ; 
that  he  should  play  with  Poland ;  that 
he  should  stir  up  English  statesmen  to 
write  insolent  condemnations  of  the 
national  policy  :  all  these  were  offences 
more  deadly  because  more  real  than  his 
inheritance  of  a  hated  name  or  his  de- 
feat of  Austria  in  the  field.  The  over- 
whelming prestige  which  Solferino  and 
the  Malakoff  had  conferred  on  French 
arms  began  to  fade  when  Germans  saw 
that  their  union  paralysed  the  councils  of 
Paris,  and  that  their  own  forces — those 
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forces  they  had  but  lately  murmured  at 
sustainincf — were  as  eflScient  in  the  field 
as  formidable  on  paper.  "The  sharp  Ger- 
man axe  that  can  cut  the  hardest  knot" 
became  the  favourite  appeal  looked  for- 
ward to  for  Prussia's  next  dispute.  Xever 
was  political  stroke  more  successful  than 
the  Danish  war,  which  called  to  its  sup- 
port the  national  democrat  equally  with 
the  aristocratic  upholder  of  the  Crown, 
the  burgher  and  peasant  no  less  than  the 
courtier  and  Junker.  Condemn  its  mora- 
lity if  you  will,  those  to  whom  the  conso- 
lidation of  an  empire  condones  political 
crime  may  well  admire  the  daring  states- 
man who  gave  this  safe  direction  to  the 
smouldering  energy  of  his  nation. 

And  France :  her  conduct,  it  must  bo 
confessed,  was  ill  calculated  to  allay 
German  sentiment.  Her  late  greed  for 
Italian  soil  made  her  profession  of  pity 
for  tlic  Danes  transparent.  "  Willing 
to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike,"  she 
looked  on  at  Prussian  triumph  with 
open  irritation  as  a  blow  to  her  own  pre- 
dominance, yet  as  not  daring  to  assert 
the  latter  in  the  face  of  united  Germany. 
England's  part  in  the  Danish  question 
was  indeed  little  honourable.  It  has 
made  our  cold  and  feeble  policy  a  by- 
word throughout  Europe.  But  French 
friendship  for  the  Danes,  with  much 
frothy  utterance,  got  no  further  than  the 
threats  which  made  the  aggressors  more 
determined  to  consummate  tlieir  wrong. 
Germany,  as  a  nation,  learnt  that  at 
choice  she  could  disregard  French  opinion 
whenever  her  two  great  sections  had  a 
common  object  in  view. 

The  dual  leadership  which  took  the 
Duchies  from  Denmark  in  defiance  of 
France  and  England  might  have  seemed 
to  a  less  far-seeing  statesman  than  Bis- 
martk  a  triumph  on  which  his  nation 
could  rest.  To  him,  however,  it  was 
but  the  stepping-stone  to  greater  adven- 
tures. Tlie  day  must  come  when  Ger- 
many should  be  able  to  hold  her  own 
without  consulting  two  Cabinets  and 
pleasing  the  whims  of  two  monarchs. 
The  task  bequeathed  by  Frederick  the 
Great  to  his  family  was  incomplete 
whilst  Austria  had  any  voice  in  German 
councils,  any  weight  in  German  war. 


France  would  for  ever  have  the  advan- 
tage in  the  Duel  of  the  Xations,  if  she, 
compact,  rounded,  with  her  forty  million* 
following  one  will,  were  opposed  to  an 
empire  of  fragments  whose  chief  parts 
had  never,  except  after  bitter  experience 
of  French  rule,  stood  honestly  side  bj 
side  in  policy  or  war.  Xot  against 
Denmark  had  that  great  weapon  of  a 
national  regular  army,  inimitably  ex- 
pansive at  the  ruler's  will,  been  framed 
with  elaborate  care.  Nor  was  it  to  be 
trusted  against  France  whilst  Germany's 
divisions  still  made  it  possible  to  re- 
vive a  French  party  among  her  princes. 
The  day  might  not  be  far  ofiF  when  it 
would  be  necessary  to  face  the  army 
which  had  lately  triumphed  in  the 
blood-bought  plains  of  Italy :  and  it 
was  the  more  necessary  to  hasten  that 
German  Unity  which  the  Parliament  of 
Frankfort  had  decreed  in  vain,  but  the 
Ehine  gathering  of  1859,  and  the  Danish 
question  of  four  years  later,  had  brought 
sensibly  more  near. 

This  German  unity,  long  lost  under 
old  Keich,  missed  altogether  in  the 
Bund  which  the  Holy  Alliance  framed, 
had  chief  of  all  the  many  obstacles  in 
its  path,  the  former  predominance  of 
Austria  still  owned  in  her  Presidency 
at  the  Diet.  And  Austria  had  for  her 
supporters  all  the  princes  and  parties 
who  dreaded  the  fusion  of  their  little 
States  in  the  growing  greatness  of  Prus- 
sia. Xot  that  she  rested  her  strength  upon 
these,  but  rather  leaned  upon  that  old 
Imperial  army  of  many  tongues,  bequest 
of  the  dreadful  wars  when  Wallenstein 
faced  and  checked  Gustavus,  and  cowed 
the  enemies  of  the  Kaiser.  Often  defeated, 
this  yet  had  glorious  memories  and  a 
cameraderie  which  the  severest  reverses 
spared  ;  and  if  it  were  ever  possible  to 
mould  into  harmony  the  diverse  races 
that  composed  the  Austrian  Empire, 
this  noble  service,  in  which  the  proudest 
of  the  land  sought  place,  and  which  yet 
did  not  (as  the  Prussian)  exclude  the 
humbly-born  from  honour,  might  well 
assist  the  fusion.  Strong  in  this  pro- 
tection, Austria  had  boldly  menaced 
Prussia  in  1850;  when  the  latter^s 
army  had  yielded  Hesse  Cassel  without 
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a  "blow,  shrinking  from  the  encounter 
for  which  it  was  felt  to  be  unprepared. 
It  needed  a  complete  re-organization  of 
the  half- civic  forces  which  had  proved 
unmanageable  then  and  upon  the  Ehine 
nine  years  later,  to  put  them  on  equal 
terms  with  Imperial  troops  nurtured  in 
the  hard  practical  school  of  Hungarian 
and  Itjdian  campaigns :  and  this  reorga- 
nization had  now  been  given  them.  It 
needed  some  special  advantages  of  stra- 
tegy and  tactics  to  make  their  victory 
sure ;  and  these,  the  ready  co-operation 
of  Italy  in  a  double  attack  on  the 
Kaiser,  and  the  happy  adoption  of  the 
needle-gun,  now  proved  in  the  Danish 
fields,  abundantly  supplied.  It  needed 
a  good  occasion  for  quarrel,  and  this  the 
joint  occupation  could  at  any  moment 
supply.  It  needed  finally  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  France,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  conditions,  before  Austria 
could  be  fairly  crushed ;  and  this  the 
diplomatic  acuteness  and  foresight  which 
were  part  of  Bismarck's  nature,  obtained 
almost  against  the  expectation  of  his 
master  and  the  hopes  of  those  who 
laboured  with  him  for  Prussia. 

What  were  the  exact  means  by  which 
Kapoleon  was  won  to  the  passive  secu- 
rity from  which  he,  too  late,  started  into 
action,  we  do  not  profess  to  know.  It  is  of 
little  practical  importance  to  search  out  the 
pariiicular  finesse  by  which  one  imscrupu- 
lous  man  is  outwitted  by  another  as  little 
scrupulous  as  he.  Nor  does  it  greatly 
concern  us  to  know.  Without  doubt,  in 
the  strange  neutrality  of  France  during 
the  war  of  18 6G,  there  lay  at  bottom  the 
general  notion  that  any  contest  between 
the  two  great  Powers  of  Germany  would 
assuredly  weaken  both  so  far  as  to  make 
her  the  arbitress  thereafter.  The  error, 
as  matter  of  calculation,  was  great,  and  it 
has  assuredly  been  paid  for  dearly.  For 
Bismarck's  purpose  it  was  sufficient  to 
gain  time.  He  had  confidence  enough 
in  the  newly  developed  warlike  power  of 
his  country,  aided  by  the  diversion  Italy 
promised  to  make  on  the  enemy's  rear, 
to  believe  that  Austria  would  be  van- 
quished before  the  ruler  of  France  could 
discover  his  mistake  and  take  a  decisive 
part  in  her  favour. 


All  things  were  at  length  prepared 
for  the  great  adventure  on  which  Prus- 
sia's future  was  to  turn.     It  is  impos- 
sible at  this  near  distance  of  time  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  genius  of  the  Minister 
who,  having  made  ready  for  the  rupture 
long  beforehand,  brought  it  on  exactly 
at  the  time  it  suited  his  own  purpose. 
Austria's  predominance  in  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort     was    so    dexterously    used 
against  her  as  to  give  her  party  the 
semblance  of  aggression,  and  to  cause 
them  to  all  appearance  to  force  on  Prussia 
the  war  the  great  mass  of  her  citizens 
would  have  shrunk  from.    And  whilst 
the     Frankfort    discussions     on     the 
new  phase   of  the   Schleswig-Holstein 
question  were    dragged   on   from  day 
to    day    towards     the     final    decision 
against  herself  which  Prussia  through 
her    representative     sought,   the    real 
negotiations  carried  on  between  Berlin 
and    Vienna    up    to    the     declaration 
of  war  were  conducted  with  such  un- 
varying skill  that  Prussia  could  protest 
she  was  forced  on,  against  her  will,  from 
step  to  step  towards  hostilities,  whilst  at 
every  fresh  step  she  was  able  to  keep 
before  her  rival  in  readiness  for  action. 
It  is  almost  touching  to  read  the  story  of 
these  transactions   as  conveyed  in  the 
Austrian  Official  Narrative  of  the  War, 
which  admits  with  honest  simplicity  of 
detail,  how  childlike  were  the  statesmen 
of  Vienna  in  their  first  hopes  of  peace, 
how  vainly  anxious  to  gain  time  when 
war  became  sure,  how  unequal  at  every 
point  to  contend  against  the  supreme 
skill  of  the  master  of  diplomacy  at  Berlin. 
Not  that  Bismarck's    difficulties    were 
confined  to   the  intricacies  of  negotia- 
tion,  or  to  intrigues  in  the  distracted 
Diet.      His  bitterest    opponents    were 
nearer  home,  in  the  Liberal  party  who 
instinctively  would  have  revolted  against 
their  master,  and  the  free  press  which 
condemned  the  dangerous  path  of  policy 
he   pursued.     The  secret  alliance  with 
Italy,  revolutionary  Italy,  was  odious  to 
the  extreme  Conservatives  :  the  dangers 
of  an  Austrian  war  were  terrible  to  the 
money-making  bourgeoisie:  the  threatened 
call  to  arms  weighed  heavily  on  a  hun- 
dred thousand  peaceful  homes.     "How 
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like  you  this  V^  below  a  rude  sketch  of 
Graribaldi,  linked  arm-m-arm  with  a  Prus- 
sian General  in  full  uniform,  regarding  a 
city  wrapt  in  revolutionary  flaines,  was 
the  expression  of  popular  hostility  to  the 
war  policy,  which  the  favourite  humorist 
of  Berlin  sent  over  all  Germany  but  a 
few  days  before  war  was  declared.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  declarations  in  the 
journals  that  to  be  plundered  by  Croats 
and  Sclaves  was  the  fitting  retribution 
to  come  upon  l^orth  Germany  for  the 
toleration  of  the  schemes  of  "  the  man 
of  blood  and  iron."  No  Peace  Society 
could  have  condemned  the  wanton  am- 
bition of  a  Louis  Quatorze  or  a  Napoleon 
more  severely  than  the  citizens  did  their 
Premier's,  when  they  found  themselves 
forced  to  the  risk  of  personal  service  in 
this  "  War  of  Brothers,"  felt  by  all  to  be 
the  work  of  a  single  man.  Well  was  it 
for  the  great  Minister  that  he  had  not  to 
depend  for  the  actual  campaign  on  the 
exertions  of  the  once-trusted  Landwehr ; 
for  even  through  the  more  plastic  and  dis- 
ciplined ranks  of  the  Line  there  were  deep 
murmurs  at  the  call  to  arms,  presaging 
the  ruin  of  the  Government  which  had 
caused  this  sacrifice,  should  defeat  loose 
the  bonds  of  order.  None  but  those 
who  looked  on  at  the  gathering  of  1866, 
and  marked  the  unpopularity  of  the  war 
among  the  men  who  were  to  bear  its 
burdens,  can  believe  that  these  were  the 
same  North  Germans  whom  we  have 
just  seen  rush  to  arms  as  one  man,  with 
the  fevered  joy  of  those  who  exult  that 
they  are  allowed  to  share  the  sacred 
rapture  of  a  new  crusade. 

Can  it  be  that  mere  success  so  gilds 
the  schemes  of  ambition  1  Can  it  be 
that  the  policy  forced  upon  an  unwilling 
nation  in  1866  is  hailed  by  that  nation 
as  pure  patriotism  in  1870  ?  Are  we  to 
think  so  lightly  of  a  great  people  as  to 
believe  that  the  glare  of  Sadowa's 
triumph  has  blinded  their  eyes  to  ambi- 
tion's evils,  and  made  darkness  seem 
light?  Not  so  indeed.  It  is  not 
merely  the  difierence  of  a  victory  which 
has  wrought  this  magic  change.  There 
is  another  cause  in  it,  deep-rooted,  con- 
stant, powerful  to  stir  the  German  blood. 
No  doubt  the  confidence  which  Bohe- 


mian victories  gave  the  nation  in  its 
arms  has  much  to  do  with  the  readiness 
for  a  struggle  on  the  Rhine  which 
Prussia  has  since  displayed.  No  doubt 
the  vague  desire  for  German  unity  has 
been  strengthened  into  passionate  long- 
ing since  Austria  has  ceased  to  bar  the 
way.  But  the  ancient  loathing  of  French 
rule,  the  ancient  detestation  of  French 
interference,  the  deep  memory  of  the 
time  when  a  Napoleon  was  indeed  "  the 
Scourge  of  the  Fatherland,"  was  needed 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  nation  with 
that  fire  which  we  have  watched  this 
summer  so  fiercely  blaze  forth  into 
action. 

If  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  people 
and  the  tone  of  the  Prussian  press  up 
to  the  time  of  the  rupture  with  Austria, 
might  well  have  caused  the  most  daring 
Ministry  and  the  most  bellicose  monarch 
to  pause  in  the  path  of  aggression,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  when  the  de- 
claration of  war  came,  and  the  evil  so 
much  dreaded  was  upon  the  nation, 
Prussia's  conduct,  sacrificed,  as  she 
herself  plainly  thought,  to  the  demands 
of  ambition,  was  as  grand  and  heroic  as 
her  protest  had  been  sincere.  Once 
seen  to  be  inevitable,  army  and  nation 
went  to  meet  fate  in  resolute  silence,  not 
hopeful  indeed  of  the  issue,  but  steeled 
to  bear  the  worst.  "The  prologue  is 
over,  take  your  places  for  action,"  sang 
the  popular  poet  who  had  bitterly  op- 
posed the  war ;  and  strong  sense  of  duty 
combined  with  patriotism  and  discipline 
to  send  forth  the  legions,  framed  on  the 
novel  system  which  the  citizens  abhor- 
red, so  complete  as  never  paper  army 
mustered  in  camp  before. 

The  collision  of  the  rival  monarchies 
came,  and  for  a  few  hours  Germany's 
future  seemed  dependent  on  the  sword. 
Theory  encountered  practice  in  open  field, 
new  tactics  met  ancient  discipline,  closet 
strategy  was  matched  against  a  military 
reputation  which  Europe  could  not  sur- 
pass; No  need  is  there  for  us  to  recount 
the  oft-told  tale  of  Benedek's  defeat. 
Jomini  paused  before  laying  down  his 
weU-wom  pen  to  explain  how  Austria 
was  beaten,  and  no  younger  critic  has 
added  much  to  the  clearness  with  which 
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that  veteran  writer,  then  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  showed  that  in  strategy  and  or- 
ganization, no  less  than  in  weapons, 
she  was  fairly  outmatched.  The  tele- 
graph  flashe/its  fatal  news  day  after 
day  to  the  brooding  monarch,  who 
dared  not  again  lead  the  soldiers  who 
had  seen  him  fail  at  Solferino. 
The  messages — "  Do  not,  your  ^Majesty, 
come  down,"  **  General  Gablenz  is 
despatched  to  ask  an  armistice  at  the 
Prussian  headquarters" — were  the  fitting 
sequels  to  that  vain  answer  to  the  same 
Gablenz's  recent  entreaty  not  to  weigh 
the  rifle  against  the  breech-loader — 
"  His  Majesty  administers  the  Imperial 
army  for  himself."  In  vain  did  *  Our 
Cousin*  Albert,  fit  successor  to  the  noble 
old  Radetski,  worthy  son  of  the  grand 
Archduke- General  whom  the  Emperor 
of  his  day  hated  for  his  greatness,  hurl 
back  the  legions  of  Italy  from  the 
Quadrilateral,  and  then  hasten  to  defend 
the  threatened  capital  of  the  Empire. 
Too  late  he  came  to  retrieve  the  errors 
and  misfortunes  in  which  he  had  had 
no  share.  The  Prussian  army  was  be- 
fore the  gates;  the  troops  of  Benedek 
broken  and  despondent ;  his  own,  though 
confident  in  their  general,  distrusted 
their  effete  weapons.  All  that  his 
victory  of  Custozza  now  availed  was  to 
win  him  the  respect  of  those  who  had 
elsewhere  seen  Austrian  soldiers  only  in 
retreat,  and  to  gain  from  the  enemy,  as 
his  father  had  twice  done  in  his  time, 
better  terms  than  Austria  could  have 
asked  had  no  such  leader  been  left  to  her. 
Europe  witnessed  with  wonder  and 
expectation,  not  unmixed  with  derision, 
the  sudden  intervention  of  France  at 
this  crisis  of  the  Gorman  war ;  her  vain 
attempt  to  save  the  Quadrilateral  from 
eager  Italian  arms;  her  coming  and 
going  in  the  negotiations  of  Nicolsburg 
and  Prague ;  her  loud  appeals  in  favour 
of  Saxony  and  Denmark  Prussians 
there  were  many  who,  confident  in  the 
lately  fledged  powers  of  their  army, 
would  have  bade  instant  defiance  to 
this  wanton  interference  with  German 
afifeirs,  and  turned  towards  the  Ehine 
the  victorious  legions  that  lay  ready  for 
new  action  in  the  plains  of  Moravia  and 


Bavaria.     But  to  quarrel  with  Prance 
whilst    the   Archduke   Albert    headed 
200,000  Austrians;   whilst  the  South 
Germans,  though  beaten,  were  not  pros- 
trate; whilst  the  Quadrilateral  fortresses 
still  flaunted  the  Imperial  banner — was 
an   adventure   which   even   Bismarck's 
undaunted    spirit,    supported    by    the 
terror   of  the   needle-gun,   would   not 
needlessly    dare.      To    defeat    French 
policy  without  open  hostility  to  Prance 
seemed  a  more  easy  and  certain  road 
to  the  coming  unification  of  Germany. 
On  the    single    point  of    Saxony  the 
victor  so  far  yielded  as  to  leave  the 
King  a  nominal  independence,    while 
absorbing  his  brave  army  into  the  great 
military   machine    it    had   lately   been 
arrayed  against.     The  three  unpopular 
ruling   houses    that    had    divided  the 
northern     half    of    Germany    against 
Prussia  were  swept  away  into  the  dust- 
bin  of  history,  and   Hanover,  Cassel, 
and  jSTassau  made  part  of  the  enlarged 
kingdom  of  the  Hohenzollem.     Private 
treaties  with  the  South  German  States^ 
bitter    drauj^hts   for   outwitted   France 
to  swallow  hereafter,  laid  on  them  the 
obligation  to  support  their  late  enemy 
against  all  non-German  opponents,  and 
amongst  others  against  their  Austrian 
ally,  now  German  no  more,  thrust  out 
of  the  empire   she  once  had  misruled. 
A  touch  of  moderation  seemed  to  be 
breathed  into  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty 
of  Prague    in    the    recognition,   slight 
though  it  was,  of  the  claims  of  Den- 
mark to  the  more  purely  Danish  parts 
of  Schleswig.     Alas  that  the  foundar 
tions   of  the   colossal  State   that  now 
stretched  eastward  of  the  Vistula  and 
westward  of  the  Rhine,   should  have 
seemed  incomplete  if  a  few  parishes  on 
her  border  choose  to   declare  for  the 
Dane  against  the  Teuton!    The  promise 
to  consult  the  people  of  the  Schleswig 
frontier  on  their  own  future  fate  either 
meant    nothing  when    signed,   or    has 
since  been  repented  of  as  over-generous. 
Xo    doubt    the    arrogancy   of  France^ 
which  claimed  this  promise  as  yielded 
to   fear  of  her   arms  rather  than    to 
justice,  has  been  a  ready  excuse  for  not 
fulfilling  it  j  but  so  mighty  a  Power 
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Prussia  lias  shown  herself  need  not 
have  shown  the  weakness  of  fearing 
lest  she  should  be  thought  to  fear. 

The  private  treaties  had  not  long  been 
made  known  which  added  100,000 
soldiers  to  those  of  Prussia;  Europe  had 
hardly  yet  become  accustomed  to  her 
new  settlement ;  France  was  murmuring 
over  South  German  bondage;  when  a 
question  arose  which  threatened  to  make 
the  year  1867  more  full  of  bloodshed 
than  its  predecessor.  The  fortress  of 
Luxemburg,  an  appanage  nominally  of  the 
Crown  of  Holland,  had  been  a  Federal 
property  under  the  old  Bund.  Prussia, 
which  had  been  charged  with  its  custody 
before  the  war,  held  it  with  her  Land- 
wehr  during  the  campaign,  and  still 
continued  to  occupy  it  by  virtue  of 
possession.  "Could  Holland,"  she  asked, 
"now  that  the  Federation  was  broken 
up,  carry  with  her  a  great  Federal  for- 
tress, to  be  seized,  whenever  convenient, 
by  France,  to  which  it  lay  adjacent]" 
** Shall  we,"  replied  the  French,  "permit 
these  rude  Germans  to  hold,  without  a 
tittle  of  legal  claim,  the  most  formidable 
stronghold  on  ourborderl"  "Will  Europe 
see  me  plundered  of  my  Duchy  because 
it  contains  a  fortress?"  asked  the  nominal 
sovereign,  crushed  between  the  mutual 
frowns  of  his  great  neighbours.  Never 
had  France  a  better  opportunity  of 
showing  herself  on  the  side  of  justice : 
never  was  Germany,  in  her  jealous 
watching  of  her  French  frontier,  so 
completely  in  the  wrong.  But  the 
restless  desire  which  drives  French 
rulers  to  stretch  out  again  and  again 
hands  greedy  to  win  back  the  plunder 
of  Louis  Quatorze  and  the  First  Empire, 
was  still  at  work ;  Europe  learnt  with 
disgust  that  Xapoleon  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Luxemburg  question  to 
bring  forward  claims  for  compensation 
against  the  unity  of  the  ^N'orthem  Con- 
federation which  had  been  urged  but  not 
listened  to  when  Germany  owned  the 
mastery  of  Prussia  the  year  before. 
France  asked  for  the  rectification  of  her 
frontiers  by  a  return  to  the  conditions 
of  181 4,  when  the  AUies  weakly  left  her 
Sarrelouis  and  Landau,  the  two  gates  of 
the  Palatinate,  with  PhiHppeviJle  and 


Marienburg,  behind  which  next  spring 
Napoleon  crouched  for  his  spring  into 
Belgium  before  Waterloo.  "  Yield  these 
to  France,  or  give  up  Luxemburg,  or 
face  our  displeasure,"  were  the  three 
alternatives  held  up  before  Count  Bis- 
marck. For  a  moment  that  firm  spirit 
seemed  to  waver  at  the  issue,  till  behind 
him  he  felt  the  mighty  impulse  he  had 
done  so  much  to  create,  and  heard  the 
deep  voice  of  a  great  nation  saying 
"  Yield  not  to  our  old  enemy  one  foot  of 
German  soil."  Then  went  the  answer 
back  to  the  Emperor,  which  bade  him 
plainly  do  his  worst.  Once  more  for 
a  moment  the  Berlin  councillors  turned 
from  politics  to  strategy,  and  found  that 
the  man  of  the  sword  was  this  time  more 
ready  to  face  the  great  issue  than  the 
colleague  he  had  hitherto  followed.  "Let 
him  but  dare  to  threaten  us.  Give  me  our 
own  nine  Prussian  corps  without  waiting 
for  allies  or  annexations  ;  I  will  engage 
to  mass  them  in  two  columns  on  the 
Khine,  and  to  march  straight  to  PariiE^ 
trusting  to  the  needle-gun  alone.  We 
want  no  strategy  to  beat  these  half- 
armed  blusterers." 

The  firm   countenance   assumed  by 
Prussia,  and  the  natural  fear  of  bringing 
on  a  collision  between  troops  armed  and 
raised  on  an  unimproved  system  and 
those  before  which  Austrian  valour  and 
experience  had  so  miserably  gone  down, 
stayed  the  French  Emperor's  demands. 
He  soon  reduced  them  to  the  proposal 
of    receiving  from  Belgium  only  the 
portions  of  territory  given  to  her  in 
1815,  which  (as  before  said)  had  been 
made  use  of  by  his  uncle  in  the  last  lash 
adventure  of  his  career.    But  here  Eng- 
land warmly  interposed;  and  notwith- 
standing that  support  which  Austria 
(willing  possibly  to  show  gratitude  for 
French  action  the  year  before,  or  to 
maintain    the    preponderance     against 
Prussia)  gave  to  the  modified  demand, 
it  was  rejected  by  the  consent  of  Europe, 
The   demolition  of   the   fortress   over 
which  the  issue  had  been  raised,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  territory  to  Belgium 
under  European  guarantee,  closed  the 
famous  Luxemburg  dispute. 

But  the  check  which  the  greed  of 
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France  had  openly  received  before  the 
world,  and  her  manifest  inability  to 
maintain  her  own  pretensions,  made 
thenceforth  a  rankling  sore  which  time 
coold  not  heal.  To  arm,  to  organize  her 
once  invincible  legions  until  they  should 
be  invincible  once  more,  became  the 
main  object  of  the  Imperial  Gk)vem- 
ment,  while  Orleanist  and  Republican 
writers,  no  less  than  the  Imperialist, 
fanned  the  flame  of  national  vanity,  and 
made  Prussia's  humiliation  the  sole 
object  of  French  patriots.  In  vain  did 
the  world  outside  demand  an  armed 
peace ;  in  vain  did  dreaming  journalists 
declare  that  each  month,  each  year, 
brought  fresh  assurance  that  Europe's 
Cfaiet  would  be  disturbed  no  more.  The 
two  ancient  foes  had  no  thought  of  the 
mutual  disarmament  which  their  candid 
friends  urged  on  them.  Fixed  was  the 
purpose  on  the  one  side  to  regain  the 
ancient  predominance  of  which  her 
writers  taught  her  she  was  robbed. 
Fixed,  upon  the  other,  the  resolve  to  go 
steadily  for  ward  in  the  newly  cleared  path 
towards  German  unity,  and  to  place  the 
new  nation,  under  Prussian  guidance, 
far  beyond  the  power  of  the  stranger's 
interference.  The  history  of  the  past 
three  years  is  but  the  history  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  coming  mortal  struggle  for 
which  both  peoples  longed  at  heart.  To 
name  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war  we 
now  witness  is  simply  to  name  the  date 
when  the  old  passions  that  had  smoul- 
dered on  unceasingly  beneath  the  garb  of 
civilization  broke  forth  in  open  flame. 
To  assign  the  exact  blame  to  persons, 
great  or  small,  would  be  to  ransack  the 
history  of  the  past  three  centuries  (of 
which  we  have  but  reviewed  the  closing 
chapter),  and  to  weigh  each  Frenchman 
and  Grerman  in  the  scales.  Englishmen 
who  are  proud  of  England's  greatness 
should  feel  for  Germans  who  would 
consolidate  the  fragments  of  an  empire. 
Englishmen  who  are  proud  of  England's 
past  history  should  sympathise  with 
Frenchmen  who  cannot  forget  their  own. 
Let  optimists  frame  new  Utopias,  and 
economists  preach  the  extravagance  of 
war,  the  politician  and  the  philosopher 
can  no  more  disregard  the  passions  of 


great  nations  than  their  material  condi- 
tion. Whether  the  new  struggle  be  the 
mere  starting-point  of  fresh  chapters  of 
hostility,  we  do  not  pretend  to  foretell. 
Unless  German  moderation  be  as  remark- 
able as  German  strength,  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  is  indeed  ill-assured;  for 
the  restoration  of  Alsace  to  Germany, 
if  made  a  condition  of  peace,  wiU  add 
fuel  to  the  fierce  enmity  already  burning 
in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  against 
their  prosperous  neighbour.  This  is  so 
obvious,  that  to  mention  it  is  but  to 
repeat  a  truism  which  strikes  the  most 
careless  observers.  But  there  is  another 
source  of  disquietude  for  Europe's 
future  more  sure  than  this,  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  Germany,  having  made  of 
late  such  rapid  steps  towards  her  unity 
as  defied  anticipation,  will  not  rest  satis- 
fied on  her  Austrian  side  with  the  con- 
sequences of  Sadowa.  The  Treaty  of 
Prague  cut  off  from  her  nine  millions 
of  her  race,  whose  sympathies  in  her 
cause  have  been  so  plainly  manifested 
in  the  late  crisis,  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  expect  so  powerful  a  nation  in  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  to  ignore  them. 
Austria  is  already  cut  in  twain  by  her 
own  political  necessities.  The  opposing 
sentiments  of  her  two  great  races,  which 
have  forced  upon  her  a  dual  adminis- 
tration, cannot  but  be  strengthened  by 
the  effect  of  late  events  upon  the  Teu- 
ton element  in  the  empire.  The  desire 
to  complete  the  German  nation  by 
bringiug  back  those  sons  she  has  for 
a  time  thrust  out,  is  a  force  that  must 
act  in  this  direction  when  the  fear  of 
France  ceases  to  influence  the  policy  of 
Berlin.  The  work  of  the  great  Minister 
stands  unfinished  until  it  be  crowned  by 
a  fresh  humiliation  of  Austria.  Years 
since,  he  pointed  out  that  Pesth,  and 
not  Vienna,  was  the  proper  capital  of 
the  Hapsburg,  and  in  due  time  lie  will 
(who  can  doubt  it  that  has  watched  his 
past  career?)  find  means  and  opportunity 
to  accomplish  his  prediction,  or  bequeath 
the  task  to  others  as  their  duty  to  the 
Fatherland. 

In    this    review    of   ten    years    of 
European  history  lie  some  lessons  so 
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manifest  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  than  touch  lightly  on  them. 
When  the  very  jonmals  that  have  time 
after  time  cried  peace  when  there  was  no 
peace,  abjure  their  own  false  prophecies, 
and  admit  these  are  not  the  days  when 
fancied  security  can  save,  there  is  hope 
that  out  of  our  neighbours'  evils  some 
good  may  come  to  us.  The  influence 
of  Prussian  successes  is  already  seen  in 
the  legislation  which  would  make  of 
the  pauper-breeding  hordes  that  crowd 
our  city  alleys,  and  the  servile  rural 
population  that  throws  its  monow  ''  on 
the  rates,"  an  educated  and  reasonable 
people.  Even  the  artisan,  the  spoilt 
child  of  Liberal  politics,  dimly  discerns 
that  there  may  be  other  duties  for  him 
in  life  beyond  fidelity  to  the  trades' 
union  that  guards  his  wage.  K  to  make 
a  nation  needs  the  intensity  of  sacrifice 
we  have  seen  the  Germans  display,  is 
not  the  maintenance  of  our  own  great- 
ness, departing,  yet  not  all  departed, 
worth  a  national  effort )  But  the  press 
is  now  wakened  to  the  sense  that  its 
duty  is  to  speak  plain  truths  where  we 
are  weak,  and  acknowledge  our  mistakes 
where  we  have  erred;  and  we  may 
leave  it  to  continue  the  discussion  on 
our  position  in  Europe  which  politicians 
first  opened  when  roused  by  the  shock 
of  war.  Be  it  ours  to  add  a  few  words 
of  practical  advice,  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  thought,  on  points  as  to 
which  our  country  is  just  now  asking  to 
be  told  the  truth. 

We  do  not  want  an  army  for  aggres- 
sion or  conquest,  nor  even  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  any  European  war.  We 
do  want  a  force  which  should  be  ready 
to  help  a  weak  neighbour,  and  should 
be  so  capable  of  being  thus  employed 
that  Europe  may  not  any  longer  have 
cause  to  jeer  at  our  inability  to  equip  a 
single  corps  for  the  field.  What  we 
want  therefore  is  small,  but  it  should 
be  complete,  capable  of  expansion,  and 
so  organized  as  to  be  fit  for  service 
without  more  notice  than  other  nations 
need.  We  shall  not  have  five  years  to 
make  it  in,  as  Wellington  had  in  his 
time,  nor  even  two,  as  the  American 
Union  had  before  it  could  &im  snooeas- 


fully  the  dangers  of  secession.  Fiflj 
thousand  men  ready  at  a  few  weeks' 
call  may  be  maintained  by  a  proper 
reserve  system  at  the  expense  of  thnrty. 
thousand  under  arms.  Thirty  thousand 
more  of  regulars  would  meet  the  chief 
conditions  of  defence,  if  aided  by  re- 
serves of  real  existence,  instead  o^  as  at 
present^  by  battalions  of  raw  militia,  who 
are  merely  armed  men  that  have  had  a 
few  weeks'  drilL  Of  course  we  must 
face  the  one  case  when  our  fleet  could 
not  prevent  a  moderate  army  landing, 
and  must  therefore  provide  separat^ 
for  Ireland,  which  would  need  (in  itil 
present  state  certainly)  20,000  more. 
In  other  words,  we  want  at  home 
only  80,000  regulars,  but  they  must  be 
capable  of  immecdate  exj^ansion  to 
140,000,  with  staff  and  field  equipment 
kept  ready  for  the  whole. 

Of  the  Artillery,  the  Engineers,  the 
Supply-service,  and  other  topics,  we 
would  gladly  speak  if  space  permitted. 
These  we  must  postpone  to  another  op- 
portunity, and  will  only  say  in  conr 
elusion  that  we  must  get  rid,  if  any  good 
is  to  be  done  at  all,  of  the  foolish  un- 
realities of  a  militia  subject  to  Lord- 
lieutenants^  caprices,  and  volunteers 
who  do  not  train  and  could  not  possibly 
be  spared  even  to  line  a  rampart  JL 
vigorous  reform  of  these  miscalled 
E^rves,  making  what  is  maintained 
effective,  would  save  us  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  oonscription,  without  plung- 
ing the  country  into  needless  expensa 
We  have  seen  the  shame  into  which 
trust  in  past  glories  and  in  sham  reserves 
may  plunge  a  great  country.  We  have 
seen  also  the  greatness  to  which  enefgy,, 
patriotism,  and  forethought^  guided  bj 
statesmanship^  can  raise  a  people.  L^ 
us  leam  £K>m  piesent  lessons  so  to  live 
before  our  neighbours  as  to  ensure 
consideration.  Our  present  condition 
has  lost  us  the  respect  of  others,  whilo 
our  own  self-esteem  is  undiminished; 
and  the  combination  is  most  dangerous 
for  our  future.  A  nation  proud  of  its 
tradition^  and  yet  too  w^  for  self- 
assertion,  invites  the  humiliation  and 
despair  which  we  piay  may  never  be 
the  lot  of  our  iCngH^i^  homes. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


I   WILL   NOT   DESERT    HIM. 

Sir  Harry,  "before  he  had  left  Humble- 
thwaito  for  London  in  October,  had 
heard  enough  of  his  cousin's  sins  to 
make  him  sure  that  the  match  must  be 
opposed  with  all  his  authority.  Indeed 
he  had  so  felt  from  the  first  moment  in 
which  George  had  begun  to  tell  him  of 
what  had  occurred  at  Airey  Force.  He 
had  never  thought  that  George  Hotspur 
would  make  a  fitting  husband  for  his 
daughter.  But,  without  so  thinking,  he 
had  allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the 
outside  advantages  of  the  connection, 
dreaming  of  a  fitness  which  he  knew 
did  not  exist,  till  ho  had  vacillated,  and 
the  evil  thing  had  come  upon  him. 
When  the  danger  was  so  close  upon 
him  as  to  make  him  see  what  it  was, 
to  force  him  to  feel  what  would  be  the 
misery  threatened  to  his  daughter,  to 
toach  him  to  realize  his  own  duty,  he 
condemned  himself  bitterly  for  his  own 
weakness.  Could  any  duty  which  he 
owed  to  the  world  be  so  high  or  so  holy 
as  that  which  was  due  from  him  to  his 
child  ]  He  almost  hated  his  name  and 
title  and  position  as  he  thought  of  the 
evil  that  he  had  already  done.  Had  his 
cousin  George  been  in  no  close  succes- 
sion to  the  title,  would  he  have  admitted 
a  man  of  whom  he  know  so  much  ill, 
and  of  whom  he  had  never  heard  any 
good,  within  his  park  palings  1  And 
then  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  to 
himself  that  by  asking  such  a  one  to  his 
house, — a,  man  such  as  this  young  cousin 
who  was  known  to  be  the  heir  to  the 
title, — he  had  given  his  daughter  spe- 
cial reason  to  suppose  that  she  might 


regard  him  as  a  fitting  suitor  for  her 
hand.  She  of  course  hid  known, — had 
felt  as  keenly  as  he  had  felt,  for  was 
she  not  a  Hotspur  1 — ^that  she  would  be 
true  to  her  family  by  combining  her 
property  and  the  titie,  and  that  by 
yielding  to  such  a  marriage  she  would 
be  doing  a  family  duty,  unless  there 
were  reasons  against  it  stronger  than 
those  connected  with  his  name.  But 
as  to  those  other  reasons,  must  not  her 
father  and  her  mother  know  better  than 
she  could  know  ?  When  she  found  that 
the  man  was  made  welcome  both  in 
town  and  country,  was  it  not  natural 
that  she  should  suppose  that  there  were 
no  such  stronger  reasons  1  All  this  Sir 
Harry  felt,  and  blamed  himself,  and 
determined  that  though  he  must  oppose 
his  daughter  and  make  her  understand 
that  the  hope  of  such  a  marriage  must 
be  absolutely  abandoned,  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  be  very  tender  with  her. 
He  had  sinned  against  her  already,  in 
that  he  had  vacillated  and  had  allowed 
that  handsome,  but  vile  and  worthless 
cousin,  to  come  near  her. 

In  his  conduct  to  his  daughter,  Sir 
Harry  endeavoured  to  be  just,  and 
tender,  and  afiectionate ;  but  in  his 
conduct  to  his  wife  on  the  occasion  he 
allowed  himself  some  scope  for  the  ill- 
humour  not  unnaturally  incident  to  his 
misfortune.  "  Why  on  earth  yon  should 
have  had  him  in  Bruton  Street  when 
you  know  very  well  what  he  was,  I 
cannot  conceive,"  said  Sir  Harry. 

"But  I  didn't  know,"  said  Lady 
Elizabeth,  fearing  to  remind  her  hns- 
band  that  he  also  had  sanctioned  the 
coming  of  the  cousin. 

'^  I  had  told  you.    It  was  fheie  that 
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the  evil  was  done.     And  then  to  let 
them  go  to  that  picnic  together  !" 

"  What  could  I  do  when  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Patrick  asked  to  be  taken  1  You 
wouldn't  have  had  me  tell  Emily  that 
she  should  not  he  one  of  the  party.*' 

"  I  would  have  put  it  off  till  he  was 
out  of  the  house." 

"  But  the  Fitz Patricks  were  going 
too,"  pleaded  the  poor  woman. 

"  It  wouldn't  have  happened  at  all 
if  you  had  not  asked  him  to  stay  till  the 
Monday,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  and  to  this 
charge  Lady  Elizabeth  knew  that  there 
was  no  answer.  There  she  had  clearly 
disobeyed  her  husband ;  and  though  she 
doubtless  suffered  much  from  some  dim 
idea  of  injustice,  she  was  aware  that  as 
she  had  so  offended  she  must  submit  to 
be  told  that  all  this  evil  had  come  from 
her  wrong-doing. 

**  I  hope  she  will  not  be  obstinate," 
said  Sir  Harry  to  his  wife.  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth, though  she  was  not  an  acute 
judge  of  character,  did  know  her  own 
daughter,  and  was  afraid  to  say  that 
Emily  would  not  be  obstinate.  She 
had  the  strongest  possible  respect  as 
well  as  affection  for  her  own  child ;  she 
thoroughly  believed  in  Emily — much 
more  thoroughly  than  she  did  in  herself. 
But  she  could  not  say  that  in  such  a 
matter  Emily  would  not  be  obstinate. 
Lady  Elizabeth  was  very  intimately 
connected  with  two  obstinate  persons, 
one  of  whom  was  young  and  the  other 
old ;  and  she  thought  that  perhaps  the 
younger  was  the  more  obstinate  of  the 
two.  • 

"  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that 
she  should  marry  him,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
sadly.  Still  Lady  Elizabeth  made  no 
reply.  "  I  do  not  think  that  she  will 
disobey  me,"  continued  Sir  Harry. 
Still  Lady  Elizabeth  said  nothing.  "  If 
she  gives  me  a  promise,  she  will  keep 
it,"  said  Sir  Harry. 

Then  the  mother  could  answer,  "I 
am  sure  she  wilL" 

**  If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  we 
must  go  away." 

"To  Scarrowbyl"  suggested  Lady 
Elizabeth,  who  hated  Scarrowby. 

"  That  would  do  no  good.  Scanowbj 


would  be  the  same  as  Humblethwaite  to 
her,  or  perhaps  worse.  I  mean  abroad. 
We  must  shut  up  the  place  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  take  her  to  Xaples  and 
Vienna,  or  perhaps  to  Egypt.  Every- 
thing must  be  changed  to  her  ! — that  is, 
if  the  evil  has  gone  deep  enough." 

"Is  he  so  very  bad  1"  asked  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

"  He  is  a  liar  and  a  blackguard,  and 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  swindler,"  said 
Sir  Harry.  Then  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
mute,  and  her  husband  left  her. 

At  this  time  he  had  heard  the  whole 
story  of  the  pawning  of  the  commission, 
had  been  told  something  of  money  raised 
by  worthless  cheques,  and  had  run  to 
ground  that  lie  about  the  Goodwood 
races.  But  he  had  not  yet  heard  any- 
thing special  of  Mrs.  Morton.  The 
only  attack  on  George's  character  which 
had  as  yet  been  made  in  the  hearing  of 
Emily  had  been  with  reference  to  the 
Goodwood  races.  Mrs.  Stackpoole  was 
a  lady  of  some  determination,  and  one 
who  in  society  liked  to  show  that  she 
was  right  in  her  assertions,  and  well 
informed  on  matters  in  dispute;  and 
she  hated  Cousin  George.  There  had 
therefore  come  to  be  a  good  deal  said 
about  the  Goodwood  meeting,  so  that 
the  affair  reached  Sir  Harry's  ears.  He 
perceived  that  Cousin  George  had  lied, 
and  determined  that  Emily  should  be 
made  to  know  that  her  cousin  had  lied. 
But  it  was  very  difficult  to  persuade  her 
cousin  of  this.  That  everybody  else 
should  tell  stories  about  George  and  the 
Goodwood  meeting  seemed  to  her  to  be 
natural  enough  ;  she  contented  herself 
with  thinking  all  manner  of  evil  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stackpoole,  and  reiterating 
her  conviction  that  George  Hotspur  had 
not  been  at  the  meeting  in  question. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  much  signifies," 
Mrs.  Stackpoole  had  said  iu  anger. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  Enuly  had  replied, 
"  only  that  I  happen  to  know  that  my 
cousin  was  not  there.  He  goes  to  so 
many  race  meetings  that  there  has  been 
some  little  mistake." 

Then  Mr.  Stackpoole  had  written  to 
Cousin  George,  and  Cousin  George  had 
thought  it  wise  to  make  no  reply.     Sir 
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Harry,  however,  from  other  sources  had 
convinced  himself  of  the  tnith,  and 
had  told  his  daughter  that  there  was 
evidence  enough  to  .prove  the  fact  in 
any  court  of  law.  Emily  when  so  in- 
formed had  simply  held  her  tongue,  and 
had  resolved  to  hate  Mrs.  Stackpoole 
worse  than  ever. 

She  had  been  told  from  'the  first  that 
her  engagement  with  her  cousin  would 
not  receive  her  father*s  sanction ;  and 
for  some  days  after  that  there  had  been 
silence  on  the  subject  at  Humhlethwaite, 
while  the  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Boltby  was  being  continued.  Then 
there  came  the  moment  in  which  Sir 
Harry  felt  that  he  must  call  upon  his 
daughter  to  promise  obedience,  and  the 
conversation  which  has  been  described 
between  him  and  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
preparatory  to  his  doing  so. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  to  his  daughter, 
"  sit  down,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

He  had  sent  for  her  into  his  own 
morning  room,  in  which  she  did  not 
remember  to  have  been  asked  to  sit 
down  before.  She  would  often  visit  him 
there,  coming  in  and  out  on  all  manner 
of  small  occasions,  suggesting  that  he 
should  ride  with  her,  asking  for  the 
loan  of  a  gardener  for  a  week  for  some 
project  of  her  own,  telling  him  of  a  big 
gooseberry,  interrupting  him  ruthlessly 
on  any  triiie  in  the  world.  But  on  such 
occasions  she  would  stand  close  to  him, 
leaning  on  him.  And  he  would  scold 
her, — i»l ay  fully,  or  kiss  her,  or  bid  her 
be  gone  from  the  room. — but  'would 
always  grant  what  she  asked  of  him. 
To  him,  though  he  hardly  knew  that  it 
was  so,  such  visits  from  his  darling  had 
been  the  bright  moments  of  his  life. 
But  up  to  this  morning  he  had  never 
bade  her  be  seated  in  that  room. 

"  Emily,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand that  all  this  about  your  cousin 
George  must  be  given  up."  She  made 
no  re])ly,  though  he  waited  perhaps  for 
a  minute.  "  It  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  you 
have  been  subjected  to  such  a  sorrow. 
I  will  own  that  I  have  been  to  blame  for 
letting  him  come  to  my  house." 

"  No,  Papa,  no." 


"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  been  to  blame, 
and  I  feel  it  keenly.  I  did  not  then 
know  as  much  of  him  as  I  do  now,  but 
I  had  heard  that  which  should  havei 
made  me  careful  to  keep  him  out  of 
your  company." 

"  Hearing  about  people,  Papa !  Is 
that  fair  ?  Are  we  not  always  hearing 
tales  about  everybody  1 " 

"  My  dear  child,  you  must  take  my 
word  for  something." 

"  I  will  take  it  for  everything  in  all 
the  world.  Papa." 

"He  has  been  a  thoroughly  bad 
young  man." 

"  But,  Papa " 

"  You  must  take  my  word  for  it  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  positive  proof  of 
what  I  am  telling  you." 

"  But,  Papa " 

"Is  not  that  enough?" 

"No,  Papa.  I  am  heartily  sorry 
that  he  should  have  been  what  you  call 
a  bad  young  man.  I  wish  young  men 
weren't  so  bad; — that  there  were  no 
racecourses,  and  betting,  and  all  that. 
But  if  he  had  been  my  brother  instead 
of  my  cousin " 

"Don't  talk  about  your  brother, 
Emily." 

"  Should  we  hate  him  because  he  has 
been  unsteady  1  Should  we  not  do  all 
that  we  could  in  the  world  to  bring 
him  back  ?  I  do  not  know  that  we  are 
to  hate  people  because  they  do  what 
they  ought  not  to  do." 

"  We  hate  liars." 

"He  isnot  aliar.  I  wiU  not  believe  it." 

"Wljy  did  he  tell  you  that  he  was 
not  at  those  races,  when  he  was  there 
as  surely  as  you  are  herel  But,  my 
dear,  I  will  not  argue  about  all  this 
with  you.  It  is  not  right  that  I  should 
do  so.  It  is  my  duty  to  inquire  into 
these  things,  and  yours  to  believe  mo 
and  to  obey  me."  Then  he  paused, 
but  his  daughter  made  no  reply  to 
him.  He  looked  into  her  face,  and  saw 
there  that  mark  about  her  eyes  which 
he  knew  he  so  often  showed  himself ; 
which  he  so  well  remembered  with  his 
father.  "  I  suppose  you  do  believe  me, 
Emily,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  is 
worthless." 
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"  He  need  not  be  worthless  always." 

"  His  conduct  has  been  such  that  he 
is  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  anything." 

**  He  must  be  the  head  of  our  family 
some  day,  Papa." 

"That  is  our  misfortune,  my  dear. 
Xo  one  can  feel  it  as  I  do.  But  I  need 
not  add  to  it  the  much  greater  mis- 
fortune of  sacrificing  to  him  my  only 
chHd." 

"If  he  was  so  bad,  why  did  he 
come  here  ? " 

"  That  is  true.  I  did  not  expect  to 
be  rebuked  by  you,  Emily,  but  I  am 
open  to  that  rebuke." 

"  Dear,  dear  Papa,  indeed  I  did  not 
mean  to  rebuke  you.  But  I  cannot 
give  him  up." 

"  You  must  give  him  up." 

"No,  Papa.  If  I  did,  I  should  be 
false.  I  will  not  be  false.  You  say 
that  he  is  false.  I  do  not  know  that, 
but  I  will  not  be  false.  Let  me  speak 
to  you  for  one  minute." 

"  It  is  of  no  use." 

"  But  you  will  hear  me,  Papa.  You 
always  hear  me  when  I  speak  to  yoiu" 
She  had  left  her  chair  now,  and  was 
standing  close  to  him,  not  leaning 
upon  him  as  was  her  wont  in  their 
pleasantest  moments  of  fellowship,  but 
ready  to  do  so  whenever  she  should 
find  that  his  mood  would  permit  it. 
"I  will  never  marry  him  without  your 
leave." 

"  Thanks,  Emily ;  I  know  how  sacred 
is  a  promise  from  you." 

"  But  mine  to  him  is  equally  sacred. 
I  shall  still  be  engaged  to  him.  I  told 
him  how  it  would  be.  I  said  that,  as 
long  as  you  or  Mamma  lived,  I  would 
never  marry  without  your  leave.  Nor 
would  I  see  him,  or  write  to  him  with- 
out your  knowledge.  I  told  him  so. 
But  I  told  him  also  that  I  would  always 
be  true  to  him.  I  mean  to  keep  my 
word." 

"  If  you  find  him  to  be  utterly  worth- 
less, you  cannot  be  bound  by  such  a 
promise." 

"  I  hope  it  may  not  be  so.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  so.  I  know  him  too 
weU  to  think  that  he  can  be  utterly 
worthless;     But  if  he  was,  who  should 
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try  to  save  him  from  worthlessness  if 
not  his  nearest  relatives?  We  try  to 
reclaim  the  worst  criminals,  and  some- 
times we  succeed.  And  he  must  be  the 
head  of  the  family.  Eemember  that. 
Ought  we  not  to  try  to  reclaim  him? 
He  cannot  be  worse  than  the  prodigal 
son." 

"  He  is  ten  times  worse.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  has  been  his  life." 

"  Papa,  I  have  often  thought  that  in 
our  rank  of  life  society  is  responsible 
for  the  kind  of  things  which  young 
men  do.  If  he  was  at  Goodwood,  which 
I  do  not  believe,  so  was  Mr.  Stack- 
poole.  If  he  was  betting,  so  was  !Mr. 
Stackpoole." 

"  But  Mr.  Stackpoole  did  not  lie." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  she  said,  with 
a  little  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Emily,  you  have  no  business  either 
to  say  or  to  think  it." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  Mr.  Stackpoole 
whether  he  tells  truth  or  not.  He  and 
his  wife  have  made  themselves  very 
disagreeable, — that  is  all.  But  as  for 
George,  he  is  what  he  is,  because  other 
young  men  are  allowed  to  be  the  same." 

"  You  do  not  know  the  half  of  it." 

"  I  know  as  much  as  I  want  to  know, 
Papa.  Let  one  keep  as  clear  of  it  as 
one  can,  it  is  impossible  not  to  hear 
how  young  men  live.  And  yet  they  are 
allowed  to  go  everywhere,  and  are  flat- 
tered and  encouraged.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  George  is  better  than  others. 
I  wish  he  were.  Oh,  how  I  wish  it ! 
But  such  as  he  is  he  belongs  in  a  way 
to  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  desert  him. 
He  belongs,  I  know,  to  me,  and  I  will 
not  desert  him." 

Sir  Harry  felt  that  there  was  no 
^^mg  with  such  a  girl  as  this.  Some 
time  since  he  had  told  her  that  it  was 
unfit  that  he  should  be  brought  into  an 
argument  with  his  own  child,  and  there 
was  nothing  now  for  him  but  to  fall  back 
upon  the  security  which  that  assertion 
gave  him.  He  could  not  charge  her 
with  direct  disobedience,  because  she  had 
promised  him  that  she  would  not  do 
any  of  those  things  which,  as  a  flather, 
he  had  a  right  to  forbid.  He  relied 
fully  on  her  promise,  and  so  fiEu:  might 
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feel  himself  to  "be  safe.  ^Nevertheless 
he  was  very  unhappy.  Of  what  service 
would  his  child  be  to  him  or  he  to  her, 
if  he  were  doomed  to  see  her  pinicg 
from  day  to  day  with  an  unpermitted 
love  ?  It  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart  to  make  her  happy,  as  it  was  his 
fondest  ambition  to  see  her  so  placed 
in  the  world  that  she  might  be  the 
happy  transmitter  of  all  the  honours  of 
the  house  of  Humblethwaite, — if  she 
could  not  transmit  all  the  honours  of 
the  name.  Time  might  help  him.  And 
then  if  she  could  be  made  really  to  see 
how  base  was  the  clay  of  which  had 
been  made  this  image  which  she  be- 
lieved to  be  of  gold,  might  it  not  be 
that  at  last  she  would  hate  a  thing 
that  was  so  vile]  In  order  that  she 
might  do  so,  he  would  persist  in  finding 
out  what  had  been  the  circumstances  of 
this  young  man's  life.  If,  as  he  be- 
lieved, the  things  which  George  Hot- 
spur had  done  were  such  as  in  another 
rank  of  life  would  send  the  perpetrator 
to  the  treadmill,  surely  then  she  would 
not  cling  to  her  lover !  It  would  not  be 
in  her  nature  to  prefer  that  which  was 
foul  and  abominable  and  despised  of 
all  men.  It  was  after  this,  when  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Boltby,  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  of  buying  up  Cousin 
George,  so  that  Cousin  George  should 
himself  abandon  his  engagement. 

"  You  had  better  go  now,  my  dear," 
he  said,  after  his  last  speech.  "  I  fully 
rely  upon  the  promise  you  have  made 
mo.  I  know  that  I  can  rely  upon  it. 
And  you  also  may  rely  upon  me.  I 
give  you  my  word  as  your  father  that 
this  man  is  unfit  to  be  your  husband, 
and  that  I  should  commit  a  sin  greater 
than  I  can  describe  to  you  were  I  to 
give  my  sanction  to  such  a  marriage." 

Emily  made  no  answer  to  this,  but 
left  the  room  without  having  once 
leaned  upon  her  father's  shoulder. 

That  look  of  hers  troubled  him  sadly 
when  he  was  alone.  What  was  to  be 
the  meaning  of  it,  and  what  the  result  1 
Slie  had  given  him  almost  unasked  the 
only  promise  which  duty  required  her 
to  give,  but  at  the  same  time  she  had 
a-^^ured  him    by  her  countenance,   as 


well  as  by  her  words,  that  she  would 
be  as  faithful  to  her  lover  as  she  was 
prepared  to  be  obedient  to  her  father. 
And  then  if  there  should  come  a  long 
contest  of  that  nature,  and  if  he  should 
see  her  devoted  year  after  year  to  a  love 
which  she  would  not  even  try  to  cast 
ofi"  from  her,  how  would  he  be  able  to 
bear  it  ?  He,  too,  was  firm,  but  he 
knew  himself  to  be  as  tender-hearted 
as  he  was  obstinata  It  would  be  more 
than  he  could  bear.  All  the  world 
would  be  nothing  for  him  then.  And 
if  there  were  ever  to  be  a  question  of 
yielding,  it  would  be  easier  to  do  some- 
thing towards  lessening  the  vileness  of 
the  man  now  than  hereafter.  He,  too, 
had  some  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  had  taught  Lady  Altring- 
ham  to  say  that  the  young  people  in 
such  contests  could  always  beat  the 
old  people.  Thinking  of  this,  and  of 
that  look  upon  his  child's  brows,  he 
almost  vacillated  again.  Any  amount 
of  dissipation  he  could  now  have  for- 
given ;  but  to  be  a  liar,  *  too,  and  a 
swindler  !  Before  he  went  to  bed  that 
night  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
to  London  and  to  see  Mr.  Boltby. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PERTINACITT. 


On  the  day  but  one  after  the  scene  nar- 
rated in  the  last  chapter  Sir  Hairy  went 
to  London,  and  Lady  ElizabeUi  and 
Emily  were  left  alone  together  in  the 
great  house  at  Humblethwaite.  Emilj 
loved  her  mother  dearly.  The  proper 
relations  of  life  were  reversed  between 
them,  and  the  younger  domineered  over 
the  elder.  But  the  love  which  the 
daughter  felt  was  probably  the  stronger 
on  this  account.  Lady  Elizabeth  never 
scolded,  never  snubbed,  never  made  her- 
self disagreeable,  was  never  cross  ;  and 
Emily,  with  her  strong  perceptions  and 
keen  intelligence,  knew  all  her  mothci^s 
excellence,  and  loved  it  the  better  be- 
cause of  her  mother^s  weakness.  She 
preferred  her  father's  company,  but  no 
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one  could  say  she  neglected  her  mother 
for  the  sake  of  her  father. 

Hitherto  she  had  said  very  little  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  as  to  her  lover.  She 
liad,  in  the  first  place,  told  her  mother, 
and  then  had  received  from  her  mother, 
second-hand,  her  father's  disapproval. 
At  that  time  she  had  only  said  that  it 
was  "  too  late."  Poor  Lady  Elizabeth 
had  been  able  to  make  no  useful  answer 
to  this.  It  certainly  was  too  late.  The 
evil  should  have  been  avoided  by  re- 
fusing admittance  to  Cousin  Greorge  both 
in  London  and  at  Humblethwaite.  It 
certainly  was  too  late ; — ^too  late,  that  is, 
to  avoid  the  evil -altogether.  The  girl 
had  been  asked  for  her  heart,  and  had 
given  it.  It  was  very  much  too  late. 
But  evils  such  as  that  do  admit  of  re- 
medy. It  is  not  every  girl  that  can 
marry  the  man  whom  she  first  confesses 
that  she  loves.  Lady  Elizabeth  had 
some  idea  that  her  child,  being  nobler 
born  and  of  more  importance  than  other 
people's  children,  ought  to  have  been 
allowed  by  fate  to  do  so, — as  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  something  withdrawn  from 
the  delicate  aroma  of  a  first-class  young 
woman  by  any  transfer  of  affections ; — 
but  if  it  might  not  be  so,  even  an  Emily 
Hotspur  must  submit  to  a  lot  not  un- 
common among  young  women  in  general, 
and  wait  and  wish  till  she  could  acknow- 
ledge to  herself  that  her  heart  was  sus- 
ceptible of  another  wound.  That  was 
the  mother's  hope  at  present, — ^her  hope, 
when  she  was  positively  told  by  Sir 
Harry  that  George  Hotspur  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  as  a  husband  for 
the  heiress  of  Humblethwaite.  But 
this  would  probably  come  the  sooner  if 
little  or  nothing  were  said  of  Greorge 
Hotspur. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that 
Emily  herself  regarded  the  matter  in  a 
very  different  light.  She  also  had  her 
ideas  about  the  delicacy  and  the  aroma 
of  a  maiden's  love.  She  had  confessed 
her  love  very  boldly  to  the  man  who 
had  asked  for  it ;  had  made  her  rich 
present  with  a  free  hand,  and  had  grudged 
nothing  in  the  making  of  it.  But  having 
given  it,  she  understood  it  to  be  fixed  as 
the  heavens  that  she  could  never  give 


the  same  gift  again.  It  was  herself  that 
she  had  given,  and  there  was  no  retract- 
ing the  offering.  She  had  thought,  and 
had  then  hoped,  and  had  afterwards 
hoped  more  faintly,  that  the  present  had 
been  well  bestowed  ; — that  in  giving  it 
she  had  disposed  of  herseK  welL  Now 
they  told  her  that  it  was  not  so,  and 
that  she  could  hardly  have  disposed  of 
herself  worse.  She  would  not  believe 
that;  but,  let  it  be  as  it  might,  the 
thing  was  done.  She  was  his.  He  had 
a  right  in  her  which  she  could  not  with- 
draw from  him.  Was  not  this  sort  of 
giving  acknowledged  by  aU  churches  in 
which  the  words  for  "better  or  for 
worse"  were  uttered  as  part  of  the  mar- 
riage vow  %  Here  there  had  been  as  yet 
no  church  vow,  and  therefore  her  duty 
was  still  due  to  her  father.  But  the 
sort  of  sacrifice, — so  often  a  sacrifice  of 
the  good  to  the  bad, — which  the  Church 
not  only  allowed  but  required  and  sanc- 
tified, could  be  as  well  conveyed  by  one 
promise  as  by  another.  What  is  a  vow 
but  a  promise  ?  and  by  what  process  are 
such  vows  and  promises  made  fitting 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  ]  Is  it 
not  by  that  compelled  rendering  up  of 
the  heart  which  men  caU  love  ?  She 
had  found  that  he  was  dearer  to  lier 
than  everything  in  the  world  besides; 
that  to  be  near  him  was  a  luxury  to 
her ;  that  his  voice  was  music  to  her ; 
that  the  flame  of  his  eyes  was  sunlight ; 
that  his  touch  was  to  her,  as  had  never 
been  the  touch  of  any  other  human 
being.  She  could  submit  to  him,  she 
who  never  would  submit  to  any  one. 
She  could  delight  to  do  his  bidding, 
even  though  it  were  to  bring  him  his 
slippers.  She  had  confessed  nothing  of 
this,  even  to  herself,  till  he  had  spoken 
to  her  on  the  bridge;  but  then,  in  a 
moment,  she  had  known  that  it  was  so, 
and  had  not  coyed  the  truth  with  him 
by  a  single  nay.  And  now  they  told 
her  that  he  was  bad. 

Bad  as  he  was,  he  had  been  good 
enough  to  win  her.  'Twas  thus  she 
argued  with  herself.  Who  was  she  that 
she  should  claim  for  herself  the  right  of 
having  a  man  that  was  not  bad  ?  That 
other  man  that  bad  come  to  her  that 
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Lord  Alfred,  was,  she  was  told,  good  at 
all  points ;  and  he  had  not  moved  her 
in  the  least.  His  voice  had  possessed 
no  music  for  her;  and  as  for  fetching 
his  slippers  for  him, — he  was  to  her  one 
of  those  men  who  seem  to  he  created 
just  that  they  might  he  civil  when 
wanted  and  then  get  out  of  the  way ! 
She  had  not  been  able  for  a  moment  to 
bring  herself  to  think  of  regarding  him 
as  her  husband.  But  this  man,  this 
bad  man !  From  the  moment  that  he 
had  spoken  to  her  on  the  bridge,  she 
knew  that  she  was  his  for  ever. 

It  might  be  that  she  liked  a  bad  man 
best.     So  she  argued  with  herself  again. 
If  it  were  so,  she  must  put  up  with  what 
misfortune  her  own  taste  might  bring 
npon  her.     At  any  rate  the  thing  was 
done,  and    why   should   any  man    be 
thrown  over  simply  because  the  world 
called  him  bad  ?     Was  there  to  be  no 
forgiveness  for  wrongs  done   between 
man  and  man,  when  the  whole  theory 
of  our  religion  was  made  to  depend  on 
forgiveness  from  God  to   man]     It  is 
the   duty  of  some  one  to   reclaim  an 
evident  prodigal ;  and  why  should  it  not 
be  her  duty  to  reclaim  this  prodigal] 
Clearly,  the  very  fact  that  she  loved  the 
prodigal  would  give  her  a  potentiality 
that  way'which  she  would  have  with  no 
other  prodigal.     It  was  at  any  rate  her 
duty  to  try.     It  would  at  least  be  her 
duty  if  they  would  allow  her  to  be  near 
enough  to  him   to  make  the  attempt. 
Then  she  filled  her  mind  with  ideas  of  a 
long  period  of  probation,  in  which  every 
best  energy  of  her  existence  should  be 
given  to  this  work  of  reclaiming  the 
prodigal,  so  that  at  last  she  might  put 
her  own  hand  into  one  that  should  be 
clean  enough  to  receive  it.     With  such 
a  task  before  her  she  could  wait.     She 
could  watch  him  and  give  all  her  heart 
to  his  welfare,  and  never  be  impatient 
except  that  he  might  be  made  happy. 
As  she  thought  of  this,  she  told  herself 
plainly  that  the  work  would   not    be 
easy,  that  there  would  be  disappoint- 
ment, almost   heart-break,  delays    and 
sorrows ;    but  she    loved  him,  and  it 
would  be  her  duty ;  and  then,  if  she 
could  be  successful,  how  great,  how  full 


of  joy  would  be  the  triumph  !  Even  if 
she  were  to  fail  and  perish  in  failing,  it 
would  be  her  duty.  As  for  giving  him 
up  because  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bad,  she  would  as  soon  give  him  up  on 
the  score  of  any  other  misfortune  ; — ^be- 
cause he  might  lose  a  leg,  or  become 
deformed,  or  be  stricken  deaf  by  God's 
hand !  One  does  not  desert  those  one 
loves,  because  of  their  misfortunes ! 
Twas  thus  she  argued  with  herself^ 
thinking  that  she  could  see, — whereas, 
poor  child,  she  was  so  very  blind  ! 

"  ^Mamma,"  she  said,  "  has  Papa  gone 
up  to  town  about  Cousin  George  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  dear.     He  did 
not  say  why  he  was  going." 

"  I  think  he  has.     I  wish  I  could 
make  him  understand." 

"  Understand  what,  my  dear  ? " 
''AH  that   I   feel  about   it.     I  am 
sure  it  would  save  him  much  trouble. 
No  tiling  can  ever  separate  me  from  my 
cousin." 

"  Pray  don't  say  so,  Emily." 
"  Nothing  can.  Is  it  not  better  that 
you  and  he  should  know  the  truth  % 
Papa  goes  about  trying  to  find  out  all 
the  naughty  things  that  George  has 
ever  done.  There  has  been  some  mis- 
take about  a  race  meeting,  and  all 
manner  of  people  are  asked  to  give  what 
Papa  calls  evidence  that  Cousin  George 
was  there.  I  do  not  doubt  but  George 
has  been  what  people  call  dissipated," 
"  We  do  hear  such  dreadful  stories  ! " 
"  You  would  not  have  thought  any- 
thing about  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  me. 
He  is  not  worse  now  than  when  he 
came  down  hero  last  year.  And  he  was 
always  asked  to  Bruton  Street." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  dear  1 " 
"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  young 
men  ought  to  do  all  these  things,  what- 
ever they  are, — getting  into  debt,  and 
betting,  and  living  fast.  Of  course  it  is 
very  wrong.  But  when  a  young  man 
has  been  brought  up  in  that  way,  I  do 
think  he  ought  not  to  be  thrown  over 
by  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends," — 
that  last  epithet  was  uttered  with  all 
the  emphasis  which  Emily  could  give 
to  it, — "  because  he  faUs  into  temp- 
tation." 
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"  I  am  afraid  George  has  been  worse 
than  others,  Emily." 

"  So  much  the  more  reason  for  trying 
to  save  him.  If  a  man  be  in  the  water, 
yon  do  not  refuse  to  throw  him  a  rope 
because  the  water  is  deep." 

"But,  dearest,  your  papa  is  thinking 
of  you."  Lady  Elizabeth  was  not  quick 
enough  of  thought  to  explain  to  her 
daughter  that  if  the  rope  be  of  more 
value  than  the  man,  and  if  the  chance 
of  losing  the  rope  be  much  greater  than 
that  of  saving  the  man,  then  the  rope 
is  not  thrown. 

"And  I  am  thinking  of  George," 
said  Emily. 

"  But  if  it  should  appear  that  he  had 
done  things, — the  wickedest  things  in 
the  world  ?" 

"  I  might  break  my  heart  in  thinking 
of  it,  but  I  should  never  give  him  up." 

"If  he  were  a  murderer]"  suggested 
Lady  Elizabeth,  with  horror. 

The  girl  paused,  feeling  herself  to  be 
hardly  pressed,  and  then  came  that  look 
upon  her  brow  which  Lady  Elizabeth 
imderstood  as  well  as  did  Sir  Harry. 
"  Then  I  would  be  a  murderer's  wife," 
she  said. 

"  Oh,  EmUy ! " 

"I  must  make  you  understand  me, 
Mamma,  and  I  want  Papa  to  understand 
it  too.  No  consideration  on  earth  shall 
make  me  say  that  I  will  give  him  up. 
They  may  prove  if  they  like  that  he 
was  on  all  the  racecourses  in  the  world, 
and  get  that  Mrs.  Stackpoole  to  swear 
to  it ; — and  it  is  ten  times  worse  for  a 
woman  to  go  than  it  is  for  a  man,  at 
any  rate  ; — but  it  will  make  no  differ- 
ence. If  you  and  Papa  teU  me  not  to 
see  him  or  write  to  him, — much  less  to 
marry  him, — of  course  I  shall  obey  you. 
But  I  shall  not  give  him  up  a  bit  the 
more,  and  he  must  not  be  told  that  I 
will  give  him  up.  I  am  sure  Papa  will 
not  wish  that  anything  untrue  should 
be  told.  George  will  always  be  to  me 
the  dearest  thing  in  the  whole  world, — 
dearer  than  my  own  souL  I  shall  pray 
for  him  every  night,  and  think  of  him 
all  day  long.  And  as  to  the  property. 
Papa  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  can 
never  arrange  it  by  any  marriage  that  I 


shall  make.  No  man  shall  ever  speak 
to  me  in  that  way,  if  I  can  help  it.  I 
won't  go  where  any  man  can  speak  to 
me.  I  will  obey, — but  it  will  be  at  the 
cost  of  my  life.  Of  course  I  will  .obey 
Papa  and  you ;  but  I  cannot  alter  my 
heart.  Why  was  he  allowed  to  come 
here, — the  head  of  our  own  family, — if 
he  be  so  bad  as  this  ]  Bad  or  good,  he 
will  always  be  all  the  world  to  me." 

To  such  a  daughter  as  this  Lady 
Elizabeth  had  very  little  to  say  that 
might  be  of  avail.  She  could  quote 
Sir  Harry,  and  entertain  some  dim  dis- 
tant wish  that  Cousin  George  might 
even  yet  be  found  to  be  not  quite  so 
black  as  he  had  been  painted. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

COUSIN   OEORGE  IS   HARD-FRBSSBD. 

The  very  sensible,  and,  as  one  would 
have  thought,  very  manifest  idea  of 
buying  up  Cousin  George  originated 
with  Mr.  Boltby.  "He  will  have  his 
price.  Sir  Harry,"  said  the  lawyer.  •  Then 
Sir  Harry's  eyes  were  opened,  and  so 
excellent  did  this  mode  of  escape  seem 
to  him  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  almost 
any  price  for  the  article.  He  saw  it  at 
a  glance.  Emily  had  high-flown  no- 
tions, and  would  not  yield;  he  feared 
that  she  would  not  yield,  let  Cousin 
George's  delinquencies  be  shown  to  be 
as  black  as  Styx.  But  if  Cousin  George 
could  be  made  to  give  her  up, — then 
Emily  must  yield;  and,  yielding  in 
such  a  manner,  having  received  so  rude 
a  proof  of  her  lover's  unworthiness,  it 
could  not  be  but  that  her  heart  would 
be  changed.  Sir  Harry's  first  idea  of  a 
price  was  very  noble;  all  debts  to  be 
paid,  a  thousand  a  year  for  the  present, 
and  Scarrowby  to  be  attached  to  the 
title.  What  price  would  be  too  high 
to  pay  for  the  extrication  of  his  daughter 
from  so  grievous  a  misfortune?  But 
Mr.  Boltby  was  more  calm.  .  As  to  the 
payment  of  the  debts, — yes,  within  a 
certain  liberal  limit.  For  the  present, 
an  income  of  five  hundred  poimds  he 
thought  would  be  almost  as  efficacious 
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a  bait  as  double  the  amount;  and  it 
"would  be  well  to  tack  to  it  the  necessity 
of  a  residence  abroad.  It  might,  per- 
haps, serve  to  get  the  young  man  out  of 
the  country  for  a  time.  If  the  young 
man  bargained  on  either  of  these  head- 
ings, the  matter  could  be  reconsidered 
by  Mr.  Boltby ;  as  to  settling  Scarrowby 
on  the  title,  Mr.  Boltby  was  clearly 
against  it.  "  He  would  raise  every  shil- 
ling he  could  on  post-obits  within 
twelve  months."  At  last  the  offer  was 
made  in  the  terms  with  which  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted.  Greorge  was  sent 
off  from  the  lawyer's  chambers  with 
directions  to  consider  the  terms,  and 
Mr.  Boltby  gave  his  clerk  some  little 
instructions  for  perpetuating  the  irrita- 
tion on  the  young  man  which  Hart  and 
Stubber  together  were  able  to  produce. 
The  young  man  should  be  made  to  un- 
deratand  that  hungry  creditors,  who  had 
beon  promised  their  money  on  certain 
conditions,  could  become  very  hungry 
indeed. 

George     Hotspur,     blackguard    and 
worthless  as  he  was,  did  not  at  hrst 
realize  the  fact  that  Sir  Harry  and  Mr. 
Boltby  were  endeavouring  to  buy  him. 
Ho  was  asked  to  give  up  his  cousin, 
and  he  was  told  that  if  he  did  so  a 
certain  very  generous  amount  of  pecu- 
niary assistance    should    be    given    to 
him;  but  yet  he  did  not  at  the  first 
glance  perceive  that  one  was  to  be  the 
price  of  the  other, — that  if  he  took  the 
ono  he  would  meanly  have  sold  the 
other.     It  certainly  would  have  been 
very  pleasant  to  have  all  his  debts  paid 
for  him,  and  the  offer  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a    year  was  very  comfortable. 
Of  the  additional  sum  to  be  given  when 
Sir  Harry  should  die,  he  did  not  think 
80  much.     It  mii^ht  probably  be  a  long 
time  coming,  and  then  Sii*  Harry  would 
of  course  be  bound  to  do  something  for 
the   title.     As  for   living   abroad, — ^he 
mi.cjht  promise  that,  but  they  could  not 
make  him  keep  Ids  promise.     He  would 
not  dislike  to  travel  for  six   months, 
on   condition  that  he  should  be  well 
provided  with  ready  money.     There  was 
much  that  was  alluring  in  the  offer,  and 
he  began  to  think  whether  he  could  not 


get  it  all  without  actually  abandoning 
his  cousin.  But  then  he  was  to  give  a 
wi-itten  pledge  to  that  effect,  which,  if 
given,  no  doubt  would  be  shown  to  lier. 
'No;  that  would  not  do.  Emily  was 
his  prize ;  and  though  he  did  not  value 
her  at  her  worth,  not  understanding 
such  worth,  still  he  had  an  idea  that 
she  would  be  true  to  him.  Then  at 
last  came  upon  him  an  understanding 
of  the  fact,  and  he  perceived  that  a 
bribe  had  been  offered  to  him. 

For  half  a  day  he  was  so  disgusted  at 
the  idea  that  his  virtue  was  rampant 
within  him.  Sell  his  Emily  for  money  % 
JSTever  !  His  Emily, — and  all  her  rich 
prospects,  and  that  for  a  sum  so  inade- 
quate! They  little  knew  their  maa 
when  they  made  a  proposition  so  vile ! 
That  evening,  at  his  club,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  Harry,  and  the  letter  as 
soon  as  written  was  put  into  the  dub 
letter-box,  addressed  to  the  house  in 
Bruton  Street;  in  which,  with  much 
indignant  eloquence,  he  declared  that 
the  Baronet  little  understood  the  warmth 
of  his  love,  or  the  extent  of  his  ambi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  family.  ''  I  shall 
be  quite  ready  to  submit  to  any  settle- 
ments,'' he  said,  *^  so  long  as  the  property 
is  entailed  upon  the  Basnet  who  shall 
come  after  myself ;  I  need  not  say  that 
I  hope  the  happy  fellow  may  be  my 
own  son." 

But^  on  the  next  morning,  on  his  first 
waking,  his  ideas  were  more  vague,  and 
a  circumstance  happened  which  tended 
to  divert  them  f^m  the  current  in 
which  they  had  run  on  the  preceding 
evening.  When  he  was  going  throup^h 
the  sad  work  of  dressing,  he  bethought 
himself  that  he  could  not  at  once  force 
this  marriage  on  Sir  Harry — could  not 
do  so,  perhaps,  within  a  twelvemonth 
or  more,  let  Emily  be  ever  so  true  to 
him, — and  that  liis  mode  of  living  had 
become  so  precarious  as  to  be  almost 
incompatible  with  that  outward  decency 
which  would  be  necessary  for  him  as 
Emily's  suitor.  He  was  still  very  in- 
dignant at  the  offer  made  to  him,  which 
was  indeed  bribery  of  which  Sir  Harry 
ought  to  be  ashamed;  but  he  almost 
regretted  that  his  letter  to  Sir  Harry 
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had  been  sent.  It  had  not  been  con- 
sidered enough,  and  certainly  should 
not  have  been  written  simply  on  after- 
dinner  consideration.  Something  might 
have  been  inserted  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing ready  money,  something  which 
might  have  had  a  flavour  of  yielding,  but 
which  could  not  have  been  shown  to 
Emily  as  an  offer  on  his  part  to  abandon 
her ;  and  then  he  had  a  general  feeling 
that  his  letter  had  been  too  grandilo- 
quent,— ^all  arising,  no  doubt,  from  a 
fall  in  courage  incidental  to  a  sick 
stomach. 

But  before  he  could  get  out  of  his 
hotel  a  visitor  was  upon  him.  Mr. 
Hart  desired  to  see  him.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  would  almost  have  preferred 
to  see  Captain  Stubber.  He  remem- 
bered at  the  moment  that  Mr.  Hart  was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Walker,  and  that 
Mr.  Walker  would  probably  have  sought 
the  society  of  Mr.  Hart  after  a  late 
occurrence  in  which  he,  Cousin  George, 
had  taken  part.  He  was  going  across 
to  breakfast  at  his  club,  when  he  found 
himself  almost  forced  to  accompany 
^Ir.  Hart  into  a  little  private  room  at 
the  left  hand  of  the  hsJl  of  the  hoteL 
He  wanted  his  breakfast  badly,  and 
was  altogether  out  of  humour.  He 
had  usually  iound  Mr.  Hart  to  be  an 
enduring  man,  not  irascible,  though  very 
pertinacious,  and  sometimes  almost  good- 
natured.  For  a  moment  he  thought  he 
would  bully  Mr.  Hart,  but  when  he 
looked  into  Mr.  Hart's  face,  his  heart 
misgave  him.  "  This  is  a  most  incon- 
venient time ,"  he  had  begun.     But 

be  hesitated,  and  Mr.  Hart  began  his 
attack  at  once. 

"Captain  'Oshspur — sir,  let  me  tell 
you  this  von't  do  no  longer." 

"  What  won't  do,  Mr.  Hart  1 " 

"  Vat  von't  d*o  1  You  know  vat  von't 
do.  Let  me  tell  you  this.  You'll  be 
at  the  Old  Bailey  very  soon,  if  you  don't 
do  just  vat  you  is  told  to  do." 

''  Mo  at  the  Old  Bailey  ! " 

"  Yes,  Captain  'Oshspur, — ^you  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  In  vat  vay  did  you  get 
those  moneys  from  poor  Mr.  Valker? 
I  know  vat  I  says.  More  than  three 
hundred  pounds !  It  was  card-sharping." 


"  Who  says  it  was  card-sharping  1 " 
"  I  says  so.  Captain  'Oshspur,  and  so 
does  Mr.  BuUbean.  Mr.  BuUbean  vill 
prove  it."  Mr.  BuUbean  was  a  gentle- 
man known  well  to  Mr.  Hart,  who  had 
made  one  of  the  little  party  at  Mr. 
Walker's  establishment,  by  means  of 
which  Cousin  Greorge  had  gone,  flush  of 
money,  down  among  his  distinguished 
friends  in  Norfolk.  "  Vat  did  you  do 
with  poor  Valker's  moneys?  It  vas 
very  hard  upon  poor  Mr.  Valker, — very 
hard." 

"  It  was  fair  play,  Mr.  Hart." 
"  Grammon,  Captain  'Oshspur  1  Vere 
is  the  moneys  ? " 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours  1 " 
"  Oh,  very  well.  BuUbean  is  quite 
ready  to  go  before  a  magistrate, — ^ready 
at  once.  I  don't  know  how  that  vill 
help  us  with  our  pretty  cousin  with  aU 
the  fortune." 

**  How  wiU  it  help  you  theni " 
"Look  here,  Captain  'Oshspur;  I 
viU  tell  you  vat  viU  help  me,  and  viU 
help  Captain  Stubber,  and  viU  help 
everybody.  The  young  lady  isn't  for 
you  at  alL  I  know  aU  about  it,  Captain 
'Oshspur.  Mr.  Boltby  is  a  very  nice 
gentleman,  and  understands  business." 
"  What  is  Mr.  Boltby  to  me ?' ' 
"He  is  a  great  deal  to  me,  because 
he  viU  pay  me  my  moneys,  and  he  viU 
pay  Captain  Stubber,  and  viU  pay  every- 
body. He  vill  pay  you  too,  Captain 
'Oshspur, — on^y  you  must  pay  poor 
Valker  his  moneys.  I  have  promised 
Valker  he  shaU  have  back  his  moneys, 
or  Sir  Harry  shaU  know  that  too.  You 
must  just  give  up  the  young  woman; — 
eh,  Captain  'Oshspur ! " 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  dictated  to, 
Mr.  Hart" 

**  When  gentlemans  is  in  debt  they 
must  be  dictated  to,  or  else  be  quodded 
We  mean  to  have  our  money  from  Mr. 
Boltby,  and  that  at  once.  Here  is  the 
offer  to  pay  it, — every  shilling, — and  to 
pay  you !  You  must  give  the  lady 
up.  You  must  go  to  Mr.  Boltby,  and 
write  just  what  he  tells  you.     If  you 

don't ! " 

"  WeU,  if  I  don't ! " 

"  By  the  living  Gk)d,  before  two  weeks 
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are  over  you  shall  be  in  prison.  EuU- 
bean  saw  it  all.  Now  you  know,  Captain 
'Oshspur.  You  don't  like  dictating  to, 
don't  you  1  If  you  don't  do  as  you're 
dictated  to,  and  that  mighty  sharp,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Abraham  Hart, 
everything  shall  come  out.  Every 
d — d  thing,  Captain  'Oshspur !  And 
now  good  morning,  Captain  'Oshspur. 
You  had  better  see  Mr.  Boltby  to-day. 
Captain  'Oshspur." 

How  was  a  man  so  weighted  to  run 
for  such  stakes  as  tliose  he  was  striving 
to  carry  oflf  ?     When  Mr.  Hart  left  him 
he  was  not  only  sick  in  the  stomach, 
but  sick  at  heart  also, — sick  all  over. 
He  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse ;  he  had 
lost  the   knowledge  of  the  flavour  of 
vice  and  virtue ;  and  yet  now,   when 
there  was  present  to  him  the  vanishing 
possibility  of  redeeming  everything  by 
this  great  marriage,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  life  of  honourable  ease — such  a 
life  as  Sir  Harry  would  wish  him  to  live 
if  permitted  to  marry  the  girl  and  dwell 
among  his  friends  at  Humhlethwaite — 
would  be  much  sweeter,  much  more  to 
his  real  taste,  than  the  life  which  he 
had  led  for  the  last  ten  years.     WTiat 
had  been  his  positive  delights  ?  In  what 
moments  had  he  actually  enjoyed  them  ? 
From  first  to  last  had  there  not  been 
trouble    and    danger  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  and  a  savour  of  dirt  about  it  all, 
which   even   to   his   palate   had    been 
nauseous  1     Would  he  not  willingly  re- 
form 1     And  yet,  when  the  prospect  of 
reform  was  brought  within  reach  of  his 
eyes,  of  a  reform  so  pleasant  in  all  its 
accompaniments,  of  reibrm  amidst  all 
the   wealth    ot    Humhlethwaite,    with 
Emily  Hotspur  by  his  side,  there  came 
these  harpies  down  upon  him  rendering 
it  all  impossible.     Thiice,  in  speaking 
of  them  to  himself,  he  called  them  har- 
pies ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
think  by  what  name  Mr.  Walker  would 
have  designated  him. 

But  things  around  him  were  becoming 
so  serious  that  he  must  do  something. 
It  might  be  that  he  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  losing  everything.  He  could 
not  understand  about  Bull  bean.  Bull- 
bean  had  had  his  share  of  the  plunder 


in  regard  to  all  that  he  had  seen.  The 
best  part  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment had  taken  place  after  Mr.  BuU- 
bean  had  retired.  No  doubt,  however, 
Mr.  Bullbean  might  do  him  a  damage. 

Ho  had  written  to  Sir  Harry,  refusing 
altogether  the  ofier  made  to  him.  Could 
he,  after  writing  such  a  letter,  at  once 
go  to  the  lawyer  and  accept  the  offer! 
And  must  he  admit  to  himself,  finally, 
that  it  was  altogether  beyond  his  power 
to  win  his  cousin's  hand  1  Was  there 
no  hope  of  that  life  at  Humhlethwaite 
which,  when  contemplated  at  a  distance, 
had  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  green  and. 
pleasant  ?  And  what  would  Emily  think 
of  him  1  In  the  midst  of  all  his  other 
miseries  that  also  was  a  misery.  He  was 
able,  though  steeped  in  worthlessness, 
so  to  make  for  himself  a  double  identity 
as  to  imagine  and  to  personify  a  being 
who  should  really  possess  fine  and  manly 
aspirations  with  regard  to  a  woman,  and 
to  look  upon  himself, — ^his  second  self, — 
as  that  being ;  and  to  perceive  with  how 
withering  a  contempt  such  a  being  would 
contemplate  such  another  man  as  was  in 
truth  the  real  George  Hotspur,  whose 
actual  sorrows  and  troubles  had  now 
become  so  unendurable. 

Who  would  help  him  in  his  distress  f 
The  Altringhams  were  still  in  Scotland, 
and  he  knew  well  that,  though  Lady 
Altringham    was    fond    of    him,    and 
though    Lord   Altringham  liked   him, 
there  was  no  assistance  to  be  had  there 
of  the  kind  that  he  needed.    His  dearly 
intimate  distinguished  friends  in  Nor- 
folk, with  whom  he  had  been  always 
"  George,"  would  not  care  if  they  heaid 
that  he  had  been  crucified.     It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  world  was  very  hard 
and  very  cruel.    Who  did  care  for  him  t 
There  were  two  >vomen  who  cared  for 
him,  who  really  loved  him,  who  would 
make  almost  any  sacrifice  for  him,  who 
would  even  forget  his  sins,  or  at  least 
forgive  them.     He  was   sure  of  that. 
Emily  Hotspur  loved  him,  but   there 
were  no  means  by  which  he  could  reach 
Emily  Hotspur.  She  loved  him,  but  she 
would  not  so  far  disobey  her  father  and 
mother,  or  depart  from  her  own  word, 
as  to  receive  even  a  letter  from  him. 
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But  the  other  fiiend  who  loved  him, — he 
still  could  see  her.  He  knew  well  the 
time  at  which  he  would  find  her  at  home, 
and  some  three  or  four  hours  after  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Hart  he  knocked 
at  Mrs.  Morton's  door. 

"  Well,  George,"  she  said,  "  how  does 
your  wooing  thrive  1 " 

He  had  no  preconceived  plan  in 
coming  to  her.  Ho  was  possessed  by 
that  desire,  which  we  all  of  us  so  often, 
feel,  to  be  comforted  by  sympathy; 
but  he  hardly  knew  even  how  to  de- 
scribe the  want  of  it. 

"  It  does  not  thrive  at  all,"  he  said, 
throwing  himself  gloomily  into  an  easy 
chair. 

"That  is  bad  news.  Has  the  lady 
turned  against  you]" 

"Oh  no,"  said  he, moodily, — "nothing 
of  that  sort." 

"  That  would  be  impossible,  would  it 
not  1  Fathers  are  stern,  but  to  such  a 
one  as  you  daughters  are  always  kind. 
That  is  what  you  mean ;  eh,  George  1 " 

"I  wish  you  would  not  chaff  me, 
Lucy.  I  am  not  well,  and  I  did  not 
come  to  be  chaffed." 

"  The  chaffing  is  all  to  be  on  one  side, 
is  it,  George  ?  Well ;  I  will  say  nothing 
to  add  to  your  discomforts.  What  is  it 
ails  you  1  You  will  drink  liqueurs  after 
dinner.  That  is  what  makes  you  so 
wretched.  And  I  believe  you  drink 
them  before  dinner  too." 

"  Hardly  ever.  I  don't  do  such  a 
thing  three  times  in  a  month.  It  is  not 
that ;  but  things  do  trouble  me  so." 

"I  suppose  Sir  Harry  is  not  well 
pleased." 

"He  is  doing  what  he  ought  not  to 
do,  I  must  say  that ; — quite  what  I  call 
ungentlemanlike.  A  lawyer  should  never 
be  allowed  to  interfere  between  gentle- 
men. I  wonder  who  could  stand  it,  if 
an  attorney  were  set  to  work  to  make 
all  manner  of  inquiries  about  every- 
thing that  he  bad  ever  done  ] " 

"  I  could  not,  certainly.  I  should 
cave  in  at  once,  as  the  boys  say." 

"  Other  men  have  been  as  bad  as  I 
have,  I  suppose.  He  is  sending  about 
everywhere." 

"  Not  only  sending,  George,  but  going 


himself.     Do  you  know  that  Sir  Harry 
did  me  the  honour  of  visiting  me  1 " 

"No!" 

"But  he  did.  He  sat  there  in  that 
very  chair,  and  talked  to  me  in  a  man- 
ner that  nobody  ever  did  before,  cer- 
tainly. What  a  fine  old  man  he  is,  and 
how  handsome !  " 

"Yes;  he  is  a  good-looking  old 
feUow." 

"  So  like  you,  George." 

"  Is  he  1 " 

"Only  you  know,  less, — ^less, — less, 

what  shall  I  say  1 less  good-natured, 

perhaps." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean.  He  is  not 
such  a  fool  as  I  am." 

"You're  not  a  fool  at  all,  George; 
but  sometimes  you  are  weak.  He  looks 
to  be  strong.     Is  she  like  him  1 " 

"  Very  like  him." 

"  Then  she  must  be  handsome." 

"  Handsome ;  I  should  think  sbe  is 
too  ! "  said  George,  quite  forgetting  the 
description  of  his  cousin  which  he  had 
given  some  days  previously  to  Mrs. 
Morton. 

She  smiled,  but  took  no  notice  aloud 
of  his  blunder.  She  knew  him  so  well 
that  she  understood  it  all.  "  Yes,"  she 
went  on  ;  "  he  came  here  and  said  some 
bitter  things.  He  said  more,  perhaps, 
than  he  ought  to  have  done." 

"  About  me,  Lucy  1  " 

"  I  think  that  he  spoke  chiefly  about 
myselfl  There  was  a  little  explanation, 
and  then  he  behaved  very  well.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  him  myself.  He  is  a 
fine  old  gentleman ;  and  having  one 
only  daughter,  and  a  large  fortune,  I 
do  not  wonder  that  he  should  want  to 
make  inquiries  before  he  gives  her  to 
you." 

"He  could  do  that  without  an 
attorney." 

"Would  you  tell  him  tbe  truth! 
The  fact  is,  George,  that  you  are  not 
the  sort  of  son-in-law  that  fathers  like. 
I  suppose  it  will  be  off;  eh,  George?" 
George  made  no  immediate  reply.  "  It 
is  not  likely  that  she  should  have  the 
constancy  to  stick  to  it  for  years,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  not.  Has  he  offered 
you  money  f "    Then  George  told  her 
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almost  with  accuracy  the  nature  of  the 
proposition  made  to  him. 

"It  is  very  generous,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  see  much  of  that." 

"  It  certainly  is  very  generous." 

"  What  ought  a  fellow  to  do  1 " 

"  Only  fancy,  that  you  should  come 
to  me  to  ask  me  such  a  question ! " 

"I  know  you  will  tell  me  true." 

"  Do  you  love  her  1 " 

"Yes." 

"With  all  your  heart?" 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  Ido 
love  her." 

"  Better  than  her  father's  money  ? " 

"  Much  better. " 

"  Then  stick  to  her  through  thick  and 
thin.  But  you  don't.   I  must  not  advise 


you  in  accordance  with  what  you  say,  but 
with  what  I  think.  You  will  be  beaten, 
certainly.  She  will  never  be  your  wife ; 
and  were  you  so  married,  you  would 
not  be  happy  with  such  people.  But 
she  wiU  never  be  your  wife.  Take  Sir 
Harry's  offer,  and  write  to  her  a  letter, 
explaining  how  it  is  best  for  all  that 
you  should  do  so." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  he 
asked  her  one  other  question  :  "Would 
you  write  the  letter  for  me,  Lucy  %  " 

She  smiled  again  as  she  answered  him : 
"  Yes ;  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  do 
as  Sir  Harry  asks  you,  I  will  write  a 
draft  of  what  I  think  you  should  say 
to  her." 
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I  HATE  endeayoored  to  describe  the  last 
f;reat  movement  in  English  politics  by 
biinging  out  those  great  characteristics 
of  it  "which  are  easily  overlooked  by 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment itself^  because  their  attention  is 
pre-occupied  by  details,  but  which  im- 
mediately come  into  conspicuous  promi- 
nence when  the  movement  is  over  and 
has  passed  into  history.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  look  at  contemporary 
history  as  the  next  generation  will  look 
at  it,  at  least  in  one  respect ;  that  is,  in 
giving  attention  rather  to  the  results 
])roduced,  and  to  the  changes  actually 
wrought  in  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  than  to  the  striking  incidents 
or  characters  that  may  mark  the  period. 
I  have  delineated  a  revolution,  transacted 
not  without  great  excitement  at  times, 
yet  without  anarchy  or  bloodshed, 
limited  in  its  range,  leaving  entirely 
untouched  the  foundations  and  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution,  aud  very 
slightly  aflfecting  those  great  institutes  of 
civilization  which  modem  governments 
have  learned  the  wise  modesty  of  leaving 
to  themselves,  yet  still  a  revolution 
deserving  to  be  so  called.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  analyse  the  character  of 
tliis  revolution;  I  have  found  that  it 
has  had  a  uniform  tendency  throughout, 
aud  may  be  described  in  one  word  as  a 
movement  to  abolish  monopolies. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  a 
movement  without  raising  the  question 
of  the  causes  which  have  produced  it. 
AVhen  a  nation  makes  a  persevering 
elibrt  to  snap  some  chain,  some  cramping 
restriction  under  which  it  suffers,  we 
may  bo  sure  that  one  of  two  things  has 
taken  place, — either  the  chain  has  been 
drawn  tighter,  and  the  suffering  of  the 


nation  has  goaded  it  to  resistance ;  or, 
oppression  remaining  the  same,  or  even 
growing  lighter,  fiie  spirit  of  the 
nation  has  risen  so  as  to  burst  through 
the  restraint.  We  are  apt  hastily 
to  attribute  revolutions  to  the  former 
cause,  whereas  history  shows  that  they 
are  generally  due  to  the  latter.  Eevo- 
lutions  are  not  generally  convulsions 
of  despair,  nor  are  they  caused  by  an 
increasing  severity  of  oppression.  Out- 
breaks of  despair  are  to  be  met  with 
in  history,  but  they  are  commonly  un- 
successful When  oppression  increases, 
it  is  generally  because  it  knows  itself 
strong,  and  in  such  cases  if  it  provokes 
rebellion  it  usually  proves  able  to  crush 
it,  so  that  actual  revolution  is  averted. 
There  have  been  outbreaks  of  despair 
in  Poland,  but  they  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful; in  America  the  unsuccessful 
rebeUion  of  the  Southern  States  was 
an  outbreak  of  despair.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  Eevolution 
was  no  outbreak  of  despair;  it  fol- 
lowed not  an  increase  of  despotism, 
but  a  relaxation  of  it.  It  happened  not 
when  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were 
at  the  greatest,  but  when  they  had  been 
very  greatly  relieved,  and  when  op- 
pression, comparatively  speaking  had 
ceased  to  exist.  It  was  caused  by  a 
feeling  of  strength  and  hope  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  not  by  a  feeling  of  despair. 
It  was  the  painful  awakening  from  a 
swoon.  "  Life's  joy,  reviving,  roused  a 
throng  of  pains."  La  the  far  less  violent 
English  movement  of  our  age  the  same 
thing  may  be  remarked.  It  was  not 
because  monopolies  had  become  more 
oppressive  and  invidious  forty  years  ago 
that  the  rebellion  against  them  began: 
they  had,  in  fact,  become  milder.     In 
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the  preceding  age  a  great  many  minor 
disabilities  of  the  Catholics  had  been 
removed,  and  Cobden  had  his  precursor 
in  Huskisson.  The  excluded  classes 
were  not  roused  by  new  provocation, 
but  by  a  new  feeling  of  strength  and 
hope.  The  first  taste  of  freedom  had 
made  them  wish  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  it.  They  saw  before  them  a  new 
chance,  which  lay  in  the  growth  of  a 
new  power  in  the  State — the  power  of 
public  opinion. 

Few  principles  are  better  settled  in  the 
politics  of  the  present  day  than  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty  of  public  opinion. 
If  the  nation  demands  a  thing,  there  is 
no  politician  or  party  of  politicians  that 
will  now  undertake  to  refuse  it.  Dis- 
cussion may  be  raised  on  the  question, 
What  constitutes  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  nation  1  It  may  be  argued,  and 
those  who  are  averse  to  change  will 
argue,  that  what  pretends  to  be  a 
national  demand  is  not  really  so,  but 
merely  the  demand  of  a  section  arro- 
gating to  itself  the  name  of  the  nation ; 
or  that  it  is  not  a  deliberate  and  serious 
demand,  but  a  fancy  or  whim  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  will  not  hold. 
This  the  opposite  party  will  make  a 
point  of  denying,  and  they  will  spend 
rather  more  rhetoric  upon  proving  that 
the  people  desire  the  change  in  question 
than  they  will  bestow  upon  proving  it 
to  be  beneficial.  To  prove  it  beneficial, 
if  the  change  proposed  were  of  any 
magnitude,  would  advance  it  a  very 
little  way.  The  important  question  is, 
Is  it  wanted]  Laws  now  are  like  com- 
modities; the  supply  of  them  is  regulated 
by  the  demand.  Politicians  hold  it  almost 
as  disrespectful  to  the  nation  to  outrun 
its  wishes  as  to  thwart  them.  In  former 
times  they  had  the  same  feeling  towards 
Parliament.  To  catch  the  spirit  of  Par- 
liament, to  jump  with  its  humours,  not 
to  be  behind  it  nor  too  much  before  it, 
■was  the  study  of  many  politicians  of  the 
last  century.  Now  it  is  public  opinion 
that  has  to  be  watched  and  studied,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  large  a  part  of  our 
parliamentary  debates  is  now  devoted  to 
the  question.  What  do  the  people  want, 
and  how  much  do  they  want  it,  and  do 


they  want  it  now,  or  will  they  waiti 
Aristotle  told  us,  long  ago,  that  the 
question  in  deliberative  oratory  is  not 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  of  expediency. 
With  us  even  expediency  has  begun  to 
seem  too  abstract  a  consideration ;  the 
question  now  is  rather  of  opportuneness. 
It  is  not.  Will  the  measure  be  useful, 
and  will  it  work  1  but,  Do  people  want 
it,  and  are  they  calling  out  for  it ) 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  supreme  in  the 
State,  has  in  fact  always  been  under  one 
master  or  another.  In  the  last  century 
it  never  talked  of  the  influence  that 
ruled  it.  The  debates  are  silent  of  that 
which  was  always  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  Members.  Parliament 
was  devoured  by  a  secret  passion:  it 
never  told  its  love.  But  as  soon  as  it 
escaped  from  this  spell,  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  great  pension-giver  or 
place-giver  of  the  day  (the  Minister  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  King 
himself  in  the  last),  it  fell  under  the 
influence  of  public  opinion — an  influence 
which  it  was  not  so  much  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge. The  last  Eesolution  directed 
against  the  overpowering  influence  of 
the  Crown  was  moved  by  Brougham  in 
1822 ;  and  ten  years  later  the  new 
Monarch  Public  Opinion  was  installed 
with  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Bill. 
Now  where  was  public  opinion  in  the  last 
century  1  Had  it  no  power,  no  existence? 
From  the  time  that  it  was  aroused  by 
Wilkes  and  Junius,  i,e.  from  about  1770, 
it  had  certainly  a  power,  though  a  power 
indefinite  and  seldom  exercised.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  new  time, 
though  the  dial  was  afterwards  put  back 
many  degrees  in  the  panic  of  the  French 
Eevolution.  But,  before  that,  what 
traces  do  we  find  of  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  1  There  are  one  or  two. 
Walpole's  Excise  was  defeated  by  a 
popular  clamour  in  1733.  The  indigna- 
tion gradually  excited  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  pertinacious  invective  of 
the  Patriots  principally  contributed  to 
the  fall  of  Walpole  in  17  ^\.  ^^i^  ^^^ 
isolated  efforts  rather  %^^e^  ^^  makji 
the  general  insignifi.^^^^^^  ^^  -^wpuc 
opinion  more  striking.  i^<£^  "^^^^  ^^^" 
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sistible  moyements,  but  blind  and 
irrational  ones.  They  were  dreaded  by 
Ministers,  and  turned  to  account  by  the 
Opposition,  as  Shaftesbury  turned  to 
account  the  hurricane  laiBed  by  Oates; 
but  they  could  impress  neither  party 
with  any  respect  for  the  opinion  out  of 
doors.  How  strongly  contrasted  the 
wild  clamour,  to  which  ,Walpole,  with 
secret  contempt,  yielded  his  Ikcise,  and 
the  popular  agitation  to  which  another 
great  Minister,  a  hundred  years  later, 
convinced  and  candidly  confessing  his 
economical  error,  yielded  up  the  Com 
Law! 

England  has  never  been  absolutely 
without  a  public  opinion.    There  never 
perhaps  was  a  time  when  an  obnoxious 
tax  threatening  men's  pockets,  or  some 
keen  sense  of  public  disgrace,  would  not 
excite  a  formidable  clamour.     As  much 
public  opinion  as  this,  but  scarcely  more, 
there    was   in  the    first    half  of   the 
eighteenth  century.     The  most  striking 
proof  of  its  general  powerlessness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  legislation 
now  in  all  great  matters  invariaUy  takes 
the  direction  indicated  by  public  opinion, 
in  the  eighteenth  century  it  took,  on  the 
whole,  the  opposite  direction.   The  con- 
stitutional development  of  that  age  was 
accomplished,  for  the  most  part,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
The  Toleration  Act  and  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment were  passed,  the  Brunswick  family 
introduced  and  supported,   at  a  time 
when,  as  Lord  Macaulay  acknowledges, 
the  effect  of  a  Reform  Bill  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  persecution  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  probably  a  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts.     The  Whig  party  of  that 
age  won  their  cause.     They  wished  to 
limit  the  influence  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  Church.  These  objects  they  attained. 
The  Crown  and  the  Church  have  been 
controlled  not  less,  and  probably  more, 
than  they  wished.     And  yet  throughout 
that    century   the    nation    was   Tory. 
Public  opinion,  such  as  it  was — ^if  we 
may  give  that  name  to  a  mere  sum  of 
incUvidual  opinions — ^was  uniformly  on 
the  losing  side.  The  present  sovereignty 
of  public  opinion  is  evidenced,  as  I  have 
said,    by  the    tone    of    parliamentary 


debate.  Its  insignificance  in  tha  last  ' 
century  may  bo  shown  by  the  same  test 
Instead  of  deference,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  that  age  adopted  a  peremptory 
and  despotic  style  in  their  dealings  wiui 
the  people.  If  now  their  temptation  is 
to  sink  into  delegates,  then  they  rather 
assumed  the  airs  of  fathers  of  the  people. 
There  was  indeed  a  time  when  it  seemed 
possible  that  there  might  be  a  revolution- 
ary collision  between  the  nation  and  its 
representative  assembly.  Parliament 
seemed  entering  upon  the  career  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  might  have  suffered  a  ikte 
like  theirs,  had  it  been  possible  for  the  ^ 
perversity  of  an  assembly  to  be  as  des- 
perate as  that  of  a  wrong-headed  indi- 
viduaL 

Now,  what  is  the  change  which  has 
passed  over  the  country  to  raise  public 
opinion  from  insignificance  to  actual 
omnipotence  %  To  speak  of  the  apread 
of  democratic  sentiments  is  not  to  solve 
the  problem^  but  merely  to  state  it  agpdui 
in  other  words.  Nor  will  it  do  to  say 
that  public  opinion,  having  been  invoked 
by  the  Whigs  in  the  first  Eeform  Bill 
against  their  enemies,  the  Tories,  has 
reused  to  give  up  the  position  it  was 
allowed  momentarily  to  assume.  Publio 
opinion  must  have  changed  very 
much  since  the  last  century  to  be 
able  to  hold  so  high  a  tone.  The 
popular  opinion  to  which  Shaftesbuiy 
appealed,  or  that  which  Pulten^  in- 
flamed against  Walpole^  was  not  capable 
of  being  dangerous  to  the  statesmen 
that  had  tahsn  it  into  their  allianoa 
Had  it  tried  to  govern,  it  must  have 
£Biled.  We  may  think,  if  we  will,  that 
public  opinion  now  does  not  role  wisely, 
and  that  there  might  be  a  much  better 
ruler ;  but  the  populaoe  that  ran  after 
Sacheverell,  and  damouied  against  ex- 
cise, were  evidently  incapable  of  ruling 
atalL  It  is  manifest  that  a  great  change 
must  have  passed  over  the  character  of 
public  opinion.  Socha  change  it  iat  not 
difficult  to  discover,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
preesed  in  one  word,  by  saying  that  in 
the  interval  between  1770  and  1829  the 
puUic  opinion  of  the  countiy  gained 
iyrgammltion. 
PiiUSo  opimon,  as  I  have  said,  is  not 
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merely  the  stun  of  the  opinions  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  public.  The 
individuals  must  be  brought  into  relation 
with  each  other,  and  be  formed  into 
some  sort  of  organic  whole,  before  any- 
thing worthy  to  be  called  a  public 
opinion  can  spring  up  among  them.  It 
is  by  discussion  and  communication  that 
men  arrive  at  a  common  understanding. 
But  supposing  such  a  common  under- 
standing created,  it  could  not  become  a 
commanding  force  in  politics  except  in 
certain  conditions.  It  would  require, 
firsts  some  means  of  obtaining  a  constant 
supply  of  information  upon  public  affairs, 
and,  secondly,  some  means  of  making  its 
conclusions  known.  Public  opinion  is 
organized  when  it  has  three  things — 
sources  of  information,  means  of  discus- 
sion, organs  of  expression.  These  three 
things  arc  enough  for  organization. 
Wanting  them,  public  opinion  is  power- 
less :  possessing  them,  it  becomes apower, 
and  is  in  a  condition  to  govern.  Per- 
haps something  more  is  required  to 
make  it  wise  as  well  as  powerful — to 
make  it  govern  well,  as  well  as  govern. 
All  these  three  conditions  of  power 
public  opinion  in  the  eighteenth  century 
may  be  said  practically  to  have  wanted, 
though  it  did  not  want  any  of  them 
absolutely.  It  acquired  them  in  the 
period  between  1770  and  1829,  through 
the  extension  of  the  newspaper  system, 
through  the  rise  of  the  practice  of  asso- 
ciation and  public  meeting  for  political 
purposes,  and  through  the  extension  of 
the  old  practice  of  petitioning.  That 
period  may  be  called  the  period  of  the 
organization  of  public  opinion. 

The  newspaper  supplies  to  public 
opinion  all  the  three  requisites  at  once, 
though  in  very  unequal  degrees.  It 
furnishes  the  people  with  the  means  of 
discussion.  Controversies  are  carried  on 
in  it ;  facts  are  marshalled  on  one  side 
and  the  other;  eloquence  is  displayed 
in  the  examination  and  aj)plication  of 
the  facts.  Every  paper  by  itself  is 
equivalent  to  a  parliament;  all  the 
newspapers  of  a  country  taken  together 
constitute  a  parliament,  which,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  discussion,  is  far  more 
efficient  than  any  Parliament  that  ever 


sat  at  Westminster.  It  is  far  more  effi- 
cient, because  the  newspaper  discussion 
is  always  going  on  ;  at  every  minute  of 
every  day  it  is  occupying  some  minds  ; 
whereas  the  parliamentary  discussion 
ceases  during  half  the  year,  and  half  the 
day.  The  parliamentary  discussion  is 
localized,  but  the  newspaper  discussion 
is  ubiquitous — no  comer  of  the  kingdom 
that  it  does  not  penetrate;  and  every 
man  may  take  as  much  or  as  little  of  it 
as  he  pleases,  and  at  the  time  when  bo 
finds  it  most  convenient.  This  Parlia- 
ment, in  fact,  is  always  sitting,  and  its 
strangers*  gallery  seats  conveniently  the 
whole  nation.  Much  more  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  added,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  show  at  length,  what  in  fact  is  obvious, 
that  considered  merely  as  a  machinery 
for  the  investigation  and  discussion  of 
political  questions,  the  press  far  surpasses 
the  Parliament.  Parliamentary  debates 
have,  in  fact,  become  little  more  than 
brief  abstracts  or  recapitulations  of  the 
debates  of  the  press.  Parliament  has  a 
province  of  its  own,  and  does  for  us 
much  that  the  press  could  not  do ;  but 
its  special  province  is  no  longer  that  of 
discussion. 

Besides  being  a  machinery  for  that 
discussion  out  of  which  public  opinion 
springs,  the  press  is  also  a  machinery 
for  giving  public  opinion,  when  it  is 
formed,  lihat  expression  which  makes 
it  a  power.  Administrators  directing 
special  departments  with  special  know- 
ledge may  despise  the  Press  even  while 
they  fear  it,  and  may  count  its  interfer- 
ence merely  mischievous  and  unreason- 
able ;  but  where  no  special  knowledge 
is  required,  and  the  question  is  not  of 
detail,  but  of  the  general  scope  and  ten- 
dency of  measures,  the  Press  speaks  the 
word  which,  under  the  present  regtime, 
is  authoritative.  I  am  afraid  of  weary- 
ing my  readers  by  repeating  what  is  so 
well  known.  What  is  more  to  the  point 
here  is  to  remark  how  recently  public 
opinion  has  gained  the  use  of  this  speak- 
ing-trumpet, and  how  helpless  it  was  in 
the  last  century,  with  its  dumb  Toryism 
in  the  presence  of  its  Whig  rulers. 

But  as  a  machinery  for  discussion, 
and  as  an  organ  of  expression,  the  Press 
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is  not  the  only  nor  alTeays  the  most 
efficient  inetrument  of  public  opinion. 
The  characteristic  function  of  the  Press 
is  to  famish  it  with  information.  With- 
out constant  and  good  information  about 
what  is  going  on,  we  cannot  conceive  a 
ruler.  In  past  times  public  opinion 
was  only  in  any  sense  a  ruler  in  com- 
munities that  were  collected  in  single 
towns,  like  Athens  or  Florence— comr- 
munitiesy  that  is,  that  were  always  within 
reach  of  the  latest  information,  and  that 
were  actual  eye-witnesses  of  most  public 
proceedings.  In  the  first  Erench  Bevo- 
lution  public  opinion  could  not  have 
exerted  the  power  it  did,  had  it  not  been 
concentrated  in  Pans,  gained  its  infor- 
mation in  Paris,  formed  its  determina- 
tions in  Paris,  and  from  Paris  dictated 
to  France.  As  accessibility  of  informa- 
tion is  the  common  characteristic  of  all 
popular  governments,  so  in  despotisms 
there  is  always  a  profound  general 
ignorance  of  public  affairs.  ^Liscitia 
reipublic89  tanquam  aliens"  is  the  token 
by  which  a  despotically  ruled  commu- 
nity may  be  known,  ^ow,  this  mark 
was  to  be  found  upon  England  in  the 
last  century,  and  we  oonsequfinoe  was 
that  in  the  midst  of  free  institutions 
public  opinion  was  powerless.  It  was 
powerless  from  its  ignorance,  and  that 
arose  from  the  mere  want  of  t^e  machi- 
nery necessary  for  conveying  know- 
ledge to  it.  Except  in  London,  there 
coidd  be  no  prompt  intelligence  of  pub- 
lic afi[airs.  News — except  it  were  such 
news  as  the  Pretender^s  march  to  Derby 
— ^travelled  so  slowly,  that  had  public 
opinion  been  then  accustomed  to  express 
itself,  it  would  have  been  constantly  too 
late.  And  what  is  more  important,  the 
kind  of  news  which  for  this  purpose  is 
most  necessary  was  not  accessible  at 
all.  It  is  by  the  habit  of  reading  the 
parliamentary  debates  that  the  English 
public  acquire  a  control  over  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  publicity  of  these  debates 
were  taken  away,  the  newspapers  re- 
maining in  all  other  respects  the  same, 
it  is  probable  that  the  empire  of  public 
opinion  would  be  at  an  eond.  Li  the 
times,  then,  when  the  debates  were 
not    yet   regularly  reported,  oar   were 


imperfectly  reported,  so  Uiat  you  did 
not  know  whether  you  were  reading  the 
words  of  Pulteney  or  those  of  the  ie« 
porter,  Samuel  Johnson,  or  so  that  th^ 
were  kept  back  till  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion in  order  that  the  editor  or  printer 
might  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
House, — ^in  such  times  what  control 
could  public  opinion  exercise  over  states- 
men f  "SciWj  the  leading  politicians  axe 
to  eveiy  one  among  us  like  intimate  ao- 
quaintances;  we  Ibiow  the  course  they 
have  taken  in  a  multitude  of  cases;  we 
can  quote  what  they  said  on  this  occa- 
sion and  on  that;  and  therefore,  in 
speakings  they  too  learn  to  consider  the 
nation  as  listening,  and  cannot  help  ac- 
quiring that  deference  for  the  whole 
nation  that  a  speaker  who  hopes  to  be 
successfdl  must  always  feel  for  his  audi- 
ence. We  know  our  statesmen  now  as 
well  as  the  Athenian  theatre  loiew  the 
face  of  Cleon,a8&miliarlyastheBoima]i 
forum  knew  the  features  of  old  Gato ; . 
but  the  Pelhams  and  Butes  of  the  last 
century  must  have  been  personages  as 
unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  as  a 
Kaunitz  ora  Hettemich  to  the  Austnan 
peasantiy. 

So  much  has,  been  done  by  the  spread 
of  journalism  alone.  But  all  this  mi^ 
leave  puUio  opinion  still  a  somewhat 
passive  thing,  however  enlightened. 
To  read  the  newspaper  makes  no  damaad 
upon  the  wiQ  and  the  active  ensuffot^ 
Men  mi|^t  read  of  public  affidrs  and 
become  well  acquainted  with  them,  and 
yet  from  the  habit  of  inaction  might  not 
be  induced  to  interfere  energetiadly  in 
them,  or  their  discontent  mi^^t  evqMH 
rate  inunjqgaided  newspaper  complaints. 
Free  and  lUrandant  newspapeni  hate 
perhaps  never  yet  existed  where  pabHe 
opinion  was  not  sovereign;  bat  then 
they  have  hitherto  always  been  accom-  * 
pamed  by  oertun  other  things,  from 
which  if  they  could  be  separated,  it 
seems  cooceivaUie  that  th^  m%ht  be 
reconciled  with  d^notism  or  wi£  dan 
government.  In  i^igland,  at  tiie  same 
tune  that  the  Press  began  to  make  a 
business  of  reporting  the  pazliamentaxy 
debates^  and  began  to  acquire  courage 
to  comment  mdj  on  public  affiun^ 
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public  opinion  possessed  itself  of  another 
great  organ.     This  new  organ  is  com- 
plex; its  potency  is  derived  from  the 
union  of  two  things  which,  separately, 
would  have  been   feeble ;  just  as  the 
steam  locomotive  and  the  railroad  could 
have  done  little  separately,  but  combined 
have  changed  the  face  of  the   globe. 
What  answer  in  this  case  to  the  loco- 
motive and   the  railroad  are  political 
leagues  and  public  meetings.     It  was 
about  1770,  the  date  I  have  already  had 
to  refer  to,  that  societies  were  for  the 
first  time  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
promulgating  particular  views  on  public 
questions ;  in  other  words,  for  influenc- 
ing and  modifying  public  opinion.  Had 
such  societies   confined  themselves   to 
the  old  methods,  they  would  perhaps 
never  have  found  out  how  much  they 
were  capable  of  achieving.     But  about 
the  same  date  the  political  meeting,  that 
institution  so  native  to  England,  that 
the  French  have    adopted    the   word 
"meeting"  into  their  language,  began  to 
be  common.     This,  too,  by  itself,  was  no 
great  political  invention.     The  speeches 
delivered  at  such  meetings  are  commonly 
not  half  so  good  as  the  leading  articles 
of  those   newspapers   that   are  in  the 
hands  of  every  one,  while  to  hear  them 
it  is  necessary  to  struggle  with  a  hot  and 
disagreeable  crowd.     But  it  was  gradu- 
ally discovered  that  there  was  a  parti- 
cular crisis  in  the  discussion  of  political 
questions ;  the  moment  when  literary 
discussion  is  over,  when  in  argument 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  done,  when 
every   one  is  convinced  that  is  open 
to  conviction,  and  when  the  question  is 
of  transferring  the  matter    from    the 
ground  of  speculation  to  that  of  action ; 
at  this  moment  it  was  found  that  there 
was  something  more   potent  than  the 
Press,  and  that  it  consisted  in  a  com- 
bination of  the  principles  of  the  league 
and  the  meeting.     So  long  as  facts  and 
arguments  have  to  be  collected,  so  long 
as  able,  sincere,  and  thoroughly  disin- 
terested   opposition    has   to   be   over- 
come, so  long  there  is  work  for  the 
Press  ;  but  when  this  time  has  passed 
away,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
but  what  has  been  said  over  and  over 


again,  and  when  the  opposition  has  be- 
come hollow,  or  obstinate,  or  ignorant, 
or  merely  interested,  then  the   Press 
gives  place  to  an  engine  suited  to  the 
particular  case.    A  league  appears,  which 
works  by  public  meetings.     All  over  the 
country  these  meetings  are  called.    Ad- 
dresses are  delivered  which  are  not  like 
essays,  nor  like  leaders,  nor  like  parlia- 
mentary speeches,  but  like  general  orders 
in  a  camp  or  the  military  cohortations 
of  a  Eoman  imperator.    These  addresses 
presume    immediate    action;    and     to 
heighten  the  impression,  they  are  not 
published,  but  spoken  by  the  living  voice, 
and  men  are  called  upon  to  be  present 
on  a  given  spot  at  a  given  time  to  hear 
them.     There  men  assemble,  and  there 
they  hoot  and  stamp.    It  is  disagreeable, 
but  so  is  all  making  and  forging  of  things 
that  are  to  endure  wear  and  tear ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  that  heat,  and  by  means 
of  all  that  hooting  and  stamping,  shape- 
less opinions  are  hammered  into  definite 
measures,  and  thoughts  are  forged  into 
substantkl  facts. 

If  the  characteristic  political  ads  of 
this  period  are,  as  I  pointed  out,  acts 
abolishing  monopolies,  this  is  the  mode 
of  action  which  most  remarkably  charac- 
terises it.  The  great  meeting  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  Covent  Grar- 
den  Theatre,  or  those  meetings  of  the 
Eeform  League,  which  are  still  fresh  in 
all  our  memories,  may  have  seemed  to 
many,  even  of  tliose  who  sympathised 
with  the  promoters  of  them,  not  edify- 
ing, not  delightful  Perhaps  they  were 
not,  but  they  were  more  ch^cteristic  of 
the  time  than  most  gatherings  we  have 
witnessed.  An  Englishman  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  could  he  retnm, 
would  be  interested  and  astonished  by 
few  things  so  much ;  and  a  future  poet 
who  may  live  in  a  different  age,  when — 
shall  we  say? — the  reign  of  public 
opinion  is  over,  and  some  other  power 
— can  we  fancy  it  ] — ^is  enthroneid, — a 
future  poet,  writing  a  poem  about  this 
age,  would  seize  instinctively  upon  such 
incidents.  Ho  would  feel  instinctively 
that  in  these  public  meetings  he  had 
the  truest  image  of  government,  such  as 
it  was,  in  the  period  he  was  describing ; 
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tliat  in  painting  them  he  could  paint 
the  age  itself;  and  doubtless  he  will 
paint  them  with  such  an  exquisite  choice 
of  words,  and  in  such  delightful  num- 
bers, that  everything  about  them  that 
was  vulgar  and  unpleasant  shall  disap- 
pear, so  that  the  youths  and  maidens  of 
that  future  time  shall  learn  the  passage 
by  hearty  shall  repeat  it  to  themselves  in 
solitary  walks,  and  shall  say,  "Oh,  to 
have  lived  in  those  times !  Oh,  to  have 
been  present  at  the  breaking  of  those 
Park  railings ! " 

These  leagues  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  occasional  system  of  govern- 
ment set  up  for  a  particular  purpose 
beside  the  permanent  government  of 
the  country.  Not  satisfied  with  its 
assembly  at  Westminster,  public  opinion 
creates  new  deliberative  assemblies 
all  over  the  country  to  debate  a 
particular  question.  The  public  meet- 
ings are  like  a  rival  parliament,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  league  are  like  a  rival 
ministry.  Cobden  was  Peel's  rival  in 
the  government  of  the  country,  but  his 
authority  extended  only  to  one  measure; 
he  was  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pealing the  Com  Laws.  Equipped,  then, 
with  this  wonderful  apparatus  of  occa- 
sional parliaments  communicating  with 
the  Parliament  proper,  not  only  by  the 
published  reports  of  their  proceedings, 
but  also  by  the  mechanism  of  petitions 
(which  also  received  a  great  extension 
during  the  same  period),  and  at  the 
same  time  possessing  a  free  press  of  un- 
rivalled activity  and  variety,  what  a  power 
has  public  opinion  now  become !  How 
changed  must  needs  be  the  condition  of 
the  country  in  which  such  a  power  had 
grown  up!  Politics  must  indeed  be 
different  now  from  what  they' were  when 
they  were  the  secret  of  a  few  hundred 
gentlemen  who  debated  without  re- 
portei-s  at  St  Stephen's,  and  when  a 
placid  agricultural  population  never  con- 
cerned themselves  with  them,  but  when 
they  were  afraid  of  a  new  tax,  and  then 
had  no  means  of  expressing  their  dis- 
content, but  riot. 

When,  then,  the  question  presents 
itself  of  the  causes  wiiich  have  given 
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to  the  present  age  its  peculiar  character, 
which  have  made  it  so  much  more  re- 
volutionary and  agitated  than  the  last, 
we  might  be  contented  to  remember  this 
new  power,  and  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  pressure  of  the  war-time  was 
removed  it  began  for  the  first  time  to 
play  freely  upon  public  affairs.  The 
coincidence  of  dates  is  evidently  pretty 
exact.  But  it  is  easy  to  bring  the  two 
things  into  much  closer  connection,  and 
to  show  in  detail  how  the  power  of 
organized  public  opinion  actually  intei^ 
vened  and'decided  the  course  of  things. 
I  fixed  the  beginning  of  the  present 
period  in  the  year  '29.  What  was  it 
that  made  that  year  so  memorable  ?  It ' 
was  the  capitulation  of  the  Government 
of  the  country  to  a  popular  clamour. 
Now  such  a  capitulation  was  nothing 
new  in  itsell  Walpole  had  yielded  to 
a  popular  clamour  a  century  before.  But 
there  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
in  the  manner  and  occasion  of  the  sur- 
render. What  he  yielded  was  nothing 
fondamental;  he  simply  withdrew  an 
impopular  financial  scheme.  What  he 
yielded  to  was  a  confused  and  senseless 
outcry.  The  concession  of  1829  sur- 
rendered the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Toij  rfyime.  It  was  a  concession 
that  evidenfly  carried  with  it  a  whold 
series  of  other  concessions,  a  concession 
that  was  felt  everywhere  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  revolution  in  government  Walpole 
conceded  one  point  that  he  might  retain 
the  substance  of  his  power;  the  Welling- 
ton Ministry  surrendered  the  substance 
of  its  power  and  retained  only  the 
shadow.  This  it  did  while  still  in 
secure  possession  of  a  parliamentaiT 
majority.  What  oould  make  it  attack 
so  much  importance  to  a  popular  feeling, 
a  feelii^,  moreover,  which  was  strictly 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  empire  t  The 
answer  is,  thaltiie  public  opinion  against 
which  they  strayed  was  organized. 
Being  oiganized,  it  had  a  respectable 
and  reasonable  character,  which  had  been 
wanting  to  the  popular  movements  of  the 
last  centoiy.  Without  being  less  vehe- 
ment and  impassioned,  it  was  rational  in 
aigament  and  prudent  in  behaviour. 
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It  was  no  mob,  but  a  disciplined  popular 
anny,  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  not  likely 
to  abandon  its  purpose.  And  how  was 
it  organized  ?  This  was  a  case  in  which 
the  Press  could  not  do  much,  for  contro- 
versy on  the  Catholic  claims  was  pretty 
well  exhausted.  A  league  was  wanted. 
The  Catholic  Association  came  into  exist- 
ence ;  O^Connell  was  its  prime  minister; 
its  parliaments  were  held  all  over  Ireland. 
Opposi>d  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
stood  now  the  extemporised  constitution 
of  Irish  public  opinion.  The  new  power, 
which  had  been  growing  up  ever  since 
1770,  stood  confronting  the  old  powers 
of  Government.  A  duel  between  them 
began.  Those  old  powers  had  every  in- 
ducement to  fight  well ;  they  had  a  great 
party  at  their  back,  and,  if  there  was 
danger  of  war,  a  great  general  at  their 
head ;  the  principles  of  their  party  were 
at  stake,  nay,  the  dignity  of  Govern- 
ment itself,  which,  it  might  bo  con- 
sidered, was  lost  if  Parliament  so  openly 
acknowledged  a  master. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  surrender 
of  government,  made  not  in  panic  or 
haste,  but  with.deliberation  and  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  becomes  one  of  the  most 
pregnant  and  memorable  acts  of  modern 
times.  It  was  an  act  of  abdication,  and 
an  irrevocable  one.  It  was  the  re- 
luctant but  still  decided  recognition  of 
a  power  in  the  State  superior  to  all  the 
powers  recognized  by  law.  This  power 
of  public  opinion  had  been  treated,  by 
the  immemorial  custom  of  statesmen 
and  philosophers,  as  a  thing  to  be  con- 
trolled and  chastised.  Xor  did  the 
ministry  that  now  crowned  it  for  a 
moment  think  that  it  deserved  to  reign 
in  right  of  any  competence  or  wisdom 
that  it  possessed.  But  they  found  it 
necessary  to  treat  it  as  sovereign,  how- 
ever capricious,  and  as  not  to  bo  dis- 
ol)eyed  even  when  least  to  be  respected. 
The  results  of  the  great  surrender  I  do 
not  undertake  here  to  reckon  up  or 
measure.  I  am  concerned  only  with 
one  result  of  it,  which  was  inevitable. 
It  was  inevitable  that  public  o])inion, 
thus  installed  as  sovereign,  and  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  powerful  organization, 


should  for  a  time  at  least  have  evexy- 
thing  its  own  way.  It  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  a  time  was  opening  of 
government  by  public  opinion,  a  time 
when  Parliament  would  in  a  measure 
fall  into  the  background,  and  the  out- 
side organization — that  is,  the  Press  in 
quiet  seasons,  and  at  every  crisis  the 
machinery  of  leagues  and  public  meet- 
ings— would  have  an  exceptional  and 
almost  tyrannous  power. 

I  need  not  stop  to  demonstrate  at  any 
length  that  all  this  has  taken  place. 
We  know  well  that  in  the  present  age 
the  newspaper  has  had  a  far  greater 
power  than  it  ever  had  before.  Journal- 
ism attracted  far  more  ability  than  in 
former  times.  The  higher  style  of 
journalism  became  now  easy  to  a  mul- 
titude of  pens.  As  the  smoothness  of 
versification,  that  was  once  the  secret  of 
Pope,  has  passed  long  since  within  the 
reach  of  every  schoolboy,  so  every 
clever  journalist  has  now  mastered  the 
terseness  and  point  that  made  the  cele- 
brity of  Junius.  Historians  will  have 
to  recognize  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  period,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  phenomena  of  the  age.  They 
will  also  have  to  note  that  in  the  later 
part  of  the  period  journalism  made  a 
further  progress,  and  added  to  the 
trenchant  vigour  and  polish  of  its  higher 
stylo  a  richness  of  knowledge  and 
thought  that  would  have  seemed  reck- 
lessly wasted  had  it  hQ&ji  spent  upon 
forming  the  uniniluential  public  opinion 
of  earlier  times.  Still  less  necessary 
can  it  be  to  detain  you  by  describing 
the  vigour  and  authority  with  whicll 
leagues  have  acted  at  every  critical  mo- 
ment since  their  first  victory  in  Catholic 
Emancipation.  The  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  had  the  same  success  as  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  it  exhibited 
all  the  same  features.  Its  achievement 
was  in  one  respect  greater.  O'Connell 
had  appealed  almost  entirely  to  the 
feelings.  It  was  no  new  thing  for  a 
great  orator  to  rouse  and  stir  the  hearts 
of  multitudes,  though  the  prodi- 
gious extent  of  O'Comiell's  influence 
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was  a  new  thing.  But  it  could  hardly 
haye  heen  guessed  beforehand  that  the 
machinery  of  popular  agitation  could 
haye  been  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
teaching  political  economy,  and  that 
the  Gioyemment  could  haye  been 
brought  to  confess  itself  not  intimi- 
dated, not  merely  induced  to  change 
its  course,  but  actually  conyinced  and 
conyerted  by  the  arguments  addressed 
to  excited  mobs.  Since  the  success  of 
that  moyement,  agitation  has  been  less 
energetic  only  because  its  power  is  less 
resisted.  Parliament  has  become  so 
obsequious  that  agitation  need  no 
longer  be  yiolent.  Public  opinion  is 
now  so  confident  of  its  power  that  it 
contents  itself  with  silently  pointing 
a  finger,  or  with  dropping  a  few  tran- 
quil words,  where  before  it  declaimed 
and  denounced  with  yehement  excite- 
ment. 

!Nothing  can  be  more  eyident  than 
the  cause  of  the  great  changes  that 
characterise  the  present  age.  We  see  a 
power  growing  up  that  was  unknown  to 
the  last  century,  and  wo  can  distinctly 
see  this  power  at  its  work.  The  great 
monopolies  that  haye  fidlen  in  the  last 
forty  years  haye  fallen  by  the  yisible 
stroke  of  organized  public  opinion.  It 
remains  to  show  why  this  particular 
power  should  occupy  itself  with  this 
particular  kind  of  work.  ISio  one,  per- 
haps, coxdd  haye  foreseen  that  the 
result  of  eleyating  public  opinion  to 
supreme  power  would  haye  been  pre- 
cisely this.  We  should  not  haye  pre- 
dicted that  the  new  regime  would  leaye 
many  eyils  untouched,  would  be  singu- 
larly inert  and  negligent  in  many  de- 
partments of  reform,  but  would  work 
with  persistent  relish  and  enjoyment  in 
the  abolition  of  monopolies. 

I  shall  endeayour  to  giye  some  expla- 
nation of  this  in  my  next  lecture.  I 
^yill  close  the  present  by  considering 
the  great  change  in  the  character  of 
political  parties  that  has  been  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  the  r^gitM  of 
public  opinion. 

Deliberation  of  whateyer  kind,  and 
conducted  under  whateyer  conditions, 


has  for  its  fiirst  result  the  formaiiDn  of 
parties.  When  a  multitude  of  indi- 
yiduals  for  the  first  time  compare  ibdr 
opinions,  it  will  be  discoyered  that 
though,  perhaps,  no  two  precisely  agree, 
yet  tiie  types  of  opinion  are  not  aiore 
than  two  or  three.  Like  instinctiyely 
aggregates  itself  to  like,  and  in  doing 
so  becomes  more  like.  Minor  differ- 
ences disappear,  and  general  agreement 
becomes  complete  agreement.  As  tlie 
passing  of  chaos  into  cosmos  is  da- 
sGribed  by  the  words,  "  God  diyidad 
the  light  from  the  darkness,"  so  in  Vb» 
politi^  world  mere  confusion  and 
isolation  begin  to  pass  into  order 
through  a  groat  sundering  or  diyision. 
Kow  that  organization  of  public 
opinion,  which  I  haye  described,  was 
equiyalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
uniyersal  Deliberatiye  Assembly.  It 
was  as  if  the  people  of  England^  ifbo 
before  had  liyed  apart  from  one 
another,  each  man  with  his  own  poli- 
tical yiewa,  which  he  compared  bat 
yery  seldom  and  imperfectly  with  ihoee 
of  his  neighbours,  had  been  oaHed 
to  a  great  Kational  Parliament^  whidL 
was  always  sitting,  and  of  which 
he  became  a  life  member.  Instantly 
there  would  b^^  a  great  sorting  and 
comparing  of  opinions,  and  it  would 
haye  beoa  strange  if  a  great  paity 
diyision  had  not  been  the  result  Bat 
then  thflore  existed  already  a  great  pofj 
diyision.  Long  before  public  opinion 
had  began  to  organize  itself  in  tiie  way 
I  haye  described,  the  nation  was 
diyided,  and  eyery  man  called  himself 
Whig  or  Tory.  Was  it^  then,  to 
be  expected  that  any  new  parUae 
would  now  form  themselyes  t  Woold 
not  rather  the  old  party  contest  still 
continue,  though  perhaps  with  in* 
creased  animation  f 

Yes^  if  the  old  diyision  was  a  genuine 
and  real  one,  and  if  it  accurately  ex- 
pressed the  two  leading  types  of  opinion 
that  existed  in  the  nation.  But  I  be- 
lieye  that  it  was  no  real  diyision  in  the 
nation,  bat  merely  a  faint  reflection  in 
the  nation  of  a  division  which  bekmgad 
propenly  to  Parliament    I  believe  tlute 
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is  this  great  differeTico  between  the  old 
regifne  and  tlio  now  one — that  in  the 
Litter  parties  sprinpf  up  in  the  nation, 
and  gradually  make  their  way  into  Par- 
liament ;  whereas  in  the  former  they 
formed  themRolves  in  Parliament  itself, 
and  had  a  kind  c»f  faint  reflection  out 
of  doors.  This,  iiid«'cd,  is  only  natural, 
if  we  consider  ]iarty  division  as  arising 
out  of  discus«i'>n  and  dehate  ;  for,  in 
the  old  timo,  the  only  arena  of  political 
debate,  and  thoreforo  the  natural  place 
for  party  divisions  to  show  themselves 
in,  was  Parlianie*jt ;  whereas  now 
discussion,  as  I  liave  said  before,  is 
much  more  abundant  and  more 
thorough  outside  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment than  inside.  At  any  rate,  what 
we  observe  is,  that  under  the  new 
riffime  there  s]»rinj,'s  up  a  party  division 
which  is  not  idt^ntical  with  the  old  one, 
though  at  th(»  sanio.  time  it  has  a  certain 
analogy  with  it. 

wings  and  Toiios  were  both  alike, 
properly  speakin-/,  Conservative.  Both 
alike  stood  upon  the  Constitution  ;  both 
alike  sought  to  support  their  cause  by 
precedents.  The  Whigs  searched  in  our 
history  for  precedents  limiting  authority; 
the  Tories,  for  ])reccdents  of  a  contrary 
kind.  The  notion  of  changing  or  im- 
proving the  Constitution  was  repugnant 
to  both  partins  alike,  and  to  resist  such 
a  notion  as  soon  as  it  was  broached  the 
Whig  Burke  instantly  forgot  his  quarrel 
with  the  Tories. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  constitu- 
tional change  should  have  had  no 
partisans,  no  advocates  at  all ;  that 
politicians,  who  agreed  in  nothing  else, 
should  have  been  unanimous  in  wishing 
to  maintain  the  C-onstitution.  But  this 
is  not  unnatural  if  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  rather  parliamentary  than 
national  parti«\s.  If  we  hold  that 
public  opinion  was  a  mere  languid 
acquiescence  in  one  or  other  parliamen- 
tary doctrine,  and  then  remember  how 
Parliament  was  composed,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  Conservatism 
was  universal.  For,  by  religious  exclu- 
sions and  by  the  system  of  nomination- 
boroughs,  Parliament  was  confined  to  a 


class  wliich  must  necessarily  be  Conser- 
vative. Whatever  discontent  there 
might  1)0  in  the  country  could  not  find 
its  way  into  a  Parliament  returned  by 
the  very  cla«!s  n;»ainst  which  discontent 
was  mo>t  likely  to  be  directed. 

Again,  Whiggism  was,  no  more  than 
Torj'ism,  a  po])ular  scheme  of  politics. 
I  speak  of  Whiggism  proper,  not  of 
Whiggism  as  it  became  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  Fox.  And  I  do  not  mean  to 
aftirm  with  some  writers  that  Wliiggism 
was  an  anti-poimlar  system — a  system 
of  oligarchical  narrowness.  Some 
Whigs  were  oligarchically  disposed,  as 
Sunderland;  and  some  popularly,  as 
Chatham.  The  rational  deduction  from 
this  is  that  thoir  system  was  one  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  Government 
to  the  people  was  loft  an  open  question. 
And  this  is  the  truth.  Whiggism  is  a 
doctrine  about  the  relation  of  the  nation 
to  the  Crown.  It  limits  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  because,  in  England,  the 
Crown  had  found  its  main  support  in 
the  Church,  it  is  ji'iilous  of  the  Chnrch. 
But  about  the  peoi)le  it  has  no  doctrine 
at  all,  and  every  sliade  of  opinion,  from 
the  oligarchy  of  Sunderland  to  the  de- 
mocracy of  Charles  Fox,  is  consistent 
with  it,  though  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter  the  accidental  appendage  to  the 
doctrine  began  to  obscure  the  doctrine 
itself. 

Such  was  our  old  party  arrangemenL 
The  political  world  was  dominated  by 
two  parliamentary  factions,  both  essen- 
tially aristocratical  and  essentially  con- 
servative, both  entirely  alien  from  the 
people,  but  the  one  under  the  dominion 
of  Church  traditions  of  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  the  Crown,  the  other  pos- 
sessed with  classical  maxims  of  liberty. 
The  nation  outside  ranged  itself  with 
one  or  the  other  parliamentary  party, 
ha-sdng  as  yet  no  political  consciousness, 
properly  speaking,  but  swayed  towards 
Toryism  by  the  clergy,  and  towards 
Whiggism  by  the  great  towns  and  the 
Dissenting  interest.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment of  things  could  not  but  be  entirely 
altered  when  a  political  life  was  first 
created  and  then  developed  and  educated 
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in  this  hitherto  torpid  nation.  "When 
it,  in  its  turn,  felt  the  impulse  to  divide 
into  parties,  they  were  not  Whigs  and 
Tories.  There  were  two  good  reasons 
for  this.  The  first  was  that  the  old 
controversy  of  Whig  and  Tory  was 
over  and  settled.  The  power  of  the 
Crown,  which  was  the  real  bone  of  con- 
tention, had  now  been  limited  as  the 
AVTiigs  wished;  and  public  opinion, 
when  its  reign  began,  was  occupied 
with  quite  different  questions.  The 
other  reason  was,  that  the  nation,  when 
it  took  up  politics,  had  not  the  same 
inducement  that  a  privileged  class  sit- 
ting in  an  ancient  haU  and  debating 
according  to  the  precedents  of  centuries 
had  to  accept  the  Constitution  as  un- 
alterable and  sacred.  The  question  of 
altering  the  Constitution,  which  under 
the  old  regime  had  been  carefully  sup- 
pressed, or,  if  sometimes  actually 
debated,  yet  always  debated  under  a 
■disguise,  was  now  pushed  into  the  fore- 
ground by  one  large  party,  and  not  re- 
jected from  consideration  by  a  still 
larger  one.  The  general  result  is,  first, 
that  whereas  the  name  "  Conservative  " 
was  before  equally  applicable  to  both 
sides,  it  has  now  become  the  name  of 
one  side ;  and,  secondly,  the  old 
quarrel  with  the  Crown  being  at  an  end, 
and  the  notion  of  altering  the  Con- 
stitution to  suit  some  ideal  of  national 
well-being  having  been  admitted  into 
politics,  there  has  sprung  into  existence 
a  great  party  of  Reform. 

Such  a  change  seems  simple  and 
natural,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  traced 
in  history.  But  it  has  been  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  fieu^t  that  the  old 
parties  were  not  content  to  pass  out  of 
date  without  a  struggle.  In  particular 
the  Whig  party,  which,  though  not  a 
popular  party,  had  more  affinity  for 
the  popular  movement  than  the 
Tories,  could  not  watch  in  idle- 
ness that  vast  process  of  the  or- 
ganization of  public  opinion  that  I 
have  described.  To  meet  the  new 
regime  that  it  instinctively  foresees,  it 
modifies  itselH  There  appears  what  we 
may  call  a  Whiggism  of  tiansitioii,  the 


founder  of  which  is  Charles  Fox.  It 
is  Whiggism  inoculated  with  demo- 
cracy and  inspired  by  the  French 
Eevolution.  It  so  happened  that  this 
new  Whiggism,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  its  career,  was  met  by  that  violent 
tide  of  reaction  which  put  off  for 
thirty  years  the  era  of  Eeform.  In- 
volved in  this  misfortune,  it  made 
matters  worse  by  conceiving  an  admi- 
ration for  [Nrapoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
making  common  cause  with  that  incar- 
nation of  eviL  But  as  soon  as  the  'War- 
time was  fairly  left  behind,  the  trans- 
formed Whigs  emerged  from  their 
unpopularity.  If  we  used  these  poli- 
tical epithets  with  any  exactness,  tire 
should  not  call  them  Whigs  any 
longer.  Some  of  them  had  been 
Whigs,  and  most  of  them  were  the 
sons  of  Whigs,  but  their  doctrine  was 
different  j&om  Whiggism.  It  'Was  a 
doctrine  no  longer  about  the  Grown, 
but  about  that  other  power  with  vhich 
their  fore&thers  had  had  little  to  do, 
viz.  the  peopla  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  new  national  party  of  libeials 
or  Eeformers  that  was  forming,  adopted 
by  one  of  the  old  parluunentaiy 
{»rties  in  the  moment  of  disappearing; 
Between  the  old  Parliament  at  West- 
minster and  the  new  universal  padia- 
ment  of  public  opinion,  that  had 
acquired  by  this  time  its  vast  oiganisa- 
tion,  and  was  in  the  act  of  creatii^  new 
parties  and  b^;inning  a  new  conflict  of 
opinion,  the  transformed  Whigs  built  a 
bridge.  They  prevented  the  two  or- 
ganizations bom  becoming  pexmanentljr 
hostile ;  they  introduced  the  new  Tftalisj 
division  into  Parliament;  they  fbond  a 
place  and  fimction  for  PariiBanent  in 
the  new  r^me;  and  tliej  fixed  ilie 
deUberative  power  of  the  nation  in  the 
form  vhich  it  has  retained  throaj^ioiit 
the  presentperiod.  They  became  a  sort 
of  U  prper  House  in  the  new  If atiomd 
Padiameni  A  voice  in  Parliament  we  dl 
have  now,  if  we  consider  it;  for  then 
must  be  ftw  of  ns  who  cannot  c<»n* 
mand  ooeaalonally  the  space  of  six  Unea 
in  the  oomflr  of  some  newspaper,  and 
how  maiqr  ^  v>  lutvo  a  z^gjhl  id  greaies 
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prommenoe  than  tliat  in  the  aational 
debate)  We  have  all  been  admitted 
to  the  National  Parliament^  but  there 
is  an  inner  chamber  in  which  the  old 
Honse  of  Commons  still  sits,  revising, 
resuming,  arbitrating,  and  deciding 
mth  responsibility.  It  is  like  nothing 
so  mndi  as  Milton's  Pandemonium. 
Theie,  you  remember,  there  was  a  spt^ 
cioua  hall,  freely  open  to  the  multitude. 
It  was  so  immensely  spacious  that  it  is 
compared  to 

*'  A  covered  field,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  armed,  and  at  theSoldan's  chair 
Defied  the  best  of  Payiiim  chivaliy 
To  mortal  combat  or  career  with  lance." 

Hub  is  the  image  of  our  free  and  swarm- 
ing Press.  It  is  '*  brusht  with  the  hiss  of 


rustling  wings."  It  is  so  crowded  that 
the  incomers  have  to  be  miracuhniAly 
diminished.  They  are  squeezed  into 
small  print  and  mercilessly  abridged  by 
the  magic  wand  of  an  editor,  and  thns 
reduced  they  are  "at  large,  though  with- 
out number  still,  amidst  the  hall  of 
that  infernal  court.''  But  this  is  not 
all.  There  is  also  an  inner  chamber  of 
deliberation,  where  there  is  more  dig- 
nity and  more  ceremony.  The  old 
historic  Parliament  still  meets,  and  still 
preserves  its  superiority : — 


*'  Far  within 
And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves. 
The  great  seraphic  lords  and  cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat, 
A  thousand  demigods  on  golden  seats. 
Frequent  and  full.'* 
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The  wanderer  in  far  distant  lands  who 
looks  out  of  his  window  upon  strange 
l^eoplo  and  strange  scenes;  or,  seated 
with  his  back  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
in  the  lonely  wilderness,  contemplates 
the  thronging  maze  of  trees  and  stems, 
till,  dazed  with  the  apparent  sameness, 
his  emotions  and  thoughts  are  driven 
back  upon  himself,  ceases,  in  process 
of  time,  to  compare  these  things  with 
scenes  in  his  native  country,  and  gazes 
upon  them  for  what  they  are  in  them- 
selves, and  with  reference  to  his  own 
isolated  existence.  Sometimes,  when 
looking  up  at  the  stars,  seen  furtively 
through  the  ragged  waving  tops  of 
lofty  forest-trees,  and  also  at  times 
when  standing  in  the  shadow  of  some 
rock  or  other  darkness,  watching  or 
waiting  on  a  special  duty,  with  his 
horse  silently  feeding  round  him  at  the 
length  of  an  unbuckled  bridle,  the  wan- 
derer may  say  to  himself,  "What  is  the 
difference  to  me — what  does  the  reality 
amount  to — between  this  place  and  my 
far-off  native  land  ?  Here,  where  I  am 
standing  in  darkness,  or  amidst  the  im- 
perfect light  of  midnight  woods,  might 
be  some  part  of  England;  and  to- 
morrow morning  I  shall  see  my  dearest 
friends. "  Yet  how  purely  imaginary  this 
is,  for  many  of  those  friends  have 
passed  away.  He  will  see  them  no 
more.  The  sense  of  personal  identity 
misleads  him;  "the  mind  is  its  own 
place,"  and  yet  the  difference  between 
an  exile's  dwelling  and  his  native  home 
may  be  that  of  the  distance  of  half  the 
world !  land  or  water — and,  in  many 
cases,  it  may  be  the  yet  greater  dif- 
ference and  distance  of  a  little  narrow 
grave.  Still,  the  vague  idea  of  sameness, 
or  of  proximity,  will  occasionally  present 
itself,  and  is  in  general  a  consoling  in- 
fluence. 

I]ut  an  equally  remarkable  phenome- 
non becomes  habitual  with  most  of  those 


who  have  been  very  long  absent  from 
their  native  land,  viz.  the  loss  of  a  true 
sense  of  the  progress  of  time,  and  witli 
it  a  loss  of  the  anticipation  or  prevision 
of  those  changes,  by  age  or  by  death, 
which  must  inevitably  have  occurred  at 
home,  no  news  of  which,  in  so  many 
instances,  -will  have  reached  him.  He 
has  watched  the  sun  and  moon  rise 
again  and  ever  again,  and  recognized 
them  as  the  same  he  delighted  in  at 
home;  but  he  has  not  foreseen  the 
whitening  of  the  hair  of  those  he  left 
in  their  youth,  nor  speculated  with 
solemn  inward  tears  upon  the  painful 
sunbeams  across  the  grave-stone,  and 
the  cold  moonlight  and  black  shadow?; 
of  the  old  village  churchyard.  He  has 
never  realized  the  effect  of  a  dear  fa- 
miliar old  room  utterly  metamorphosed 
by  new  furniture  and  sti*ango  pictures 
on  the  walls ;  or,  far  more  stinging  to 
the  nerves,  the  same  furniture  and 
general  appearance  without  those  with 
whom  they  were  associated — ^the  me- 
lancholy table,  the  vacant  seat.  Every 
time  the  door  of  the  room  is  opened  by 
some  body  outside,  what  a  disappointment 
to  tke  instincts  of  the  heart !  But  he 
had  not  thought  of  that  beforehand. 
Old  walking-sticks,  hats,  umbrellas,  old 
arm-chairs,  how  suggestive  they  arc, 
how  rife  with  the  keenest  emotions  of 
])crsonal  associations  and  tender  memo- 
ries ;  yet  how  little  had  they  been  anti- 
cipated. "No  wonder  at  this  and  other 
mental  purblindness,  when  probably  he 
was  almost  unconscious  of  the  deep- 
trenched  lines  in  his  own  face,  and  the 
iron-grey,  or  solemn  snow-fall,  of  his 
own  hair. 

How  clearly  and  vividly,  how  mi- 
nutely in  all  their  circumstances  and 
details  do  some  persons  we  had  formerly 
known,  present  themselves  to  the  ima- 
gination, as  though  not  years  and 
months,   but  scarcely  weeks  or  days, 
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liad  inU:TV(tnf'A.  A  fra'^Wf:  form  i3  now 
hai'oifi  iijy  iiiiiid'.s  <;ye  a.s  di.-^tinclly  as  it 
was  in  roalilv  nion.-  than  twenty  rears 
a;;o  I  Tlie  slender  fi;,'ure  is  seated  by  a 
fire  in  the  dra win;,'- room  of  Mr.  G.  S.,  the 
publi.-lier  of  a  novel  wliicli  lia<l  broii^^ht 
the  anlliore.-H  at  one  hound  to  the  top  of 
pojiuhir  admiration.  'J'here  has  heen  a 
dinn<a-party,  and  all  tlie  literary  men 
whom  the  lady  liad  expressed  a  wish 
to  meet,  had  heen  reMjiiested  to  re?])eet 
tlie  pi:l;lisher's  desire,  and  the  lady's  de- 
sire, that  she  should  r<;main  "  unknown" 
a.s  to  her  jiuhJie  j>o.sition.  Nohody  was  to 
know  that  this  was  the  auth<jre?suf  **  Jane 
Kyre."  She  wjis  j- imply  Miss  l>ronti',  on 
a  vi.-it  to  tin;  familv  of  her  host.  The 
dinner-party  went  olf  as  ^aily  as  cuuld  he 
exj)eet«'d  where  several  ])eople  are  a f mid 
of  each  other  without  <pute  knowing 
why ;  and  Miss  IJrontl;  sat  very  mo- 
<l(;st.ly  and  rather  on  her  ;;uard,  hut 
(piietly  takin;^  the  measure  of  tea  mon- 
HtrcH  Jfi  tnliiU,  who  were  talking  and 
taking  wine,  and  sometimes  bantering 
each  other.  ( )]iee  only  she  issued  from 
her  shell,  witli  brightening  looks,  when 
somebody  made  a  slightly  di8i)araging 
remark  concerning  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, fr>r  whom  !Miss  ]>ronte  declared 
sho  had  the  highest  admiration ;  and 
she  npi)earcd  ([uite  rca<ly  to  do  battle 
with  on(^  g(jntleman  who  smilingly  sug- 
gested that  i)erliaj)s  it  was  "because  the 
Jhike  was  an  Irishman." 

Now  it  should  ])e  ])remised,  that  the 
writer  of  these  papers  luid  sent  a  pre- 
sentation copy  of  a  certain  poem, 
addressed  in  comj)limentary,  but  very 
earnest  terms,  to  th(i  "Author  of  Jane 
Eyn;,"-  -the  lady  whose  nnm  de  jtlume 
was  **('urrer  I><dl,"and  whose  real  namo 
wo  were  not  to  know.  To  this  she  liad 
replied  in  a  note,  which  concluded  with 
thi^se  words  : — 

*'  How  far  the  a])]>lause  of  critics  has  rewarded 
the  author  of  *  Orion'  I  do  not  know  ;  but  1 
think  the  plcjusure  he  enjoyed  in  its  composi- 
tion nnist  have  heen  a  bounteous  meed  in  itself. 
You  could  ni>t,  1  imagine,  have  written  that 
|>oeni  witiiout  at  tunes  deriving  deep  happiness 
mun  your  work. 

"  With  sincere  thanks  for  the  i)lca8ure  it  has 
afforded  me,  "^  1  remain,  dear  ISir, 

**  Yours  faithfully, 
"  C.  Bkll," 


On  joining  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
rooru,  our  host  requested  the  writer  to 
take  a  seat  beside  Miss  Lr«.»nte.  The 
moment,  he  did  so,  she  turned  to- 
wards him  with  the  most  charming 
arllessness,  exclaiming,  "I  was  so 
much   obliged   to  you,  Mr.  Home,  for 

sending   me    vour "   She    checked 

herself  with  an  inward  start,  having 
thus  at  once  exploded  her  Currer-Bell- 
secret,  by  identifying  lierself  with  the 
"Author  of  Jane  Eyre."  She  looked 
embarrassed.  *'Ah,  Miss  Bronte," 
v.'hispered  the  innocent  cause  of  the  not 
verv  serious  misfortune  :  "  vou  would 
never  do  for  treasons  and  stratagems." 
She  nodded  acquiescently,  but  ^nth  a 
degree  of  vexation  and  self-reproach. 
Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  S.,  overhear- 
ing some  conversation  between  us, 
which  showed  that  the  secret  was 
"  out,"  took  an  early  opi)ortunity  of 
calling  me  aside,  when  he  extended 
both  hands,  with  an  et  tu  Bmte  look, 
and  began  to  complain  of  my  breach  of 
the  general  understanding.  I  of  course 
explained  what  the  lady  had  said,  at  the 
naivete  of  which  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished  and  amused. 

Avery  gentle,  brave,  and  noble-spirited 
woman  was  Chai'lotte  Eronte.  Fragile 
of  form,  and  tremulous  as  an  aspen  leaf, 
she  had  an  energy  of  mind  and  a  heroism 
of  character  capable  of  real  things  in 
private  life,  as  admirable  as  any  of  the 
line  delineations  in  her  works  of  fiction. 
Nothing  she  has  ever  done  seems  to 
me  more  truthful,  more  magnanimous,  and 
more  touching  than  the  brief  preface  sjie 
wrote  to  a  new  edition  of  her  sister's 
novel  of  "  Wuthering  Heights."  Emily 
was  dead;  her  novel  had  not  been  appre- 
ciated ;  not  well  spoken  of  by  the  critics ; 
not  well  received  by  the  public;  and 
mainly  in  consequence  of  frequent  viola- 
tions, in  no  instance  of  the  reality  of  the 
characters  she  had  so  wonderfully  por- 
trayed in  their  time  and  place,  hut  viola- 
tions of  the  so-called  "  taste  of  the  day," 
which  does  not  permit  country  squires 
and  others  to  swear  in  oaths  with  proper 
spelling,  but  only  by  a  first  and  last 
letter — and  a  hushing-up  dash,  to  mark 
the    prudent  authors    disapproval    of 
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a  profane  tongue.  There  were  also  some 
other  startling  excrescences,  but  only  as 
tlie  excess  of  force  in  the  reality  of  the 
pictures,  all  very  pardonable  in  the  first 
work  of  a  young  author.  "  Wuthering 
Heights  "  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
novels  ever  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  any  other  language.  It  did 
indeed  deserve  a  better  fate.  Emily 
Brontci  died  without  receiving  any  public 
recognition  of  her  genius,  and  although 
the  inward  fangs  of  a  fatal  disease  were 
doing  their  certain  work,  the  world  might 
perhaps  have  had  another  creation  from 
that  so  potent  spirit ;  and  in  any  case  the 
feeling  of  some  public  acknowledgment 
that  she  had  not  lived,  and  felt,  and 
thought,  and  laboured  in  vain,  would 
have  helped  to  smooth  her  death-pillow, 
and  to  have  made  the  brief  remaining 
period  of  lier  generous  sister's  own  life 
more  happy.  With  what  earnest  emo- 
tion does  Charlotte  Brontii  strive  in  that 
preface  to  place  her  sister's  fame  beside, 
or  above,  her  own ;  with  what  noble  yet 
almost  tearful  energy  she  seems  to  keep 
down  her  reproaches  of  the  shallow 
judgment,  the  prudery,  and  want  of 
perception,  which  had  refused  to  admit 
Si^mily  to  her  rightful  place  among  writers 
of  fiction !  The  ancient  Ilomans  used 
to  set  up  a  statue  to  "  Success,"  and  wor- 
shipped it  as  a  god.  What  could  the 
figure  have  been  like,  one  wonders  ] 
Such  a  deity  could  not  well  be  set  up, 
admissibly  and  substantially  as  such,  in 
modern  times ;  but,  0  Discretion  !  how 
often  do  we  notice  that  for  want  of  thee, 
the  best  things  may  fail  utterly,  while, 
with  thine  aid,  mediocrity  in  all  shapes 
may  become  most  prosperous. 

But  let  us  change  the  scene  from 
London  squares  to  the  green  lanes 
of  Berkshire — its  cottages,  its  gardens  ; 
and,  above  all,  let  us  contemplate  the 
abode  of  one  who,  not  many  years  ago, 
was  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  scene. 

There  used  to  be,  and  there  no  doubt 
still  is,  if  I  had  but  the  courage  to  go 
and  look  at  it,  a  small,  old-fashioned 
cottage  at  Three-mile  Cross,  near  Eead- 
ing,  which  stood  in  a  garden  close  to 
the  road  A  strip  of  garden  was  on  one 
side,  a  little  bit  of  a  pony-stable  on  the 


other,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  garden 
at  the  back.  It  was  a  comfortable- 
looking,  but  still  a  real  village  cottage, 
with  no  town  or  suburb  look  whatever 
about  it.  Small  lattice  windows,  below 
and  above,  with  roses  and  jasmine 
creeping  round  them  all,  established  its 
rural  character ;  and  there  was  a  great 
buttress  of  a  chimney  rising  from  the 
ground  at  the  garden-strip  side,  which 
was  completely  covered  with  a  very 
ancient  and  very  fine  apricot  tree.  There 
the  birds  delighted  to  sit  and  sing 
among  the  leaves,  and  build  too,  in 
several  snug  nooks,  and  there  in  early 
autumn  the  wasps  used  to  bite  and  bore 
into  the  rich-ripe  brown  cracks  of  the 
largest  apricots,  and  would  issue  forth 
in  rage  when  any  one  of  the  sweetest 
of  their  property  was  brought  down  to 
the  earth  by  the  aid  of  a  clothes-prop, 
guided  under  the  superintending  instruc- 
tions of  a  venerable  little  gentlewoman  in 
a  garden-bonnet  and  shawl,  with  silver 
hair,  very  bright  hazel  eyes,  and  a  rose- 
red  smiling  countenance.  Altogether, 
it  was  one  of  the  brightest  faces  any 
one  ever  saw. 

"!N"ow,  my  dear  friend,"  would  she 
say,  "if  you  will  only  attend  to  my 
advice,  you  will  get  that  apricot  up 
there,  which  is  quite  in  perfection.  I 
have  had  my  eye  upon  it  these  last  three 
weeks,  wondering  nobody  stole  it.  The 
boys  often  get  over  into  the  garden 
before  any  of  us  are  up.  There  now, 
collect  all  those  leaves,  if  you  will  be  so 
good — and  those  too — :and  lay  them  all 
in  a  heap  just  underneath,  so  that  the 
apricot  may  fall  upon  them.  If  you  don't 
do  that,  it  will  burst  open  with  a  thump. 
There !  now  push  the  prop  up  slowly,  so 
as  to  break  the  apricot  from  the  stalk,  and 
when  it  is  down,  do  not  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  take  it  up,  as  it's  sure  to 
have  a  good  large  wasp  or  two  inside. 
Wasps  are  capital  judges  of  ripe  wall- 
fruit,  as  my  dear  father  used  to  say.  A 
little  lower  with  the  prop! — ^more  to 
the  left — now  just  push,  the  prong  up- 
wards, and  gently  lift— again— down  it 
comes !  Mind  the  wasps ! — three,  four 
— mind ! — perhaps  that's  not  all — five  ! 
— I  told  you  so !" 
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"How  angry  they  are  !" 

"  Not  more,  uiy  dear  friend,  than  you 
and  I  would  luve  been  under  similar 
circumstances." 

I  had  not  known  Miss  ^litford 
very  long  at  this  time ;  but  it  was 
her  habit  to  address  all  those  with 
whom  she  was  on  intimate  terms,  by 
some  affectionate  expression.  For  several 
years,  however,  I  used  to  pay  a  visit 
of  a  week  or  ten  days  to  ISliss  Mit- 
ford's  cottage  during  the  strawberry 
season,  and  again  during  tlic  middle  of 
summer,  when  her  show  of  geraniums  (she 
resisted  all  new  nomenclatures)  was  at  its 
height,  and  somotiinos  later  when  the 
wonderful  old  fruit-trees  just  retained 
some  half-dozen  of  their  choicest  trea- 
sures. It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
engraving  or  photograph,  however  ex- 
cellent as  to  features,  to  convey  a  true 
likeness  of  Mary  Eussell  ^litford.  During 
one  of  these  visits,  !Miss  Charlotte 
Cushman  was  also  stay  in;?  at  the  cot- 
tage,  and  exclaimed,  the  first  time  Miss 
Mitford  left  the  room,  "  What  a  bright 
face  it  is!"  This  efTcct  of  summer 
brightness  all  over  the  countenance  was 
quite  remarkable .  A  floral  flush  overspread 
the  whole  lace,  which  seemed  to  carry 
its  own  light  with  it,  for  it  was  the  same 
indoors  as  out.  The  silver  hair  shone, 
the  forehead  shone,  the  cheeks  shone, 
and,  above  all,  the  eyes  shone.  The  ex- 
pression was  entirely  genial,  cognosci- 
tive,  beneficent.  The  outline  of  the 
face  was  an  oblate  round,  of  no  very 
marked  significance  beyond  that  of  an 
apple,  or  other  rural  "character;"  in 
fact,  it  was  very  like  a  rosy  apple  in  the 
sun.  Always  excepting  the  forehead 
and  chin.  The  forehead  was  not  only 
massive,  but  built  in  a  way  that  sculp- 
ture only  could  adequately  delineate. 
Mrs.  Browning  (at  that  time  Miss 
Elizabeth  Barrett),  in  a  note  to  a  friend 
concerning  Miss  ^litford,  described  her 
forehead  as  of  the  ancient  Greek  type, 
and  compared  it  to  her  idea  of  Akijietosy 
or  the  Great  Unmoved,^  although  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  amiable  authoress  of 
Our  Village"  would  have  felt  very 

^  In  Mr.  Ilome's  poem  of  **  Orion. '*--Ed. 
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much  pleased  or  complimented  by  the 
unexpected  comparison.  Howbeit,  this 
brain-structure  accounted  to  me  for  the 
fact  that  Miss  !Mitford's  conversation 
was  often  very  superior  to  anything  in 
her  books.  Having  on  one  occasion 
suggested  this,  she  said,  smiling: 
"Well,  you  see,  my  dear  friend,  we 
must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and 
it  doesn't  do  to  say  to  everybody,  all 
that  you  would  say  to  one,  here  and 
there. "  And  presently  afterwards,  when 
alluding  to  several  persons,  without 
mentioning  any  names,  for  she  was  a 
very  politic  lady  of  the  old  school,  Miss 
Mitford  added :  "  One  has  to  think 
twice  before  speaking  once,  in  order  to 
come  down  to  them;  like  talking  to 
children." 

This  build  of  head,  and  strong  oblate 
outline  of  head  and  face,  will  go  far  to 
explain  the  strength  of  character  dis- 
played by  Miss  Mitford  during  the  early 
and  most  trying  periods  of  her  life  with 
her  extravagant  and  selfish  father.  It 
may  also  equally  account  for  her  general 
composure  and  presence  of  mind,  both 
on  great  occasions  and  others,  trifling 
enough  to  talk  and  write  about,  but  of 
a  kind  to  test  the  nerves  of  most  ladies. 
For  instance,  in  driving  Miss  Mitford  one 
day  in  her  little  pony-chaise  on  a  morn- 
ing visit,  she  so  riveted  my  attention 
on  the  special  point  of  a  stoiy,  that  1 
allowed  one  wheel  to  run  into  a  little 
dry  ditch  at  the  roadside,  and  the  pony- 
chaise  must  of  course  have  turned  over, 
but  that  we  were  "  brought  up"  by  the 
hedge.  "  Hillo  !  my  dear  friend ! "  said 
Miss  Mitford ;  "we  must  get  out."  We 
did  so ;  the  little  trap  was  at  once  put 
on  its  proper  course,  and  without  one 
word  of  comment,  the  bright-faced  old 
lady  took  up  the  thread  of  lier  story. 

Her  favourite  seat  in  the  cottage,  in 
the  garden,  and  in  the  large  greenhouse 
where  she  received  visitors  during  the 
"strawberry  season"  (her  usual  defini- 
tion of  certain  months),  I  have  not  re- 
visited, and  had  better  never  do  so. 
What  people  fondly  call  "  a  melancholy 
pleasure,"  is  very  intelligible,  very  ex- 
pressive, and  certainly  very  Englisfa. 
Without  being  addicted  to  deep  senti- 
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ment  like  our  cousin  Gennans,  we  cer- 
tainly are  very  fond  of  courting  gloom 
and  sadness,  not  only  in  the  perform- 
ance of  funerals,  hut  in  seeking  sights 
and  associations  which  are  anything  hut 
a  pleasure.  Surely  it  is  the  hest  philo- 
sophy to  avoid  them.  But  no  doubt  I 
shall  go  there  some  day. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  au- 
thoress of  "  Our  Village "  was  by  a 
note  from  Miss  Barrett  (whom  I  only 
knew  by  literary  correspondence,  and 
had  never  seen),  both  so  much  re- 
garded in  private  and  in  public,  and 
now  so  lamented.  This  note  enclosed 
one  from  Miss  Mitford,  expressing  a 
wish  to  have  a  dramatic  sketch  for  some 
annual,  or  other  ornamental  thing,  she 
found  it  her  interest,  but  no  particular 
pleasure,  to  edit.  That  occasion  was  my 
first  introduction  to  Miss  Mitford  ;  and 
my  first  to  the  learned  and  accomplished 
poetess — the  greatest  lyric  poetess  the 
world  has  ever  known — was  by  a  note 
from  Mrs.  O.,  enclosing  one  from 
the  young  lady,  containing  a  short 
poem,  with  the  modest  request  to  be 
frankly  told  whether  it  might  be  ranked 
as  poetry,  or  merely  verses.  As  there 
could  be  no  doubt  in  the  recipient's 
mind  on  that  point,  the  poem  was  for- 
warded to  CoUnim^s  New  Monthly,  edited 
at  that  time  by  Mr.  Bulwer  (now  Lord 
Lytton),  where  it  duly  appeared  in  the 
current  number.  The  next  manuscript 
sent  to  me,  was  "  The  Dead  Pan,"  and 
the  poetess  at  once  started  on  her  bright 
and  noble  career. 

It  may  be  generally  understood  that 
this  equally  gifted  and  accomplished  lady, 
having  been  for  years  confined  to  her 
rooms,  like  an  exotic  plant  in  a  green- 
house, being  considered  in  constant 
danger  of  rapid  decline,  occupied  her 
time,  not  only  in  the  arduous  study  of 
poetry,  but  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages.  She  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  greatest  authors  of  France 
and  Italy,  in  the  original,  and,  osten- 
sibly, with  the  poetry  of  the  Portuguese. 
But  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  and 
perhaps  very  little  known,  that  she  was  a 
most  assiduous  reader  of  English  litera- 


ture, and  conversant  equally  with  the 
earliest  authors,  and  the  best  of  those 
of  our  own  day.  Her  criticisms  in  the 
Athenceum,  and  in  her  private  letters, 
are  exquisite ;  discriminating  and  ap- 
plauding all  the  power  and  beauty; 
lenient  to  errors  and  shortcomings, 
and  rich  with  imaginative  illustra- 
tions. She  had  a  subtle  instinct  as 
to  character,  the  more  remarkable  con- 
sidering her  years  of  seclusion  from 
the  world.  But  these  things  can  only 
be  known  to  the  very  few  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  being  in  her  society,  or 
ranking  among  her  correspondents.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  of  them,  nobody 
ever  wrote  such  letters  and  notes,  not 
even  the  most  celebrated  of  the  lady 
letter-writers  handed  down  for  the 
world's  admiration.  The  general  know- 
ledge, the  varied  learning  and  reading, 
the  fine  taste,  and  the  noble  heart  and 
mind,  were  only  to  be  surpassed,  if  that 
could  be,  by  her  utter  simplicity  and 
charming  colloquial  carelessness.  Of 
course  no  single  letter  would  display  all 
these  qualities,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  produce  half-a-dozen  which  did  not. 

Having  only  occasionally  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Jameson,  the 
writer  would  have  felt  diffident  in 
venturing  to  bring  her  upon  the  scene. 
Fortunately  this  can  be  referred  to  a 
better  hand,  Mrs.  Jameson  having 
visited  Miss  Barrett  during  her  period 
of  seclusion.  The  date  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  appears  to  be  December  3, 
1844  :— 

"  Not  a  sound — ^not  a  sign  !  . .  .  Tell  me, 
for  I  do  long  to  hear  what  is  called  now-a-days 
the  *real  mesmeric  truth.*  'Otototo* — m 
English  we  have  nothing  complaining  enough, 
though  we  are  said^  here  in  Eng^aody  to  have 
the  spirit  of  grumbhng.  . . . 

*'  Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  seen  Miss  Mit- 
ford again,  and  I  have  lately  received  her  pro- 
mise of  an  eariy  visit.  That  is,  she  will  come 
as  she  did  before,  for  what  poor  L.  E.  L.  used 
to  call  the '  super-felicity  of  talking,'  and  stay 
with  me  from  noon-tide  to  seven  o'clock  p.m. 
AIbo  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Jameson,  . .  .  and  she 
overcame  at  last  by  sending  a  note  to  me 

from  the  next  house— 51,  W St    Do  you 

know  her  ?  8he  did  not  exactly  reflect  my 
idea  of  Mns.  Jameson.  And  yet  it  would  be 
both  untrue  and  ungrateful  to  tcdi  you  that 
she  disappointed  me.    In  &ct  she  agreeably 
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Rurnrised  inc  in  one  respect— for  I  had  l»cen 
t<»l(l  that  she  was  jmUtntiCy  ami  I  foiuul  her  as 
iinassiiniinj?  m  a  wunjan  need  ])e — both  unas- 
suming' and  natural.  The  tone  of  her  ccmver- 
sation,  however,  is  rather  analytical  and  critical 
than  sinaitiineous  and  impulsive— anil  for  this 
rt^asfjn  she  ai)i>ears  tome  a  less  cliarniin;:  com- 
))aniun  tlian  our  friend  of  Three-mile  Cross, 
who  *  wears  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve,'  and 
shakes  out  its  i>orfumes  at  cvcit  moment. 
8he — Mrs.  .lanu-snn— is  keen  and  cahn,and 
reflective.  Slic  has  a  very  lii-'ht  nimj)Iexion 
— pale,  lucid  eyes — thin  cc'lourle^^s  lijjs,  fit 
for  incisive  meaning* — a  nose  and  chin  pro- 
jective wit]i(»ut  hreadth.  Slic  was  here 
nearly  an  hour,  ;iud  thou;ih  on  a  hr.st  visit, 
J  could  ]K?rceive  that  a  vague  thonpjht,  or  ex- 
pression, she  would  not  permit  to  ]mss  either 
from  my  lips  or  her  own.  Yet  nothing  could 
Ikj  greater  than  her  kimlness  to  me,  and  1 
already  think  of  her  as  of  a  friend. 

"  Mis.s  Martineau  is  ast<>unding  the  world 
with  Uiesmeric  statements  throu^di  the  medium, 
of  the  Af/tf,}ir,/ni — and  yet,  it  hapi)ens  s<"»,  that 
1  believe  few  converts  will  Ikj  made  by  her. 
The  medical  men  have  taken  u])  her  glove 
bnitally— as  dogs  nnght  do— dogis,  exclusive 
of  my  b'lush,  who  is  a  gentleman. 

"Well,  have  y<.»u  received  my  i>oems  /  In 
the  *  [*an '  you  will  observe  that  1  accepted 
certain  of  your  sug.crestions,  and  neglectetl 
others— neglecte< I  some,  l^ecause  I  did  not  agree 
with  you,  and  some  because  I  could  not  follow 
my  own  wishes.  In  fact,  or  rather  by  fantasy, 
that  poem  seemed  to  me  to  lielong  to  ^Ir. 
Kenyon.  In  various  maimers,  ])jist  descriljing, 
he  has  lavished  so  much  interest  and  kindness 
on  it,  and  on  me  through  it,  that  he  seemed  to 
mo  to  have  all  the  rights  of  adoj)tion.  He 
wanted  various  things  altered,  which  I  altered 
f(jr  the  most  part.  Here  and  there,  however, 
1  was  obliged  to  resist — tln^ugh  not  without 
pain.  And  when  I  ])roi)osed  having  the  Greek 
names  (on  wliich  point  I  do  altogether  in  my 
inward  soul  agree  with  you),  he  spumed  the 
idea  of  turning  Jove  into  Zeus,  and  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  stand  by  my  arms. 

**  . . .  The  volumes  are  succeeding,  past 
any  expectation  or  hope  of  mine.  Bla^k-- 
v'ood's  nigh  lielp  was  nnich,  and  TaiCs  not 
unavailing.  Then  I  continue  to  have  letters 
of  thei  kindest,  from  unknown  readers.  I  had 
a  letter  yesterday  from  the  remote  region  of 
Gutter-lane,  beginning,  '  I  thank  thee !  *  . . . 
The  American  publisner  has  i»rinted  fifteen 
Imndred  copies.  If  I  am  a  means  of  ultimate 
loss  to  him,  I  shall  sit  in  sackcloth.  ..." 

Here  follows  a  bit  of  admirable  cri- 
ticism on  Leigh  Hunt  (and  inciden- 
tally on  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  Milton),  which  Leigh 
Hunt  himself,  had  he  read  it,  would 
have  been  generous  enough  to  forgive ; 
and  he  would  also  have  been  wise  enough 


to  turn  again  to  the  pages  of  the  great 
writers  in  question,  in  order  to  recon- 
sider Fome  of  his  previous  objections. 
What  is  remarked,  however,  of  the 
dead  .«iilonce  observed  by  modem  poets 
concerning  each  other,  as  though  no 
others  even  existed,  would  ]>c  almost  as 
ina])plicable  to  Leigh  Hunt  as  to  Ben 
Jonson. 

"I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  Leigh 
Hunt.  ...  1  am  uTateful  enougli  to  Iiim  asit 
is,  having,  in  additicm  to  all  firmer  causes  of 
gniti tilde,  the  jirescnt  delight  of  reading  his 
new  critical  work  ujion  jMXitry.  The  most 
delightful  and  genial  of  poetical  critics  he  b; 
assuredly.  Xot  that  I  always  agree  with  liira. 
1  have  it  in  n»y  head,  for  instance,  that  he 
knows  lJ(Mi  Jonson  somewhat  superficially, 
—and  undermtes  his  lyrics  immensely  ^  aiid 
accei»ts  the  popular  ])reiudice  alnmt  his  'jea- 
lousy,' &c.,  even  bhndly.  Is  there  a  iK)et 
of  Kngland.  new  or  old,  who  has  written  so 
nuich  ]>raise  of  his  contemiwraries  as  Ben 
Jouson  /  I  know  not.  Does  that  fact  prove 
jealousy  in  him  /  I  infer  not.  Then,  lieau- 
mont  and  Fletcher  he  is  niggardly  in  selections 
from,  and  f'»r  a  reason  I  do  not  admit,  fur  he 
says  that  it  is  imi)ossible  to  quote  a  pn&saf^e 
longer  than  a  very  short  one,  without  falling 
u]x»n  matter  of  offence.  Respectfully,  I  abjure 
the  reasonableness  of  such  a  reason.  Tnen, 
again,  I  seriously  am  of  opinion  that  even  if  he 
rejects, ...  he  niight,  out  of  the  broad  sym- 
])athy  of  a  poet's  heart,  have  had  patience 
with  Miltons  divinity,  as  another  fonn  of 
mythology.  There  may  l»e  sectarianism  in  the 
very  cuttmg  off  of  sectarianism.  I  am  sorry 
(very)  for  some  things  said,  and  some  things 
left  "unsaid,  in  the  paper  on  Milton — for  in- 
stance, the  omission  c^f  one  of  the  very  noblest 
odes  in  the  English  language  (that  on  the 
Nativity),  because— it  is  not  on  the  birth  of 
Baa^hus !  Objections  like  these  apart,  the 
book  is,  however,  a  beautiful  l)Ook,  and  will  be 
a  companion  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  My 
brother  George  gave  it  to  me  as  the  most  ac- 
ceptable gift  in  the  world.  Talking  of  books 
of  poetry,  tell  me  the  name  of  the  poem  you 
are  writing.  My  American  friends  ask  al)out 
your  *  Gregory,***  Cosmo,*  and  *  Marlowe,'  and 
want  to  naturalize  them  a  little  more. 

'*  ^Ir.  Tennyson  is  qy\\\.Q  well  again,  I  under- 
stand. Wordsworth  is  in  a  fever  about  the 
railroad  which  people  are  going  to  drive  through 
the  middle  of  the  Lake  School.  So  excited 
was  he,  that  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  co  fh>m 
home  for  a  time,  and  comijose  his  mind.  He  went, 
hke  an  obedient  husband— but  he  has  oome 
back  again  with  ten  fevers  instead  of  one — and 
the  time  of  his  absence  he  spent  in  canvassing 

^  The  above  was  written  before  Leigh  Hunt 
had  published  all  his  remarks  on  Ben  Jonson. 
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for  Members  of  Parliament  Tvho  would  not  say 
*  aye '  to  it.  Fifty  have  promised,  he  says,  to 
protect  liim — although  Monckton  Milnes,  hav- 
ing caught  corruption  from  the  Utilitarians, 
dares  to  op}>ose  the  master-poet  front  to  front, 
and  sonnet  to  sonnet.  Mr.  Browning  has  not 
returned  to  Eiigland  yet. 

"  And  then  1  hear  that  Carlyle  won't  believe 
in  Mesmerism,  and  calls  Harriet  Martineau 
niad.  '  The  madness  showed  itself  first  in  the 
refusal  of  the  pension— next,  in  the  resolution 
that,  the  universe  being  desirous  of  reading  her 
letters,  the  universe  should  be  disappointed — 
and  thirdly,  in  this  creed  of  Mesmerism.'  I 
wish  (if  he  ever  did  use  such  words]  somebody 
would  tell  him  that  the  first  manifestation,  at 
least,  was  of  a  noble  phrenzy,  which  in  these 
latter  days  is  not  too  likely  to  prove  contagious. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that 
I  almost  believe  in  Mesmerism,  and  quite  be- 
lieve in  Harriet  Martineau. 

"  May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend.  Take 
care  of  yourself,  and  be  very  happy. 

*'E.  B.Barrett." 

The  foregoing — with  tho  exception 
of  some  passages  of  literary  sympathy, 
which  tho  present  writer  frankly  ex- 
presses his  regret  at  omitting — was  the 
substance  of  a  single  letter,  sent  to 
Germany,  addressed  to  one  whom  the 
poetess  had  never  seen ;  who  was  un- 
likely ever  to  see,  and  whom  the  lady 
never  did  see  till  after  her  return  from 
Florence  as  the  T\4fe  of  his  early  friend. 
So  far  as  one  isolated  letter  can  serve  in 
illustration  of  the  opinion  expressed  of 
the  scope  and  stylo  of  epistolary  compo- 
sition (which,  indeed,  was  no  conscious 
composition  at  all,  hut  obviously  no 
more  than  easy  intellectual  impulse, 
natural  grace,  and  richness  of  mind),  the 
above,  it  is  submitted,  may  be  accepted 
by  the  highest  class  of  readers. 

With  the  delightful  essayist  and 
poetical  critic,  Leigh  Hunt,  my  first 
acquaintance  commenced  when  W.  J. 
Fox,  the  late  M.P.  for  Oldham,  having 
become  actively  engaged  in  political 
life,  wished  to  make  over  the  proprietor- 
ship of  his  Montldy  Repository  to  some- 
body of  position,  who  would  carry 
forward  those  principles  of  mental 
freedom,  of  reform,  and  of  science, 
literature,  and  art,  of  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  John  Mill,  Miss 
Martineau,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  &a 
(fee,  it  had  for  years  been  one  of 
the  very  foremost  champions.     More 


especially  Mr.  Fox  was  anxious  to  dis- 
entangle it  entirely  from  the  Unitarian 
connection,  of  which  it  had  originally 
been  the  leading  organ.  "With  this  view, 
the  editorship  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  present  writer,  and  the  magazine  had 
been  carried  on  during  six  months,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  odour  of  unsancti- 
fied  sectarianism  was  still  supposed  to 
cling  to  it,  because  it  had  once  been  tho 
chief  organ  of  that  class  of  Dissenters. 
Sitting  in  oecumenical  council,  so  far 
as  our  friend  "VV.  J.  Fox  and  his  four 
or  five  literary  bishops  could  represent 
the  world  in  question,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  offer  the  magazine  as  a  free 
gift  to  Leigh  Hunt.  It  was  eventually 
accepted  jointly,  at  his  wish,  by  Mr. 
Eeynell,  the  printer  of  the  Examiner^ 
and  himself,  in  the  following  little  note, 
dated  from  Chelsea  :— 

**  Dear  Horne, 

"  Though  your  letter  seems  intended  for 
^Ir.  Revnell,  yet,  as  the  envelope  is  addressed 
to  myself;  I  choose  to  pretend  I  have  a  right  to 
answer  it,  in  order  that  I  may  express  my 
thanks  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  frank  and 
liberal  manner  in  which  you  and  your  friends 
have  met  our  wishes ;  and  to  say  how  happy 
we  shall  be,  for  our  sakes  as  well  as  yours  and 
theirs,  to  show  all  the  sense  that  becomes  us, 
of  your  own. 

"  Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

"  Leiqh  Hunt." 

Under  such  auspices  there  surely 
was  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  the 
Monthly  Repository  would  be,  at  last, 
cut  clean  away  from  all  imaginary 
remains  of  sectarianism.  Leigh  Hunt 
started  it  with  all  his  usual  vivacity 
and  pleasure  on  commencing  anything 
of  a  novel  kind.  He  quite  disported 
himself  as  in  "fresh  woods  and  pas- 
tures new."  Excepting  Mr.  Fox,  whoso 
absence  was  deemed  politic,  most  of  the 
principal  contributors  on  the  stafT  of  the 
previous  editorship  joined  Leigh  Hunt. 
Landor  sent  him  contributions,  Carlyle 
did  something;  Eobert  Bell,  Thomas 
Wade,  Egerton  Webbe,  and,  if  I  re- 
collect rightly,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Eobert 
Browning,  Miss  Martineau,  and  others. 
It  flourished  for  a  season ;  but  so 
absorbent  and  reticent  is  public 
opinion,  that  this  always  valiant,  intel- 
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lectual,  aud  energetic  pioneer  of  most 
of  the  loading  ideas  and  principles  of 
progression  in  our  present  day,  having 
once  been — in  the  memory  of  "  the 
oldest  inhabitant" — the  chief  organ  of 
a  dissenting  sect — that  early  fact  still 
hovered  and  vapoured  round  it  with  a 
smothering  atmosphere,  and  finally 
poor  Leigh  Hunt  discovered  that  it 
was  "  labour  in  vain,"  and  so  the  brave 
little  Repository  died  in  liis  editorial 
arms  :  about  as  happy  and  honourable 
an  end  as  it  could  have  had. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  so  many  literary 
men  and  women,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  class,  give  no  dates  to  their 
letters  and  notes,  or  only  imperfect 
dates,  such  as  the  montli,  or  the  day  of 
the  week.  Hundreds  arc  in  my  posses- 
sion, to  which  the  probible  date  can 
only  be  given  from  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  them,  because  the  post-marks 
on  the  envelopes  are  generally  illegible. 
Here  is  one  from  Leigh  Hunt,  which, 
of  course,  refers  to  the  production  of 
his  beautiful  aud  stage-neglected  play  of 
"The  Legend  of  Florence."  What  a 
delightful  state  of  excitement  he  is  in ! — 

**  Friday,  October  18. 
**My  dear  Horxe, 

"The  deal  is  done  I  and  thei^layaccepted ! 
I  received  your  letter  the  oveniii;;  hcfure  last, 
and  should  have  writ  ton  VLstenlay  niurning, 
but  w{LS  wliirled  off  in  aii  uinisual  iiiiriy  to 
read  my  play  at  VI  o'clock,  having  had  notice 
to  that  effect,  on  ]\Iniiday  hist,  from  Mrs. 
Orger,  wlio  at  the  same  time  said  so  many 
things  a})Out  the  <Hfliciilty  of  ever  herself  ham^ 
present  at  the  reading,  of  its  l>cin;^  contrary  to 
*  etiquette,'  &c.,  and  of  her  doubting  whether 
she  sliould  be  al>le  to  muster  ui)  courage  enough 
to  ask  i>ermission,  that  1  was  Ixiaten  off  my 
intention  to  sjwak  about  y«)ur  own  kind  offer. 
I  was  sorry  for  this  when  too  late,  as  I 
thought  I  ix?rceived  I  cnuld  have  managed 
it  easily  enou^di. — Tlic  reading,  I  must  say 
(*  burning  blushes '  apart),  was  received  with 
acclamation,  and  all  «nrts  of  the  kin«lest  ex- 

Eressions,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mathewg 
frs.  Or^r,  Mr.  KolK?rtson  (treasurer,  an  old 
friend),  Bartlcy,  sta;;e  manager,  and  rianch6 
(I  believe,  reader),  an<l  the  ]>erformance  is  to 
follow  Knowles's,  in  the  thick  of  the  season. 
So  I  hojie  us  other  dramatizing  men  will  be 
'  looking  up.'— 1  will  take  my  chance  of  finding 
you  in  a  few  days. 

"Mrs.   Hunt's  very  best  remembrances. 
Love  of  both  to  Miss  P ,  *  Mary,'  I  mean  ; 


also  to  Margaret,  if  you  see  her  before  I  da 
Receive  again  the  thanks  of  yours  ever  moft 
truly, 

"L.H." 

Something  very  much  to  Leigh 
Hunt's  honour  is  not,  I  think,  gene- 
rally known;  perhaps  very  few  ever 
heard  of  it.  "^'ow,  Hunt,"  said 
Madame  Vestris,  with  a  smiling  but 
earnest  look,  "  if  you  will  change  the 
movement  and  close  of  the  last  act,  it 
will  he  far  more  popular  and  profit- 
able." ^ 

"  But  how,  madam  1 " 

"  Thus  :  Agolante  has  heen  one  of  the 
very  worst  husbands,  no  doubt;  but  after 
his  wife's  supposed  death,  there  would  be 
good  reason  for  him  to  reform  ;  in  fiust, 
to  become  quite  an  altered  man.  If 
then,  after   he   finds  she  is   not  dead, 

you  let   him  present  himself  to  her 

in  short,  if  you  will  give  liim  back  his 
wife,  your  play  will  run  for  a  hundred 
nights."  Leigh  Hunt  at  once  answered : 
"  Impossible  !  So  cruel,  exacting,  and 
utterly  selfish  a  domestic  tyrant  as 
Agolante,  could  never  become  an  altered 
man.  In  a  very  short  time  he  would  be 
as  had  again  as  before,  and  drive  her 
really  into  her  grave.  I  can't  give  him 
back  Ginevra.  Eesides,  as  he  is  killed 
in  the  end,  the  great  probability  is  that 
she  will  be  liappy  with  one  who  truly 
loves  her,  and  is  worthy  of  her.  The 
end,  as  it  stands,  suggests  that.  ^  And  so 
the  play  had  only  a  moderate  success  of 
some  thirty  nights.    Too  bad — too  good. 

With  the  sudden  discovery  of  so 
rare  and  rich  a  vein,  and  in  a  veteran 
author,  it  may  naturally  excite  wonder 
at  the  present  day,  how  it  happened 
that  only  one  other  production  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  ever  ai)peared  on  the  stage. 
And  the  more  may  tbis  be  wondered  at. 
when  ]\rr.  and  JMrs.  Charles  Mathews 
had  such  high  expectations  of  his  next 
play,  that  the  treasurer  was  directed 
to  pay  him  100/.  in  advance,  by  way 
of  securing  whatever  piece  he  might 
write  for  the  stage.  Of  his  fruitless 
labours  and  vexations  how  little  has  he 
narrated.  Things  explicable  in  any 
other  art  and  profession,  seem  often 
quite  inexplicable  with  regard  to  the 
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stage.  A  very  similar  result  attended 
the  production  of  the  two  fine  plays 
by  Mr.  Browning,  then  a  very  young 
dramatist.  If  not  ^highly  success- 
ful, they  at  least  succeeded,  and 
undoubtedly  were  of  high  promise. 
Eut  we  saw  no  more  of  him  on  the 
stage.  This  is  not  the  place  for  any 
discussion  of  the  question  ;  but  one 
remark  may  bo  made,  to  the  effect 
that  the  blame  only  lies  with  the  public 
lit  second  hand.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  comedies,  and  more  recently 
of  jMr.  Tom  Taylor's  historical  play,  is 
strong  evidence  that  if  there  really  be 
a  fixed  depravity  of  taste  in  large  classes 
of  the  public,  there  are  other  classes 
eager  to  hail  a  superior  order  of  drama, 
and  the  absolute  reform  of  the  stage. 
This  is  steadily  advancing. 

Some  of  Leigh  Hunt's  notes  on  lite- 
rary business  are  amusingly  adroit  in 
dealing  with  oversights,  delays,  or  other 
difficulties.     Here  is  one  : — 

"  Chelsea,  Feb.  6. 
[No  year  ;  but  postmark  on  envelope 
legibly  giving  1838.] 
"My  dearHorne, 

"  Many  thanks  for  Blanchard's  kind  notice, 
for  which  I  will  thank  him  also.  I  shall  be  very 
fflad  to  see  yon  when  you  can  break  away.  A 
due  and  huge  fire  shall  welcome  you  during  this 
(indeed)  terribly  cold  weather,  which  has  half 
petrified  my  lialf-tropical  faculties,  and  at- 
tacked me  with  rheumatism,  liver- complaint, 
and  other  gentilities ;  but  1  endeavour  to  make 
the  most  of  tlie  present  sunshine,  and  am  tak- 
ing a  holiday  or  two  of  verse-writing.  Did  you 
miss  some  verses  you  were  good  enough  to  send 
me,  in  the  current  numlyer  ?  So  did  /,  much 
more ;  for  I  had  determined  on  seeing  them 
there,  and  am  ashamed  to  say  that  1  have  mis- 
laid them.  I  must  have  l)een  so  occupied  with 
soraetliing  else  at  tlie  time  as  to  dispose  of 
them  hastily  in  some  unusual  comer.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  be  fortlicoming  at  their  own 
good  time  ;  but  may  I  ask  if  you  can  forestall 
them  with  another  copy  ? 

**Ever  truly  yours, 

*'  Leigh  Hunt. 

*'  P.  8. — Of  volume  oi  Rcpoftltory  (for  which 
very  many  thanks),  when  1  see  you.  I 
have  given  divers  articles  no  sort  oijust  perusal 
yet." 

Here  is  another,  so  elegant  and  cour- 
teous as  to  be  resJly  courtly.  It  might 
have  been  written  in  a  full  "  suit "  of 
the  time  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the 


person  addressed  might  almost  feel  that 
he  ought  to  be  in  similar  attire  to  read 
it  with  due  bows,  acknowledgments, 
and  protestations.  And  all  about  a 
small  matter  of  literary  revision  : — 

"  Chelsea,  August  2. 
[Probably  about  the  same  year 
as  the  last.] 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Opifex, 

"  Pray  favour  me  with  an  early  Tuesday 
evening  (not  inconvenient  to  you,  I  think  you 
said),  in  order  that  1  may  enter  into  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  my  reasons  for  ventur- 
ing to  omit  a  few  lines  towards  the  beginning 
of  your  beautiful  tragedy.  It  was  a  great 
liberty,  and  I  hope  you  do  not  fancy,  for  a 
moment,  that  I  took  it  \vithout  great  doubt  and 
reluctance ;  but  I  finally  warranted  myself  for 
three  reasons  :  first,  . . .  and  third,  that  in 
your  interior  you  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  truly 
possessed  of  the  good-nature  properly  belonging 
to  genius,  that  I  reckoned  ujwn  your  forgive- 
ness under  the  circumstances.  The  truth  is, 
I  took  it  for  the  only  passage  in  which  the 
malice  of  a  critic  might  find  anything  to  turn 
to  discordant  account ;  and  I  hope  I  am  not 
growing  impertinent  in  my  excuses  when  I  add. 
that  for  your  sake  it  was  I  was  chiefly  moved 
to  venture  upon  the  ofticiousness,  having  con- 
ceived for  you.  . .  .  Come  then  soon,  if  you 
can,  and  tell  me  you  are  not  angry  with 

"Leigh  Hunt." 

The  following,  for  its  joyous  vein  of 
romantic  flattery,  surpasses  most  ebulli- 
tions of  the  kind  on  record,  when  the 
inadequacy  of  the  cause  is  considered. 
It  is  merely  to  excuse  himseK  for  neg- 
lecting or  procrastinating  the  return  of 
some  printer's  proofs,  which  there  was  no 
great  need  for  me  to  receive  in  haste  : — 

"Chelsea,  Feb.  18. 
[No  year  given,  and  no  means 
of  tracing  it.] 
*'  My  dear  Opifex, 

**  A  word  firom  you  is  worth  a  thousand 
others  iiom  almost  all  other  men,  let  it  have 
been  ten  times  later ;  and  I  trust  this  acknow- 
ledgment need  as  little  apologize  for  delay, 
knowing  how  much  you  and  I  constantly  think 
of  one  another,  with  an  intercommunication  of 
spirit  that  can  well  let  the  post  wait  a  bit. 
Your  letter  is  as  great  a  gem  to  me,  as  if  the 
Jew  of  Malta  himself  had  given  me  one  out  of 
his  list ;  and  I  foncy  I  can  appreciate  it  too, 
without  its  making  the  bestower  a  jot  the  less 
rich,  but  the  reverse — more  rich  from  his  power 
to  bestow,  and  to  wait.  God  bless  you.  I  wiU 
do  all  you  wish  with  the  proofs,  and  send  them 
at  the  right  time. 

*'  Your  affectionate  Friend, 

•*  Lbioh  HmiT." 
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In  1841  a  project  was  set  on  foot  for 
giving?  tho  world,  for  the  first  time,  a  true 
yot  polished  modernization  of  tho  Father 
of  English  Poetry.  All  previous  so- 
called  modernizations  of  Chaucer  (with 
the  single  exception  of  Lord  Thurlow's 
rendering  of  the  "  Knight's  Tale  ")  had 
been,  at  best,  paraphrases,  ad  Uhitum 
translations,  or  gross  parodies  and  dese- 
crations of  the  homely  power,  beauty, 
graphic  richness,  and  (juaint  humour  of 
the  original.  As  to  the  fact  tliat  Cliaucer 
was  not  only  a  versifier  of  wonderful 
variety,  but  that  (so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover and  imagine  the  actual  quantities 
he  used  and  intended  us  to  read)  he  was 
a  master  of  versification,  .and  this  in  him- 
self, and  without  considering  the  age  in 
which  he  wrote, — not, 'the  remotest  re- 
cognition had  ever  been  shown  of  it. 
Nor  had  such  a  fact  even  been  dreamed 
to  be  likely.  It  was  agreed  upon  to 
carry  out  this  i>roject  by  AVordsworth, 
Leigh  Hunt,  ^fiss  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
Rol)ert  Bell,  Monckton  ^lilnes,  and 
the  writer  of  tliese  ])apers,  who  was 
nominated  as  editor.  Other  contributors 
were  also  on  the  list.  The  following 
note  by  Leigh  Hunt,  commencing  in  a 
state  of  great  hilarity,  about  something 
else,  refers  with  a  very  acute  observation 
to  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking : — 

"  Kensington,  Nov. 
[Book  published  in  1841.] 
"  Mt  dear  Horne, 

**  Glorybe  totheglorificationyouhavegiven 
me.  It  happened  too  to  come  upon  mo  at 
a  moment  when  I  was  in  ^eat  want  of  an 
agreeable  sensation  ;  and  verily  it  supplied  it, 
and  did  me  a  world  of  good,  taking  me  into  a 
region  remote  from  my  cares,  and  making  a 
king  of  me,  and  a  sort  of  CamhusJ'  [Carabus 
Khan.]  "  Many  thanks  to  the  kind  heart  which 
impelled  you. 

"But  your  letter.  Signer  mio,  makes  me 
think  of  the  perplexity  you  speak  of ;  and  be- 
hold !  I  fancy  I  have  found  out  the  critical 
reason  and  reconcilement  thereof ;  to  wit,  that 
it  is  far  easier  to  do  something  of  a  bit  of  literal 
justice  to  Chaucer's  serious  poems  than  his 
merry;  because  the  language  of  mirth  is  apt  to 
be  the  langua^  of  manners,  and  therefore 
comparatively  figurative  ;  while  people  remain 
in  earnest  pretty  much  in  the  same  fashion  for 
centuries.  Take  a  common  colloquial  oath, 
and  see  how  it  has  changed  from  his  time  to 
ours.  When  a  man  says  *  Benedicite/  we  feel 


nothing  in  it — or  very  little.  It  lb  an  old  Latin 
or  Popish  form  of  speech :  we  think  '  God 
bless  me'  is  quite  another  matter.  This  is  a 
very  small  and  slight  illustration,  but  it  will 
easily  suggest  to  you  all  the  rest 

"  1  send  you  a  copy  of  the  first  iKirt  of  the 
*  Seer '  (from  Lovdon  Journal^  &c.),  because 
you  will  find]  some  characters  m  it  which  you 
might  like  to  use. 

"  Ever  faitlifully  yours, 

"  L.  H." 

"With  the  genial,  hospitable,  and  ever- 
kindly  Eobert  Bell  (author  of  "A  History 
of  liussia,"  editor  of  the  '^  Annotated 
Edition  of  the  English  Poets,"  and  for 
]nany  years  editor  of  the  Ilome  -W»r*), 
the  first  acquaintance  of  the  editor 
of  "  Chaucer  ^lodernized "  was  made 
through  Leigh  Hunt,  with  a  view  to 
his  co-operation  in  that  work.  All  the 
contributors,  previously  named,  were 
highly  qualified  for  tlie  undertaking, 
and  all  laboured  at  it  with  minute  care 
and  thoughtful  skill — more  especially 
Wordsworth,  who,  besides  his  moder- 
nization of  "  The  Cuckoo  and  the 
Nightingale,*'  revised,  almost  through- 
out, the  somewhat  lengthy  poem  of 
"  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  which  had 
been  done  by  another  hand.  Yet,  im 
consequence  of  the  principle  proposed 
by  the  editor,  and  accepted  by  all,  viz. 
that  tlie  icork  should  he  considered  as  hed 
done  hy  those  who  could  retain^  gracefully^ 
the  most  of  the  original — the  contest,  no 
less  than  the  labour  of  love  entailed 
upon  the  editor  by  the  philological  en- 
thusiasts, and  sincere  as  well  as  learned 
admirers  of  the  Father  of  English  Poetry, 
far  exceeded,  in  the  converse  sense,  hia 
most  sanguine  expectations.  "Whatever 
alterations  were  courteously  suggested, 
queries  made,  or  comparison  of  the  texts 
of  different  editions  proposed,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  fought  out  by  letters, 
or  marginal  and  foot-notes  all  over  the 
proofs.  Some  of  these  proofs  have  been 
preserved  as  curiosities  of  literature 
Even  when  a  proposed,  or  suggested 
alteration,  if  only  of  a  single  word,  was 
finally  accepted,  it  was  seldom  without 
a  preliminary  contest — all  in  the  best 
possible  feeling — all  showing  the  admir- 
able earnestness  of  the  great  Poet's  trana- 
lators — but  nevertheless  a  trying  con- 
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test  for  the  unfortunate  one  who  felt  it 
his  duty  to  tempt  his  fate  on  all  due,  or 
doubtful,  occasions.  As  a  slight  illustra- 
tion, which  is  not  unlikely  to  amuse  the 
reader,  here  are  a  few  scraps  taken  from 
a  single  note,  by  Kobert  Bell,  who  had 
modernized  Chaucer's  poem  of  "The 
Complaint  of  Mars  and  Venus." 

^^  My  dear  Horne, 

"  I  send  you  both  proofs.  My  reason  for 
asking  for  a  clean  proof  was  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  confusing  the  printers  by  the  numerous 
marks  and  references.  ...  I  have  adopted  the 
greater  part  of  your  alterations.  Wherever  I 
have  dinercd  from  you,  it  is  upon  mature  con- 
sideration and  after  a  due  balancing  of  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.  Your  *  sunrise/  in  v.  1, 
although  close  to  the  *  sun  uprist,*  is  not  (I 
think),  on  the  whole,  so  close  a  reflection  of  his 
meaning  as  my  own  line,  in  which  the  word 

*  upland '  gives  us  the  i)icture  complete.  Be- 
sides, *  sun '  comes  immediately  after.  In  verse 
7, 1  stand  up  for '  voluptuous  joys.'  Pray  let  it 
remain.  In  verse  8,  *  loving  compact '  is  not 
so  close  to  the  original  '  steven,'  which  literally 
means  an  appointment,  or  *  assignation ;'  be- 
sides, assignation  is  familiar.  But  if,  on  con- 
sideration, you  prefer  the  compact^  you  have  my 
assent  to  its  adoption.  .  . .  Verse  17  :  *  Corse' 
means,  in  one  sense,  body — but  in  another, 

*  course,'  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  obviously 
the  meaning  here.  Avoiding  the  light  by 
liaffling  turns,  creeping  and  mnning  in  the 
shade,  is  in  all  respects  better,  in  ray  opinion. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  this.  .  .  . 

"  Verse  22 :  Make  is  not  intended  for  *  being.' 
By  examining  the  other  passages  in  which  the 
singing  bird  uses  it,  you  will  find  it  means  mate, 
I  am  tolerably  certain  that  my  translation  is 
correct,  and  I  think  it  more  poetical. 

*  This  is  no  feigned  matter  that  I  t€ll, 
My  laily  is  the  very  spnng  and  well 
Of  boauty,  gentleness,  and  liberty: 
Her  rich  array,  a  coitly  miracle,*  &c. 

Mars,  V.  8. 

"Oh!  leave  the  *  miracle/  v.  5.  I  must 
plead  also  for  the  restoration  of  the  original 
line,  V.  9  I  have  brought  in  the  mom  in 
Chaucer's  own  words.  Thanks  for  calling  my 
attention  to  this.  L'Envoye:  You  are  right 
about  *  Granson '  fnot  grandson].  I  am  sorry 
yon  do  not  print  tne  stanais  with  the  indented 
lines.  I  have  restored  a  full  spelling  in  those 
cases  where  the  final  syllable  is  not  pronounced. 
I  am  afi-aid  I  have  given  you  a  world  of  trouble, 
but  I  have  saved  you  as  much  as  I  could  in 
my  j)roof,  wliich  is  now  completely  ready  to  be 
printed.  Mrs.  B.  read  your  *llcve*s  Tale,' 
and  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  it.  .  .  .  I  must  see  you  soon  to 
settle  about  the  next  volume. 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  R.  B." 

No.  131. — VOL.  xxu. 


And  all  this,  with  much  more  omitted, 
after  Bell  had  set  out  with  the  pleasing 
but  too  delusive  amenity,  that  he  "  had 
adopted"  the  greater  part  of  the  proposed 
alterations.  But  this  is  a  trifle  to  what 
occurred  with  the  proofs,  as  well  as 
manuscripts,  of  more  than  one  of  thd 
other  loving  translators  of  the  great  old 
Poet. 

At  this  period  Eobert  Bell  was  living 
in  a  fine  old-fashioned  house,  with  a 
large  garden,  some  six  miles  out  of 
London,  and  gave  a  cordial  standing 
invitation  to  his  friends  to  dine  there 
on  Sundays.  The  most  frequent  guests, 
that  is,  once  every  month  or  two, 
were  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Samuel  Lover, 
Laman  Blanchard,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Dr. 
Mayo,  Felix  Mendelssohn  (when  in 
London),  Fi-ank  Stone,  "  Father  Prout," 
several  artists  and  authors  whose 
names  do  not  occur  to  the  memory  at  this 
moment,  and  the  present  writer ;  occa- 
sionally also,  William  and  Mary  Howitt, 
Dion  Boucicault,  Dr.  South  wood  Smith, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Mrs.  Jameson. 

The  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Thackeray 
'(it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  some 
reasons  for  definitely  marking  the  indi- 
viduals in  this  case)  was  at  the  office 
of  the  Court  Journal,  then  edited  by  my 
admired  and  lamented  friend  Laman  I31an- 
chard.  Thackeray  was  seated  at  the 
editor's  desk.  **  Oh  !  thank  you  I "  ex- 
claimed Blanchard,  who  was  always  glad 
to  have  to  write  as  little  himself  as 
possible :  "what  are  you  writing  there?" 
**  I  don't  call  it  writing,"  said  Thackeray, 
without  looking  up,  "so  much  as  squirt- 
ing a  little  warm  water  down  a  page  of 
your  journal."  This  compliment  to  his 
courtly  readers  delighted  Blanchard  more 
than  it  would  have  done  most  editors 
of  a  fashionable  journal.  An  amusingly 
characteristic  anecdote  claims  a  few 
words  at  this  moment.  Blanchard  told 
me  that  he  once  asked  Colburn  if  he 
liked  his  last  article  in  the  New  Monthly  ? 
"Like  it  I  well,  of  course,  I  should  have 
liked  it."  Kot  quite  understanding  this 
equivocal  compliment,  Blanchard  again 
made  the  inquiry,  "You  see,"  said 
Colburn,  with  a  grave  business-look, 
"  when  a  new  contributor  sends  us  any* 
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thing,  I  examine  ereiy  page  and  part  of 
it — to  find  if  it's  weighty  you  know ;  and 
I  do  thisy  leas  and  less,  till  I  can  trust 
Viini ;  and  then  I  never  read  him  again. 
Now,  in  your  caso,  I  assure  you  I  never 
read  a  word  you  write,  and  never  intend 
to  do  so." 

Some  time  after  this — the  length  of 
the  interval  is  forgotten — a  certain 
biographical  and  critical  work  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  several  hands  of  eminent 
writers  were  engaged,  the  editor  agree- 
ing to  "  stand  firo  "  for  the  anonymous 
brigade.  This  work  was  reviewed  at 
some  length  in  the  Mommg  Chronicle  by 
Mr.  Thackeray,  then  only  known  to  the 
public  under  the  incongruous  pseudo- 
nym of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh.  In 
his  critique,  obviously  written  in  a 
haK-cynical,  half-ruUicking,  Eoyster- 
D oyster  mood,  he  indulged  in  a  variety 
of  self- contradictory  observations,  and 
not  a  few  intended  personaHties,  though 
really  wide  of  the  mark,  as  they  happened 
to  be  in  no  one  respect  applicable.  He 
selected  several  sentences  of  profound 
or  graphic  criticism  (little  suspecting 
that  they  chanced  to  be  written  by  most 
admired  authors),  and  gibbeted  them  as 
unintelligible  follies;  made  a  broad 
sign-board  caricature  of  the  editor,  as  a 
denizen  of  tlie  city  who  had  got  out  of 
his  depth ;  dressed  him  in  an  imaginary 
suit  of  tlie  vulgarest  taste,  including  a 
"waistcoat,  s]>lendid  in  the  way  of  deco- 
ration," purchased  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bow  Bells,  &c. ;  and  concluded,  in  the 
most  astonishing  manner,  with  the  easy 
inconsistency  of  declaring  that  the 
editor,  on  the  whole,  was  "never  un- 
generous or  unmanly,"  that  "his  sym- 
pathies were  honourable  and  well 
placed,"  and  that  "  he  told  the  truth  as 
far  as  he  knew  it."  In  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  work,  an  introduction  was 
written  in  which  thanks  were  duly  ren- 
dered to  some  reviewers,  and  unfair 
attacks  answered.  Now,  a  gentle- 
man of  six  feet  two,  and  bulky  form, 
with  a  large  camus  nose,  and  great 
round-glassed  spectacles,  should  have 
been  one  of  the  last  to  venture  upon 
•nciful  ])er8onalitie8.  In  reply,  his  in- 
eonsistencies  were  simply  displayed ;  he 


was  informed  that  the  editor  had  known 
much  more  of  the  broiling  sun  of  Mezieo- 
and  the  thunders  of  the  Gidf  of  Floiida, 
than  of  London  mud,  or  the  chimes  oT 
Bow  Bells,  and  that  if  Mr.  Titmazsh 
really  were  engaged  to  play  the  part  of 
Adonis  in  the  Morniiuj  Chrtniide^  it 
would  be  nothing  but  a  pleasure  to  wit- 
ness such  a  performance.  But  with 
regard  to  his  final  remark  as  to  honour- 
able sympathies  and  love  of  truth,  if 
Mr.  Titmarsh  sincerely  meant  that,  the 
editor  would  be  happy  to  shake  hands 
with  him  iu  public  or  private.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  appeared,  the  editor 
happened  to  meet  Thackeray  at  the 
Royal  Society.  He  immediately  came 
fon^ard,  and  in  the  most  courteous  and 
kindly  manner  extended  his  hand,  saying. 
"Mr.  Home,  will  you  allow  me  to  take 
your  hand?"  This  was  the  feeling  and 
act  of  a  true  gentleman,  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  record  it.  Of  course  we 
were  friends  from  that  day.  But  all 
such  personalities  have  since  been  Tery 
properly  banished  from  the  superior 
organs  of  literature,  and  seem  to  be  not 
readily  tolerated  in  the  humbler  walks. 

"  Are  you  a  writer  of  *  moods'  %  "  said 
Bell  one  day  to  Thackeray.  "Yes, 
assuredly,"  was  the  answer;  "and  often 
not  in  the  best  moods."  "  Then,  some- 
times you  can't  write  at  all  ?"  "  Of  course 
not;  or  not  iit  to  be  read."  "That's 
strange,"  said  Bell.  "Now,  I  can  take 
out  my  watch — lay  it  do>vn  upon  the 
table — and  write,  within  a  lino  or  two, 
the  same  quantity  in  the  same  given 
time." 

Thackeray  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  old  garden  -  mansion  when  Bell 
lived  there,  and  would  go  on  pleasantly 
for  hours,  talking  and  nuiking  sketches 
in  an  album.  Some  of  tliese  were 
richly  humorous,  and  accom])anied  by 
scrai)s  of  j)rose  or  verso.  This  was 
before  Thackeray  had  jmhlished  the 
work  which  at  once  raistd  him  to  his 
well-deserved  eminence,  viz.  "Vanity 
Fair."  He  himself  has  related  how  thia 
masterpiece  of  modem  novel-writing  was 
refused  in  the  first  instance,  both  by 
magazines,  and  as  a  substantive  work; 
but  it  was    reserved  for  Mr.   KenVs 
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"Footprints  on  the  Koad"  to  make  it 
more  recently  known  that  he  had  also 
offered  himself  as  an  artist,  to  furnish 
sketches  as  illustrations  for  a  popular 
author's  stories,  which  had  been  very 
promptly  declined.  Bell  used  to  take  the 
utmost  deUght  in  seeing  him  make  these 
fanciful  sketches.  The  drawing-room 
was  very  large,  and  in  winter  there 
was  a  great  log-fire.  It  chanced  on 
a  certain  evening  that  the  lamp  sud- 
denly went  out,  so  that  the  back  part 
of  the  room  was  thrown  into  shadow; 
and  there  stood  those  huge  figures — one 
upwards  of  six  feet  two,  and  bulky  in 
proportion, — the  other  (Bell)  being  at 
least  six  feet  four,  stalwart  and  gaunt 
— with  the  large  log-fire  at  steady  red 
heat  in  front  of  them,  and  their  great 
shoulders  and  backs  in  dark  shade.  It 
suggested  to  the  imagination  a  scene  of 
giants  in  a  forest,  holding  high  con- 
ference, or  of  the  meeting  between  the 
Chancellor,  "  tower-heavy  Turketull," 
and  "Gorm"  the  Scandinavian  sea- 
king,  in  the  fine  chronicle  play  of 
"Athelstan."  What  a  pity  that  Bell's 
amiable,  and  not  unfrequently  "  in- 
spired'*  visitor,  Mendelssohn,  did  not 
chance  to  be  at  the  pianoforte  that  even- 
ing !  He  would  certainly  have  impro- 
vised some  wonderful  symphony  on  the 
occasion. 

The  last  touch  has  just  been  given 
to  the  foregoing  picture,  when  the  sud- 
den news  of  the  departure  of  an 
early  friend  on  his  final  journey,  con- 
fuses the  eye-sight  with  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  reads  the  words  aright.  "No 
portrait  shall,  at  present,  be  attempted, 
and  all  memoirs  must  be  postponed  to 
a  time  when  one  can  more  steadily  ap- 
proach the  subject,  and  more  clearly 
recall  the  many  genial  and  admirable 
characteristics  of  the  private  life  of 
Charles  Dickens.  One  brief  anecdote 
is  all  that  shall  now  be  offered. 

AYhen  Household  Words  first  started, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the 
present  writer  had  a  room  appropri- 
ated to  him,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  the  house  where 


Household  Words,  and  some  chronicle 
or  record  connected  with  that  periodical^ 
were  published.  There  we  read  news- 
papers, wrote  private  notes,  gossiped 
about  Corelli  and  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
de  omnibus  rebus,  &c.,  and  should  have 
done  special  work,  but  somehow,  ex- 
cepting the  correction  of  proofs,  this 
genersdly  happened  to  be  done  else- 
where. At  that  early  date  of  the  periodi- 
cal, the  only  regular  staff-contributors 
of  original  articles,  were  Mr.  Dickens, 
the  acting  editor,  and  myself ;  and,  now 
and  then,  an  article  was  jointly  written. 
One  day  Mr.  Dickens  proposed  to  me  a 
paper  on  "Chatham  Dockyard."  Being 
much  taken  with  the  subject,  a  day  was 
at  once  fixed  upon,  and  we  went  down 
early  to  have  the  day  before  us — ^^din- 
ner  being  ordered  for  the  hour  by  which 
it  was  considered  that  our  observations 
and  notes  could  be  completed.  "Now," 
said  Mr.  Dickens,  "this  article  will 
naturally  divide  itself  into  two  parts, 
which  we  can  afterwards  dovetail  to- 
gether, viz.  the  works  of  the  dock- 
yard, and  the  fortifications  and  country 
scenery  round  about  Which  will  you 
take  1"  I  at  once  replied,  that  the  works 
of  the  dockyard  seemed  to  me  the  most 
promising.  He  smiled,  and  said,  "  Then 
we'll  meet  here  again  at  a  quarter  to 
five.  I'm  glad  you  make  that  choice, 
for  this  is  a  sort  of  native  place  of  mine. 
I  was  a  school-boy  here,  and  have  juve- 
nile memories  and  associations  all 
round  the  country  outskirts."  The 
kindness  and  good  nature,  even  more 
than  the  readiness  for  any  kind  of  work, 
need  no  comment.  How  few  literary^ 
men — how  very  few — would  have  sup- 
pressed a  strong  personal  feeling  on  such 
an  occasion,  before  the  choice  was  made. 
But  while  the  long  life  of  continuous^ 
literary  work  will  show  so  very  few 
objectionable  things,  there  will  remain 
a  large  store  of  kindly  acts,  to  be,  from 
time  to  time,  recorded.  To  the  joint 
article  in  question,  Mr.  Dickens  gave 
the  title  of  "One  man  in  a  Dockyard,'* 
— ^thus  again  ainkixig  hii  own  personality 
in  the  matter. 
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Thk  new  and  formidable  gun  to  whicli 
the  French  have  given  the  above  name, 
and  from  which  they  anticipate  such 
great  results,  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  concentrating  a  rapid  lire  of 
small  projectiles,  from  a  group  of  rifled 
barrels,  upon  any  point  against  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  produce  a  maximum 
of  effect. 

The  word  mitraille  signifies  "  grape- 
shot,"  or  projectiles  discharged  in  mass 
from  a  piece  of  artillery.  Thus,  our 
Shrapnel  shells  were  termed  by  the 
French  obus-d -mitraille;  hence  the 
name  of  the  weapon  which  we  propose 
to  describe.  The  Mitrailleuse  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  small  field-gun  on 
the  breech- loading  system ;  but  the  face 
of  the  piece  presents  a  number  of  open- 
ings (37),  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
hexagon ;  they  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  gun,  and  are  grooved  as  a  rifle  barrel 
would  be.  Those  barrels  are  of  steel 
surrounded  by  a  wrought-iron  cylinder, 
the  whole  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  solid  cylinder  perforated  as  described. 
From  the  breech  end  of  the  gun  two 
iron  cheeks  extend  backwards  towards 
the  trail ;  they  are  fixed  right  and  left  of 
the  gun,  parallel  to  each  other.  Between 
them  works  the  apparatus  for  loading 
and  discharging  the  barrels,  a  horizontal 
motion  being  imparted  to  it  by  a 
movable  l»»ver,  which,  being  raised, 
causes  it  to  slide  backwards,  and,  on 
being  depressed,  returns  it  forwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  openings  to  the 
barrels.  The  above  apparatus  consists 
of  a  gun-metal  block  containing  the 
mechanism  for  igniting  the  cartridges, 
which  is  eflected  by  the  impact  of 
striking  pins  similar  to  those  used  for 
firing  the  ammunition  of  the  Snider 
rifle,  and  to  the  front  of  this  "block" 
are  attached  the  cartridges,  which  are 
disposed  in  a  metal  plate,  perforated 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  so  as  to  cor- 


respond precisely  with  the  openings  to 
the  barrels.  These  "  cartridge- plates," 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  are 
guided  in  and  out  of  their  place  in  front 
of  the  block  by  flanges  fastened  on  each 
of  its  sides ;  a  handle  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  plate  enables  this  operation  to  be 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  lock,  or  discharging  arrangement, 
is  contained  in  the  block,  nothing  being 
visible  from  the  outside  but  the  points 
of  the  striking-pins.  When  the  piece 
is  loaded,  the  upward  movement  of  a 
lever  fixed  on  the  right-liand  side  of 
the  block  causes  a  metal  slide  to  de- 
scend, releasing  in  succession  a  series  of 
spiral  springs  placed  behind  the  striking- 
pins,  which  are  thus  ftjrced  smart fy 
against  the  detonating  caps  in  the  base 
of  the  cartridge,  and  the  barrels  are 
discharged.  The  lever  at  the  end  of  tho 
block  is  then  lowei*ed,  causing  it  to  slide 
back,  and  the  cartridge-plate  with  ihe 
empty  cases  is  returned  to  the  loading 
position,  ready  for  removal.  To  provide 
for  the  simultaneous  fixing  of  the  car- 
tridges in  their  places  in  the  cartridge- 
plate,  they  are  cairied  ready  titted  in 
boxes  divided  into  compartments  cor- 
responding in  form  and  in  disposition 
with  the  barrels  of  the  piece.  The  car- 
tridge-plate being  slipped  over  the  boxes, 
the  latter  are  reversed,  when  all  the  car- 
tridges fall  at  once  into  their  places  in 
the  plate;  the  projecting  brass  rims  on 
the  base  of  the  cartridges  fit  into  cori-e- 
sponding  grooves  cut  round  each  hole  of 
the  plates,  and  thus  are  retained  in  their 
respective  places.  The  aUivo  ingenious 
contrivances  are  important,  as  the  ra]ud 
service  of  the  gun  could  not  be  carried 
on  had  each  of  the  thirty-seven  cartrid''GS 
to  be  placed  by  hand  in  the  plate.     • 

The  cartridges,  which  are  very  similar 
in  appearance  and  make  to  the  Boxer 
Snider  ammunition,  are  upon  the  cen- 
tral-fire principle,  the  sheet  brass  case 
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being,  however,  more  solid.  The  cart- 
ridge weighs  2  oz. ;  the  bullet  1  oz. 
The  gun  (which  weighs  about  3 J  cwt.) 
is  pivoted  on  a  pin  at  the  distance  of  the 
trunnions,  and  a  handle  on  the  left  of  the 
gun  imparts  motion  to  an  endless  screw 
passing  under  the  breech  arrangement ; 
on  turning  this  handle  the  gun  traverses 
as  required,  and  thus  the  fire  from  the 
barrels  (which  may  be  given  simul- 
taneously or  in  succession)  can  be  dis- 
tributed along  a  line  of  men,  or  fired  in 
mass  into  a  column.  Elevation  is  given 
in  the  same  way  as  in  an  ordinary  rifle, 
by  a  graduated  sight  raised  and  lowered 
as  the  Snider  rifle-sight. 

The  axletree  boxes  contain  cartridge- 
plates  ready  loaded,  securely  fixed  so  as 
to  avoid  danger  from  the  motion  of 
travelling ;  the  limbers  contain  packages 
of  cartridges,  tools,  <fec.,  and  fixed  be- 
tween tliem  is  an  instrument  having 
punches  attached  to  a  plate,  and  worked 
by  a  lever- handle.  The  punches  are 
ec^ual  in  number  and  similarly  disposed 
to  the  holes  in  the  cartridge-plates.  This 
instrument  is  used  for  removing  the  ex- 
pended cartridge-cases  from  the  plates 
previous  to  reloading  them. 

The  operation  of  loading  and  firing 
becomes  very  simple,  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  contrivances  above  described. 
The  lover  at  the  end  of  the  breech 
apparatus  is  raised,  and  the  breech-block 
being  thus  drawn  back,  a  filled  cartridge- 
plate  is  dropped  into  its  place,  which  is 
then  moved  forward,  and  the  cartridges 
pressed  home  into  the  barrels  by  de- 
pressing the  lever  as  far  as  possible. 
The  side  lever  is  then  raised,  causing 
the  striking-pins  to  act  on  the  deto- 
nating caps  at  the  base  of  the  cartridges, 
and  the  thirty-seven  barrels  are  fired. 
The  end  lever  again  is  raised,  the  cart- 
ridge-plate, with  the  expended  cases,  is 
removed,  a  filled  one  is  inserted,  and 
the  operation  is  repeated.  One  man 
could  thus  keep  up  a  tolerably  rapid 
fire  so  long  as  the  supply  of  filled  cart- 
ridge-plates is  at  hand.  To  remove  the 
old  cases  and  refill  the  plates  requires 
assistance,  and  three  or  four  men  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  a  rapid  fire 
for  a  considerable  time. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Mitrailleuse  can 
be  loaded  and  fired  ten  times  in  a 
minute,  discharging  370  rifled  bullets 
in  that  time,  which  are  said  to  be 
effiective  up  to  1,500  or  1,600  yards. 
The  point-blank  range  is  450  or  500 
yards.  Messrs.  Christophe  and  Mon- 
tigny,  the  patentees  of  the  Mitrailleuse, 
affirm  that  680  projectiles  per  minute 
can  be  fired  from  their  gun ;  this  would 
give  about  eighteen  discharges  per 
minute — a  number  which  would  appear 
excessive,  and  their  estimate  is  certainly 
not  borne  out  by  the  practice  of  our 
artillery  at  Shoeburyness,  where,  as  yet, 
the  maximum  rapidity  obtained  was 
three  cartridge-plates  in  one  minute,  or 
111  cartridges  fired  in  that  time  :  much 
of  the  delay  arose  from  a  disturbing 
cause  which  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after. 

With  reference  to  the  advantageous 
employment  of  the  Mitrailleuse,  very 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  held,  and 
contradictory  reports  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  special  committees  of  con- 
tinental Powers.     For  it  is  an  error  (as 
the  French  soldiers  have  already  dis- 
covered to  their  cost)  to  suppose  that 
this  engine  of  war  is  exclusively  known 
to  and  used  by  the  armies  of  France. 
!Messi-s.   Montigny  and  Christophe,  the 
patentees,  are  a  Brussels  firm,  who  have 
supplied  the  Mitrailleuse  to  all  purchasers. 
Experiments  are  known  to  have  been 
made  with  the  gun  in  presence  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  during  the  summer  of 
last  year ;  and  it  is  rumoured  that  the 
reports  of  the  Prussian  artillery  officers 
were   in  some  degree  unfavourable  to 
the  weapon,  and  that  the  determination 
arrived  at  was  against  its  employment  in 
the  armies  of  Germany.    The  Emperor's 
telegrams,  however,  mention  that  Prus- 
sian Mitrailleuses  have  been  used  against 
his  troops  with  telling  effect.     In  the 
earlier  specimens  of  the  Mitrailleuse  the 
barrels  were  disposed  singly,   and  re- 
volved in  a  frame  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  American  "Gatling  gun:"  the 
result  was  unsteadiness  in  the  piece,  and 
consequently    diminished    accuracy   of 
fire.     In  the  gun  above   described,  in 
which  the  solid  duster  of  barrels  remains 
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fixed,  no  such  cause  of  disturbonco  can 
arise;  and  as  there  is  no  recoil,  even 
-when  all  the  barrels  are  discharged 
together,  the  marksman  may  keep  his 
eye  close  to  the  tights,  and  by  the  side 
traversing  wheel  and  elevating  screw 
correct  his  aim,  both  for  direction  and 
for  elevation,  at  every  shot.  This  form 
is  evidently  a  great  improvement  on 
the  revolving  pattern,  and  may  possibly 
have  determined  its  adoption  by  the 
Prussian  army  authorities.  The  battle 
of  Woerth  gave  several  French  ^fitrail- 
leuses  to  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  will  not  delay  employing  them 
against  their  former  owners  should  lie 
have  received  practical  experience  of 
their  advantage  in  the  field. 

The  Mitrailleuse  question  hasat  length 
been  taken  up  by  our  own  War  Depart- 
ment, and  experiments  commenced  with 
one  at  Shoeburj-ness  on  the  11th  August 
last.  The  series  of  trials  is  intended  to 
obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  gun  itself,  as  well  as 
to  compare  the  effects  of  its  fire  with 
that  of  the  service  breech  -  loading 
12-pounder  Armstrong  gun,  and  the 
t)-pounder  rifled  muzzle-loading  bronze 
^n,  lately  approved  for  service  in  India. 
The  excellent  results  obtained  with  the 
latter  render  it  more  than  probable  that 
it  will  also  be  adopted  as  the  service 
gun  for  home  purposes,  while  the  present 
most  ingenious  but  too  complicated 
Armstrong  breech-loader  will  be  reckoned 
Among  the  guns  of  the  past. 

The  Mitrailleuse  used  on  the  present 
occasion  was  constructed  by  the  firm  of 
Christophe  and  Montigny,  of  Brussels, 
and  is  fitted  with  the  recent  improve- 
ments proposed  by  Major  Fosberry, 
V.C.,  the  chief  of  wliich  consists  in  the 
substitution  of  the  lever  at  the  end  of 
the  block  for  the  winch  previously  used 
to  draw  the  former  backwards  and 
iorwards. 

The  gun  was  fixed  upon  a  6-pounder 
gun-carriage  altered  to  suit  its  shape  and 
fittings :  this  carriage  would  be  much 
more  clumsy  and  heavy  than  need  be 
for  conveying  the  Mitrailleuse,  with  its 
3j-  cwt.  of  metal.  Ammunition  boxes 
on  each  axle-tree  contain,  the  one  four, 


the  other  six  filled  cartridge-platea  ready 
to  hand  for  loading  :  while  the  loading 
boxes,  already  described,  stand  ready  at 
the  limber  to  supply  their  thirty-seyen 
cartridges  to  replace  those  already  ex- 
pended. 

It  is  advisable  at  the  outset  to  Tefer 
to  the  most  serious  drawback  which  was 
found  to  attend  the  working  of  the 
Mitrailleuse.  It  arose  from  the  empty 
sheet  brass  cases  sticking  in  the  bores 
of  the  rifles  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
empty  cartridges.  The  force  used  in 
drawing  back  the  plate  in  many 
instances  wrenched  off  tho  brass  disc 
at  the  base  of  the  cartridge,  leaving  be- 
hind the  case  itself.  No  instrument 
for  withdrawing  these  obstructions  had 
been  provided,  and  conse«j[iiently,  when 
a  barrel  had  become  choked,  much  time 
was  lost  in  picking  out  the  fragments. 
In  keeping  up  a  rapid  fire  it  is  obvious 
that  the  best  way  of  overcoming  this 
serious  difficulty  is  by  withdrawing  the 
cartridge  from  the  hole  in  the  plate 
which  corresponds  with  the  clogged 
barrel ;  but  this  occasions  delay,  as 
ci^unting  the  barrels  and  selecting  the 
right  cartridge  requires  a  cool  head,  and 
consumes  valuable  time.  If  a  niiscalcn- 
lation  is  made,  and  it  is  attempted  to 
thrust  a  new  cartridge  into  the  ob- 
stracted  barrel,  the  cartridge  is  crushed 
up,  and  the  plate  cannot  be  forced  home; 
it  must  then  be  taken  out  of  its  place 
and  the  crushed  cartridge  removed  from 
it.  All  these  obstructions  waste  time, 
an  invaluable  element  in  the  efifective 
use  of  artillery.  The  remedy  for  this 
great  evil  is  evidently  an  improved  cart- 
ridge made  of  one  solid  piece  of  metal, 
sufficiently  strong  to  yield  without  tear- 
ing to  the  force  employed  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  barrel :  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  such  cartridges  can  be 
easily  constructed.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, an  instrument  for  clearing  the 
barrels  should  always  be  at  hand. 

The  following  is  a  rhuTni  of  the  Shoe- 
buryness  experiments,  so  far  as  thej 
have  yet  gone : — ^The  conditions  were 
that  a  line  of  thirty  9-foot  targets, 
representing  the  outlines  of  150  infeoitzy 
and  90  cavalry  soldiers,  should  be  fired 
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at  from  ranges  of  800,  600,  400,  and 
300  yards.  That  the  same  number  of 
minutes  (two)  should  be  allowed  to  each 
nature  of  gun,  worked  with  all  the 
rapidity  which  the  most  skilful  officers 
and  men  can  attain.  The  guns  to  be 
the  9-pounder  bronze  muzzle-loader,  the 
12-pounder  Armstrong  breech-loader, 
and  the  Montigny  Mitrailleuse  with  the 
Fosberry  improvements. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  every  round  from  each  nature  of 
gun  here  being  given ;  it  must  suffice  to 
mention  briefly  the  general  results  of  the 
practice.  At  800  yards  the  Mitrailleuse 
gave,  for  first  round,  110  hits  out  of  222 
bullets  discharged  in  two  minutes : 
second  round,  182  bullets,  154  hits; 
time,  two  minutes.  At  GOO  yards,  222 
bullets,  127  hits;  time,  two  minutes 
{sixteen  caridges  not  fired).  At  300 
yards,  815  bullets,  171  hits;  time,  two 
minutes.  This  ended  the  first  day*s 
practice  with  the  Mitrailleuse. 

On  the  second  day  the  following  re- 
sults were  attained  at  400  yards :  222 
bullets  fired,  hits  179;  time,  two  minutes. 

The  trials  against  time  ended  here; 
those  fired  with  greater  deliberation 
resulted  as  follows. 

^Mitrailleuse  at  400  yards :  185  bullets 
fired, hits  177;  time,  3'  56" — representing 
on  the  targets  83  cavalry  or  74  infantry 
<;asualties.^  At  300  yards  :  185  bullets 
fired,  hits  173  ;  time,  2'  54" — 92  cavalry 
or  84  infantry  casualties.  At  800  yards : 
185  bullets  fired,  106  hits;  time,  1'  44" 
— 41  cavalry  or  45  infantry  casualties. 

The  results  deduced  from  the  series 
of  experiments  with  the  guns  which 
followed   the  above  were,  firstly,  that 

^  The  excess  of  "hits"  over  **casualtie8" 
is  made  ap  of  those  projectiles  which  strike 
portions  of  the  targets  not  painted  with  the 
ngure  of  a  soldier. 


the  Mitrailleuse  gave  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  effective  hits  out  of  the 
total  of  projectiles  expended ;  secondly, 
that  the  effects  of  the  common  case 
from  the  field-guns  were  rather  greater 
than  those  obtained  from  the  Mitrailleuse, 
owing  to  the  superior  rapidity  with, 
which  they  can  be  fired,  but  that  the 
quantity  of  ammunition  expended  to 
obtain  these  results  was  vastly  in  excess 
of  that  fired  from  the  Mitrailleuse; 
thirdly,  that  the  labour  of  the  gunners 
at  the  field-guns  was  far  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  men  working  the 
^litrailleuse  ;  and,  fourthly,  that  the 
difficulties  and  delays  arising  from  the 
cartridge-cases  remaining  in  the  barrels 
are,  at  present,  a  very  serious  drawback 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  piece. 

Xo  positive  information  has  as  yet 
been  obtained  relative  to  the  effects  of 
the  Mitrailleuse  in  the  great  contest  now 
raging,  for  it  is  impossible  to  accept  as 
undoubted  facts  the  coloured  reports  of 
either  belligerent ;  but  the  condusionB 
to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments,  so  fur 
as  they  have  gone,  do  not  assign  to  the 
Mitrailleuse  by  any  means  so  high  a  place 
in  the  opinion  of  our  experimental  officers 
as  the  French  War  Office  authorities  have 
so  boastfully  claimed  for  it ;  but  that  it 
is  nevertheless  a  formidable  weapon  capa- 
ble of  further  development,  and  which 
may  hereafter  find  a  place  among  our 
artillery  equipments  for  special  services; 
such,  for  instance,  as  to  furnish  a  close 
and  concentrated  flanking  fire  for  the 
defence  of  a  ditch,  or  of  an  approacb, 
or  to  accompany  cavalry  in  rapid  move- 
ments. After  all,  the  crucial  test  is 
that  of  real  warfare,  and  the  rejection 
or  final  adoption  of  the  Mitrailleuse  may 
well  be  determined  for  us  by  the  coarse 
taken  in  respect  to  it  by  the  French 
and  Prussian  Governments. 
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It  is  reported  that  not  long  since  three 
well-known  Liberal  members  of  Parlia- 
ment sat  up  together  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  momiug  discussing  the  future  of  the 
party  to  which  they  belonged.  After 
six  hours  of  talk  they  confessed  them- 
selves quite  unable  to  see  what  work 
would  be  left  for  the  Liberal  party  after 
once  the  Land  Bill  and  the  Education 
Bill  were  disposed  of.  "  Now  that  the 
Reform  question  is  settled,"  said  one, 
"and  Church-rates  abolished,  and  the 
University  Tests  Bill  and  Ballot  as  good 
as  passed,  there  are  no  more  English 
questions."  In  fact,  the  prevalent  feel- 
ing was  that  by  the  year  after  next 
the  British  Constitution  would  be  so 
ideally  perfect,  that  the  raison  cTetre  of 
the  Liberal  party  would  be  destroyed, 
and  that  the  great  political  firm,  which 
had  so  long  and  so  proudly  exhibited 
the  placard  of  "Repairs  neatly  executed," 
would  have  to  retire  from  business. 

If  these  gentlemen  had  looked  over 
the  pages  of  Dod's  Parliamentary  Com- 
panion, perhaps  it  might  have  occurred 
to  them  that  there  are  a  few  incongrui- 
ties in  our  representative  system,  and  that 
the  Liberal  party  might  occupy  itself  in 
repairing  some  of  the  weak  places  in 
this  much-neglected  part  of  the  consti- 
tutional machinery.  It  might,  for  in- 
stance, be  observed  that  one  member  is 
returned  to  Parliament  by  the  suffrages 
of  69  electors,  whilst  in  another  place 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  polled  10,824 
votes.  Surely  some  little  occupation 
might  be  found  for  the  Liberal  party  in 
remedying  this  state  of  things.  It  may 
be  too  much  to  expect  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  obtain  an  equal 
amount  of  electoral  power  for  each 
voter;  but  that  a  voter  in  one  place 
should  have  132  times  more  electoral 
]K)wer  than   a  voter  in  another  place 


is  an  absurd  violation  of  all  principles' 
of  representation.  At  the  general  election 
of  1868,  Mr.  Dalgleish,  the  member  for 
Glasgow,  polled  18,292  votes;  Mr. 
Dawson  Darner,  at  Portarlington,  polled 
69  votes.  There  are  three  members  for 
Glasgow,  but  each  elector  has  only  two 
votes.  There  is  one  member  for  Portar- 
lington;  therefore  the  amount  of  re- 
presentation possessed  by  each  of  Mr. 
Dalgleish's  supporters  may  be  indicated 
by  siVff,  and  that  of  each  of  Mr.  Dawson 
Darner's  supporters  by  ■^.  In  other 
words,  it  may  be  stated  roughly  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Portarlington  have 
132  times  as  much  representation  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow. 

These  are  of  course  the  most  extreme 
cases;  but  if  the  comparison  is  made 
wider,  the  result  is  almost  equally  start- 
ling.  At  the  general  election  of  1868, 

Ten  successful  candidates  in  various  places 
polled  159,650  votes. 

Ten  snccessful  candidates  in  other  places 
polled  1,873  votes. 

Ten  unsuccessful  candidates  in  various  places 
polled  83,217  votes. 

Such  figures  as  these  require  no  com- 
ment; gross  as  is  the  absurdity  they 
reveal  in  our  representative  system,  no 
legislative  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  remedy  it,  except  by  disfranchising 
a  few  of  the  very  smallest  constituen- 
cies— a  mode  of  attack  which  leaves 
altogether  untouched  the  most  formi- 
dable part  of  the  difficulty.  It  may  be 
readily  conceded  that  the  1,873  electors 
who  have  returned  ten  members  to  the 
present  House  of  Commons  possess 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  representa- 
tion ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  a  due  amount  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  83,217  electors  who 
voted  for  ten  unsuccessful  candidates. 
There  has  been  great  exception  taken  by 
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the  Manchester  school  of  Liberals  at  the 
idea  of  representing  minorities ;  but  it 
is  minority  representation  with  a  ven- 
geance to  give  ton  members  to  1,873 
voters,  and  to  withhold  all  representation 
from  83,217.  The  Chartists  proposed 
a  partial  remedy  for  the  inequalities 
of  the  present  representative  system  by 
making  "  equal  electoral  districts  "  one 
of  the  points  of  the  Charter.  This 
scheme  was  also  advocated  by  Mr.  Cob- 
den  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  shown  that 
though  the  division  of  the  country  into 
equal  electoral  districts,  each  returning 
one  member,  would  remove  some  of  the 
most  glaring  defects  of  the  present 
system,  it  would  not  touch  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  representation  for  local 
minorities.  For  instance,  Manchester 
might  bo  divided  into  ten  districts,  each 
containing  3,000  voters,  and  each  district 
returning  one  member.  It  niight  happen 
that  in  each  of  these  districts  the  Con- 
servatives were  a  considerable  minority; 
in  this  case,  though  forming  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  voters 
in  Manchester,  they  would  be  deprived 
of  all  representation,  because  in  each 
particular  district  they  happened  to 
be  in  a  minority.  Assuming  the  number 
of  voters  in  Manchester  to  be  30,000, 
of  whom  17,000  were  Liberals,  and 
13,000  Conservatives,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  that  all  the  members  returned 
by  the  ten  equal  electoral  districts 
would  be  Liberals ;  the  Conservatives 
being  outnumbered  in  every  district  by 
an  average  majority  of  400.  !N'ow,  in 
this  case,  the  13,000  Conservatives  are 
quite  unrepresented,  and  the  ten  mem- 
bers, who  are  sent  to  Parliament  to 
represent  the  electors  of  Manchester,  do 
not  represent  as  many  as  three-fifths 
of  them.  A  perfect  representative  system 
would  ensure  a  proportional  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  of  the  electors  of 
Manchester,  and  would  not  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  part  of  the  constituency 
obtaining  the  whole  of  the  representa- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  said  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  invent  any 
system  of  returning  members  to  Parb'a- 
ment  which  would  not  be  liable  to 
accidental  imperfections;  that  it  is  veij 


unlikely  the  proportion  of  Liberals  to 
Conservatives  would  be  so  nearly  similar 
in  all  the  districts  as  to  leave  all 
the  representation  to  one  party;  and 
besides,  even  if  this  were  so,  and  if 
the  Conservatives  were  beaten  in  every 
district  in  Manchester,  they  might  be 
consoled  by  the  reflection  that  the  Con- 
servatives had  been  victorious  in  all  the 
districts'  of  Liverpool.  They  are  told  to 
be  content,  since,  though  they  are  under- 
represented  in  Manchester,  some  othex 
persons  are  over-represented  in  Liver- 
pool. Lindley  Murray  says  :  "Two 
negatives  in  English  destroy  one  another, 
and  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative." 
This  line  of  argument  just  described 
seems  to  assume  that  "  two  injustices, 
in  England,  destroy  one  another,  and  are 
equivalent  to  justice."  The  idea  of  the 
minority  in  one  place  being  represented 
by  the  majority  in  another  place  is  Ci6r- 
tainly  ingenious,  but  it  overlooks  the  fact 
of  there  being  any  differences  between 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 
There  are  Liberals  and  Liberals,  and  it 
was  probably  no  source  of  consolation, 
to  Mr.  Mill's  supporters  in  Westminster 
to  know  that  in  Marylebone  Mr.  Harvey 
Lewis  had  been  returned  by  a  trium- 
phant majority. 

The  whole  question  of  what  is  some- 
times called  minority  representation 
seems  to  turn  on  the  point  whether 
members  are  sent  to  Parliament  to 
represent  persons  or  places — human 
beings,  or  bricks  and  mortar.  It  is 
said  that  popular  phraseology  favours 
the  latter  view ;  but  surely  when  the 
member  for  Manchester  or  Newcastle 
is  spoken  o^  it  is  only  a  short  way  of 
saying  the  member  for  the  electors  of 
Manchester  or  ITewcastle.  If  this  is 
the  case,  and  if  members  of  Parliament 
are  returned  to  represent  the  inha- 
bitants of  certain  places,  a  plan  of 
returning  these  members  should  be 
adopted  which  will  ensure  the  repre- 
sentation of  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  electors.  If  the  place  returns  four 
members,  and  the  Liberals  in  the  con- 
stituency, as  compared  with  the  Con- 
servatives, are  as  three  to  one,  then 
three  Liberal  members  should  be  retained 
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to  one  Conservative.  Supposing  some- 
thing like  this  actually  to  have  taken 
place,  as  at  the  last  general  election  in 
the  city  of  London,  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  electors  are 
represented  in  some  proportion  to  their 
numbens. 

The  plan  which  has  been  adopted 
for  obtaining  proportional  representa- 
tion in  boroughs  and  counties  returning 
three  or  more  members  is  o|)en  to  many 
objections.  According  to  this  plan, 
each  elector,  in  a  place  returning  three 
members,  has  two  votes  ;  in  a  place 
returning  four  members,  lie  has  three 
Totes.  Hence  in  a  constituency  re- 
turning three  members  a  niinoiity  of 
■I  +  1  can  ensure  the  return  of  one 
member.  Su])posing  the  constituency 
to  contain  100  electors,  a  minoritv  of 
41  can  return  one  member.  For  the 
remaining  r)0  electors,  or  118  votes,  if 
distributed  between  three  candidates, 
produce  an  average  poll  for  each  candi- 
date of  39i,  or  I3  less  than  the  number 
votes  polled  by  the  minority  candidate. 

Under  this  scheme  there  is  no  induce- 
ment to  the  minority  to  start  only 
one  candidate ;  in  nearly  all  the  cases 
in  which  there  were  contests  in  threo- 
<5omered  constituencies  at  the  last 
general  election,  two  candidates  were 
started  by  the  minority.  The  effect 
■of  this,  where  parties  are  tolerably 
■equally  divided,  is,  that  the  majority 
first  secure  the  return  of  their  own 
iwo  candidates,  and  then  they  ai-o  able 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  luinority 
candidates  shall  be  returned.  At  the 
last  election  for  Cambridgeshire  four 
■candidates  were  started,  two  Conserva- 
tives and  two  Liberals.  The  Con- 
servatives had  a  considerable  majority, 
and  tlie  return  of  their  candidates  was 
at  two  o'clock  virtually  secured.  TTie 
remaining  Conservative  votes  were  then 
used  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  most 
radical  of  the  two  Liberal  candidates. 
During  the  last  hour  and  a  half  of  the 
election  the  contest  lay  between  the 
two  Liberal  candidates.  The  Liberal 
electors  remained  true  to  their  pledges 
to  divide  their  votes  between  their 
candidates,  who  consequently  remained 


neck  and  neck,  until  a  few  well  dis- 
ciplined Tories  came  and  plumped  for 
the  least  radical  candidate,  who  was 
thus  returned  by  a  migority  of  ten  over 
his  colleague. 

It  is,  of  course,  irritating  to  the  minority 
to  be  thus  virtually  deprived  of  the  right 
of  selecting  between  their  own  candidates 
the  one  whom  they  consider  their  fittest 
representative.     The  fact  that  the  ulti- 
mate  choice  is  fretjuently  left  to  their 
opponents  is  also  apt  to  have  a  demoral- 
izing influence  on  candidates.     If  two 
Liberals  are  standing  in  a  three-cornered 
constituency,  and  they  know  their  party 
is  in  a  minority,  and  that  the  result  of 
the  election  will  probably  be  decided  by 
Tory  votes,  a  very  strong  inducement  is 
offered  to  them  to  hang  out  for  Tory 
support ;  in  this  way  elections  in  three- 
cornered   constituencies  are    likely    to 
result  in  the  return  of  a  member  for  the 
minority  whose  opinions  differ  as  little 
as  possible  from  those  of  the  majority. 
The  Conservative  member  for  Manches- 
ter, for  example,  is  always  likely  to  have 
a   dash  of  radicalism   in  his   politics] 
opinions.      Doth    these    considerations 
detract  from  the  value  of  what  is  known 
as  three-cornered  voting  as  a  means  of 
securing  personal  representation ;    but 
when  ever}'  disadvantage  connected  with 
a  three-cornered  contest  has  been  duly 
weighed,  it  must  be  allowed  that  though 
the  power  of  the  majority  is  very  great, 
even  in  deciding  who  shall  be  the  mem- 
ber for  the  minority,  yet  the  result  does 
afford  a  much  truer  representation  than 
when  the  majority  is  all-powerful,  and 
can  command  every  seat.   It  is  tmo  that 
Conservatives  decided  which  of  the  two 
Liberal  candidates  should  be  the  member 
for  Cambridgeshire,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  Cambridgeshire  is  much  more 
truly  represented  in  Parliament   than 
it  would   have  been,  had  a  majority, 
exceeding  by  about  two  hundred  half 
the  total  number  of  votes  polled,  been 
able  to  monopolize  all  three  seats. 

All  schemes  for  obtaining  what  is 
called  minority  representation  assume 
that  it  is  desirable  that  Parliament 
should  be  the  mirror  of  the  nation ;  and 
that  all  existing  diversities  of  opinion 
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should  possess  in  Parliament  a  strength 
proportional   to   their  strength  in  the 
country.     It  is  this  assumption  which 
the  enemies  of  proportional  representa- 
tion ehould  attack.     Instead  of  doing  so 
they  are  content  with  calling  one  scheme 
impracticable,  another  unconstitutional, 
and  so  forth.     The  scheme  most  gene- 
rally denounced    as   impracticable,  be- 
cause perhaps  it  is  the  most  theoreti- 
cally perfect,  is  Mr.  Hare's  ;  the  scheme 
which  has  received  the  dreadful  name  of 
unconstitutional  is  that  known  as  cumu- 
lative voting.      The  latter  plan  would 
provide  that  in  every  election  for  the 
return  of  more  than  two  members,  each 
voter  should  have  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  vacancies  to  fill ;  but  that  instead  of 
being  compelled,  as  at  present,  either  to 
split  all  his  votes,  or  to  waste  some  of 
them,  he  should  be  allowed  lo  distribute 
his  votes  among  the  candidates  in  any 
proportion  he  pleased.^     In  a  place  re- 
turning three  members  a  man  would  be 
allowed  either  to  give  one  vote  to  each 
of  three  candidates,  or  to  give  three  votes 
to  one  candidate,  or  to  give  two  votes  to 
one  candidate  and  one  vote  to  another. 
By  this  means  a  minority  of  one-fourth 
+  one  could,  in  a  place  returning  three 
members,  secure  one-third  of  the  repre- 
sentation.    The   great   defect   of   such 
forms  of  proportional  representation  is 
that,  by  leaving  local  representation  in 
its  present  position,  they  limit  the  choice 
of  electors  to  the  candidates  who  present 
themselves  for  election  in  a  particular 
constituency.     By   so   doing  they  pre- 
vent the  total  resTilt  of  a  general  election 
being  really  representative  of  the  entire 
nation  ;  for  if  all  constituencies  returned 
three  members,  and  if  cumulative  voting 
were  adopted,  local  minorities  of  less  than 
one-fourth  would  still  remain  unrepre- 
sented, although  they  might  form  a  very 
important  proportion  of  the  entire  body 

1  This  plan  of  representing  minorities  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Government,  in  the 
Elementary  Education  BUI,  for  the  election  of 
school  boards.  The  admission  thus  made 
that  it  is  desirable  to  cnrtail  the  power  of 
local  majorities,  and  to  obtain  proportional 
representation,  may  be  a  nsafid  precedent  for 
futare  legislation. 


of  electors  throughout  the  conntrj. 
There  is  for  instance,  in  all  probability, 
a  minority  in  every  borough  in  England 
who  would  rather  see  Mr.  Odger  in 
Parliament  than  any  other  man  what- 
ever. If  Mr.  Odger  were  allowed  to  be 
an  All-England  candidate,  he  would 
probably  obtain  more  votes  than  any 
other  member  of  ParUament.  Hitherto, 
in  whatever  place  he  has  been  a  candi- 
date, it  has  always  proved  that  his  sup- 
porters are  a  local  minority.  Cumula- 
tive voting  would,  it  is  true,  be  a  great 
step  towards  securing  the  return  of  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Odger ;  but  it  would  not 
make  his  return  certain,  for  if  his  sup- 
porters in  the  place  for  which  he  was  a 
candidate  were  fewer  than  onerfourth, 
they  would  be  unable  to  return  hiTn. 

It  is  a  noticeable  illustration  of  the 
defects   of   our  present    representative 
system  which  would  not  be  remedied  by 
the  adoption  of  the  cumulative  vote,  that 
although  nearly  two  millions  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  are  Catholics,  there  is 
not  the  most  remote  chance  of  the  return 
of  one  representative  of  English  Catho- 
licism to  ParUament.     Every  constitu- 
ency contains  some  Catholics,  but  in  no 
English  constituency  are  they  sufficiently 
numerous  to  determine  the  selection  of 
a  candidate.      It  may  perhaps   be  re- 
plied that  the  English  Catholics  have 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  since  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  the  tables  are  turned  ; 
there   Protestants   have  no  chance  of 
representation,  and  Catholics  are   all- 
powerful  in  determining  who  shall  be 
returned.     We  have  already  commented 
on  the  supposition  that  an  iigustice  in 
one  place  is  remedied  by  an  injustioe 
in  another,  but  it  may  be  further  re- 
marked that  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  Catholics  in  England  exactly  coin- 
cide, even  in  questions  bearing  on  their 
faith,  with  the  opinions  of  Insh  Catho- 
lics.   The  nugority  in  Irish  Catholic 
constituencies  are  always  ardently  Ultra- 
montane ;  all  the  candidates,  no  mattsr 
what  their  prenrious  opinions  may  hswt 
been,  vie  with  each  other  in  courting 
the  support  of  the  most  extreme  seo- 
tion  of  the  Catholic  clerical  party,  by 
denouncing  mixed  education  and  by 
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promiQuig  on  all  occaaioiiB  of  doubt  and 
difficulty  to  consult  witli  their  valued 
friends  the  priests.  Thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  so  far  from  English  Catholics 
being  "virtually  represented'*  by  the 
Irish  members,  Irish  Catholics  them- 
selves are  not  truly  represented ;  those 
only  of  them  are  represented  who  are 
content  to  be  guided  by  the  precepts  of 
Cardinal  Cullen.  There  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  the  existence  in  Ire- 
land of  a  powerful  section  of  Catholics 
who  approve  of  mixed  education ;  the 
views  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  as  lately  ex- 
pressed in  his  appendix  to  the  Keport 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Primary 
Education,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, are  probably  shared  by  many 
thousands  of  his  countrymen,  and  yet 
there  is  no  chance  of  any  Catholic  being 
returned  in  Ireland  who  does  not  pledge 
himself  to  do  his  utmost  to  destroy  the 
national  system  of  education  in  that 
country.  There  is  no  certainty  that  this 
state  of  things  would  be  remedied  by 
the  cumulative  vote. 

The  great  advantage  which  Mr.  IIare*s 
plan  possesses  over  all  other  schemes  of 
proportional  representation  is,  that  it 
would  give  to  each  elector  one  vote, 
and  would  allow  him  to  give  this  vote 
to  any  candidate  ho  pleased.  The 
choice  of  an  elector  would  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  candidates  who  might 
happen  to  present  themselves  for  elec- 
tion in  any  particular  constituency.  By 
this  means  a  minority,  however  locally 
insignificant,  could  join  its  votes  with 
those  of  other  electors  in  other  localities, 
and  thus  secure  the  return  of  a  repre- 
sentative. If,  for  instance,  600  mem- 
bers had  to  be  returned  at  a  general 
election,  and  the  voters  in  all  the  con- 
stituencies amounted  to  600,000,  any 
thousand  electors,  no  matter  where  they 
resided — they  might  be  scattered  in 
twos  and  threes  all  over  the  country — 
could  secure  the  return  of  a  represen- 
tative. The  present  restricted  choice 
of  constituencies  seems  to  act  as  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection  to  weed  out 
from  Parliament,  and  from  political 
activity  in  constituencies,  men  whose 
opinions  are   characterized  by  special 


loftiness  or  originality.  Even  ordinary 
uprightness  and  intelligence  sometimes 
deter  electors  from  joining  actively  in 
political  life.  An  honest,  intelligent^ 
and  cultivated  man  is  apt  to  torn  in 
disgust  from  taking  any  part  in  an 
election,  when  he  finds  that  he  has  to 
choose  between  voting  for  a  promoter 
of  false  and  fraudulent  companies,  a 
religious  bigot,  or  a  man  who  has  never 
read  a  book  or  had  an  idea  in  his  life. 
If  such  an  elector  could  feel  that  he 
was  not  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
farce  of  being  represented  by  such  can- 
didates, but  could  choose  from  among 
all  public  men  who  were  willing  to 
undertake  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  would 
no  longer  feel  himself  shut  out  from 
real  representation,  and  a  stimulus  of 
the  very  best  kind  would  thus  be  given 
to  political  activity.  In  all  contests 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare  of  the 
worst  kind  of  activity  and  enthusiasm, 
springing  from  the  meanest  and  most 
contemptible  of  passions;  if  political 
life  is  to  be  improved,  it  is  not  by 
crushing  out  activity  and  enthusiasm, 
but  by  changing  the  source  from  which 
they  too  often  sj)ring.  A  strong  in- 
fluence would  be  brought  to  bear  in 
this  direction  by  aftbrding  the  means  of 
real  representation  to  all  voters,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  local  candidates. 

The  absolute  tyranny  of  the  majority 
is  not  only  prejudicial  to  the  political 
activity  of  the  minority,  it  also  exercises 
a  very  demoralising  influence  on  can- 
didates. A  gentleman  goes  down  to 
stand  for  a  certain  constituency,  and  he 
is  told  that  he  will  not  be  returned 
unless  he  can  poll  3,000  votes.  If  it  is 
an  Irish  constituency,  he  is  further  told 
that  he  may  as  well  retire  at  once  as 
not  pledge  himself  in  favour  of  de- 
nominational education ;  if  it  is  an 
English  constituency,  he  hears  that  100 
votes  depend  on  his  pledging  himself 
in  favour  of  the  Permissive  Bill;  of 
course  he  must  support  the  ballot.  Thus 
instead  of  a  candidate  declaring  his 
political  opinions  openly  and  fearlessly, 
and  then  inviting  all  those  who  believe 
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that  he  would  represent  them  to  sup- 
port  him  at  the   poll,  he   goes   down 
prepared  to  pledge  himself  to  everything 
that  may  gain   him  a  score  of.  votes. 
The  shameless  way  in  which  candidates 
at  an  election  set  themselves  to  catch 
votes,  and  attempt  to  gloss  over  any- 
thing in  their  previous  expressions  of 
opinion  which    might    prejudice   their 
chances  of  success,  is   too   flagrant  to 
have  escaped  the   notice  of  the   most 
casual  observer.     Striking  instances,  if 
they  are  needed,  could  be  found  in  the 
answers  given  by  candidates  to  ques- 
tions addressed  to  them  on  Sabbatarian 
subjects.     It  was  only  the   other  day 
that   a   candidate,  well   known   by  all 
his   acquaintances  to    be   strongly   op- 
posed  to    Sabbatarian   prejudices,  was 
asked    at    a    public    meeting  whether 
it  was  true  that  he  had  supported  the 
Sunday  Lecture  League,  and  had  con- 
tributed to  its  funds.    The  substance  of 
the   reply  was,   that  he  certainly  had 
given   a   subscription    to    the    Sunday 
League,  but  it  was  a  very  small  one, 
and  had  been  sent  a  long  time   ago. 
The    immense     temptation    which    is 
offered  to  candidates  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pression of  any  new,  original,  or  un- 
popular ideas,  has  the  necessary  effect 
of  lowering  the  intellectual  and  moral 
tone  of  the  House  of  Commons.     On 
the    other    hand,    any    comprehensive 
scheme   of  proportional  representation 
would  stimulate  in  two  ways  the   in- 
tellectual and  moral  activity  of  Parlia- 
ment.    In   the   first   place,  candidates 
would  stand  on  their  own  merits,  and, 
instead  of  striving  to  make  themselves 
simply  inoffensive  to  their  constituents, 
they  would   endeavour  to   distinguish 
themselves  from  the  throng  of  candi- 
dates, and   so   attract   the   support   of 
electors  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ; 
in  the  second  place,  the  inducement  to 
withdraw  from  political  activity  which 
is  now  felt  by  those  voters  who  possess 
exceptional    refinement,   conscientious- 
ness, or  ability,  would  cease  to  exist. 
These,  instead  of  being  excluded  from 
electoral  power,  would  be  able  to  seek 
and   find    real    representatives,    whose 
very  presence  in  Parliament  would  be 


an   immense   benefit    to  its   delibera- 
tions. 

A  very  striking  defect  in  our  present 
representative  system  is  the  undue  influ- 
ence which  mere  wealth  confers  on  its 
possessors.  Election  expenses  are  in 
nearly  all  cases  so  heavy,  that  none  but 
the  wealthy  can  afford  to  become  candi- 
dates. These  vie  with  each  other  in 
reckless  and  superfluous  expenditure, 
and  thus  a  tendency  is  created  to  make 
contests  more  and  more  costly.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  corrupt 
expenditure  of  money  at  an  election 
depends  on  the  local  character  of  the 
representation.  If  a  candidate  knew 
that  he  could  poll  votes  all  over  the 
country,  there  would  be  no  inducement 
for  him  to  open  public-houses  in  any 
particular  place.  Even  at  present,  whore 
a  constituency  is  spread  over  a  large 
area,  as  in  counties,  bribery  is  extremely 
rare  ;  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  because 
of  the  exceptional  virtue  of  county  mem- 
bers, but  because  of  the  physical  diffi- 
culty of  bribing  effectually,  where  the 
voters  are  widely  scattered  over  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country.  If  bribery 
is  rendered  almost  impossible  in  county 
constituencies,  on  account  of  the  large 
area  over  which  they  extend,  what  chance 
would  it  have  in  constituencies  spread 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try 1  If  bribery  could  receive  a  really 
deadly  blow,  and  the  necessary  expenses 
of  elections  were  defrayed  by  the  electors, 
the  rich  and  the  poor  candidates  would 
start  on  an  equal  footing;  each  would 
stand  or  fall  on  his  own  personal  quali- 
fications. 

A  great  part  of  the  opposition  which 
all  schemes  for  obtaining  proportional 
representation  have  met  with,  may  be  in 
some  degree  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  expression  "  representation  of 
minorities."  The  advocates  of  what  was 
called  "  minority  representation"  were 
supposed  by  some  to  desire  to  give  as 
much  power  to  the  minority  as  to  the 
majority  ;  it  was  frequently  asked  with 
a  triumphant  air  how  **the  minority 
plan"  would  answer  inside  the  walls  of 
Parliament  itself,  and  whether  it  was 
proposed  to  legblate  in  the  House  accord- 
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ing  to  the  wishes  of  the  minority.  Such 
questions,  of  course,  indicate  an  entire 
misunderstanding  of  all  schemes  for  so- 
called  "minority"  representation.     No 
such  schemes  ever  proposed  to  deprive 
the  majority   of  one  iota   of  its  just 
supremacy ;  all  that  is  desired  is  that  the 
powtr  of  the  majority  and  of  the  mino- 
rity in  Parliament  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  their  relative  strength  in  the 
country.      So   far  from   depriving   the 
majority  of  its  power,  proportional  re- 
presentation would  secure  the  supremacy 
of  the  majority  much  more  surely  than 
it  is  secured  at  present.     For  now  a 
Parliament  may  be  returned  whoso  mem- 
bers represent,  not  the  whole  nation,  but 
the  majority  of  the  nation.      The  re- 
presentatives of  this  majority  do  not 
agree  in  all  particulars.     Divisions  are 
taSken  in  the  House,  which  are,  of  course, 
carried  by  the  majority.     Legislation  is 
therefore  carried  on  according  to   the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  a  majority, 
which  may  be  a  minority.     For  suppose 
the  House  of  Conmions  to  represent  f  of 
the  nation,  and  that  a  division  in  the 
House  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  f  ;  a 
majority  of  a  majority  in  such  a  case  is 
a  minority  ;  for  f  x  §  =  ^.     The  course 
of  legislation  would  therefore  be  decided 
by  the  wishes  of  a  minority.    This  would 
be  the  case  even  supposing  that  each 
member  was  returned  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  voters ;  under  the  present  system, 
by  which  one  member  represents  sixty- 
nine  voters,  and  another  eighteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety-two,  the 
minority  very  frequently  enjoys     the 


supremacy,  which  is  justly  claimed  fixr 
the  majority.  On  the  other  band,  if 
the  whole  nation  were  fairly  represented 
in  Parliament,  the  msgority  in  the  House 
would  always  represent  the  majority  in 
the  country,  and  the  supremacy  of  thi» 
majority  would  consequently  be  mnch 
more  secure  than  at  present 

No  attempt  has  here  been  made  to 
explain  the  details  of  Mr.  Hare's  scheme 
of  proportional  representation.     In  the 
various  works  that  have  appeared  on  the 
subject  every  minute  detail  has  been 
fully  explained,  every  remote  contingency 
has  been  anticipated,  and  for  all  posfiible 
defects  and  difficulties  remedies    have 
been  suggested.     It  would  be  idle,  how- 
ever, to  deny  that  there  are  some  possible 
difficulties  in  the  working  of  the  scheme 
for  which  tlie  suggested  remedies  are 
not  perfectly    satisfactory.      But   after 
giving   due    weight  to   these    possible 
difficulties,  and  making  every  allowance 
for  unavoidable   imperfections,   it   can 
hardly  bo  denied  that  the  ad"\Tintages  of 
this   scheme    preponderate   immensely 
over  its  disadvantages,  and  these  last 
appear  insignificant  compared  with  the 
diaadvantages  of  the    present   system. 
At  a  meeting  held  some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Mill,  in  reply  to  an  objection  that  this- 
scheme  was  too  complex  to  be  under- 
stood, said  that  after  having  mastered 
both,  he  considered  it  much  easier  than 
the  multiplication  table.   When  the  time 
arrives  when  this  scheme  is  as  well  un- 
derstood as  the  multiplication  table,  we 
believe  there  will  not  be  many  who  will 
withhold  their  support  from  it. 
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BY  AN  OFFICER  AT   MEERUT. 


At  the  close  of  tlie  year  1868,  "when 
the  public  journals  were  occupied  with 
the  discussion  of  the  "Cenkal  Asian 
Question,"  and  the  Times,  under  the 
head  of  ''Eussian  Conquests  in  Asia,'' 
was  directing  attention  to  the  strides 
of  our  advancing  enemy  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus, 
the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  was  in  direct 
communication  with  Leh,  the  capital 
of  Ladak.  The  letters  of  "  Yarkundee  " 
in  that  journal  reported  on  the  first 
expedition  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Forsyth,  C.B., 
now  deputed  as  the  envoy  of  the 
British  Government  to  Yacoob  Kush- 
begee,  the  ruler  of  Yarkund;  and  an 
officer  of  the  Punjab  Civil  Service,  who 
has  for  years  held  high  political  and 
civil  authority  in  India. 

The  results  of  this  first  mission  were 
further  made  known  in  Mr.  Forsyth's 
memorandum  on  "Eoutes  from  the 
Punjab  to  Eastern  Turkestan."  Traders 
in  India  were  there  informed  that  the 
barriers  to  British  enterprise  and  to 
Russian  advance  which  the  President 
of  the  Geographical  Society  had,  in 
his  address  of  the  previous  year,  de- 
scribed as  "tlie  impassable  bulwark  of 
the  Himalayas,  the  mighty  barrier  of 
the  Kuen  Lun,  whose  mountains  rise 
like  a  wall  17,000  feet  high,  with 
scarcely  a  crest  or  depression  through- 
out the  entire  extent,"  might  be  tra- 
versed with  no  very  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty. Leh  was  found  to  be  accessible 
from  the  plains  by  more  than  one 
route,  and  the  lofty  passes  of  Baralacha 
and  the  Karakorum  to  admit  of  safe 
traffic  with  laden  animals.  An  addi- 
tional paper,  entitled  "Trade  with 
Central  Asia,"  showed  arithmetically 
the  profitable  nature  of  mercantile  spe- 
culation in  the  direction  of  Yarkund. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Forsyth's  laboun  for  the 
promotion  of  commerce  end  here.  When 


at  Leh  he  chanced  to  meet  the  YakeeP 
Mohammed,  Nuzzur  of  Yarkund,  Envoys 
Extraordinary  to  the  Maharajah  of 
Cashmere  and  Jummoo,  then  returning 
to  his  own  country,  and  secured  hia 
co-operation  in  the  opening  out  of  the- 
"Chang-Chenmo"  route.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  picture  the  group  of  hardy 
traders  assembled  at  Leh  to  discuss,  in 
the  harsh  dialects  of  Tartarland,  the 
questions  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Forsyth  for  consideration,  in  order  to 
estimate  the  personal  influence  which 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  opposing 
interests  of  Cashmere,  Yarkund,  and 
British  India,  and  in  smoothing  the 
way  for  the  Vakeel's  return  by  a  road 
till  then  only  known  to  the  smugglers 
of  Thibet.  The  Chang-Chenmo  route, 
which  skirts  the  western  regions  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  conducts  the 
trader  from  the  Punjab,  who  has  al- 
ready surmounted  the  Baralacha  Pass, 
and  quitted  the  British  district  of  La- 
houl,  north-eastward  to  the  Pangong 
Lake;  it  there  surmounts  the  lofly 
plateau,  which  it  traverses  in  a  direc- 
tion slightly  westward  of  north,  by 
gradients  less  alarming  than  those  of 
the  Karakorum  route,  whose  appalling 
pass  ia  thus  avoided,  and  the  traveller 
arrives  at  Gooma  some  days  earlier 
than  by  the  direct  route  from  Leh. 
The  journey  of  Mr.  Shaw  by  way 
of  Chang-Chenmo  in  company  with 
the  Vakeel,  though  undertaken  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  our  envoy  to  Ladak, 
was  eminently  successful,  and  the  great 
advantages  of  this  route  have  been 
made  known  by  that  gentleman  through 
the  medium  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society.  Mr.  Forsyth  further  mado 
arraugements  to  meet  the  great  loss  of 
animals  incurred  along  the  portion  of 
the  road  leading  through  Lahore,  and 
•ecored    the   reduction   of   the   heavy 
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duties  that,  until  that  time,  had  been 
levied  in  Cashmere  upon  articles  of 
trade  during  their  transit  through  the 
territories  of  the  Maharajah.  Tlie 
establishment  of  a  fair  at  PuUumpore, 
in  the  JuUundur  division  of  the  Pun- 
jab, in  the  previous  September,  had 
fihown  the  practicability  of  a  direct 
trade  with  Yarkund,  and  fully  justified 
these  measures. 

The  expedition  which  left  the  Pun- 
jab in  the  beginning  of  May  is  the 
result  of  a  visit  paid   in  March   last 


to  the  Governor-General  of  India  by 
Moola  Shadi,  the  Envoy  of  His 
Highness  the  Atalik  Ghazee,  Tacoob 
Khan  Wullee  of  Yarkund,  previously 
spoken  of  as  the  Kushbegee,  and  has 
ostensibly  for  its  object  the  further 
development  of  trade  with  Yarkund, 
and  the  expression  of  goodwill  on  the 
part  of  Her  Mf^jesty's  Government 
towards  the  enlightened  ruler  of  that 
country.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
traders  from  the  plains  of  Hindoos  tan 
are  likely  still  further  to   beneiit   by 


Mr.  Fors3^th*s  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
Already  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere 
has  consented  to  a  commercial  treaty 
which  secures  the  passage  of  English 
piece-goods  through  liis  possessions  en- 
tirely free  of  duty,  a  concession  made  in 
exchange  for  advanta;,'es  allowed  by  our 
Government  to  his  shawl  manufactories 
at  Srinuggur.  It  is,  however,  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  tlie  present  expedition  has 
other  objects  in  view  than  those  which 
are  undertaken  solely  in  the  interest 


of  trade,  and  to  point  out  the  danger 
of  diplomacy  which  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  circumstance  and  the 
force  of  personal  influence. 

The  condition  of  the  country  to  which 
Mr.  Eorsyth's  mission  is  travelling,  and 
the  short  history  of  Yarkund  Pix)per, 
cannot  be  better  conveyed  than  in  the 
words  of  the  Edmhurgh  lieificio  of 
January  1SG7:  **The  region  lying  cast 
of  Affghanistan  and  noith  of  the  British 
dependency  of  Cashmere  is  separated 
from  the  latter  by  the  almost  impassable 


cupied  by  the  black  tents  of  the  pastoral 
and  freebooting  Kii^hiEzas.  The  vast 
lovel  valley  of  Chinese  Tartary,  irri- 
gated by  rivers  and  canaJs,  and  rich  in 
varioua  mineral?,  including  gold  and 
coal,  contains  four  provinces, — Kashgar, 
Yarkund,  Aksoo,  and  Khoten.  The 
population  is  composed  for  the  moat 
part  of  a  mixed  breed,  half  Kirghiz, 
half  Persian,  Besides  these,  there  are 
Calmucks,  Chinese,  and  a  race  called 
Toonghanees,  who,  though,  by  extrac- 
tion Chinese,  ere  by  religion  Maho- 
medans.  All,  as  a  general  mie,  occupy 
fixed  habitations,  and  follow  agricultural 
pursuits.  On  Kashgar,  which,  from 
its  gei^raphical  position,  is  marked  out 
as  a  great  centre  for  future  tnule,  the 
Czar's  Government  has  long  fixed  a  cove- 
tous gaze ;  and  although  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  our  powerful  neighbour  in  this 
quarter  is  not  likely  to  react  injuriously 
on  the  British  tenure  of  India,  we  must 
still  conie.js  to  a  certain  interest  in  the 
progress  of  events,  all  steadily  tending  to 
pave  the  way  for  Hussia's  nppearanco  at 
tho  niirtUeru.  foot  of  tlio  Karakorum 
Pass," 

"Early  in  1863  the  Toonghaneos  of 
Khoten  rose  upon  their  Chinese  masters, 
massacred  numbers,  and  compelled  the 
remainder  to  become  converts  to 
Islam  ism.  Their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  Mahomedans  of  Yar- 
kund, Aksoo,  and  other  cities,  and  in 
this  way  the  rule  which  the  Court  of 
Fekin  has  exercised  for  a  century  was 
suddenly  annihilated," 

It  WHS  to  secure  assistance  against 
Russian  encroachment  that  the  Vakeel 
Mohammed      Nuaur     had     been,     aa 

p:\dy  noticed,  deputed   to  the  Court 
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hazard  the  life  and  repntation  of  an 
envoy  in  a  miarion  that  is  necessarily 
limited  to  two  individaals,^  who  must 
yot  encounter  difficulties,  and  possihly 
dangers,  such  as  they  could  scarcely  be 
called  upon  to  meet  solely  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  tea-trade.  By  the  latest 
accounts  from  Yarkund,  the  son  of  the 
Kushhegee  has  thrown  down  a  bridge 
which  the  Eussians  had  established 
over  the  river  Naryn  for  the  purposes 
of  trade.  The  near  neighbours  may 
already  be  embroiled,  and  our  envoy, 
should  he  really  undertake  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  Czar's  decision,  may 
meet  with  some  difficulty  in  pointing 
out  the  proscribed  boundary  to  the  Cos- 
sacks and  the  figlitiog  Mahomedans 
of  Eastern  Turkestan. 

The  mission  to  Yarkund  has  not  been 
constituted  with  a  view  to  scientific 
research,  though  Dr.  Henderson's  repu- 
tation as  a  botanist  is  established ;  and, 
if  it  is  to  return  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  it  will  be  fully  occupied  in  the 
march,  to  and  fro,  along  the  "  Highway 
of  trade  with  Central  Asia : "  so  that  the 
most  sanguine  of  mvans  can  scarcely 
expect  any  great  result  from  its  labours. 
Ornithologists  must  regret  that  advan- 
tage has  not  been  taken  of  its  move- 
ments to  search  out  the  homes  of  the 
wildfowl  in  the  highland  lakes  of  Thibet; 
and  the  moonshees  of  Captain  Montgo- 
merie  sigh  after  lost  opportunities  for 
treading  the  unknown  pathways  of  the 
Himalayas  ;  while  geologists  complain 
that  they  are  not  represented  in  the  first 
authorized  expedition  sent  to  outflank 
the  mountain  wall  of  Karakorum.  Let 
us  hope,  in  the  interest  of  philanthropy, 
that  benefits  may  be  conferred  by  its  ex- 
ertions on  the  tea-drinking  population 
of  the  Eussias,  and  the  revenues  of  India 
be  improved  by  the  further  development 
of  her  commerce.  But  imder  no  circum- 
stances should  we  believe  in  a  settlement 
of  our  difficulties  with  Eussia  through 
the  medium  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  or 
in  the  **  neutralization  policy  "  with  re- 

1  Since  this  paper  was  written,  Mr.  Shaw, 
whoso  adventiirps  liave  been  already  alluded 
to,  has  been  detailed  to  accompany* Mr.  For- 
svtli. 


gard  to  that  country  and  Affghanistan, 
though  it  be  ''  readily  accepted"  by  the 
Eussian  Government.     True !    there   is 
a  "  limit  of  elasticity"  to  the  most  ex- 
pansive of  empires.  Courland  and  JAyo- 
nia  would  willingly  accept  the  freedom 
of  Northern  Germany,  and  offer  in  re- 
turn  an  extensive  seaboard  to  Prussia; 
her  vast  possessions  can  only  be  consi- 
dered a  source  of  weakness  to  Russia. 
And  if  aggression  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  contact  of  cinlization  and  com- 
parative barbarism,  a  further  advance 
eastward  into  Turkestan  could  not  but 
be  viewed  with  regret  at    St.  Peters- 
burg.    Bxxt  diplomacy  is  already  needed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the   differences 
which  exist  between  Shere  Ali  and  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  a  settlement  of  more 
importance    than    the    fixing    of     the 
boundary  of  the   Kushbegee.       These 
rulers  are  disputing  the  possession  of 
the  province  of  Kuchansoor  in  Seistan, 
nor  can  we  anticipate  that  the  superior 
cunning  of  Persia  will  succeed  iu  paci- 
fying our  warlike  neighbour  of  CabuL 
At  any  moment  interference  may  be 
forced  upon  Eussia  or  upon  ourselves. 
A  well-known  "General  Officer"  writ- 
ing to  the  Timesy  on  the  6th  of   Sep- 
tember last,   says:    "Persia   is    to   all 
intents  and  purposes  a  Eussian  province, 
whatever  may  be  averred   to  the  con- 
trary.    Her   territory  being    ran   into 
by  the  Caspian,  she  is  placed  at   the 
mercy  of  Eussia ;  and  whenever  that 
Power  may  insist  upon  it,  all   her  re- 
sources will  be  at  its  service."     Where 
such  a  state   of  dependence   existB,  it 
can  scarcely  be  but  that  Eussian  sup- 
port will  be  afforded  to  Persia  when 
in    difficulty.      The    establishment    of 
Eussian  depdts   at  Astrabad   and    the 
opening  out  of  the  trade  routes  from 
the  south  of  the  Caspian,  indicated  by 
the  very  able  "Berlin  Correspondent" 
of  the  Timei,  on  the  6th  of  January 
last,  are  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  commencement  of  a  factory  at  Buwh- 
gar ;  for  Herat  is  assuredly  the  keynote 
to  Central  Asian  politics,  and  the  turn- 
ing of  the  Hindoo   Koosh   by   Eussia 
presents  more  formidable  difficulties  than 
the  pas5!a£re  of  the  Tinn-fhnn. 
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How  far,  and  within  what  limits  as  to 
objetts,  is  it  or  ought  it  to  be  allowable 
for  individuals  to  devote  private  pro- 
perty to  public  or  charitable  purposes  1 
and  what  are  the  conditions  or  restric- 
tions that  they  may  impose  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  their  bounty  ? 

How  long,  and  within  what  limits 
of  allowable  change,  is  the  State  bound 
by  the  conditions  on  which  it  has 
originally  accepted  the  gift  ? 

These  are  questions,  especially  the 
last,  just  now  of  special  interest  with 
reference  to  the  right  of  the  State  to 
modify  educational  endowments,  or  to 
apply  for  the  purpose  of  education 
property  originally  given  for  other  ob- 
jectB.  The  subject  of  the  following 
pages  is  more  particularly  the  second 
question^  with  the  application  just  given 
to  it ;  but  there  is  in  the  two  questions 
a  good  deal  of  common  ground,  and  a 
little  consideration  of  the  first  question 
will  help  us  to  answer  the  second. 

As  to  the  first  question : — It  is  clear 
that  there  are  some  public  purposes  for 
which  the  State  would  accept  no  con- 
ditional or  qualified  gifts,  as  for  instance 
the  equipment  or  training  of  a  ship  or 
raiment,  or  the  foundation  of  a  new 
bishopric  in  connexion  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

The  purposes  for  which  alone  endow- 
ments can  be  accepted  and  allowed  are 
such  as  the  State  does  not  think  itself 
bound  to  fulfil,  but  which  are  so  far 
useful  as  that  the  State  is  willing  and 
desirous  to  see  them  provided  for  by 
private  bounty.  Indeed,  an  endow- 
ment, implying  as  it  does  permanency, 
is  a  departure  from  the  general  law 
which  restricts  perpetuities,  and  as  the 
result  of  exceptional  favour  it  can  only 
be  permitted  in  its  origin,  and  main- 


tained afterwards,  on  the  presumption 
of  exceptional  as  well  as  public  utility. 

These  purposes  are  properly  called 
charitable,  as  implying  a  voluntary  act 
for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  they  must 
be  so  fiEtr  public,  as  that  they  must  com- 
prise an  indefinite  number  of  objects, 
for  though  they  may  be  restricted  to  a 
particular  class  of  objects,  that  class 
must  be  capable  of  indefinite  expansion. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  whatever  is  given  to  a  charitable 
purpose  is  given  to  the  public,  and 
therefore  that  the  gift  is  not  revocable 
upon  the  failure  of  the  original  object. 

Questions  have  arisen  at  law  as  to 
what  was  a  sufficient  devotion  of  pro- 
perty to  charity  to  exclude  for  ever  the 
rights  of  the  donor  and  his  represen- 
tatives; and  the  right  of  the  State  to 
appropriate,  and  to  administer  by  its 
legsl  instnunents  that  which  was  giwi 
for  unascertained,  or  impossible,  or  even 
illegal  purposes^  has  been  carried  further 
than  we  should  now  think  just.  But 
it  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  these  pages 
to  discuss  doubtful  questions  of  law, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  speak  only 
of  those  gifts  which  have  been  made 
£oT  purposes  of  a  character  undoubtedlj 
charitable,  and  therefore  public. 

These,  divided  according  to  their  ob- 
jects, are  either  for  the  relief  of  poverty 
in  its  various  forms,  or  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education. 

The  conditions  to  wliich  they  may 
be  legally  subject  are  such  as  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  founder's  family,  or 
such  as  relate  to  the  government  and 
management  of  the  charity. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  are  in 
truth  reservations  out  of  the  charitable 
gift  for  the  benefit  of  the  founder  and 
his  fiEunily,  and  should  be  considered  a 
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AS  they  are  not  supplied  from  other 
sources  are  more  valuable  and  more 
needed  now  than  they  ever  were. 

And  if  it  be  for  the  public  good  that 
a  certain  portion  of  property  should 
remain  inalienable  as  the  subject  of 
charitable  application — if  in  that  shape 
it  is  productive  of  more  good  than  if 
kept  in  private  hands  to  pass  from  one 
to  another,  the  objection  of  inalien- 
ability, which  is  the  one  objection  to 
perpetuities,  is  satisfactorily  answered. 

But  this  obligation  of  exceptional 
utility  must,  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  their  exceptional  privilege,  be  main- 
tained as  the  condition  of  all  chari- 
table endowments.  If,  however,  they 
satisfy  that  condition,  the  State  cannot, 
without  repudiating  altogether  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  distinct  existence,  assert 
the  right  of  modifying  their  application 
according  to  its  discretion,  even  though 
it  should  acknowledge  the  obligation  of 
restricting  them  to  charity. 

A  gift  to  the  State  to  be  applied 
for  any  charitable  purpose  that  the 
State  might  select,  without  any  re- 
striction, would  not  readily  admit  of  a 
scheme  to  be  prepared  by  the  Attorney- 
General  ;  and  though  the  Crown  might 
claim  the  right  of  appointing  the 
objects,  and  has  indeed  exercised  such 
a  right  in  individual  cases  where  no 
objects,  or  no  legal  objects,  were  pointed 
out,  yet  if  the  whole  charitable  pro- 
perty of  the  country  were  awaiting  a 
new  destination,  the  question  would  not 
only  be  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Crown  in  virtue  of  its  prerogative,  but 
it  would  so  perplex  the  legislature  with 
the  multitude  of  objects  and  claimants 
it  would  give  rise  to,  that  the  arch 
enemy  of  founders  and  benefactors, 
and  of  pious  munificence  in  every  form, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would 
probably  seize  the  opportunity  of  giving 
the  whole  to  the  tax-payer,  as  satisfying 
the  condition  of  being  a  real  object  of 
charity. 

The  State,  however,  without  pervert- 
ing the  offerings  of  charity,  may  greatly 
modify  their  distribution,  so  long  as  it 
does  so  in  a  manner  that  shall  appear 
to  be  consistent  with  the  main  design 


of  founders.  I  take  the  words  from  the 
Oxford  University  Act,  which,  though 
not  technically  concerned  with  charitable 
endowments,  is  so  far  in  pari  materia  as 
to  be  in  this  matter,  at  least,  an  authori- 
tative precedent. 

How  far  the  State  may  go  in  the  way 
of  change,  within  this  limit,  we  shaU 
presently  attempt  to  show ;  but  first  let 
us  see  what  may  be  done  by  the  law  for 
the  modification  of  charitable  endow- 
ments. 

Legislation,  of  course,  is  not  bound 
by  the  law;  but  before  we  carry  it 
further,  it  is  better  that  we  should 
know  in  any  case  how  far  the  law  can 
go,  and  in  what  course  it  proceeds  ;  and 
this  it  is  more  especially  right  to  do  in 
the  present  case,  where  the  law  has 
usurped  to  some  extent  the  powers  of 
legislation. 

The  law,  indeed — that  is,  that  branch 
of  it  which  is  administered  by  Courts 
of  Equity — ^has  in  former  times  greatly 
overstepped  its  proper  limits,  both  in 
attributing  a  general  charitable  purpose 
to  dispositions  of  property  not  made 
with  that  intention,  and  in  diverting 
that  which  was  really  given  in  charilj 
to  objects  not  contemplated  by  the 
donor;  as,  for  instance,  when  it  gave 
to  the  endowment  of  the  chaplain  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  a  legacy  bequeathed 
to  sixty  pious  ejected  ministers,  to  be 
selected  by  Mr.  Baxter.  This  decision, 
it  is  true,  was  made  in  the  year  1679, 
and  partook,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
persecuting  character  of  the  time&  It 
was  set  aside  the  year  after  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  times  had  greatly 
changed,  and  the  money  was  given  as 
legacies — to  persons  selected  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  wilL 

The  more  enlightened  learning  of 
modem  judges,  especially  of  Lord  Eldon, 
has  corrected  and  modified  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  old  jurisdiction ;  and, 
speaking  only  of  cases  where  property 
has  been  given  unquestionably  in  the 
way  of  charity  and  to  definite  objects 
— ^if  those  objects  are,  and  continue  to 
be,  lawful  and  charitable — Courts  of 
Equity  will  not  substitute  other  objects 
for   them,  even   though   they   jnight 
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dition  to  a  foundatioQ  made  primarily 
and  essentially  for  a  more  general  pur- 
pose, as  where  a  college  was  founded, 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with 
local  preferences  for  the  benefit  of  par- 
ticular towns  or  counties.  In  the  former 
case,  the  right  to  apply  elsewhere  any 
portion  of  the  fund  can  only  attach  to 
any  surplus  that  may  remain  after  satis- 
fying abundantly  the  needs  of  the  place 
selected  by  the  founder  as  the  object  of 
his  bounty ;  but  in  the  other  case  the 
"main  purpose"  was  the  promotion  of 
education  in  the  country  at  large  by  the 
foundation  of  a  college  in  connexion 
with  a  great  public  institution,  to  whose 
purposes  that  college  became  bound  by 
partaking  of  its  benefits. 

These  local  preferences,  therefore, 
after  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the 
founder,  may  be  properly  superseded  in 
favour  of  the  better  fulfilment  of  his 
main  design,  and  that  without  com- 
pensation to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  whose  rights  or  interests  as 
such  are  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  suf- 
ficiently definite  to  be  treated  as  pro- 
perty, nor  otherwise  entitled  to  be 
maintained  by  a  Court  of  Equity  in 
opposition  to  the  general  advantage. 
This  was  accordingly  done  by  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  University  Acts, 
which  also  went  further  than  this  in 
setting  aside  after  a  certain  period 
the  rights  of  next  of  kin,  and  that 
too  without  compensation,  though 
those  rights  had  just  as  much  of 
a  definite  and  recognised  legal  cha- 
racter as  the  right  of  a  legatee  to  his 
legacy,  or  of  an  heir  to  the  estate  of  his 
ancestor. 

This  was  done,  as  was  also  the  ex- 
tinction of  local  preferences,  for  the 
most  part  with  the  willing  assent  of  the 
colleges  which  were  hampered  with  such 
restrictions,  and  of  the  Visitors  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preserve  inviolate  the  in- 
tentions of  the  founder.  When  we 
hear  after  this,  as  no  doubt  we  shall 
hear,  of  the  sacred  rights  of  property 
set  up  in  opposition  to  further  deadings 
with  endowments,  it  is  well  that  we 
should  remember  in  what  way  the  only 


proprietary  rights   or  quasi-proprietary  . 
rightis,  besides    Vv.^sted  interests,  which . 
attach  to   charitable   foinulations   ha^e 
been  regarded  by  those  Avho  were  most 
bound  to  maintain  them. 

A  very  important  question  here  arises, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto 
been  raised ;  namely.  How  far  are  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  the  colleges  in  them,  bound  by  any 
tie  to  the  places  where  they  now  seve- 
rally carry  on  their  appointed  work? 
The  Universities  are  not  likely  to  shift 
their  habitation,  and  so  to  change  their 
name;  but  if  they  did  so,  they  would 
violate  no  local  rights,  and  what  is  true 
of  the  whole  is  true  of  the  parts.  A 
college  belongs  not  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge as  a  place,  but  to  either  University 
as  an  institution.  The  Universities,  a* 
they  were  created  by  the  State,  and 
continue  to  exist  only  by  its  allowance, 
may  also  be  divided  by  the  State ;  and 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  expediency 
whether  some  of  the  colleges  either  of 
Oxford  or  of  Cambridge  should  not  be 
transferred  to  the  North  of  England, 
there  to  form  nuclei  of  a  new  univer- 
sity, or  to  enlarge  the  foundation  of 
Durham.  The  principle  of  a  local  con- 
nexion might  still  be  maintained,  or 
rather  enforced,  more  than  it  is  now  by 
selecting  as  the  leaders  of  the  new  colony 
those  colleges  which  are  most  connected 
with  the  North  either  by  association  or 
property — as,  for  instance,  would  be,  in 
Oxford,  Balliol,  Lincoln,  University, 
and  Queen's. 

The  same  argument  applies,  though 
in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  by  reason  of 
their  unity,  to  Eton  and  Winchester,, 
which  also  claim  to  he,  as  indeed  they 
are  except  in  a  very  small  measure, 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,  at  least  for  the  benefit  of 
that  class  throughout  the  country  which 
habitually  resorts  to  them.  Their  over- 
flowing wealth  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  distributing  their  utility;  and 
the  foundation  of  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  connexion  with 
them  might  be  the  means  also  of  giving 
back  some  share  in  their  endowments 
to  those  classes  for  whose  benefit  they 
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indeed,  formed  no  part  of  their  original 
constitution ;  and,  perhaps,  this  danger 
may  be  increased  by  the  very  active  and 
prominent  part  which  fellows  of  colleges 
are  now  taking  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  press  and  in  the  public  service  of 
the  country,  specially  in  that  class  of 
employment  in  which  a  wider  and 
higher  education,  and  a  more  inde- 
pendent judgment,  is  required  than  is 
easily  to  be  found  in  the  official  staff  of 
a  department. 

Fellows  of  colleges  are  becoming  in 
this  way,  and  by  their  increasing  num- 
bers at  the  bar,  something  like  a  power 
in  the  State,  and,  however  useful  in  that 
character,  may  naturally  expect  as  such 
to  be  the  objects  of  some  jealousy. 
There  is  certainly  very  much  of  this 
feeling  against  them  in  their  character 
of  landed  proprietors.  Lord  Stanley, 
acting  recently  as  chairman  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and 
speaking  not  of  colleges  in  particular, 
but  of  charitable  endowments  in  general, 
suggested  that  their  property  should  be 
converted  into  money  and  invested  in 
the  Funds.  In  answer  to  such  a  sug- 
gestion I  would  submit,  not  only  that 
by  such  a  course  the  growth  of  existing 
foundations  would  be  altogether  stopped, 
but,  to  meet  the  usual  objection  of  in- 
alienability, I  would  further  point  out, 


that  no  property  in  the  country  satisfies 
so  well  the  condition  of  shifting  owner- 
ship, and  gives  to  so  many  in  their  turn 
an  interest  in  the  land,  as  that  which  is 
held  by  colleges ;  and,  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  opinion  upon  what  is 
called  the  Land  question,  it  is  no  small 
advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  keep 
things  as  they  are,  or  nearly  so,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cleverest 
and  most  lughly  educated  men  in  the 
country  should  have  the  privileges,  and 
with  them  in  some  degree  the  feelings 
and  the  prejudices,  of  landowners. 

Li  what  I  have  written,  I  have  as- 
sumed that  endowments  were  a  public 
good.  1  believe  them  to  be  so,  as  doing 
that  which  the  State  and  the  public 
would  either  not  do  at  all,  or  would  not 
do  so  well.  Supply  and  demand  would 
certainly  not  build  and  endow  a  hospital, 
for  those  who  need  it  are  the  poor ;  nor 
would  it  provide  for  the  higher  learning 
of  the  country,  for  that  ia  nnremu- 
nerative  in  proportion  as  it  is  high, 
unless  you  make  a  university  degree  the 
condition  of  honourable  employment, 
and  made  that  degree  harder  of  attain- 
ment than  it  now  is.  But  this  subject 
has  been  recently  discussed  in  these 
pages  with  much  ability,  and  the  limits 
of  this  article  prevent  me  from  entering 
further  upon  it 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  GERMAN  LINT-MAKEBS. 

Tfiin  the  smooth  linen,  pull  out  the  pale  threads 

That  were  woven  so  deftly,  so  firm,  and  fast, 
Eor  an  hour  is  coming,  that  each  heaxt  dreads, 
As  we  sit  here  lonely,  bowing  our  heads 

O'er  the  thought  of  the  sweet,  calm  Past — 
The  Past  that,  when  present,  we  knew  not  other 
Than  its  earlier  brethren,  born  of  one  mother, 
Children  of  Peace,  that  each  lived  his  day 
And  in  mild  monotony  passed  away : — 
We  knew  not  their  beauty,  but  now  we  know. 
As  the  last  has  filed  at  the  blast  of  the  foe, 
And  a  stem  dark  Present  over  us  broods, 
Just  dropping  a  word  in  her  churlish  moods — 
"Ye  call  me  harsh,  but  a  harsher  than  I 
Stands  under  that  cloud-built  canopy — 
A  Future  drawing  terribly  nigh, 
Whom  many  must  greet  with  a  bitter  cry! 
So  work,  aye  work  ere  worse  may  hap" — 
And  the  lint-heap  rises  up  in  the  lap. 

The  lint-heap  rises — ^like  a  white  foam 

On  the  crest  of  the  deep  dark  billow. 
That  none  dare  track  down  its  awful  gloom. 
But  we  know  that  it  sunders  the  youth  &om  his  home, 

The  husband's  head  from  the  pillow. 
Ah,  fair  white  napery,  soft  bed-drapery. 
Given  by  our  mothers  when  each  was  bride. 
The  young  girl's  vision,  the  matron's  pride ! 
Your  slender  threads,  as  we  rend  them  apart, 
Seem  like  a  tearing  of  heart  from  heart : — 
They  were  woven  together  in  the  web  of  our  life. 
For  life  to  endure,^  but  the  mighty  strife 
Hath  smitten  us,  as  with  a  thunder-clap — 
And  the  lint-heap  rises  up  in  the  lap. 

The  lint-heap  rises — is  it  this,  is  it  this. 

The  best  we  can  do  for  our  men,  our  own 
(Save  the  prayer  flung  up  from  the  heart's  abyss), 
For  those  who  left  us  with  quick  warm  kiss, 

Our  young  men  strong  in  brain  and  in  bone, 
Whom  the  handwork  craft,  or  the  desk,  or  the  spade 
Awaits,  to  take  up  the  task  down-laid — 
Is  it  this  we  store  up  for  their  coming  again? 
Their  coming?     Oh  how?  ask  the  men  who  remain 
Why  they  bind  the  white  badge  with  the  red  cross  wrought 
Bound  each  stout  arm,  when  sounds  the  alarm 
To  go  meet  their  fellows,  the  men  who  have  fought,— 

^  The  marriage-stock  of  linen  in  Germany  is  suppoied,  in  ordinary  easei,  to  require  no  re- 
plenishing during  the  lifetime  of  the  conple. 
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Helpless  now,  all  wearily  brought 

One  by  one — like  these  pale,  pale  threads — 

To  rest  the  torn  limbs  and  the  fevered  heads 

In  a  refuge  of  hard-won  calm. 
Ah  !  how  endure  when  that  "  worse"  shall  hap  ? — 
Work  on :  let  the  lint-heap  rise  in  the  lap. 

For  what  is  War,  but  a  rending  asunder 

All  the  fair  gifts  of  the  years  gone  by? 
The  looms  that  wrought  comfort,  and  pleasure,  and  wonder 
Lie  shattered  beneath  the  shock  of  its  thunder, 

The  blooming  plantations  languish  and  die. 
Pestilent  wind,  smiting  nation  £rom  nation, 
Uptearing  the  highways  of  civilization. 

And  plunging  us  back  in  the  rude  "long-ago," 
Each  time  thy  harsh  cry  bids  gentle  arts  fly. 
The  savage  triumphs,  with  scorn  in  his  eye 
For  the  race  who  know  all  secrets  below 
Of  world-wide  mastery,  yet  can  show 
For  a  moral  wrong  no  fitter  reply 
Than  blindfold  mutual  butchery! 

Yet  while  kingly  strife  must  be  quenched  with  life, 

Honoured  be  they  who  fight  bravely  and  long, 
Maintaining  the  glory  of  Fatherland's  story 

Thro'  the  steadfast  will  and  the  sinew  strong. 
Honoured  the  friend,  ay  and  honoured  the  foe. 
Whom  Duty  in  terrible  garb  lays  low 

Where  he  came  to  scatter  death, — but  finds 
Perchance,  in  a  sympathy  born  of  pain, 
A  deeper  chord  in  the  world's  wide  strain 

Than  the  passion  of  patriot  minds. 

Tear  the  smooth  linen,  pull  out  the  pale  threads. 

Mete  out  the  bandage,  make  ready  the  beds ; 

It  is  come,  the  hour  we  dreaded  is  come. 

And  the  call  to  act  strikes  our  terrors  dumb. 

No  time  for  doubting,  no  leisure  for  sorrow. 

To  God  we  must  leave  the  care  of  to-morrow; 

For  the  men  who  have  lost,  the  men  who  have  won. 

Are  brought  on  their  litters  one  by  one. 

'Tis  the  awful  Future  we  knew  was  near 

Now  turned  to  a  Present ! — yet  stay  that  tear ; 

For  th«  hand  may  bind  and  the  voice  ring  kind 

O'er  the  shattered  forms  as  they  slowly  wind 

Along,  on  their  living  bier. 
We'll  wrestle  and  strive  to  save  them  alive. 

The  men  who  for  us  would  die; 
So  work,  work  on,  lest  the  life-throad  snap — 
Snap,  as  the  fateful  momants  fly. 
We  know  not  to-day  what  to-morrow  shall  hap, 
And  etiU  most  the  lint-heap  rise  in  the  li^. 


.A.  F.  F. 


HoicBUBa  V..I).  HkIhk,  IBOl  Augu^,  IS70. 
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That  the  state  of  our  defences  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory  is  a  feeling  that  is 
nniyersal  throughout  the  country.  That 
the  army  can  be  strengthened  by  dis- 
charging its  soldiers  and  selling  the 
stores,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
administration  can  be  increased  by 
placing  men  trained  to  perform  one  set 
of  duties  to  perform  another  —  these 
are  paradoxes  so  great  that  John  Bull, 
proverbially  credulous  as  he  is,  can 
hardly  swallow  them. 

Yet  it  has  been  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  we  never  were  so  well 
prepared  for  war,  that  the  army  and  its 
stores  could  be  rapidly  expanded,  and 
that  the  admirable  arrangements  that 
had  been  made  were  such  that  a  very 
few  days  would  place  us  on  a  war  foot- 
ing. 

Now,  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Cardwell  (in  perfect  good  faith,  we  do 
not  doubt)  must  be  either  true  or  false. 
If  true,  the  country  owes  him  a  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude;  if  false,  some  one  has 
made  a  terrible  mistake. 

We  venture  to  think  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are  tired  of  the  disgrace- 
ful panics  that  occur  so  often ;  we  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  nation  is  desirous 
of  having  such  a  military  force  at  its 
disposal  as  will  place  it  in  security,  and 
in  a  position  to  fulfil  its  duties  and 
obligations.  Let  us  try  and  examine 
what  the  military  strength  of  tlie  country 
really  is  at  the  present  moment,  and  how 
far  facts  justify  the  statements  so  freely 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  military  strength  of  a  country 
consists  of  three  distinct  things — 

Men^  and  the  organization  requisite 
to  obtain  and  train  them. 

Stores,  and  the  administration  requi- 
site to  preserve  and  distribute  them. 

Adininistrationy  or  the  power  to  keep 
the  meii  supplied  with  food  and  clothes. 

"Wli&t,  then,  is  the  force  of  the  coun- 
try in  ^'^^  ^ 


We  are  told  it  consists  of  63  battalions 
of  560  men  each,  or  some  34,160  in- 
fantry, and  about  20,000  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  engineers.  It  is  admitted  that 
20,000  men  have  been  reduced ;  but  to 
compensate  for  this  a  first  reserve  of 
1,900  men,  and  a  second  reserve  of 
21,870,  have  been  formed,  and  credit  is 
taken  for  the  difference  between  the 
23,770  and  the  20,000  !  Behind  these, 
in  second  line,  we  are  told  there  are  the 
Militia  and  Yeomanry,  about  06,700, 
and  the  Volunteers,  170,581  men. 

The  Militia  is  but  partly  trained  and 
disciplined,  and  much  under- officered. 
The  Volunteer  force  is  undisciplined,  and, 
although  containing  admirable  rifle  shots, 
has  not  yet  learned  that  habit  of  im- 
plicit obedience,  of  implicit  confidence 
in  superiors,  that  bending  of  the  wills 
of  the  many  to  the  will  of  the  few,  that 
constitutes  real  discipline. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  real  state  of 
the  country  as  to  men.  But  Mr.  Card- 
well  has  stated  that  the  '*  forces  of  the 
country  were  never  in  a  better  state,  and, 
that,  although  reduced,  the  army  has 
been  only  weeded  of  its  bad  characters, 
and  is  capable  of  rapid  expansion." 

What  is  meant  by  the  first  part  of 
this  statement  we  don't  profess  to  under- 
stand. Soldiers  are  much  the  same 
stamp  of  men  as  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  large  con- 
tractor discharging  carpenters  and  ma- 
sons for  immorality. 

But  we  assert  most  distinctly  that  the 
latter  statement  has  no  foundation. 

Parliament  has  authorized  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  army  by  20,000  men.  If 
by  a  simple  order  20,000  men  could  be 
put  into  the  ranks  of  the  line  from  the 
Militia,  and  their  places  filled  up  by 
20,000  more  men  from  the  Volunte^ 
force,  whose  place  would  be  again  taken 
by  20,000  recruits,  then  the  statement 
would  be  correct  But  is  this  being 
done  t    No ;  regiments  are  lecmiting  just 


agaiast  the  Militia  for  the  same  article —  and  avi 

the  lecruit.  and  M 

It  hns  been  stated,  that  althongh  oni  loaders, 

battalions  are  small  (only  560  men),  yet  ianottl 

this  is  the  exewt  strength  of  a  Prussian  a  letter 

battalion  in  peaec-lim.a.    !N~ow,  the  state-  this  mi 

ment  ia  perfectly  true,  hut  it  is  not  the  State,  ' 

whole  truth,  in  stoi 

The    Prusaian    battalion   consiata   ia  present 

peace-time  of  503  men  ia  the  ranks  and  abroad, 

508  meci  in  the  reserve.     The  colonel  pensior 

has  the  aims  and  e^^uipments  for  503  200,00i 

men.  He  has  their  names  and  addresses,  believe, 

they  are  told  off  to  companies.   Forty-eii;ht  was  tru 

hours  after  the  order  ia  given  the  batta-  mation 

lion  608  strong  has  expanded  to  1,0IC,  How  m 

every  man  of  whom  has  served  from  one  A  largt 

to  three  years.     Compare  the  Prussian  and  us 

and  French  armies,  the  former  based  on  long  tii 

the  expansive  system,  which  means  that  ductlon 

the  whole  nation  is  "militarized;"  the  were  ci 

latter,  whiuh  regards  the  soldier  as  a  man  numbei 

distinct  from  the  bulk  of  the  population,  boards 

yet  in  its  endeavours  to  get  additional  are   10 

atrengtb  by  a  Garde  Jfobile,  militia  and  rifles  i 

volunteers,    simply    "  civilianizes "    the  issue,  i 

army.  and  of 

If  any  one  of  our  readers  will  go  doivn  will  be 
to  Aldershot  and  look  at  a  march  past  But 

soma  day,  when  every  man  is  ordered  to  ments 

be  in  the  ranks,  he  will  see  three  grand  the  mc 

divisions,  that  is,  six  companies,  march  that  tl 

past.     Knowing  that  there  am  ten  com-  at  Seb; 

panies  in  the  battalion,  he  will  ask,  be  tun 
Where  are  the  other  four  I     The  answer  We 

to  this  question  is,  that  the  proportion  Wooln 

of  six  to  ten  represents  pretty  nearly  the  Night : 

proportion  of  etfecttvea  to  non-effectives  The  or 

in  peace-time.     Applying  this   rule  to  scream 

Mr.    Cardwell's   sixty-three    battalions,  machii 

it  will  be  found  that  we  could  put  20,49(i  That  1 

infantry  on  parade.      May  we  not  apply  month 
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Let  us  examino  some  other  points  con- 
nected with  stores.  Surrounded  as  Eng- 
land is  vnih.  the  sea,  coast  and  liarbour 
defence  must  bo  for  her  always,  at  all 
times,  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest, 
the  most  anxious  solicitude.  Tliere  is  one 
means  of  defence,  the  most  formidable, 
the  easiest  to  apply,  and  perhaps  the 
cheapest.  Wo  mean  the  submarine 
mine  or  "  torpedo."  The  War  Minister, 
on  being  asked  if  he  considered  2,000/. 
a  sufficient  sum  for  experiments  with 
torpedoes,  replied,  "that  he  was  in- 
formed by  competent  authority  that  it 
was  enough,  and  that  there  were  plenty 
of  torpedoes  in  store."  Subsequently 
pressed  on  the  subject,  it  turned  out 
that  there  were  none  in  store.  But  it 
was  added  that  they  could  be  easily  and 
rapidly  made.  France,  Prussia,  Eussia, 
Austria,  and  the  United  States  have 
carried  this  branch  of  defence  to  great 
perfection:  England  has  not  even  one 
torpedo.  At  this  very  moment  one  of 
the  largest  iron  manufactories  in  the 
north  is  turning  out  these  terrible 
weapons  by  the  hundred,  not  for  our 
Crovemment.  We  question  much  if 
onr  engineers  have  yet  the  knowledge 
or  experience  requisite  to  design  a 
torpedo.  And  we  believe  this  subject 
is  just  whore  the  Floating  Obstruction 
Committee  left  it  two  years  ago.  That 
committee,  in  perhaps  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  elaborate  Eeports  ever  pre- 
pared by  such  a  body,  pointed  out  gun- 
cotton  as  the  proper  material  for  loading 
torpedoes  witL  Although  the  discovery 
of  gun-cotton  in  its  present  form  is,  we 
have  heard,  entirely  due  to  the  War 
Department  chemist,  yet  the  only  place 
in  England  where  such  gun-cotton  is 
made  is  a  small  manure-feustory  in 
Suffolk. 

Aro  our  forts  completed?  At  all 
events,  if  we  can't  blow  up  a  hostile 
ship,  we  can  sink  her  by  the  fire  of 
srtUleiy  from  the  forts.  Yes,  the  forts 
are  completed,  exotpt  the  shields — the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
left  out  But  the  guns  are  not  ready 
for  the  forts;  so  after  all  it  does  not 
much  matter.  Captain  MoncrielT  was 
to  have  helped  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 


we  think,  two  years  ago.  His  ingenio 
invention  was  to  have  done  away  "wi 
the  necessity  of  the  shield,  and  subs 
tuted  an  earthen  bank  behind  wbi 
the  gun  was  to  recoil.  Does  a  Mc 
crielT  gun-carriage  exist?  or  ia  t 
country  to  have  nothing  but  articl 
in  the  newspapers,  and  pictures  in  tl 
Illustrated  London  Neivs^  of  this  inve 
tion  ?  Two  years  !  why  the  fate  of  gw 
and  powerful  empires  is  settled  in  fr\ 
mouths. 

The  statement  was  made  that  a  rej 
ment  of  infiintr}',  a  battery  of  artillex 
and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  had  no  de 
nito  war  strength. 

Captain  Beaumont,  M.P.,  asked  if  tl 
military  telegraph  was  being  looked  1 
The  reply  was,  The  telegraphs  are  belc 
a  war  footing,  but  are  capable  of  rap 
expansion. 

Alone,  of  all  military  organization,  tl 
telegraph  has  a  war  footing.  What 
it  ?  How  do  you  expand  a  telegrapl 
We  wonder  if,  when  Mr.  Cardwell  spok 
a  field  telegraph  on  any  footing,  peace 
war,  did  exist  At  all  events,  tbLse  wl 
ought  to  know  have  publicly  stated  th 
it  did  not 

But  granting  that  all  the  stores  leqi 
site  for  an  army  do  exist,  is  theie  ai 
organization  or  arrangement  by  whic 
they  can  be  carried  and  supplied  ?  We  » 
that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  i 
decide  how  ammunition  is  to  be  supplic 
in  the  field,  which  is  tantamount  i 
saying  that  at  the  present  moment  thei 
are  7^o  arrangements  for  that  purpose. 

Who  is  in  charge  of  the  resen 
ammunition  of  the  army?  Who  i 
responsible  for  its  transport  and  sal 
custody?  Who  is  responsible  for  th 
intrenching  tools  of  the  army,  thei 
carriage  and  safe  custody?  Who  i 
responsible  for  the  reconnaissance  c 
the  army,  the  making  of  the  loadi 
bridges,  &c  ?  A^tk  the  first  militar 
man  you  meet  these  questions.  H 
will  look  wise  or  foolish,  as  the  cas 
may  be,  and  say,  "  Well,  it  is  either  th 
Engineers,  or  the  Artillery,  or  the  Con 
trol  Department." 

Truly  did  Mr.  Cardwell  say,  tha 
there  was  no  proper  war  strength  of  i 


Of  all  the  evils  in  the  firitiah  army, 
this  is  iar  the  worst  Everything  ia  un- 
settled. No  man  knows  what  the  exact 
duty  of  his  office  ia ;  no  man  clearly 
understandE  what  his  fanctiona  are  :  no 
exact  war  strength,  no  defined  duties, 
no  fixed  responsibility.  Let  ua  now 
turn  to  the  question  of  administration. 

The  disaster  of  the  Crimean  War,  un- 
justly charged  against  the  Board  of 
(!)rdnanee,  produced  a  great  revolntion  in 
our  military  administration.  Prior  to 
the  Crimean  "War,  we  hfld  depart- 
ments in  the  Army  Ordnanco  charged 
with  the  command  of  the  artillery  and 
engineers,  and  the  BTippIy  of  warlike 
stores,  a  Commander-in-chief  charged 
with  the  disoipiine  of  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, a  Secretary  at  Wat  charged  with 
the  finance  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
the  paymaster  being  under  the  Troaaury, 
The  result  of  Lord  Panmure'a  changes 
was  to  constitute  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent departments,  each  jealous  of 
Us  own  position  and  power,  ever 
seeking  to  graap  at  the  duties  of  ita 
neighbours.  These  tlopartments  were, 
MiUtary  Store,  Commissariat,  Barrack, 
Purveyor,  Engineer,  and  Artillery — the 
two  latter  being  military  corps  aa 
well  as  deparfmante.  This  system  was 
eeacntially  a  faulty  one,  but  sixteen 
years'  use  of  it  bad  sat  up  certain  land- 
marks and  boundariee,  so  that  in 
general  quoatioDB  people  knew  who 
were  chiefly  concerned.  Sir  John 
Paldngton,  whan  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  introduced  a  new  lyatem  termed 
the  Control  System,  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  change  introduced 
into  the  army,  has  worked  for  ill. 

Founded  upon  what  was  a  legitimate 
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branch  to  criiiciBe  and  check;  effi- 
ciency and  economy  are  thus  at  war; 
or  rather,  the  expenditure  which  should 
be  directed  solely  to  secure  effici- 
ency tends  to  degenerate  into  extra- 
vagance, and  economy,  which  should 
check  waste,  to  result  in  incomplete 
efficiency."  Such  were  the  chief  reasons 
which  induced  Lord  Northbrooke's 
committee  to  place  finance  and  stores 
under  one  head ! 

But  the  extraordinary  part  of  it  was 
that  they  stopped  short  of  the  legi- 
timate conclusion.  They  established 
the  Controller  to  check  the  Artillery 
and  Engineer  officers,  thus  putting 
him  to  represent  the  •'economy,  re- 
sulting in  incomplete  efficiency,"  while 
they  have  compelled  the  Artillery 
and  Engineer  officers  to  represent  "the 
efficiency,  degenerating  into  extrava- 
gance." 

The  results  are  a  pull- devil-pull- 
baker  struggle.  During  peace-time,  and 
when  war  is  not  thought  of,  the  Con- 
troller, ignorant  of  the  requirements  of 
the  service,  refuses  the  supply  of  the 
commonest  materials.  Let  but  the 
sound  of  war's  trumpet  be  heard  in  the 
distance,  the  Artillery  and  Engineer 
officers  carry  all  before  them,  in  the 
rush  to  secure  efficient  material,  and,  in 
the  panic,  confusion,  and  hurry,  pounds 
are  lavished,  where,  a  few  months  be- 
fore, the  judicious  outlay  of  shillings 
would  have  sufficed. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  the 
state  of  the  army,  whether  as  regards 
its  men,  stores,  or  administration,  is 
undeserving  of  Mr.  Cardwell's  hasty 
statement,  that  "  we  never  were  so  well 
prepared  for  war."  The  case  may  be 
fairly  put  as  follows : — The  English 
army,  in  its  existing  state,  is  useless  for 
offensive,  almost  helpless  for  defensive, 
purposes,  is  a  burden  to  the  tax-payer, 
and  a  source  of  danger  to  the  na- 
tion. Solemnly  do  we  warn  the 
British  public  to  see  to  their  defences, 


while  they  yet  may.  We  don't  m 
further  expenditure,  but  we  seek  si 
alterations  in  our  military  institute 
as  shall  obtain  a  greater  result  fr 
the  money  we  do  spend.  Above 
things  we  warn  our  readers  agar 
those  who  seek  to  compare  the  Voli 
teer  and  Militia  forces  with  Pruss: 
Landwehr.  Vain  to  prate  of  Pmssi 
institutions,  and  neglect  Prussian  ] 
tience,  Prussian  self-deniaL  There  i 
few  things  more  terrible  than  tlie  i 
of  a  great  nation,  struck  to  the  gron 
by  the  defeat  of  her  army,  the  coUa] 
of  her  military  institutions.  So 
nations  may  live  through  such  ca 
mities.  Could  England?  No  !  her  wh 
existence  as  a  nation  depends  on  1 
credit.  Her  credit  ruined,  her  ent 
prise,  trade,  and  manufacture  woi 
soon  fall  away,  her  capital  seek  otl 
countries  for  employment,  and  the  oi 
bright  name  of  England  be  dimn 
for  ever.  "When  an  impartial  revi 
of  our  military  institutions  is  made,  1 
truth  of  the  bitter  sarcastic  words 
General  Foy  comes  home  with  redoubl 
force :  "  There  are  absurdities  wh: 
failure  renders  more  conspicuous,  a 
others  which  success  does  not  rodec 
If  the  members  of  tJie  British  Parliam 
had  possessed  hut  a  tenth  part  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  toar  wh 
they  have  of  finance  and  legislati 
a  rigid  account  would  have  been  < 
manded  of  the  ignorance  which  ma 
British  blood  flow  in  torrents  at  Bada 
and  Burgos." 

Who  is  there,  we  would  ask,  who  da 
to  say  that  the  military  institutions 
this  country  might  not  be  put  on  su 
a  footing  as  to  afford  us  an  army  whi 
would  produce  respect  from  our  neij 
hours,  security  at  homet  Such  ins 
tutions  would  bring  class  in  conti 
with  class,  go  far  to  humanize  the  roiij 
reform  the  dissipated,  and  knit  togetl 
the  various  elements  that  constiti 
society  with  bands  of  iron. 


MACMILLAN'S    M 
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AKK  WE   HEADT 


"  Tna  page  of  history  BjthiHia  to  nations 
— if  itiey  would  attend  to  it  without  bein^ 
deluded  by  vanity  and  pride — the  in- 
fitj'Uclive  lesaou  of  una  Btute  cuniitaiitly 
ovi-rpiiwering  another,  not  by  superior 
freeiliiiii,  virtue,  and  paLriuliBiu— fur  tlie 
frise,  the  currupted,  and  the  eneliLved 
have  equally  fluurishtsJ,  equally  fulieo 
in  their  ttiriie;  but  by  having  more 
iiuiueioua,  liravtr,  better  orjjaniaeil,  and 
belter  cominand>-d  arniiee;  with  a  mare 
vigorous  ByBlem  of  martial  policy,  and 
a  bttter  miide  of  repairing  disasters  in 
war."  Ei;;bl  weeks  e^^o  we  pointed  this 
pusBage  i>ut  1-0  one  who,  we  think, 
is  a  re{irt!sentiilive  of  a  large  class  in 
Eii^Iaud.  His  reply  was:  "KonseuEe, 
that  hook  was  writien  sixty  years  ago. 
!Natii>tis  are  too  civiliitvd,  too  sensibli', 
to  ti^ht.  Only  ujilitary  men  dream  of 
war  iKiw-a-days.  Self- interest  rulefl  all 
men,  and  it  hi  against  nicu's  etlf-intrrest 
to  no  to  war."  And  now — the  astute 
Empenjr  of  the  Freucli,  he  who  but  a 
few  ye«ia  ago  was  supposed  to  hold  the 
destinies  of  Europe  in  hie  haiids,  he  is 
a  uajiiivel  The  great  Freuih  army  is 
deRti'ojed,  and  Fnnco  bai^elf  is  under 
tlie  heel  of  ibe  cout]iierrtr. 

Mi'n  nre  nut  governed  by  CBlf-int«re8t. 
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other  cause,  she  may  feel  sure  that  every  who  in  1867  pointed  out  thehrolten  reed 

means  has  been  taken  to  avoid  disaster,  upon  which  she  leant.^     But  there  was 

to  ensure  success.  no  press  to  iterate  and  reiterate  his  state- 

We  propose  to  examine  briefly  the  ments,  until  attention  was  roused  to  in- 
present  organization  and  administration  quire  into  their  truth  or  falsehood. 
of  the  army,  and  to  point  out  what  are  The  army  of  England  consists  of  two 
some  of  the  causes  which  produce  its  un-  distinct  portions — the  regular  array,  and 
doubted  cost,  its  questionable  efficiency,  what  are  now  im[)roper]y  termed  the 
In  doing  this  we  are  desirous  of  throwing  "  reserve  forces."  The  former,  in  theory 
blame  on  no  one;  the  present  state  of  our  at  least,  was,  until  quite  recently,  under 
military  defences  is  justly  chargeable  to  the  Crown,  the  latter  under  Parliament, 
neither  a  Liberal  nor  a  Conservative  At  the  present  moment,  both  are  entirely 
government,  nor  to  the  want  of  zeal  under  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
or  efficiency  of  any  individual  in  par-  Commons. 

ticular.       In    all    countries    men  who  1.  The  regular  army  alone  finds  the  gar- 

can    organize    an   army    as    a   weapon  risonsfor  India  and  the  colonies.  Taking 

of    national     defence     are    very    rare  the  Army  Estimates  of    1870-71  as  a 

indeed.  guide,  we  find  the  gross  total  of  the  army 

The   very   nature  of  English  politi-  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  177,955  men. 

cal    and   social    institutions   renders  it  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  case 

almost   hopeless   for   us   to  seek   such  of  our  being  at  war,  we  could  not  denude 

a  man.      What   qualities  aie  requisite  India  and  the  colonies  of  troops.     It  is 

in  him  ?    The  qualities  requisite  J  or  a  far  more  probable  that  we  should  have 

good  War  Minister  are  the  following  : —  to  strengthen  our  forces  in  India.     The 

He  must  be  a  statesman,  yet  a  soldier;  story  of  the  mutiny  is  fresh  in  men's 

an  able  speaker,  yet  intimately  acquainted  minds,  and  any  nation  with  whom  we 

with    the  details  of  the  army  and  its  were  atwarwould  seek  to  raise  a  rebellion 

requirements;    he   must  be   firm,   yet  in  India.     Hence  the  colonies,  and  more 

conciliating;    and,   above  all,   mutt  be  especially  India,  would  have  to  be  con- 

le/i  svfficitTUly  long  in  office  to  can^  out  stantly  reinforced  and  strengthened,  and 

his  views.  could   do   nothing   to    aid    or     assist. 

Such  a  man  it  is  indeed  hopeless  to  Eecent  events  have  shown  that  India 
expect  to  find ;  consequently  it  would  be  cannot  spare  one  man.  And  it  is  a  re- 
unjust  in  the  extreme  to  blame  men  (all  markable  fact  that  Lord  Napier,  prior 
of  whom  have  been  most  earnest  and  to  assuming  the  command  in  that  coan- 
painstaking,  striving  to  do  good  after  try,  placed  on  record,  both  at  the  India 
their  lights)  for  what  is  the  fault  of  our  and  War  Offices,  his  opinion  that  any 
institutions.  reduction  was  fraught  with  danger. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Press  of  this  We  must  therefore  deduct  from  tlit 

country  to  point  out  the  shortcomings  of     gross  total  of 177,955 

those  institutions,  to  warn  the  nation  of     Troops  in  India 62,963 

the  results  that  must  ensue  if  they  are      Depdts  of  troops  in  India 6,394 

not  altered.     The  power  of  altering  or  Educational  Establishments..       .577 

modifying  those  iBStitutions  rests  with  J)»&'T^^Tdoi„„ies::  'S 

the  nation  itself.  Artillery  and  Engineers  in  In- 

The  advantages  of  a  free  and  truth-seek-         dia  and  Colonies  4,500 

ing  press  in  this  matter  are  incalculable.  92,740 

Would  France  have  plunged  unprepared  Leaving  a  force  of l^f 

into  war  if  her  press,  instead  of  pander- 

ng  to  the  blind  ignorant  conceit  of  the  i  "je  dirai  k  Yurmie  fran^aisc:  nonsnons 

nation,  had  searched  out  the  weakness  sommes    endormis   dans    la   SMtisfaction   d« 

of  her  military  institutions,  and  placed  nons-mfimeB ;  nons  nous  sonimes  detoum^  da 

it  honestly  before  the  country  1    Solemn  t^""^^  n^ligeant  les  efforts,  les  recherch«s 

i_i-jr         m           im      1.  1®*   comparaisoDs  qui    citent  le   progrts.  — 

warnings  she  had  from  General  Trochtt,  rAmUifran^aiu^en  1867;  p.  333 

dd2 
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men  of  all  amiB  in  Great  Britain  and  selves,  the  80,000  men  composing  this 

Ireland.     Tliis  force  is  composed  as  fol-  force  would  be  most  valuabla     Some  of 

iQ^g  : the  militia  re>(iment8,  especially   those 

Poot  Guards 5,M0  trained   at  Aldershot,    are    ivally    tine 

Infantry 42,886  soldiers.     Most  of  the  rfgiments,  how- 
Cavalry  8,762  ever,   ai'e    unprovided  with    greatcoats 

Horse,   Fipld,  and  Garrison  ^^  proper  euuipui**ntrt. 

a^CoSrr""?  «.63»  In  addition  to  which  they  .re  undex^ 

86«215  omcered,  and  the  otncei'S  being  appointed 

and  promoted  by  the  i>rivdte  patn^nage 

Of  this  army  about  25,000  men  are  in  of  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  counties, 

Ireland,  leaving  a  force  of  some  60,000  there  is  little  inducemeut  for  them  to 

men  in  Great  Britain.     With  the  excep-  study   military   matters.     Nevertheless 

tion  of  1,900   men  this  army  has   no  the  militia  is  a  fine  force;  but  its  services 

reserve  of  any  kind;  that  is  to  say,  if  for  are  available  only  in  the  country,  and 

certain  causes  the  nation  thinks  it  re-  in  place  of  being  an  aid  to  the  regular 

quifite  to  increase  the  army  by  20,000  army  it  competes  with  it  iu  the  labour 

men  for  a  tem[)orary  purpose,  these  men  market  for  recruits, 

must  be  s|>ecially  enlisted  and  trained.  (3.)  The  volunteers  are  a  force  it  is  a 

The  word  "  reserve  "  is   continually  delicate  matter  to  speak  of,  neither  is  it 

applied   to   the   militia  and   volunteer  fair  to  criticise  them  too  closely.     Under 

forces,  but  it    is  a    perfect  misnomer,  their  existing  organizatiim  it  is  wonder- 

The  War  Minister  cannot  draught  these  ful  that  they  are  »o  good.      F^ut  the  one 

men    into    the    line,    to   increase   the  thinrr  that  injures  their  utility  as  soldiers 

cadres  to  a  war  footing,  or  till  up  the  is   the  fact  of   their    buin<;  valMuteen, 

ga])d  produced  by  disease  or  death.     He  War  is  an  art  in  the  lower  branches,  in 

can  only  do  this  by  recruiting  fresh  men  the  higher  ranks  it  is  a  deep  science,  and 

Vid  traininji;  them.  it  is  simply  absurd  to  expect  men  will 

Beserves,  whether  of  men,  stores,  or  or  can  study  that  art  during;  peace  time 

money,  to  be  reserves  at  all,  must  be  whose  business  it  is  not  to  do  so. 

available,  and  in  such  a  position   that  This  force  Ls  said  to  consist  of  120,000 

thny  can  be  drawn  on  when  required  to  men ;   it    is    unprovided   with    breech- 

jQU   up    gaps    caused  by   expenditure,  loaders,    great ciiats,    or    propter    equip- 

The  House  of   Commons    decreed  the  ment;  it  is  badly  officered,  and  is  regarded 

augmentation  of   the  army  by  20,000  more   in  the  light  of  a  holiday  amuae- 

men   six   weeks  ago  ;    not  one-tifth  of  ment  than  a  serious  duty, 

those  men  have  been  enlisted,  not  one  (4.)   The  volunteers  have,  however, 

man  is  efficient.     H*id  there  been  any  conferred  boons  on  this  country,  boons 

reserve  forces,  a  week  should  have  suf-  so  priceless  that  all  small    defii:iencies 

ficed  to  draught  20,000  men  from  the  fade  away  when  we  consider  th^in. 

reserve  into  the  line.     It  has  taken  us  They  have   demonstiat  d    that  arms 

six  weeks  to  merely  enlist  6,000  men  ;  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  tho  people 

during  that  time  a  mighty  empire  has  of  this  country   witli(»ut  fear   of  their 

been  crushed,  and  its  ruler  flung  from  being   used   for  a  bad  pur]M)ae.     They 

his  throne.  have  demonstrated  that  the  military  in- 

(2.)  Turninji  to  the  auxiliary  forces,  the  stinctsof  this  country  have  not  decayed, 

militia  undoubtedly  hold  the  first  place.  They    have    demonstrated    that*  the 

Enlisted  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  nation  is  ready  and  willing  to  ennd  itself 

-which   confei-s  considerable  (indeed  all  for  its  defence  if  the  proper  w»»y  is  «uly 

requisite)  po wet's  on  the  officers,  this  pointed  out  to  it.     And  the  turniu*'  of 

force  is  a  very  respectable   one.      If  men's  mind:<   to   military  matters   haa 

furnished  with  breech-loaders,  taught  U>  been  of  the  greatest  imp<irunue   to  the 

use  them,  and  drilled  for  six  wesks,  to  regular  anny,  has  awakened  it  tQ  fi-ech 

give  the  men  a  little  coufldeuce  in  them-  zeal  and  exertion. 


iiit'dntr^,  it  Rets  ouly  abuut  one-third,  Tnin 

In  iia   own   locality  each    regiment  here,  (he 

wouM  be  invutualile  as  guides,  but  we  here  ftnd 

qtieation  much  if  it  would  be  of  any  use  ties  of  fo 

elsewhere.     The  duty  of  cavalry  is  diffi-  earl-Ioadi 

cult  to  leam  ;  it  lias  taken  two  wars  and  were,  toi 

yeai-B  of  practice  to  make   the  Prussian  The  idea 

cavalry  whatil  is.  these  cir 

{6.)  Lastly  conies  theforceof  pensioners,  is    not  t 

These  men  have  all  served  twenty-one  do  ia  ca 

years  or  more  in  the  regular  army  ;  they  ference,  ' 

have  no  officers,  are  generally  past  thoir  not  two  n 
work,  and  being  composed  of  men  of  alt  Here  i 

refiimeiita  have  no  tsprit  de  corpg.     The  citizen-ar 

soldier  of  ten  years'  service  who  takes  his  Hn^land. 
diachan;e  we  allow  lo   go,  and  take  no  The  fo 

heed  of  him  ;  the  man  who  has  served  these  thii 

twenty-line  years  we  still  keep  a  lien  over,  it  can  etu 

and  seek  to  screw  a  little  more  work  out  army  ner 

of  him.  things  ir 

The  forces  we  hnve  enumerated,  regu-  cannot  dc 
lars,  militia,  volunteers,  yeomanry,  and  The  ar 

pensioners,  amount  to  nearly  400,000  cient,  the 
men.  The  tw 

But  without  contemplating  the  con-  thia  coun 

tin^ency  of  having  to  send  a  force  to  the  our  havii 

Continent,  coidil   we  aiisenible,  say  on  are,  Indii 

Dartmoor,  100,000  men  complete,  and  fact  of  th 

march  them  lo  York  I  Given  two  months  manufact 
to  do  it  in,  the  time  required  to  beat  The  foi 

Austria  and  France.     Could    we    put  reconcile 

30,000  reKulars,  30,000  militia.  30,000  at  the  hk 

volunteers,  and    ]0,00U  yeomanry  and  the  lattei 

pensionetH    on    the    Dartmoor    Hills )  culties ;  i 

Most  certoinly  we  could  not,  nor  one-  to  learn  i 

fourth  of  the  number.     And  here  lies  the  three    je 

fallacy  of  our  whole  system  ;  tht-ro  is  no  seriously 

connection  between  the  differBntiieflcrip-  of  tliat  i 

tioiia  of  forces  which  compose  our  army,  requisite. 

It  is  entirely  without  organization.  especially 

Just  fancy  for  one  moment  an  order  peasant  [ 
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placcfl  where  pecnliar  facilities  exist  for 
carry  iiif<  on  certain  trades.  In  the  one 
ca^ae  the  men  are  easily  followed  and 
identifi<Ml  wlien  required ;  in  the  other,  to 
do  80  nmst  be  a  work  of  no  smfill  labour. 
But  defence  is  the  first  duty  of  a  nation. 
On  tlie  sole  condition  of  being  able  to 
preserve  itself  does  it  exist  as  a  nation 
at  all.  We  do  not  consider  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  enumerated  as  insur- 
mountable ;  on  the  contrary,  while  we 
fully  recognize  their  magnitude,  we  think 
that  tho.y  may  be  overcome,  and  we  offer 
to  our  readers  the  following  outline  of  a 
plan  which  we  think  feasible. 

Assuming  that  the  number  of  infantry 
requirc<i  for  home  defence  is  80,000, 
and  timt  as  many  more  are  required  for 
Indian  and  colonial  service  : — 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  Indian 
and  colonial  service  for  the  present,  and 
neglecting  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
engine<?r  service,  the  infantry  of  the 
army  mij^ht  be  composed  of  80,000  men 
enlisted  forthreeyear8,26,000men  to  be  in 
the  first,  second,  and  third  year's  service 
re^^pectively.  On  the  completion  of  the 
thinl  year's  service,  the  men  should  enter 
tlie  first  reserve,  to  be  composed  of 
104,000  men ;  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  vears  of  their  service,  these 
men  to  be  caJled  out  for  twenty-one  days 
only  in  the  yiar.  On  completion  of  the 
seventh  year  these  men  to  be  draughted 
into  tlie  second  reserve,  to  consist  of 
130,000  men;  in  their  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  year's  ser- 
vice, these  men  to  be  called  out  for  eight 
days  annually. 

The  third  reserve  to  consist  of  150,000 
men,  and  to  include  all  volunteers  and 
men  who  had  served  ten  years  in  India. 

Tlie  total  of  these  forces  gives  ft>r 
h(m'i  defence  of  infantry  404,000 
men. 

Jiach  battalion  should  consist  of 
600  men  on  a  peace  footing,  and  900 
men  on  a  war  footing.  And  each  regi- 
ment should  consist  of  four  battalions — 
1st,  Ke«;ular  Battalion  ;  2nd,  Ist  Reserve 
Battalion  ;  3rd,  2nd  Eeserve  Battalion; 
4th,  Volunteer  Battalion. 

The  whole  force  to  be  formed  in  ten 


corps  darmJee — ^two  in  Ireland,  one  in 
Scotland,  and  seven  in  England. 

Suppose  a  war  is  threatened,  52,000 
men  are  simply  drau«^h ted  from  the  first 
reserve  into  the  regular  battalions,  which 
gives  at  once  132,000  men  for  service 
in  the  field  or  elsewhere,  52,000  men 
being  at  the  same  time  transferred  from 
the  third  to  the  second  reserve. 

Suppose  war  breaks  out,  the  first  re- 
serve can  be  at  once  mobilised,  and  a 
force  of  230,000  infantry  can  be  put  in 
line — the  second  reserve,  then  standing 
at  98,000,  with  the  volunteers  160,000, 
constituting  the  garrison  of  the  for- 
tresses ;  the  recruits  being  trained  with 
the  second  reserve  or  third  battalion. 

In  England,  250,000  men  attain  the 
age  of  twenty  every  year,  and  surely  a 
draught  each  year  of  26,000  men  on 
such  a  number  would  not  be  exces- 
sive. 

With  such  a  system,  two  great  ad- 
vantages would  be  attained  :  Ist.  The 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
could  be  expanded  at  a  moment's  notice, 
any  number  of  men  being  called  up  from 
the  first  reserve,  not  exceeding  52,000, 
that  might  be  desimble.  2n(L  A  com- 
mon interest  and  esprit  would  run 
through  each  regiment,  the  dress  of  the 
different  battalions  being  exactly  the 
same  (with  the  exception  of  the  shoulder 
cords),  and  the  men  remaining  always  in 
the  same  regiment  during  their  entire 
service,  both  in  the  regular  and  re- 
serve forces.  To  obtain  these  advan- 
tages, of  course  the  whole  force  must  he 
localised. 

The  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers 
would  have  to  be  treated  somewhat  dif- 
ferently ;  the  periods  for  enlistment 
should  be  five,  seven,  and  ten  years  re- 
spectively. And  the  same  relatitmship 
should  be  established  between  the  first, 
second,  and  third  reseiTes  of  these  corps, 
as  for  the  infantry. 

There  remains  the  question  of  Indian 
and  colonial  service  to  be  provided  for. 
For  these  purposes,  we  consider  that  a 
special  army  is  now  a  necessity  ;  but  that 
army  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  great  evils  that  at- 
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tended  the  old  Indian  Army.  And  we 
would  make  the  following  proposal  to 
meet  the  difficulty  : — Every  regiment  to 
which  wo  have  given  four  battalions 
already,  to  have  a  fifth.  The  promotion 
amongst  the  officers  to  run  right  through 
the  first  two  battalions,  that  is  to  say, 
the  first  or  regular  battalion.  Thus  the 
Indian  battalion,  exchange,  and  ordinary 
promotion  would  prevent  the  officers 
becoming  enervated  by  too  long  service 
in  India. 

With  regard  to  the  men,  each  regular 
battalion  at  home  should  be  called  on  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  two  years* 
men  for  service  in  India  for  ten  years. 
Assumins;  that  one  man  in  ten  is   in- 
valided   or   sent  home  each  year,  this 
number  would  be  8,000  annually.  Thus 
no  soldier  would  remain  abroad   more 
than  ten  years,  and  on  his  return   he 
would  be  at  once  put  into  the  third  re- 
serve.    It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
number  of  trained  men  available  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  has  been  raised 
very  largely,  viz. — from  60,000,  what  it 
at  present  is,  to  236,000, — the  actual 
cost  of  the  whole  force  need  exceed  the 
present  cost  but  slightly  ;  and  when  it 
is    remembered  that   by   the   proposed 
scheme  the  number  of  pensioners  and 
married  men  would  be  greatly  reduced, 
the    former   being    confined  to   special 
cases,  the  latter  for  men  in  India  and 
the  colonies  only,  we  think  that  no  ad- 
ditional cost  need  be  anticipated  ;  and 
the  wliole  annual  drain  on  the  population 
would  be  limited  to  26,000  men  for  home 
service,  8,000  for  Indian  and   colonial 
service,  and  G,000  for  the  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and   engineers,  or   40,000    in    all. 
These  men  must  be  obtained  by  some 
form  of  the  ballot  or  conscription  ;  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  form  an  army  on 
any  other  basis.     The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  standing  army  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, on  a  footing  sufficient  to  cope  with 
the  vast  masses  of  men  now  embodied, 
would  render  such  a  scheme  impossible. 

We  conceive  that  by  such  a  system 
as  we  propose  the  moral  standard  of  the 
peo[)le  may  be  greatly  improved,  and 
habits  of  obedience,  respect  for  authority 
and  order  inculcated  largely.    We  have 


not  attempted  to  point  out  how  such  a 
force  should  be  administered,  and  what 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  calling 
out  the  reserves  for  annual  training. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  annual  assem- 
bling of  large  bodies  for  manoeuvres 
forms  an  important  feature  of  the 
scheme.  And  we  believe  (contrary  to 
the  general  opinion)  that  there  is  ample 
space  in  this  country  for  this  purpose. 
From  Windsor  to  the  New  Forest  there 
is  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  open 
spaces,  either  commons,  Crown  lands, 
or  uncultivated  heaths.  But  little 
trouble  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
requisite  powers  to  pass  over  the  small 
intervening  spaces  of  private  property. 
Why  this  has  not  already  been  done,  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  unless  indeed  it  be 
the  question  of  loss  of  profits  derived 
from  the  game  on  the  Crowil  lands. 

If  we  turn  to  the  present  state  of  the 
administration  of  the  army  we  find  it 
in  an  equally  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  changes  introduced  during  the 
Crimean  war  showed  clearly  enough  that 
it  was  far  easier  to  destroy  than  create. 
The  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
has  shown  that  bad  as  was  the  former 
system,  it  was  preferable  to  the  present 
arrangement,  insomuch  as  it  was  a  system^ 
not  chaos. 

When  the  so-called  "Control  System" 
was  originally  proposed  by  Sir  William 
Power,  it  presented  many  features  which 
marked  it  as  the  design  of  an  able  man ; 
it  adopted,  without  slavishly  copying, 
the  best  points  of  the  French  Inten- 
dance  system,  and  had  it  been  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  its 
first  proposer,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
great  benefits  would  have  accrued.  In 
putting  Sir  William  Power's  system  into 
practice  our  military  authorities  have 
adopted  and  brought  into  marked  proml* 
nence,  the  great  faults  of  the  French  In- 
tendance — faults  which  Greneral  Trochu 
pointed  out  three  years  ago,  faults  which 
produced  serious  evils  in  the  Italian  war, 
faults  which  have  caused  th  e  whole  system 
to  break  down  in  the  present  war.  The 
faults  we  allude  to  are  the  militarising 
what  is  essentiaUy  a  civil  duty.  It  is 
curious  to  compare   General  Trochu*s 
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peacfi,  but  can  they  always  restrain  the 
p«*oi)le  1  Three  wars  have  converted 
the  Prussian  nation  into  a  vast  army 
fluj^hed  with  success,  eager  for  conquest, 
led  by  young  and  ardent  generals  who 
have  known  notliing  but  victory.  "  Men 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  military 
profession  can  form  no  conception 
of  that  turbulent  restlessness  which 
carried  Alexander  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  Charles  XII.  to  Pultawa, 
Napoleon  to  Moscow.  "War  is  a  passion 
even  in  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  the 
soldiery  :  for  those  itho  command,  it 
is  the  most  imperious,  the  most  intoxi- 
cating of  all  passions.  Where  will  you 
find  a  wider  field  for  energy  of  charactet, 
the  calculations  of  intellect,  the  flashe<i 
of  genius  1  In  him  who  is  inflamed 
by  glory,  hunger,  thirst,  wounds,  inces- 
santly impiaiding  death  itself,  produce 
a  sort  of  intoxication  ;  the  sudden  com- 
bination of  indeterminate  causes  with 
foreseen    chances,     throws     into     this 


exalted  game  a  never-ceasing  interest, 
equal  to  the  emotion  excited  at  long 
intervals  by  the  most  terrible  situations 
of  life.  What  power  in  the  present 
like  that  will  of  the  commander,  whicb 
chains  and  unchains  at  pleasure  the 
rage  of  so  many  thousands  of  men  t 
What  supremacy  over  the  future  in 
that  talent,  the  inspirations  of  which 
are  abont  to  decide  the  lot  of  several 
generations  1  When  the  God  of  Israel 
would  crush  His  worshippers  with  the 
weight  of  His  omnipotence,  He  says  to 
them,  I  am  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ! " 

Few  will  deny  that  the  Danish  war 
might  have  been  stopped  by  firm  action 
on  our  part :  we  scolded ;  we  did  not 
act,  because  we  could  not,  we  were  not 
ready.  From  that  Danish  war  flowed 
the  Austrian  war,  the  two  robbers  quar- 
relling over  the  booty.  From  the 
Austrian  war  flowed  the  French  war. 
For  what  foUowd  the  French  war  Are 
we  ready  t 
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SIR  HARRY  HOTSPUR  OF  HUMBLETHWAITE. 


BY   ANTHONY   TROLLOPB. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

8IR  Harry's  return. 

Sir  Harry  received  the  grandly- worded 
and  indignant  letter  whicli  had  been 
written  at  the  club,  and  Cousin  George 
hesitated  as  to  that  other  letter  which 
his  friend  was  to  dictate  for  him.  Con- 
sequently it  became  necessary  that  Sir 
Harry  should  leave  London  before  the 
matter  was  settled.  In  truth  the  old 
Baronet  liked  the  grandly-worded  and 
indignant  letter.  It  was  almost  such  a 
letter  as  a  Hotspur  should  write  on 
such  an  occasion.  There  was  an  ad- 
mission of  pecuniary  weakness  which 
did  not  quite  become  a  Hotspur,  but 
otherwise  the  letter  was  a  good  letter. 
Before  he  left  London  he  took  the 
letter  with  him  to  Mr.  Boltby,  and  on 
his  way  thither  could  not  refrain  from 
counting  up  all  the  good  things  wliich 
would  befall  him  and  his  if  only  this 
young  man  might  be  reclaimed  and  re- 
cast in  a  mould  such  as  should  tit  the 
heir  of  the  Hotspurs.  He  had  been 
very  bad, — so  bad  that  when  Sir  Harry 
counted  up  his  sins  they  seemed  to  be 
as  black  as  night.  And  then,  as  he 
thought  of  them,  the  father  would  de- 
clare to  himself  that  he  would  not 
imperil  his  daughter  by  trusting  her  to 
one  who  had  shown  himself  to  be  so 
evil.  But  again  another  mode  of  look- 
ing at  it,  all  would  come  upon  him.  The 
kind  of  vice  of  which  George  had  been 
undoubtedly  guilty  was  very  distasteful 
to  Sir  Harry ;  it  had  been  ignoble  and 
un gentlemanlike  vice.  He  had  been  a 
liar,  and  not  only  a  gambler,  but  a  pro- 
fessional gambler.  He  had  not  simply 
got  into  debt,  but  he  had  got  into  debt 
in  a  fashion  that  was  fraudulent ; — so  at 


least  Sir  Harry  thought.  And  yet,  need 
it  be  said  that  this  reprobate  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  forgiveness  1  Had  not 
men  before. him  done  as  bad,  and  yet 
were  brought  back  within  the  pale  ol 
decent  life?  In  this  still  vacillating 
mood  of  mind  Sir  Harry  reached  his 
lawyer's.  Mr.  Boltby  did  not  vacillate 
at  all.  When  he  was  shown  the  letter 
he  merely  smiled. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  a  bad  letter," 
said  Sir  Harry. 

**  Words  mean  so  little,  Sir  Harry," 
said  Mr.  Boltby,  "  and  come  so  cheap." 

Sir  Harry  turned  the  letter  over  in 
his  hand  and  frowned ;  he  did  not 
quite  like  to  be  told  even  by  his  con- 
fidential lawyer  that  he  was  mistaken. 
Unconsciously  he  was  telling  hime^-lf 
that  after  all  George  Hot^^pur  had  been 
born  a  gentleman,  and  that  therefore, 
underlying  all  the  young  man's  vileness 
and  villany  there  must  be  a  substratum 
of  noble  soil  of  which  the  lawyer  per- 
haps knew  nothing.  Mr.  Boltby  saw 
that  his  client  was  doubting,  and  having 
given  much  trouble  to  the  matter,  and 
not  being  afraid  of  Sir  Harry,  he  deter- 
mined to  speak  his  mind  freely. 

"  Sir  Harry,"  he  said,  "  in  this  matter 
I  must  tell  you  what  I  really  think," 

*'  Certainly" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  speak  ill  of 
one  bearing  your  name ;  and  were  not 
the  matter  urgent  as  it  is,  I  should  pro- 
bably repress  something  of  my  opinion. 
As  it  is,  I  do  not  dare  to  do  so.  You 
could  not  in  all  London  find  a  man  less 
fit  to  be  the  husband  of  Miss  Hotspur 
than  her  cousin." 

"  He  is  a  gentleman — ^by  birth,"  said 
Sir  Harry, 

"He  is  an  unprincipled  blackguard  by 
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education,  and  the  more  blackguard 
because  of  his  birth  ;  there  is  nothing 
too  bad  for  him  to  do,  and  very  little  so 
bad  but  what  he  has  done  it.  He  is  a 
gambler,  a  swindler,  and,  as  I  believe, 
a  forger  and  a  card-sharper.  He  has 
lived  upon  the  wages  of  the  woman  he 
has  professed  to  love.  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be  utterly  spiritless,  abomi- 
nable and  vile.  If  my  clerk  in  the 
next  room  were  to  slap  his  face,  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  would  resent  it." 
Sir  Henry  frowned,  and  moved  his  feet 
rapidly  on  the  floor.  **  In  my  thorough 
respect  and  regard  for  you.  Sir  Harry," 
continued  Mr.  Boltby,  "  I  have  under- 
taken a  work  which  I  would  not  have 
done  for  above  two  or  three  other  men  in 
the  world  beside  yourself.  I  am  bound 
to  tell  you  the  result,  which  is  this, — 
that  I  would  sooner  give  my  own  girl 
to  the  sweeper  at  the  crossing  than  to 
George  Hotspur." 

Sir  Harry's  brow  was  very  black. 
Perhaps  he  liad  not  quite  known  his 
lawyer.  Perhaps  it  was  that  he  had 
less  power  of  endurance  than  he  had 
himself  thought  in  regard  to  the  men- 
tion of  his  own  family  affairs.  "  Of 
course,"  he  said,  "  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  you,  Mr.  Boltby,  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken.'* 

"  I  only  hope  it  may  be  of  service  to 
you." 

**  It  has  been  of  service.  What  may 
be  the  result  in  regard  to  this  unfortu- 
nate young  man,  1  cannot  yet  say.  He 
has  refused  our  offer, — I  must  say  as  I 
think, — honourably." 
"  It  means  nothing." 
''  How  nothing,  Mr.  Boltby?" 
^*  No  man  accepts  such  a  bargain  at 
first.  He  is  playing  his  hand  against 
yours.  Sir  Harry,  and  he  knows  that  he 
has  got  a  very  good  card  in  his  own. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
give  in  at  once.  In  besieging  a  town 
the  surest  way  is  to  starve  the  garrison. 
Wait  awhile  and  he  will  give  in.  When 
a  town  has  within  its  walls  such  vul- 
tures as  will  now  settle  upon  him,  it 
cannot  stand  out  very  long.  I  shall 
hear  more  of  him  before  many  days  are 
over." 


"  You  think,  then,  that  I  may  return 
to  Humblethwaite." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Harry  ;  but  I  hope, 
Sir  Harry,  that  you  will  return  with  the 
settled  conviction  on  your  mind  that 
this  young  man  must  not  on  any  con- 
sideration be  allowed  to  enter  your 
family." 

The  lawyer  meant  well,  but  he  over- 
did his  work.  Sir  Harry  got  up  and 
shook  hands  with  him  and  thanked 
him,  but  left  the  room  with  some  sens© 
of  offence.  He  had  come  to  Mr.  Boltby 
for  information,  and  he  had  received  it. 
But  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  had 
intended  that  Mr.  Boltby  sliould  advise 
him  touching  his  management  of  his 
own  daughter.  Mr.  Boltby,  he  thought, 
had  gone  a  little  beyond  his  tether. 
Sir  Harry  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
he  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  hia 
cousin,  and  it  was  for  him  to  judge  after 
that  whether  he  would  receive  his  cousin 
at  Humblethwaite.  Mr.  Boltby  should 
not  have  spoken  about  the  crossing- 
sweeper.  And  then  Sir  Harry  was  not 
quite  sure  that  he  liked  that  idea  of 
setting  vultures  upon  a  man ;  and  Sir 
Harry  remembered  something  of  his  old 
lore  as  a  hunting  man.  It  is  astonish- 
ing what  blood  will  do  in  bringing  a 
horse  through  mud  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day.  Mr.  Boltby  probably  did  not  un- 
derstand how  much,  at  the  very  last, 
might  be  expected  from  breeding.  When 
Sir  Harry  left  Mr.  Boltby *s  chambers  he 
was  almost  better-minded  towardsCousin 
George  than  he  had  been  when  he  en- 
tered them  ;  and  in  this  frame  of  mind, 
both  for  and  against  the  young  man,  he 
returned  to  Humblethwaite.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  as  the 
result  of  the  whole  he  was  prepared  to 
yield.  He  knew,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
his  cousin  was  thoroughly  a  bad  subject, 
— a  worthless  and,  as  he  believed,  an 
irredeemable  scamp  ;  but  yet  he  thought 
of  what  might  happen  if  he  were  to 
yield ! 

Things  were  very  sombre  when  he 
reached  Humblethwaite.  Of  course  his 
wife  could  not  refrain  from  questions. 
"It  is  very  bad,"  he  said, — " as  bad  as 
can  be." 
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"  He  has  gamWed  1 " 

"  (Janihled  !  If  that  were  all !  You 
had  better  not  ask  about  it ;  he  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  family." 

"  'rh«n  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
Emily  r 

"  No  hope  !  Why  should  there  not 
be  hopp  ?  All  her  life  need  not  depend 
on  her  fancy  for  a  man  of  whom  after 
all  she  has  not  seen  so  very  much.  She 
must  get  over  it.  Other  girls  have  had 
to  do  the  same." 

"  Slie  is  not  like  other  girls,  Harry." 

"How  not  like  them!" 

"  I  think  she  is  more  persistent ;  she 
has  set  her  heart  upon  loving  this  >ouug 
man,  and  slie  will  love  him." 

"  Tlien  she  must." 

"She  will  break  her  heart,"  said 
Lady  Elizabeth. 

"  ►Slie  will  break  mine,  I  know,"  said 
Sir  Harry. 

Wlien  he  met  his  daughter  he  had 
embraced  her,  and  she  had  kissed  him 
and  asked  after  his  welfare ;  but  he  felt 
at  once  that  she  was  different  from  what 
she  used  to  be, — different,  not  only  as 
regarded  herself,  but  different  also  in 
her  manner.  There  came  upon  hi  in  a 
sad,  ponderous  conviction  that  the  sun- 
light had  gone  out  from  their  joint 
lives,  that  all  ])leasant  things  were  over 
for  both  of  them,  and  that,  as  for  him, 
it  would  be  well  for  him  that  he  should 
die.  He  couhl  not  be  happy  if  there 
were  discord  between  him  and  his  child, 
— and  there  must  be  discord.  The  man 
had  been  invited  with  a  price  to  take 
himself  off,  and  had  not  been  sufficiently 
ignoble  to  accept  the  offer.  How  ci»uld 
he  avoid  the  discord,  and  bring  back  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  into  his  house  ] 
Then  he  remembered  those  terribly 
forcible  epithets  which  Mr.  Idolthy  had 
spoken.  "  Ho  is  an  unprincipled  black- 
guard ;  and  the  worse  blackguard  be- 
cause of  his  birth."  The  words  h«d 
made  Sir  Harry  angry,  but  he  believed 
them  to  be  true.  H'  there  were  to  be 
any  yielding,  he  would  not  yield  as  yet  j 
but  that  living  in  his  house  without 
sunshine  was  very  grievous  to  him. 
"  She  will  kill  me,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  if  she  goes  on  like  this." 


And  yet  it  was  hard  to  eay  of  what 
it  was  that  he  complained.  I)aj8  went 
by  and  his  daughter  said  nothing  snd 
did  nothing  of  which  he  could  coniplailL 
It  Avas  simply  this, — that  the  Bunahina 
was  no  longer  bright  within  his  ball& 
Days  went  by,  and  George  Hotspm'i 
name  had  never  been  spoken  by  Emily 
in  the  hearing  of  her  lather  or  mother 
Such  duties  as  there  wei-ts  fur  her  to  do 
Were  done.  The  active  duties  of  a  gill 
in  her  position  are  very  few.  It  wu 
her  custom  of  a  morning  to  ^pffad  batter 
on  a  bit  of  toast  for  her  father  to  eat 
This  she  still  did,  and  brought  it  to  him 
as  was  her  wont;  but  bhu  did  not  bring 
it  with  her  old  manner.  lb  whs  a  thing 
still  done, — simply  because  not  to  do  it 
Would  be  an  omission  to  be  remarked. 
*'2^^ever  mind  it,"  said  her  father  tbt 
fourth  or  fifth  morning  after  bis  letnrn, 
"  rd  sooner  do  it  for  myself."  She  did 
not  say  a  word,  but  on  the  next  morn- 
ing the  little  ceremony,  which  bad  once 
been  so  full  of  pleasant  atl'ection,  wu 
discontinued.  She  had  certain  houra 
of  reading,  and  these  were  prolonged 
rather  than  abandoned.  But  both  her 
father  and  mother  perceived  that  her 
books  were  changed ;  her  I  talian  wii 
given  up,  and  she  took  to  works  of  reli- 
gion,—  sermons,  treatises,  aud.  long  com- 
mentaries. 

"  It  will  kill  me,"  said  Sir  Henry  to 
his  wife. 

**1  nm  afraid  it  will  kill  her,"  said 
Lady  Elizabeth.  "  Do  you  see  how  her 
colour  has  gone,  and  she  eats  &o  little!" 

"  She  walks  every  day." 

"  Yes ;  and  comes  in  so  tired.  And 
she  goes  to  church  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday  at  llesket.  I'm  sure  she  ii 
not  fit  for  it  such  weather  as  tbis." 

**  She  has  the  carria«^e1*' 

"  No,  she  walks." 

Then  Sir  Harry  gave  orders  that  hii 
daughter  should  always  liave  the  car- 
riage on  Wednesdays  and  PVidays.  Bat 
Emily,  when  her  mother  told  her  this, 
insisted  that  she  would  sooner  walk. 

But  what  did  the  carriage  or  no  car- 
riage on  Wedne.-day signify ?  ITie  trouble 
was  deeper  than  that.  It  was  80  deep 
that  both  father  aud  motber  felt  that 
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something  must  be  done,  or  the  trouble 
would  become  too  heavy  for  their  backs. 
Ten  days  passed  and  nothing  was  heard 
either  from  Mr.  Boltby  or  from  Cousin 
George.  Sir  Harry  hardly  knew  what 
it  was  then  he  expected  to  hear;  but  it 
seemed  that  he  did  expect  something. 
He  was  nervous  at  the  hour  of  post,  and 
was  aware  himself  that  he  was  existing 
on  from  day  to  day  with  the  idea  of 
soon  doing  some  special  thing, — he 
knew  not  what, —  but  something  that 
might  put  an  end  to  the  frightful  con- 
dition of  estrangement  between  him  and 
his  child  in  which  he  was  now  living. 
It  told  even  upon  his  duty  among  his 
tenants.  It  told  upon  his  farm.  It  told 
upon  almost  every  workman  in  the  pa- 
rish. He  ha  I  no  heart  for  doing  anything. 
It  di<l  not  *jeeni  certain  to  hira  that  he 
could  continue  to  live  in  his  own  house. 
He  couhi  not  briiiL(  himself  to  order  that 
this  wood  siK»ul(l  be  cut,  or  that  those 
projected  cottages  should  be  built. 
Everything  was  at  a  standstill ;  and  it 
was  clear  to  him  that  Emily  knew  that 
all  this  hail  come  from  her  rash  love 
for  her  cousin  George.  She  never  now 
eame  and  stood  at  his  elbow  in  his  own 
room,  or  It-aned  upon  his  shoulder; 
she  never  n«>w  asked  him  questions,  or 
brought  him  out  from  his  papers  to 
decide  questions  in  the  garden, — or 
rather  to  allow  himself  to  be  ruled  by 
her  decisinns.  There  were  greetings  be- 
tween them  morning  and  evening,  and 
questions  wt^re  asked  and  answered 
formally;  hut  there  was  no  conversation. 
**  What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be 
punished  in  this  wayl"  said  Sir  Harry 
to  himself. 

If  he  was  prompt  to  think  himself 
hardly  used,  so  also  was  his  daughter. 
In  considering  the  matter  in  her  own 
mind  she  had  found  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  obey  her  father  in  her  outward 
con<luct,  founding  her  convictions  in  this 
matter  upon  precedent  and  upon  the 
general  ciuivltions  of  the  world.  In 
the  matter  of  bestowing  herself  upon 
a  suitor,  a  girl  is  held  to  be  subject  to 
her  parents.  So  much  she  knew,  or 
believed  that  she  knew ;  and  therefore 
she  would  obey.     She  had  J^d  and 


heard  of  girls  who  would  correspond 
with  their  lovers  clandestinely,  would 
run  away  with  their  lovers,  would  marry 
their  lovers  as  it  were  behind  their 
fathers'  backs.  No  act  of  this  kind 
would  she  do.  She  had  something 
within  her  which  would  make  it  dread- 
ful to  her  ever  to  have  to  admit  that 
she  had  been  personally  wrong, — some 
mixture  of  pride  and  principle,  which 
was  strong  enough  to  keep  her  steadfast 
in  her  promised  obedience.  She  would 
do  nothing  that  could  be  thrown  in 
her  teeth  ;  nothing  that  could  be  called 
unfeminine,  indelicate,  or  undutiful. 
But  she  had  high  ideas  of  what  waa 
due  to  herself,  and  conceived  that  she 
Would  be  wronged  by  her  father,  should 
her  f  ither  take  advantage  of  her  sense 
of  dtity  to  crush  her  heart.  She  had 
her  own  rights  and  her  own  privileges, 
with  which  grievous  and  cruel  inter- 
ference would  be  made,  should  her 
father,  because  he  was  her  father,  rob 
her  of  the  only  thing  which  was  sweet 
to  her  taste  or  desii-able  in  her  esteem. 
B'cause  she  was  his  heiress  he  had  no 
right  to  make  her  bis  slave.  But  even 
should  he  do  so,  she  had  in  her  own 
hands  a  certain  security.  The  bondage 
of  a  slave  no  doubt  he  might  allot  to 
her,  but  not  the  task-work.  Because 
she  would  cling  to  her  duty  and  keep 
the  promise  which  she  had  miide  to 
him,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage  upon  which  she  had 
set  her  heart ;  but  it  was  not  within 
his  power,  or  within  his  privilege  as 
a  father,  to  force  u|)on  her  any  other 
marriage.  She  would  never  help  him 
with  her  hand  in  that  adjustment  of 
his  property  of  which  he  thought  so 
much  unless  he  would  lielp  her  in  her 
love.  And  in  the  meantime  sunshine 
should  be  bapished  from  the  house, 
such  sunshine  as  had  shone  round  her 
head.  She  did  not  so  esteem  herself 
as  to  suppose  th^t,  because  she  waa 
sa<l,  therefore  her  father  and  niother 
Would  be  wretched ;  but  she  did  feel 
herself  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
house  in  general  all  the  wretchedneaa 
which  might  come  from  her  own  want 
of  sunlight.     She    suffered    under    a 
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terril)lo  feeling  of  ill-usage.  Why  was 
she,  because  she  was  a  gM  and  an 
heiress,  to  be  debarred  frum  her  own 
hh])i.iinpss  1  If  she  were  willing  to 
risk  herself,  why  should  others  inter- 
fere? And  if  the  life  and  conduct  of 
her  cousin  were  in  tnith  so  bad  as 
they  were  I'epresented, — which  she  did 
not  in  tlie  least  believe, — why  had  he 
been  allowed  to  come  within  her  reach  ] 
It  was  not  only  that  he  was  young, 
clever,  haiulsome,  and  in  every  way 
attractive,  but  that,  in  ajlditi'.>n  to  all 
this,  he  was  a  Ilotsj)ur,  and  would 
some  day  bo  the  head  of  the  Hotspurs. 
Her  father  had  known  well  enough 
that  her  family  pride  was  equal  to  his 
own.  Was  it  not  natural  that,  when  a 
man  so  endowed  had  come  in  her  way, 
she  shoidd  learn  to  love  him?  And 
when  she  had  loved  him,  was  it  not 
right  that  she  should  cling  to  her  love] 
Her  father  would  fain  treat  her  like 
a  beast  of  burden  kept  in  the  stables 
for  a  [nirpose  ;  or  like  a  dog  whose 
obedience  and  affections  might  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  master  to  another  for 
a  price.  She  would  obey  her  father ; 
but  her  father  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  hers  was  not  the  nature  of 
a  beast  of  burden  or  of  a  dog.  She 
was  a  Hotspur  as  thoroughly  as  was 
he.  And  then  they  brought  men  there 
to  her,  selected  suitors,  whom  she  de- 
spised. \N'hat  did  they  think  of  her 
when  imagining  that  she  would  take 
a  husband  not  of  her  own  choosing? 
What  muvst  be  their  idea  of  love,  and 
of  niairia^e  duty,  and  of  that  close 
intercourse  of  man  and  wife?  To  her 
feeling  a  woman  should  not  marry  at 
all  unless  she  could  so  love  a  man  as 
to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  she  was 
impersitively  nnjuired  to  sacrifice  all  that 
belonged  to  her  for  his  welfare  and 
good.  Such  was  her  love  for  George 
Hotspur, — let  him  bo  what  he  might. 
They  told  her  that  he  was  bad  and  that 
lie  would  drag  her  into  the  mud.  She 
was  willing  to  be  dragged  into  the 
mud;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  make  her  o\^ti 
strugyle  during  the  dragging,  as  to 
whether  he  should  drag  her  in,  or  she 
should  drag  him  out. 


And  then  they  brought  men  to  her — 
walking-sticks, — Lord  Alfred  and  young 
^fr.  Thoresby,  and  insulted  her  bj 
supposing  of  her  that  she  would  many 
a  man  simply  because  he  "was  brought 
there  as  a  fitting  husband.  She  would 
be  dutiful  and  obedient  as  a  daugbter, 
according  to  her  idea  of  duty  and  of 
principle;  but  she  would  let  tliem  know 
that  she  had  an  identity  of  her  own, 
and  that  she  was  not  to  be  moulded 
like  a  piece  of  clay. 

No  doubt  she  was  hard  upon  her 
father.  No  doubt  she  was  in  very 
truth  disobedient  and  disrespectful 
It  was  not  that  she  should  have  married 
any  Lord  Alfred  that  was  brought  to 
her,  but  that  she  should  have  struggled 
to  accommodate  her  spirit  to  her  fathei^s 
spirit.  But  she  w&  a  Hotspur ;  and 
though  she  could  be  generous,  she  could 
not  yield.  And  then  the  hold  of  a 
child  upon  the  father  is  so  much. 
stronger  than  that  of  the  father  on 
the  child !  Our  eyes  are  set  in  our 
face,  and  are  always  turned  forward. 
The  glances  that  we  cast  back  are  but 
occasional. 

And  so  the  sunshine  was  banished 
from  the  house  of  Humble thwaite,  and 
the  days  were  as  black  as  the  nightL 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


"let  us  try." 


Things  went  on  thus  at  Humblethwaits 
for  three  weeks,  and  Sir   Henry  began 
to   feel    that    he   could    endure    it  no 
longer.    He  had  expected  to  have  heard 
again   from    Mr.  Boltby,  but   no  letter 
had  come.     ^Mr.  Bolt  by  had  suggested 
to  him  something  of  starving  out  the 
town,  and  he  had  expected  to   be   in- 
formed before  this    whether  the  town 
were  starved  out  or  not.     He  had  fe- 
ceived  an  indignant  and  grandiloquent 
letter  from  his  cousin,  of  which  as  yet 
he  had  taken  no  notice.     He  had  taken 
no  notice  of  the  letter,  although  it  had 
been  written   to  decline  a  proposal  of 
very  great   nioment   made  by  himsell 
He  felt  that  in  these  circumstaDces  Mr. 
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Boltby  ought  to  have  written  to  him. 
He  ought  to  have  been  told  what  was 
being  done.  And  yet  he  had  left  Mr. 
Boltby  with  a  feeling  which  made  it 
distasteful  to  him  to  ask  further  ques- 
tions from  the  lawyer  on  the  subject. 
Altogether  his  position  was  one  as 
disagreeable  and  painful  as  it  well 
could  be. 

But  at  last,  in  regard  to  his  own 
private  life  with  his  daughter,  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  The  tenderness  of 
his  heart  was  too  much  for  his  pride, 
and  he  broke  down  in  his  resolution  to 
be  stern  and  silent  with  her  till  aU  this 
should  have  passed  by  them.  She  was 
so  much  more  to  him  than  he  was  to 
her  !  She  was  his  all  in  all ; — whereas 
Cousin  George  was  hers.  He  was  the 
happier  at  any  rate  in  this,  that  he 
would  never  be  forced  to  despise  where 
he  loved. 

"Emily,"  he  said  to  her  at  last, 
"  why  is  it  that  you  are  so  changed  to 
me]" 

"  Papa  ! " 

"  Are  you  not  changed  1  Do  you  not 
know  that  everything  about  the  house 
is  changed  1 " 

"  Yes,  Papa." 

"And  why  is  it  so  f  I  do  not  keep 
away  from  you.  You  used  to  come  to 
me  every  day.  You  never  come  near 
me  now." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  with  her 
eyes  turned  to  the  ground,  and  then  as 
she  answered  him  she  looked  him  full 
in  the  face.  "  It  is  because  I  am  always 
thinking  of  my  cousin  George." 

"  But  why  should  that  keep  us  apart, 
Emily  ]  I  wish  that  it  were  not  so ; 
but  why  should  that  keep  us  apart  ? " 

"  Because  you  are  thinking  of  him 
too,  and  think  so  differently !  You 
hate  him  ;  but  I  love  him." 

"  I  do  not  hate  him.  It  is  not  that 
I  hate  him.     I  hate  his  yices." 

"  So  do  I." 

"  I  know  that  he  is  not  a  fit  man  for 
you  to  marry.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  tell  you  the  things  that  I  know  of 
him." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  told." 

"  But  you  might  believe  me  when  I 


assure  you  that  they  are  of  a  nature  to 
make  you  change  your  feelings  towards 
him.  At  this  very  moment  he  is 
attached  to — to — another  person." 

Emily  Hotspur  blushed  up  to  her 
hrows,  and  her  cheeks  and  forehead  were 
suffused  with  blood ;  but  her  mouth 
was  set  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  then 
came  that  curl  over  her  eye  which  her 
father  had  so  dearly  loved  when  she 
was  a  child,  but  which  was  now  held 
by  him  to  be  so  dangerous.  She  was 
not  going  to  be  talked  out  of  her  love 
in  that  way.  Of  course  there  had  been 
things, — were  things  of  which  she  knew 
nothing  and  desired  to  know  nothing. 
Though  she  herself  was  as  pure  as  the 
driven  snow,  she  did  not  require  to  be 
told  that  there  were  impurities  in  the 
world.  If  it  was  meant  to  be  insinuated 
that  he  was  untrue  to  her,  she  simply 
disbelieved  it.  But  what  if  he  were  t 
His  untruth  would  not  justify  hers. 
And  untruth  was  impossible  to  her. 
She  loved  him,  and  had  told  him  so. 
Let  him  be  ever  so  false,  it  was  for  her 
to  bring  him  hack  to  truth  or  to  spend 
herselt  in  the  endeavour.  Her  father 
did  not  understand  her  at  all  when  he 
talked  to  her  after  this  fashion.  But 
she  said  nothing.  Her  father  was 
alluding  to  a  matter  on  which  she  could 
say  nothing. 

**  If  1  could  explain  to  you  the  way 
in  which  he  has  raised  money  for  \m 
daily  needs,  you  would  feel  that  he 
had  degraded  himself  beneath  your 
notice." 

*'  He  cannot  degrade  himself  beneath 
my  notice  ; — not  now.     It  is  too  late." 

"But,  Emily, — do  you  mean  to  say 
then  that,  let  you  set  your  affections 
where  you  might, — however  wrongly,  on 
however  base  a  subject, — your  mamma 
and  I  ought  to  yield  to  them,  merely 
because  they  are  so  set?" 

"  He  is  your  heir.  Papa." 

"  No  ;  you  are  my  heir.  But  I  will 
not  argue  upon  that.  Grant  that  he 
were  my  heir ;  even  though  every  acre 
that  is  mine  must  go  to  feed  his  wicked- 
ness the  very  moment  that  I  die,  would 
that  be  a  reason  for  giving  my  child  to 
him  also )    Do  you  think  that  you  are 
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**  Of  course  it  will  come." 

"  Must  it  not  be  right,  then,  to  make 
him  fit  for  it  when  it  comes  i  It  can't 
be  your  great  duty  to  think  of  him,  as 
it  is  mine ;  but  still  it  must  be  a  duty 
to  you  too.  I  will  not  excuse  his  life, 
Papa ;  but  have  there  not  been  temp- 
tations,— such  great  temptations  1  And 
then,  other  men  are  excused  for  doing 
what  he  has  done.  Let  us  try  together, 
Papa.     Say  that  you  will  try." 

It  was  clear  to  Sir  Harry  through  it 
all  that  she  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the 
nature  of  the  man's  offences.  When 
she  spoke  of  temptation  not  resisted, 
she  was  still  thinking  of  commonplace 
extravagance,  of  the  ordinary  pleasures 
of  fa?*t  young  men,  of  racecourses,  and 
betting,  perhaps,  and  of  tailors'  bills. 
That  lie  which  he  had  told  about 
Goodwood,  she  had,  as  it  were,  thrown 
behind  her,  so  that  she  should  not  be 
forced  to  look  at  it.  But  JSir  Harry 
knew  him  to  be  steeped  in  dirty  lies  up 
to  the  hip,  one  who  cheated  tradesmen 
on  system,  a  gambler  who  looked  out 
for  victims,  a  creature  so  mean  that  he 
could  take  a  woman's  money!  Mr. 
Boltby  had  called  him  a  swindler,  a  card- 
sharper,  and  a  cur ;  and  Sir  Harry,  though 
he  was  inclined  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  angry  with  Mr.  Boltby,  had  never 
known  the  lawyer  to  be  wrong  And 
this  was  the  man  for  whom  his  daughter 
was  pleading  with  all  the  young  enthu- 
siasm of  her  nature, — was  pleading,  not 
as  for  a  cousin,  but  in  order  that  he 
might  at  last  be  welcomed  to  that  house 
as  her  lover,  her  husband,  the  one 
human  being  chosen  out  from  all  the 
world  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
good  things  of  which  she  had  the 
bestowal  !  The  man  was  so  foul  in  the 
estimation  of  Sir  Harry  that  it  was  a 
stain  to  be  in  his  presence  ;  and  this 
was  the  man  whom  he  as  a  father  was 
implored  to  help  to  save,  in  order  that 
at  some  future  time  his  daughter  might 
become  the  reprobate's  wife  ! 

"  Papa,  say  that  you  will  help  me," 
repeated  Emily,  clinging  to  him,  and 
looking  up  into  his  face. 

He  could  not  say  that  he  would  help 
her  and  yet  he  longed  to  say  some  word 
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that  might  comfort  her.     "You  have 
been  greatly  shaken  by  all  this,  dearest.** 

**  Shaken  !     Yes,  in  one  sense  I  hav 
been  shaken.     I  don't  know  quite  wh? 
you  mean.     I  shall  never  be  shaken  in 
the  other  way." 

"  You  have  been  distressed." 

"Yes;  distressed." 

"And,  indeed,  so  have  we  all,"  he 
continued.  "  I  think  it  will  be  best  U 
leaye  this  for  a  while." 

"  For  how  long.  Papa  1 " 

"  We  need  not  quite  fix  that.  I  was 
thinking  of  going  to  Naples  for  the 
winter."  He  was  silent,  waiting  for  her 
approbation,  but  she  expressed  none. 
"  It  is  not  long  since  you  said  how  much 
you  would  like  to  spend  a  winter  in 
Naples." 

She  still  paused,  but  it  was  but  for  a 
moment.  "  At  that  time,  Papa,  I  was 
not  engaged."  Did  she  mean  to  tell 
him,  that  because  of  this  fatal  promise 
which  she  had  made,  she  never  meant 
to  stir  from  her  home  till  she  should  be 
allowed  to  go  with  that  wretch  as  her 
husband ;  that  because  of  this  promise, 
which  could  never  be  fulfilled,  every- 
thing should  come  to  an  end  with  her  t 
"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  that  would  not  be 
the  way  to  try  to  save  him,  to  go  away 
and  leave  him  among  those  who  prey 
upon  him; — unless,  indeed,  he  might 
go  too  1 " 

"What!  withusi" 

"  With  you  and  Mamma.  Why  not 
You  know  what  I  have  promised.    Yon 
can  trust  me." 

"  It  is  a  thing  absolutely  not  to  be 
thought  of,"  he  said ;  and  then  he  left 
her.  What  was  he  to  do )  He  could 
take  her  abroad,  no  doubt,  but  were 
he  to  do  so  in  her  present  humour,  she 
would,  of  course,  relapse  into  that  cold, 
silent,  unloving,  undutiful  obedience 
which  had  been  so  distressing  to  him. 
She  had  made  a  great  request  to  him, 
and  he  had  not  absolutely  refused  it. 
But  the  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more 
distasteful  did  it  become  to  him.  You 
cannot  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled. 
And  the  stain  of  this  pitch  was  so* 
very  black  1  He  could  pay  money,  if 
that  woold  soothe  her.     He  could  pay 
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nionoy.  even  if  the  man  siiould  not  nc- 
cejit  \\\x.'  oitVr  nnde  to  him,  should  she 
deman-l  it  of  him.  And  if  the  man 
wnuld  refi^rm  hiiiist-lf.  and  com*'  out 
throuirh  the  tire  really  jairified.  miiiht  it 
not  be  possible  that  :it  some  long  future 
time  Kniily  should  berome  his  wife! 
Or.  if  some  sort  of  hull'  promise  su<-h  as 
this  were  made  to  Kniily,  would  not 
th.it  soften  her  for  the  time,  and  iuduoe 
her  to  go  abroad  with  a  spirit  capable 
of  satistacnon.  if  not  of  pleasure  \  If 
this  could  be  brou:::ht  about,  then  time 
might  do  the  rest.  It  would  have  been 
a  delight  to  him  to  see  his  daughter 
married  early,  even  th'-ugh  his  own 
home  micrht  have  been  made  desolate  : 
but  now  he  w^iuld  h?  content  if  he 
thought  he  could  look  f'.rwiird  to  some 
future  settlement  in  life  that  might 
become  her  r.ink  and  f  'Tiune. 

Emily,  when  her  fathtrr  lett  her,  was 
aware  tiiat  she  had  received  no  reply  to 
her  request,  which  sl:e  was  entitled  to 
regani  as  onoouragirsg  ;  but  ^he  thought 
that  she  had  broken  the  ioe,  and  that 
her  lather  would  bv  dCiHVfS  become 
accus.omed  to  her  r-lan.     If  she  could 

• 

only  get  him  to  say  iha:  he  would  watch 
over  the  unhappy  "ne,  she  herself  would 
nor  Ive  unhappy.  It  was  not  t  >  be  ex- 
pected that  she  sbould  be  allowed  to 
give  her  own  aid  at  first  to  the  w-»rk. 
but  she  had  her  scheme.  His  diois 
must  be  paid,  and  an  iricome  provided 
for  li i m .  A  nd  d u i  ies,  t  .>o,  m ust  be  c:i ven 
to  him.     AVhv  should  he  not  live  at 

m 

Sc:urovvby,  and  manage  the  piU|.-.::y 
thert*  ?  And  then,  at  li^nirth.  he  would 
be  welcomed  to  HuniMethwaite,  when 
her  own  work  might  begin.  Neither 
for  liiiu  nor  for  her  must  thert*  be  anv 
liviri:  .*c*in  in  London  until  this  task 
should  h*ve  ix^en  con^. pitted.  Tha:  any 
trouble  could  l>e  too  4:rea:.  :inv  out  lav  of 
money  too  vjist  for  so  divine  a  purjx^se, 
did  r  A  occur  to  her.  ^Vas  not  this 
man  the  heir  to  her  father's  title :  and 
was  he  n«n  the  owner  of  her  own  heart  ? 
Thiu  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  that 
the  A*.iris:h:y  Father  would  accompli«h 
this  gXHi  work  for  her : — and  yet,  not 
for  her.  but  for  him  :  not  thai  she  might 
be  bappy  in  her  lore,  but  that  he  might 


b«^  as  a  brand  saved  from  the  bninidg; 
not  only  hereafter,  hut  here  also,  in  the 
siglit  of  men.  A\\»,  dearest,  no ;  not 
so  could  it  be  done  !  Not  at  tby  in- 
st.inoe,  though  thy  prayers  be  as  pu» 
as  the  .««.«n^s  of  an:r<rxs : — but  certainly  at 
his.  if  only  he  could  be  taught  to  know 
that  the  treasure  so  desirable  in  th? 
sight,  so  inestimable  to  thee,  were  a 
lK»jn  worthy  of  his  acceptance. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GOOD   ADVICK. 

Two  or  three  days  after  tbe  little  reqneit 
made  by  Cousin  George  to  Mrs.  Morton, 
the  Altringhamg  came  suddenly  to  town, 
txeorge  received  a  note  from  Lady 
Ahringham  addressed  to  bim.  at  hu 
club. 

"  We  are  going  tbrougb  to  the 
Pray  tons  in  Hamt^hire.  It  is  a  nev 
freak.  Four  or  tive  horses  are  to  be 
sold,  and  iiustavus  thinks  of  buying 
the  lot  If  you  are  in  town,  come  to 
ns.  You  must  not  think  that  we  an 
slack  about  you  because  Gostavni 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
money.  Ue  will  be  at  home  to-morrow 
till  eleven.  I  shall  not  go  out  till  twa 
We  leave  on  Thurs-iay.    Yours.  A.  A." 

This  letter  he  received  on  the  Wednes- 
day.   Up   to   that   hour   he    bad   done 
nothing  since  his  interview  with  Mr. 
Hart :  nor  during  th«^kse  few  davs  did 
he  hear  from  that  gentleman,  or  from 
Captain  Stubber.  or  fn^m  Mr.  Boitby. 
He  had  written  to  Sir  Harry  refusing 
Sir  Harry's  geneTous  offer,  and  sut«e- 
quently  to  that  had  made  up  bis  mind 
to   accept   it« — and   had   asked,  as  the 
reader  knows,  for  Mrs.  Morton's  assist- 
ance.    But  the  making  up  of  Geoige 
Hotspur's  mind  was  nothini;.     It  was 
unmade  acain  that  day  after  dinner,  as 
he  thought  of  all  the  glories  of  Ham- 
blethwaite   and   Scarrv^wby     combined. 
Any  one  knowint;  him  would  have  been 
sure  that  he  would  do  nothing  till  ha 
should  be  further  driven.     Now  there 
had  come  up'tn  the  scene  in  London 
one  who  could  drive  lum. 


Btauding  in    his  wife's    morning-room,  would  be  n 

"  How  are  you,  old  fellow )     How  do  know  of  tl 

things  go  with  the  heiressT'     He  was  him  and  M' 

in  excellent  humour,  and  aaid  nothing  He  said  at 

about   the   refused  request.     "  I  must  thoy  could 

be  off.     You  do  what  my  Lady  itdvises  ;  not  quite  bi 

jou  may  be  sure  that  she  knows  a  deal  "You  m 

more  about  it  than  you  or  I."     Then  know  that ; 

he  went,  wishing  George  success  in  his  as  she  is." 

usual  friendly,  genial    way,  which,  as  "Exactlj 

Geoi^e  knew,  meant  very  little.  "  It  is  I 

With  Lady  Altringham  the  case  waa  ■wouldn't  gt 

different.     She  was  in  earnest  about  it.  "She  w 

It  was  to  Ler  a  matter  of  real  moment  "  And  if 

that  this  great  heiiess  should  marry  one  not  do  anyl 

of  her  own  set,  and  a  man  who  wanted  "  I  am  al 

money  so   badly  as  did   poor  George.  "  You  w 

And    she    liked    work    of    that   kind,  that  it  is  s 

George's    matrimonial    prospects    were  meet  their 

more  interesting  to  her  than  her  hu3<  marriage,  tl 

band's  etahles.     She  was  very  soon  in  ment  that 

the  thick  of  it  all,  asking   questions,  it  afiorwan 

and  finding  out  how  the  land  lay.     She  "  She  is 

know  that  George  would  lie  ;  but  that  right  side  ( 

was    to   he    expected    from   a  man  in  world." 

his  pos^ition.     She  knew  also  that  she  "No  do 

i:ould    with    fair  accuracy   extract   the  yoo.     Whi 

truth  from  his  lies.  disease,  th( 

"Pay  all  your  debts,   and  give  you  They  mean 

five  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his  life."  naturally  v 

"The  lawyer  has  offered  that,"  said  Well,  now 

Goorge,  aidly.  Kun  down 

"  Then  you  may  he  sure,"  continued  "  To  Hu 

Lady  Altringham,  "  that  the  young  lady  "  Yes. 

is  in  earnest.     You  have  not  accepted  to  be  afraii 

it  V  door,  and  f 

"  Oh  dear,  no.     I  wrote  to  Sir  Hany  Drive    inti 

quite  angrily.     I  told  him  I  wanted  my  everybody 

cousin's  hand."  that  you  ai 

"And  what  nest?"  the  Barone 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  further  from  "  He  wo 

anybody."  "Then  f 


lou  may  do 
y  firm  in  elicking 
hrttd  to  pay  all  that 

SliB'llr 

I  to  know  that  yo 

li'L  let  her  love  di 


r  abroad,  go   after 

3u.     And   if    ehe 

icking  til  it,  sbB  11 

liouour      WliPn  she 

i  pale  and  to  walk 

I    to    cough    lo    the 

■lit  and  Bend 

rhnta    the 

I  u  play  jour  giiue 


iniguD  uavo  ueeu  iioiif 
cheaper  price  than 
Baronet's  offer,  whic] 
But  then  Mr.  Hart  1: 
al@o  and  iiix  dii&cult 
that  were  h 
iiuleworkofCaptaii 
property    in    the    ni 

k    Captain   1 

lue  in  the  - 
Id  think  it  wortl 
Captain  Hotspur's  i 
there  was  a  propositi 
tie  man,  poseeeeed  ol 
to  pay  "all  Captain 
""iioe  months  ago, 
willingly  have  eold 
Gajitflin's  paper  in 
the  half  of  the  su 
The  whole  8i 

ludouhtedly 
tain  could  be  worke< 
BolLby  desired.  Bu 
employed  on  thia  dei 
to  blow  upon  the  Ci 
Mr.  Bollbyw  "  " 
necessity  to  purchase 
Captain  would  sink 
need    purohaaing. 

bark  his  monej 
as  Mr.  Hart  might  p 
That  probably  mighl 
the  Captain  must  be 

id  miLst  be 
letter  whi«h  Mr.  B( 
Hart  understood  his 
so,  it  is  hoped,  does 
Captain  Slubber  ■ 
thorn  in  our  hero's  t 
was  a  scourge  of  sc 
never  ceased  to  talk 
of  the  determiuatio 
Bull  bean  to  ^ 
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would  write  that  letter  to  Mr.  Boltby, 
he  should  be  made  "shquare  all  round." 
So  Mr.  Hart  was  pleased  to  express 
himself.  But  if  this  were  not  done, 
and  done  at  once,  Mr.  Hart  swore  by 
his  God  that  Captain  "  'Oshspur  "  should 
be  sold  up,  root  and  branch,  without 
another  day's  mercy.  The  choice  was 
between  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  in 
any  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  that 
without  a  debt, — or  penal  servitude. 
That  was  the  pleasant  form  in  which 
Mr.  Hart  put  the  matter  to  his  young 
friend. 

Cousin  George  drank  a  good  deal  of 
cura<^oa  and  doubted  between  Lady 
Altriiigham  and  Mr.  Hart.  He  knew 
that  he  had  not  told  everything  to  the 
Countess.  Excellent  as  was  her  scheme, 
perfect  as  was  her  wisdom,  her  advice 
was  so  far  more  dangerous  than  the  Jew's, 
that  it  was  given  somewhat  in  the  dark. 
The  Jew  knew  pretty  well  everything. 
The  Jew  was  interested,  of  course,  and 
therefore  his  advice  must  also  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.  At  last,  when  Mr.  Hart 
and  Captain  Stubber  between  them  had 
niaio  London  too  hot  to  hold  him,  he 
started  for  Humhlethwaite, — not  with- 
out leaving  a  note  for  "  dear  Mr.  Hart," 
in  which  he  explained  to  that  gentleman 
that  he  was  going  to  Westmoreland  sud- 
denly, with  a  purpose  that  would,  he 
trusted,  very  speedily  enable  him  to  pay 
every  shilling  that  he  owed. 

''  Yesh,"  said  Mr.  Hart,  "and  if  he 
ain't  <|uick  he  shall  come  back  with  a 
'andculf  on." 

Capttiin  Hotspur  could  not  very  well 
escape  Mr.  Hart.  He  started  by  the 
night-train  for  Penrith,  and  before  doing 
so  prepared  a  short  letter  for  Miss  Hot- 
spur, which,  as  instructed,  he  put  open 
under  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Baronet.  There  should  be  nothing  clan- 
destine, nothing  dishonourable.  Oh 
dear,  no !  He  quite  taught  himself  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  hated  any- 
thing dishonourable  or  clandestine.  His 
letter  was  as  follows  : — 

*'  Dearest  Emily, — After  what  has 
passed  between  us,  1  cannot  bear  not  to 
attempt  to  see  you  or  to  write  to  you. 


So  I  shall  go  down  and  take  this  letter 
with  me.  Of  course  I  shall  not  take 
any  steps  of  which  Sir  Harry  might 
disapprove.  I  wrote  to  him  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  telling  him  what  I 
proposed,  and  I  thought  that  he  would 
have  answered  me.  As  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  I  shall  take  this  with  me  to 
Humhlethwaite,  and  shall  hope,  though 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  dare  to 
expect,  to  see  the  girl  I  love  better  than 
all  the  world. — Always  your  own, 

"  George  Hotspur." 

Even  this  was  not  composed  by  him- 
self, for  Cousin  George,  though  he  could 
often  talk  well, — or  at  least  sufficiently 
well  for  the  purposes  which  he  had  on 
hand, — was  not  good  with  his  pen  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  Lady  Altring- 
ham  had  sent  him  by  post  a  rough  copy 
of  what  he  had  better  say,  and  he  had 
copied  her  ladyship's  words  verbatim. 
There  is  no  matter  of  doubt  at  all  but 
that  on  all  such  subjects  an  average 
woman  can  write  a  better  letter  than  an 
average  man  ;  and  Cousin  George  was 
therefore  right  to  obtain  assistance  from 
his  female  friends. 

He  slept  at  Penrith  till  nearly  noon, 
then  breakfasted  and  started  with  post- 
horses  for  Humhlethwaite.   He  felt  that 
everybody  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
was    almost    ashamed   of    being  seen. 
Nevertheless  he  obeyed  his  instructions. 
He  had  himself  driven  up  through  the 
lodges  and  across  the  park  into  the  large 
stable-yard  of  the  Hall.     Lady  Altring- 
ham  had   quite  understood  that  more 
people  must  see  and  hear  him  in  this 
way  than  if  he  merely  rang  at  the  front 
door  and  were  from  thence  dismissed. 
The  grooms  and  the  coachman  saw  him, 
as  did  also  three  or  four  of  the  maids 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  watching  to 
see  that  the  grooms  and  coachman  did 
their  work.     He  had  brought  with  him 
a  travelling-bag, — not  expecting  to  be 
asked  to  stay  and  dine,  but  thinking  it 
well  to  be  prepared.     This,  however,  he 
left  in  the  fly  as  he  walked  round  to 
the  hall-door.   The  footman  was  already 
there  when  he  appeared,  as  word  had 
gone  through  the  house  that  Mr.  Geor  ge 


1'",!                         Sir  Unrry  ITotfsjmr  of  Ilumbleihtoaiie. 

Iiiiil  niriv»'i|.     AVnH  Sir  1  lurry  at  li OHI0 1  Every   word    the    man     spoke   * 

Y»M,    Sir    Harry    whh    at    lioiuc. ; — and  gravely  8pok en,  and  Genr;je   understc^ 

Mif'ii   <!i'nr^M«  fniiiid  liiiiiHi'ir  iii  a  small  {MTftH'tly  that  he  was  held  to  have  ^ij 

piuluur,    or    linnk  nuiiii,    nr    sulnuliary  a  very  wicked  thing  in  c^mirij;  to  H'i 

liliniiv.  wlii«'Ii  In*  liiid  v<m v  ran-lv  kimwn  hh'tiiwaite.     Nevertheless,  tLtr-re  was 

tit  lio  twtnl.      Hill.  tlii*n^  \va-4  a  tiro  in  tho  dcranler  lull  of  shem\  \rhi<jb.  a?  ixr 

m 

riMiiii.  inn  I  lio  hIimuI  lu'l'iin'  it,  twiddlinj^  it  wont,  was  an  enil»lt>m  of  kininc 

liiH  hill.  Nolnidv  should   Mv   that    he   was  i 

In  (I  qn  irti'r  i»f  tin  luiir  tho  »loi>r  was  willing  to  aocopt  k:n:nt:<-  a:  Lif  '^'IK. 

I'lMMn'il.  anil  tho  siMvant  o;iino  in  with  a  han<ls.  and  he  hvlr^rd  Lin:-":;:  l:i»rnl 

i\  \\  aiiil  \uj»o  :Hid  s:in»ixvifIios.     (itM»r::o  .l»ot'««ro  he  wxs  ir.t'.Tr.::  ivi  i^j-iir.  he  h 

toll  u  111  ho  an  niipiTopri.Uv*  wolroino  :  lillo  I  hi.*  l:1is5  four  ::s:e?- 

hut -iiill.  a^lora  f'.i^ln.Mi.  It  xv.i'i  ;\  woli'.inu*.  Tiut  in  :ru:h  ::  i:*:tIvI  >zr^-:'Jl.\z^z 

"  N  Su    ll;un    in  tho  ho-.iso  ■ "  \w  >•;' v  r:  hiii:.     F.r  i  ^:. :".-.    'i^rzr  if; 

••  \  .'•i.  Mr   U.v<**v,r  "  a'.  :>■-     T'.rr^  werr  ':•  ■  £:^   ii.  ilr  rx 
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RUSKIN'S  LECTURES  ON  AKT.i 


BY    8T0PF0RD    A.    BROOKE. 


There  are  few  men  of  our  time  who  have 
Leeii  more  largely  praised  or  more  bit- 
terly attacked  than  Mr.  Ruskin.     There 
are  none  who  have  deserved  more  praise 
or  more  resolutely  challenged  attack.  He 
has  been  so  lavish  in  his  approbation  of 
certclin  artists  and  schools  of  art,  that 
he  has  raised  against  them  a  cloud  of 
opponents.     He  has  been  so  unsparing 
in  blame  of  certain  others,  so  curiously 
inventive  of  terms  of  reproach,  so  auda- 
cious   in   his    tiltin<j:    against    received 
opinions,   and   so   felicitous    sometimes 
in  his  hits,  that  he  has  forced  into  com- 
bination against  him  a  number  of  deter- 
mined foes.     Of  all  men  he  should  be 
the  last  to  object  to  criticism,  for  his 
own  sword  seldom   seeks  the  scabbard. 
And  on  the  whole,  though  he  professes 
with   a    certain   archness   a   desire   for 
peace,    nothing    gives    him    so    much 
pleasure,  or  brings  out  his  intellect  so 
well,  as  war,   when  it  is  on  a  subject 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.     He  will 
run  on,  giving  birth  to  paradox  after 
paradox  in  an  apparently  gloomy  man- 
ner,   choosing    for  very  wilfulness   the 
obscurity  of  the  Pythoness,  as  long  as 
his  listeners  sit  rapt  and  receptive  at 
liis  feet     But  the  moment  one  of  them, 
seeing  that  the  paradoxes  are  becoming 
intolerable,   starts  up  and  meets  them 
with  a  blunt  contradiction,  and  declares 
war,  Mr.  Ruskin  becomes  radiant  with 
good  humour,  his  intellect  becomes  in- 
cisive, and  he  rushes  to  the  fight  with 
joy.     Nothing  is  worse   for  him  than 
worship ;  and  if  he  had  had  less  of  it, 
he  would    have   done  the  State   more 
service.     Half  of  his  morbid  and  hope- 
less WTiting  comes   directly    of   this — 
that  he  has  not  been  of  late  sufficiently 

1  Lectures  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  &C.  By  Jolm  Kiiskin,  M.A., 
Slade  l*rofessor  of  Fine  Art.  Oxford  :  Claren- 
don Press,  1870. 


excited  by  respectful  opposition  to  feel 
happy. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  has  had  plenty 
of  opposition  of  late,  but  it  is  not  the 
sort  which  makes  a  man  draw  his  sword 
with  pride.  Since  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  economical  and  political  subjects, 
the  criticism  he  has  met  has  been  a 
criticism  of  laughter  from  his  enemies^ 
and  of  dismay  from  his  friends.  It  has 
been  felt  impossible  to  go  seriously  into 
battle  against  him,  for  his  army  of 
opinions  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of,  and  their  little  life  is  rounded 
with  a  sleep.  Throw  upon  them  a  clear 
light,  and  they  disperse — 

**  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them.    'Whither  have  they 
vanished?" 

We  cannot  say  with  Macbeth,  "Would 
they  had  stayed  ;"  but  when  we  look 
back  on  the  extraordinary  series  of  pro- 
posals for  regenerating  the  country,  and 
remember  the  criminal  classes  set  to 
draw  canal  boats  under  the  lash,  and 
the  poor  dressed  all  in  one  sad-coloured 
costume,  and  other  things  of  this  cha- 
racter, we  may  follow  with  Banquo's 
words, 

'*  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak 
about? 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
Which  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ?" 

In  this  way  he  has  brought  upon  him- 
self the  loss  of  the  impulse  he  derives 
from  respectful  and  vigorous  war.  He 
has  left  the  Delecteble  mounteins  where 
he  fed  his  sheep,  and  gone  back  to  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  There, 
impressed  with  the  withered  image  of 
Carlylism,  which  having  surrendered 
hope  sits  now  like  giant  Pope  shaking 
its  hands  at  the  pilgrims  of  the  world, 
and  unable  to  do  more  than  mutter 
curses  at  liberalism,   and  invoke  the 
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dered  unical  "by  the  violence  of  the 
denunciations,  and  still  more  unreal 
by  the  proposals  for  their  abolition, 
has  lent  its  ear  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  a 
transient  hour,  and  smiled  and  gone 
on  its  way,  and  he,  having  expended 
so  much  force  for  nought,  and  meet- 
ing no  leal  opposition,  has  slid  into 
melanc  lK)]y,  and  from  thence  into 
despair. 

]Moreover.  the  treatment  of  such  sub- 
jects at  all,  at  least  their  direct  treatment, 
"vvas  a  great  mistake  on  his  part,  the 
error  of  mistaking  his  calling.  He  has 
been  given  great  powers,  as  great  as 
those  b(.*stowed  on  any  man  in  this  cen- 
tury. 1  [e  has  read  the  book  of  nature 
with  unwearied  diligence  and  conscien- 
tious observation.  He  is  in  every  sense 
a  student.  lUit  he  is  far  more,  in  that 
ho  is  a  man  of  genius;  for  he  can  not 
only  sec  rightly  (see  the  outline  beneath 
the  fulliiiiKMit),  but  he  can  express  with 
j)a.ssion  which  is  sufficiently  tempered  to 
be  intense,  and  with  copiousness  suffi- 
ciently charged  with  fact  to  be  interest- 
ing, that  which  he  has  seen  in  the 
natural  world.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  for  many  of  us  whose  deepest 
pleasure  is  in  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
he  has  tripled  our  power  of  pleasure. 
And  it  has  been  done,  not  as  the  Poet 
does  it  by  developing  intensity  of  feeling, 
but  by  appealing  to  feeling  through  the 
revelation  of  fact,  and  by  the  exquisite 
deli;4lit  which  we  feel  he  takes  in  the 
discovery  and  the  beauty  of  the  fact, 
and  by  the  charm  of  the  vehicle  through 
which  ho  tells  his  story.  Nobody  be- 
fore him  took  the  trouble  to  tell  us 
what  mountains  were  like,  for  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  geologist  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  actual  mountains  that  the 
detail  of  the  skeleton  bears  to  the  living 
man.  Nobody  before  him  made  the 
as|Mct  of  the  sky,  morning,  noon,  and 
cvi  ning,  familiar  as  a  household  word, 
nor  led  us  to  look  on  clouds  and  all 
thi'ir  beauty  as  as  much  objects  of  daily 
oboei'vation  and  delight  as  the  ways  of 
our  children  or  the  face  of  those  we  love. 
No  one  before  him  took  us  by  the  brooks 
of  water  and  upon  the  sea,  and  made 
every  ripple  of  the  one  and  every  wave- 


form of  the  other  a  recognized  pleasorei 
"Wordsworth  gave  us  much  help,  but  he 
taught  us  to  feel  more  than  to  observe 
and  understand.  But  Ruskin  has  taught 
us  to  observe  and  understand,  not  as 
the  scientific  man  does  for  the  ends  of 
science,  but  for  the  ends  of  delight  re- 
ceived from  the  perception  of  truth,  and 
no  more  faithful  and  splendid  work  has 
ever  been  done.  One  would  say  that 
this  observer  of  the  vaster  aspects  of 
nature  for  the  end  of  Art,  would  be  likely 
to  fail  in  seeing  the  loveliness  of  the  in- 
finitely little,  of  the  "  beetle  panoplied  in 
gems  and  gold,"  of  the  "  daisy's  shadow 
on  the  naked  stone,"  of  the  opening  of  a 
sheaf  of  buds,  of  the  fairy  wilderness  of 
an  inch  or  two  of  meadow.  But  neither 
here  has  he  failed,  and  the  reader  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  books  may  lie  on  his  face 
in  a  field  for  half  an  hour,  or  watch  the 
water  of  a  stream  eddying  round  a  mossy 
trunk,  and  not  only  feel  unremitting 
pleasure  in  what  he  sees,  as  Keats  or 
Wordsworth  would  make  him  feel,  but 
know  why  he  feels  his  pleasure,  add  to 
his  stock  of  artistic  fact,  and  gain  addi- 
tional power  of  knowing  beauty.  All 
our  hours  of  recreation  have  been  blessed 
through  him. 

The  same  delicate  sensitiveness  to 
beauty  combined  with  acute  critical  per- 
ception of  minuter  points  of  excellence 
has  been  applied  by  him  to  poetry.  Since 
Coleridge  we  have  had  no  finer  work 
done  on  the  Poets.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
criticisms  on  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  others,  are  not 
collected  out  of  his  volumes  and  pub- 
lished separately.^  A  book  of  this  kind 
would  be  of  infinitely  more  value  than 
the  useless  "Selections  from  Ruskin/' 
a  book  which  irritates  one,  even  more 
than  selections  usually  do,  and  has  given 
an  entirely  false  impression  of  his  work 
to  that  luckless  personage,  the  general 
reader. 

^  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  wo  agree  with 
all  Mr.  Raskin's  views  on  Poetry.  On  the 
contrary,  we  often  disagree  with  bim,  entirely 
so,  for  example,  when  he  represents  Keats  as 
morbid  and  sad — a  man  of  the  healthiest 
nature  and  of  the  most  happy  temperament, 
till  disease  laid  its  hand  upon  his  splendid  but 
undeveloped  powers. 
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Tlie  work  wliich  lie  lias  done  on 
Pii'tuit's  Iiiis  l)(!on  oqusilly  j^oinl  of  th<j 
sanu^  kiml.  Ho  wju^iu^ffctly  caiml^Ioof 
explaining'  thrirtrclmical  cxiM-lIonn*,  but 
1h»  did  n(»t  chfioso  to  Avrito  lor  artists, 
and  Wf  arn  j^liid  that  he  hiid  this  S(nt  of 
"Work  asitlc.  For,  liowcvcr  «^oud  it  niij^lit 
l>o  for  .^jHcial  stndi?nts,  it  <^avo  no  h<'l[> 
to  the  ]>ul»li(',  ami  (»nly  h'd  (:«*rtain  ^vould- 
l)e  I'diiiinissi'urs  to  i»rate  ahniit  nidrhi- 
do//a  andi'hiar'(»sruro,  ami  bohl  haiulliiij; 
and  a  hunilrcd  other  thing's,  Avliii'li  in 
their  nuMitlis  wcn^  litlh?  heller  than  cant. 
AVe  have  lu-en  delivered  hv  Mr.  K'uskin 
from  the  teehnicalities  of  ii^nnrant  jjer- 
sons.  lie  has  led  ns  nmre  than  all 
others  to  h>ok  for  the  coneej>tinn  of  a 
pieture,  an<l  to  study  tlu?  way  in  whieli 
the  artist  carried  out  that  eoneoption. 
He  has  tau^dit  us  to  eompare  it  with  the 
facU  of  nature  whi<"h  we  are  eapahlo  of 
observin*:,  and  U)  jud;^^e  it  partly  from 
Die  artist's  reverenee  fi>r  truth.  We  can 
now,  liavinjjj  a  certain  metlmd,  enjoy  the 
tiling  tlone  with  a  j^a'eat  deal  of  delight, 
"without  kn<nvin''  how  it  is  <lone.  <.)f 
course  the  enj«>ynient  is  not  so  «,'reat  as 
his  who  ran  not  only  n[»preeiate  the  ideas 
but  also  the  mode  of  work;  but  it  is 
something,  and  the  smattering  we  had 
before  of  artistic  phrase  was  worth  no- 
thing. Those  who  have  time  and  in- 
clination cati  go  further,  but  the  many 
who  cannot,  have  now  a  real  pleasure ; 
they  can  give  a  reason  why  they  like  a 
picture  instead  of  talking  nonsense.  Uf 
course  the  dihtttante  Pharisees  are  angry, 
but  that  only  increases  the  general 
thankfulness  of  the  public. 

Mr.  K'uskin  has  not  only  shown  us  how 
to  go  to  work.  He  has  a  rare  power  of 
seeing  into  the  central  thought  of  a  pic- 
ture, and  his  wide  knowledge  of  the 
aspects  of  nature  enables  him  to  pro- 
nounce upon  truth  of  representation. 
He  lias  performed  this  labour  notably 
on  Turner  and  Tintoret.  Turner's  j)hrase, 
that  **  he  st-es  meanings  in  my  pictures 
which  I  did  not  mean,"  is  the  exact 
truth  ;  and  »Shakespeare  would  no  doubt 
have  said  the  same  had  he  read  Schlegel. 
He  has  revealed  the  genius  of  Turner 
to  the  world  by  conii)aring  Turner 
with  Nature ;  and  those  who  have  spent 


hour  after  hour  in  the  ench anted  i 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  wanderei 
after  dav  through  the  sombre  "iillei 
the  ScuolaSan  Kocco,  know  wliiit  ii 
d«»ne  for  Tintoret.  It  has  lioen  Siiii 
the  world  appreciateil  Turner  I 
J»uskin  spoke.  A  few  pors<»ns  an 
artists  did  (no  one  ever  imagined 
the  artists  <lid  m.»t  heartily  acknuw 
his  genius),  but  artists  have  not  th 
of  speech,  nor,  with  an  excejition  oi 
such  as  Kastlake,  the  faculty  of  criti 
antl  we  have  onlv  found  (uit  at  last 
their  biographies  what  thi*y  llioU;^l 
is  absurd  to  ^piote  their  isolat4.M.l  sa 
as  a  proof  that  the  ])uldio  under 
and  valued  Turner  before  IJu^kin  \ 
Artistes  say  that  they  pointed  out 
toret  to  IJuskin,  but  why  did 
they  j)oint  him  out  to  the  w 
The  ])ublic  wish  to  be  tauuht, 
the  artists  are  silent.  AVe  expect 
that  thev  have  not  much  to  say. 
know  what  is  good  ;  so  does 
lluskin.  l>ut  he  takes  the  trcuib 
tell  us  what  is  good  and  why  it  is 
and  we  owe  no  gratitude  to  the  a 
and  a  very  great  deal  to  him. 

Kow  to  do  all  this,  to  read  Xj 
T*oetry  and  Painting  for  us,  and  to 
tinue  doing  it,  was  Puskin's  jie( 
work,  and  thegi'eater  part  of  it  wiis 
nobly  done.  \Ve  ask,  with  sorrow, 
he  abandoned  it?  We  have  suften 
greater  grief  than  when  he  h*ft  it 
took  up  other  lal.>ours,  for  which  he 
eminently  unfitte<l,  and  the  elft^i 
which  was  to  spoil  his  powers  foj 
esp<?cial  business.  Sanitiiry  reform, 
tical  economy,  the  dressing  of  Eng 
manufactories,  crime,  poverty  !  (pieti 
all ait-il  f aire  Jans  crtfe  (/afire  /  A 
must  have  iron  nerves  and  little  i 
sense  of  beauty,  to  play  his  jiart  in 
battle-field,  and  the  result  on  Eii 
has  been  like  that  which  would  fi 
on  sending  a  poet  like  Shelley  into 
of  the  war  hospitals.  He  ceases  t 
able  to  write  poetry  and  he  kills 
patients. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  mist 
which  an;  scarcely  ever  remedietl,  an 
trace  its  results  in  every  one  of  t 
Lectures,  which  are  weakened  by 
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forced  introduction  of  irrelevant  matter, 
and  by  the  hopeless  tone  which  much 
musing  on  miserable  subjects  has  brought 
into  his  temper  and  his  style.  We  trace 
the  latter  in  the  very  first  page,  where 
he  says  that  it  "  has  chanced  to  him  of 
late  to  be  so  little  acquainted  either  with 
pride  or  hope  that  he  can  scarcely  re- 
cover so  much  as  he  now  needs  of  the 
one  for  stren<,'th,  and  of  the  other  for 
foresight/'  We  appeal  to  him  to  throw 
by  altogether  the  peculiar  class  of 
subjects  of  which  we  speak,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  when  (-Jod  has  given  him  so 
plainly  a  particular  work  to  do,  it  is 
his  lirst  duty  to  stick  to  that  work,  and 
to  put  aside  everything  which  interferes 
with  it.  Hope  will  return  when  he  does 
his  proper  labour,  and  the  noble  pride 
of  the  workman  in  his  toil  will  give  him 
strength  when  a  crowd  of  importunate 
duties  outside  his  sphere  are  sternly 
shut  out,  and  he  concentrates  himself  on 
the  one  f^reat  dutv  of  his  life — the 
■unveiling  to  men  Truth  and  Beauty  in 
Art  and  in  Nature. 

We  trace  this  despondent  tone,  and 
the  consequent  false  view  of  the  world, 
still  more  j)athetically  in  a  passage  in  the 
**  Catalogue  of  Examples,"  where  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  walking  in  his  garden 
early  in  the  morning  to  hear  the  nightin- 
gale sing,  and  sees  "  the  sunlight  falling 
on  the  grass  through  thickets  of  the 
standard  peach,  and  of  plum  and  pear  in 
their  first  showers  of  fresh  silver  looking 
more  like  much  broken  and  far-tossed 
spray  of  fountains  than  trees,"  and  hears 
the  roar  of  the  railroads  sounding  in  the 
distance,  "  like  the  surf  of  a  strong 
sea,"  and  thinks  that  "of  all  the 
myriads  imprisoned  by  the  English 
Minotaur  of  lust  for  wealth,  and  con- 
demned to  live,  if  it  is  to  be  called  life, 
in  the  labyrinth  of  black  walls  and 
loathsome  passages  between  them,  which 
now  fills  the  valley  of  the  Thames — not 
one  could  hear,  this  day,  any  happy  bird 
sing  or  look  upon  any  quiet  space  of  the 
pure  grass  that  is  good  for  seed."  It  is  so 
strongly  expressed  and  so  prettily  ended, 
and  has  so  much  of  fact  to  bear  it  out, 
that  one  at  first  is  inclined  to  believe  it  all. 
But  it  is  very  far  from  the  whole  truth. 


Every  year  sees  more  grass  in  London, 
and  more  trees  ;  the  parks  are  more 
crowded  with  children  and  working  men 
and  roughs,  who  with  all  their  rudeness 
respect  the  flowers  and  enjoy  the  mea- 
dow ;  the  song  of  the  thrush  is  not  quite 
gone  from  the  gardens  of  Kensington 
and  Victoria  Park ;  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer time,  owing  to  the  very  railways 
which  Ruskin  seems  anxious  to  abolish, 
thousands  pour  out  of  London  every 
week  to  Epping  and  Richmond  and 
Hampton  and  the  Downs,  and  even 
drink  the  sea-breeze  at  ^largate  and 
Brighton.  Our  poor  see  far  more  of  the 
country  and  of  lovely  places  than  they 
did  in  the  past  times  which  we  glorify 
so  foolishly;  and  bad  as  London  is,  it  is 
better  now  that  we  have  proved  that  we 
can  actually  stamp  out  the  cholera,  than 
it  was  in  the  days  when  the  Black  Death 
strode  unopposed  through  its  streets,  and 
reaped  a  harvest  in  its  filthy  lanes  and 
reeking  cottages,  which  it  could  not  reap 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  whole 
nation  is  ten  times  cleaner. 

It  is  a  picture  by  Cima  of  Conegliano, 
which  he  introduces  to  the  students 
with  this  burst  of  sorrow,  and  he  bids 
them  look  upon  it  when  they  would  be 
in  the  right  temper  for  work.  "  It  will 
seem  to  speak  to  you  if  you  look  long : 
and  say  again,  and  yet  again,  "lie  6  aipwv. 
His  own  Alps  are  in  the  distance,  and 
he  shall  teach  us  how  to  paint  their  wild 
flowers,  and  how  to  think  of  them." 
Professor  Ruskin  seems  to  infer  from 
the  whole  of  this  passage,  and  from 
others  in  the  Lectures,  that  when  these 
delicate  and  beautiful  pictures  were 
painted  by  Bellini,  Cima,  and  others, 
there  was  more  enjoyment  of  the  country 
and  of  lovely  things  by  the  poor,  (as  if 
our  love  of  landscape  was  not  ten  times 
more  wide-spread  than  that  of  the  Vene- 
tians !)  and  that  the  poor  were  better  off, 
and  lived  a  cleanlier  and  healthier  life, 
and  had  better  dwellings  than  they  now 
possess  in  London.  Neither  Bellini  nor 
Conegliano,  we  imagine,  troubled  them- 
selves as  much  about  the  poor  as  even  a 
vestryman  of  St.  Pancras,  and  if  we  take 
the  city  of  Venice,  to  whose  school  Cima 
belonged,  the  facts  which  speak  of  dirt, 
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disease,  and  ill  living,  are  appalling.    In 
1392  the  Doge  Morosini  died  of  a  great 
plague  which  swept  awny  19,000  souls. 
Kot  (iiiite  a  century  afterwards,  in  1476, 
the  Test  came  again,  and  in  1484  it  was 
again  raging  with  unremitting  fury.    In 
1550  plague  and  famine  again  devastated 
the  city.    Checked  for  a  time,  it  broke  out 
again  with  desolating  violence  in  1570; 
and  in  1G30  the  great  church  of  S.  M. 
della  Salute,  which  guards  the  entrance 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  was  huilt  by  the 
vows  of  the  Senate  to  beseech  Ww  prayers 
of  the  Virgin   to  avert  another   awful 
destruction  from  the  peoi)le.    "\Vo  know 
now  pretty  well,  })y  our  own  sad  ex- 
perience,   what  these  visitations  mean. 
They  mean  that  the  curse  of  darkness 
and  low  living,  and  vile  dwellings,  and 
pestilential  crowding  was  as  deep  over 
the  sun-girt    city  where  Cinia  of  Co- 
negliano  worked,  as  it  ever  has  been  in 
England,  as  it  is  not  now  in  England. 
None  of  the  other  Italian  cities  were 
much    better   olF,    though    plague   was 
naturally   worse    in   Venice,    from    its 
closer  connection  with  the  East,  from  its 
vast  population,  and   from  its  wunt  of 
fresh-water  and  drainage. 

This  curious  inability  of  seeing  facts, 
when  he  is  entangled  with  matters  ir- 
relevant to  his  proi)er  work,  has  spoiled 
some  of  Professor  Ituskin's  past  labour, 
and  diminishes  the  influence  of  these 
Lectures.      In  another  man  it  would  bo 
culpable  negligence.     In  his  case,  he  is 
partly  blinded  by  his  crowning  mistake, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  partly 
swept  away  by  his  theory.     lUit  men 
should  not  be  blinded,  and  should  not  be 
swept  away,  and  Kuskin's  work  suffers 
in  consequence.  For  by  and  by  (and  this 
is  fre(piently  the  case)  he  is  sure  to  see 
the  other  side  of  his  theorj'-  and  to  dwell 
on  that  with  equal  force.  Both  statements 
are  set  over  one  against  each  other,  but 
in  different  portions  of  his  w^orks ;  and 
the  world  of  readers  naturally  declares 
that  he  has  contradicted  himself.     lie 
denies  this,  saying  that  he  has  stated 
both    sides     of    the    truth;    but    sta- 
ting   both   these  sides    separately   and 
with  equal* ^vehemence,  without  having 
balanced  them,  he  runs  into  exaggerar 


tion  in  both,  and,  instead  of  distinctlj 
defining  one  truth,  rushes  into  two  mis- 
takes. The  result  is  that  those  who 
admire  and  revere  his  teaching,  as  we 
ourselves  most  sincerely  do,  are  greatly 
troubled  at  times  to  defend  him  and  to 
understand  him.  They  are  wearied  by 
the  efforts  they  have  to  make  to  set  aside 
what  is  due  to  impetuosity,  and  to  find 
by  a  laborious  comparison  of  passages 
what  the  truth  really  is  which  he  desires 
to  ti'lL 

AVe  hoped,  for  example,  that  in  the 
lecture   on   "Tlio   Kelatioii   of   Art  to 
Morality"   he  would    have   laid   down 
plainly  what    he  meant  on  this  vext 
subject.     But    wo  are  bound     to    say 
that    ho    has  done   so    in   a   confused 
manner.     His    first    phrase    is,   **  You 
must    have   the   right  moral    State  or 
you  cannot  have   the   Art."     lie   does 
not  say  you  must  have  certain  mond 
qualities  in  an  artist  or  a  nation,  or  you 
cannot  have  noble  art : — he  makes  the 
immense  requirement  of  a  i^ight  moi'ol 
state,  which  is  either  too  vague  a  dedni- 
tion,  or  means  that  the  whole  state  of 
any   artLst's  moral   character    must    be 
right  or  he  will  not  produce  good  work. 
Everybody   at    once   denies    this,    and 
brings  examples  to  disprove  it.     Kuskin 
says   that    those  who   have    misappre- 
hendcti   the   matter   have  done    so   be- 
cause they  did  not  know  who  the  great 
painters    were,    such    as    those    "  who 
breathed  empyreal  air,  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing, under  the  woods  of  Assisi,  and  the 
crags  of  Cadore."     "Well,  let    us    take 
him   of  Cadore.     The  life  of  Titian  is 
not  the  life  of  a  man  in  a  right  moitd 
state,  in  our  usual  sense  of  the  words; 
nor  does  it  agree  with  Kuskin's  sketch 
of  a  moral   life,  in  which  he   includes 
"any  actual  though  unconscious  viola- 
tion of  even   the  least   law   to   which 
obedience  is  essential  for  the  glory  of 
lifo   and    the   pleasing   of    its    giver." 
Titian  lived  the  life  of  a  noble  natural 
character,  but  his  morals  were  entirely 
unrestrained  by  any  considerations  be- 
longing to  high  morality.     lie  was  the 
friend    of    Arctino,    and    that    speaks 
volumes  for  his  moral  standard.      Tin- 
toret,  a  much  higher  moral  characteri 
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despised  Aretino.  Titian  dined  with 
that  vile  person  with  the  vilest  of 
women.  It  does  not  say  much  for  his 
reverence  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
chant  the  Magnificat  over  a  dish  of 
savoury  partridges.  He  lived  freely,  he 
spent  his  money  freely,  he  drank  freely, 
though  wisely.  Nor  Wiis  the  society  of  his 
city  in  a  right  moral  state.  It  had  not 
sunk  down  into  the  faded  baseness  of 
Venice  before  the  Fr^ch  Revolution. 
It  had  still  a  reverence  for  truth,  and 
honour,  and  generosity,  but  these  were 
combined  with  an  audacious  immorality 
of  the  body,  with  fiery  jealousies,  with 
the  most  headlong  following  of  passions. 
A  good  deal  of  this  is  confessed  by 
Professor  Ruskin,  but  his  confession 
only  proves  that  his  original  phrase  is 
far  too  large  for  his  meaning.  What  he 
does  mean,  if  we  take  the  illustrations 
which  follow  as  explanations,  is  this, 
that  whatever  is  good  in  an  artist's  work 
springs  from  some  corresponding  element 
of  good  in  his  character,  as,  for  example, 
truth  of  representation  from  love  of 
truth.  But  this  only  predicates  the 
existence  in  him  of  some  moral  quali- 
ties, not  that  he  is  in  a  right  moral 
state,  which  means  that  the  whole  of 
his  character  is  moral.  With  these 
moral  qualities  may  exist  immoral  quali- 
ties, such  as  sensuality,  and  the  evil 
influence  of  that  will  also  be  seen  in 
his  work.  Stated  thus,  Ruskin  only 
means  that  a  man's  character  is  accu- 
rately reflected  in  his  art,  and  this,  with 
respect  to  the  ideas  of  his  work,  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  deny,  seeing  it 
may  be  called  a  truism. 

But  in  other  places,  in  scattered 
phrases,  he  seems  to  speak  directly 
from  the  large  statement,  and  to  assume 
that  it  is  true  in  its  entirety,  though  he 
has  modified  it  again  and  again.  This 
is  the  element  of  confusion  in  the 
lecture,  and  it  is  at  times  extremely 
provoking. 

It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  look  at 
the  subject  more  closely.  Noble  art  is 
';he  splendid  expression,  through  intense 
but  subdued  feeling,  of  noble  ideas. 
Nobleness  of  conception  is  its  first 
element ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  that 


the  ideas  should  be  represented  simply, 
directly,  and  in  a  manner  true  to 
natural  fact;  that  the  harmony  of  the 
work  should  be  complete,  and  also  its 
finish;  that  the  subordination  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  and  their  several 
relations,  should  be  clear  in  statement, 
unbroken  by  any  extravagance  in  any 
part,  or  any  indulgence  of  mere  fancy ; 
and  that  the  technical  skill  employed 
should  be  almost  intuitive  in  absolute 
ease,  accuracy,  and  knowledge. 

Does  all  this  presuppose  a  right  moral 
state  in  the  Artist  1  The  first  element 
does  partly  do  so,  for  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  base  person  can  have  noble 
thoughts  or  express  them  nobly, — at 
least  in  the  ear  or  to  the  eye  of  a  noble 
person  :  the  imitation  is  at  once  detected; 
nor  is  the  feeling  of  a  base  person  ever 
intense,  and  even  should  he  possess  some 
passion,  he  cannot  subdue  it  to  the  calm 
in  which  a  great  thought  can  alone  take 
its  correspondent  form.  Even  that  love 
of  sensual  pleasure  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  artist  life,  and  which  by  no 
means  supposes  a  base  character,  though 
often  an  immoral  one,  spoils,  we  think, 
the  predominance  of  high  imagination  in 
artistic  work.  No  one  who  has  studied 
Titian  and  Tintoret  can,  in  our  opinion, 
compare  the  two,  so  far  as  moral 
majesty  of  thought  is  concerned,  and 
grandeur  of  imagination.  In  these  points 
Tintoret  as  fiir  excels  Titian  as  his  life 
was  simpler  and  purer  than  Titian's. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  like  Angelico  may  be  in  a  mach 
more  right  moral  state  than  Titian,  and 
yet  never  reach  his  nobility  of  conception. 

It  is  plain,  after  all,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Imagination  is  the  first  thing, 
and  of  Individuality  the  second,  and 
that  the  moral  condition  only  influences 
and  does  not  secure  or  destroy  the  ideas 
of  genius.  What  really  reduced  the 
work  of  the  later  artists  of  the  Re- 
naissance to  its  poverty  of  ideas  while 
retaining  exquisite  technical  skill,  was 
not  their  moral  state,  which  was  by  no 
means  so  bad  as  Ruskin  says ;  but  the 
way  in  which  all  individuahty  was  over- 
ridden by  the  predominance  of  the  Paak 
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Again,  he  may  have  the  patient  power 
of  a  great  master,  his  government  of  the 
hand  by  selective  thought,  his  percep- 
tion of  the  just  harmony  of  colour,  and 
the  man  himself  be  at  the  same  time 
neither  patient,  nor  temperate,  nor  pure 
in  his  daily  life.  For  all  artists  can  lead 
a  double  life,  life  in  the  world  and  life 
in  their  art;  and  genius  and  morality 
are  two  things,  not  one.  Their  several 
qualities  resemble  one  another,  but  they 
are  not  identical.  The  intense  industry 
of  genius,  its  patience,  its  temperance  in 
the  centre  of  passion,  are  of  its  very 
nature ;  but  outside  the  sphere  of  an 
artist's  work,  in  matters  of  common  life, 
where  these  qualities  would  become 
moral  in  resistance  to  sloth,  to  bad 
temper,  and  to  sensual  indulgence,  they 
may  and  do  completely  fail ;  nay,  even 
the  restraint  of  the  studio  may  lead 
directly  to  absence  of  restraint  in  the 
world.  One  cannot  argue  as  Ruskin 
does  from  the  possession  of  the  one  to 
the  possession  of  the  other,  though  we 
may  with  him  distinctly  argue  from  the 
artist's  search  for  lovely  forms,  and 
thoughts  to  express,  to  his  moral  temper. 
We  partly  agree  then  and  partly  dis- 
agree with  our  writer,  but  we  have  no 
hope  that  people  in  general  will  ever 
know  clearly  whether  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Ruskin  on  this  subject 
till  he  tells  us  plainly  what  be  means  by 
a  moral  state,  for  surely  the  prevalence 
of  kindness  and  order  in  a  character  does 
not  sum  up  the  whole  of  its  meaning. 

With  regard  to  the  aim  of  Art,  Ruskin 
is  much  clearer  than  on  the  question  of 
Art  in  relation  to  Morality.  He  can  no 
longer  be  attacked  on  the  ground  that 
he  denies  that  the  first  aim  of  Art  should 
be  to  give  a  high  pleasure,  for  he  states 
plainly  that  every  good  piece  of  art  in- 
volves essentially  and  first  the  evidence 
of  human  skill  and  the  formation  of  an 
actually  beautiful  thing  by  it.  We 
agree  with  him  that,  beyond  this,  Art 
may  have  two  other  objects,  Truth  and 
Serviceableness.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  done 
no  work  so  well  and  so  usefully  as  that 
in  which  he  has  proved  that  great  Art  is 
always  true,  and  that  so  far  as  it  does 
not  represent  the  facts  of  things^  it  is 


neither  vital  nor  beautiful.  The  state- 
ment has  naturally  to  be  modified  when 
one  comes  to  ideal  pictures,  but  it  bears 
modification  without  the  contradiction 
of  its  principle ;  and  the  mode  in  which, 
in  the  **  Modern  Painters,"  these  modifi- 
cations are  worked  out  within  the  sphere 
of  the  original  statement  is  equally 
subtile  and  true.  The  necessity  that 
there  should  be  serviceableness  as  one 
element  of  the  artist's  conception  ap- 
pears chiefly  in  the  Art  of  Architecture, 
and  the  general  reception  of  the  idea 
that  everything  in  a  building  should  be 
motive  towards  the  purpose  of  the  build- 
ing is  largely  due  to  the  "Stones  of 
Venice"  and  the  "Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture."  In  the  present  lecture 
on  "  The  Relation  of  Art  to  Use,"  he 
goes,  we  think,  too  far.  The  usefulness 
of  truthful  portraiture  no  man  denies, 
but  we  do  not  ^lieve  in  Art  being  ser- 
viceable  to  Geology,  Botany,  and  History, 
except  on  the  condition  of  its  ceasing  to 
be  art.  The  great  artist  can  draw  moun- 
tains accurately  without  knowing  geo- 
logy, and  flowers  without  knowing 
botany;  but  he  cannot  help  either  geo- 
logist or  botanist  by  work  which,  if  it 
is  imaginative,  must  generalize  truth. 
Moreover,  it  is  waste  of  time  ;  as  great 
a  waste  of  time  as  Ruskin  himself  makes 
when  he  torments  himself  with  businesa 
A  section  of  Skiddaw,  sufficient  for  all 
purposes,  can  be  drawn  by  any  pupil  in 
the  School  of  Mines.  Again,  in  the 
matter  of  history,  it  is  a  very  pretty 
pastime  to  illustrate  Carlyle's  Frederick, 
to  draw  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
or  the  battle-field  of  Minden;  but  so 
far  as  service  to  the  historian  is  con- 
cerned, a  photograph  of  the  tomb  and  a 
map  of  the  field  by  the  Ordnance  Survey 
would  be  far  more  useful.  The  artist 
would  paint  his  impressions  of  the  tomb 
and  of  the  field  of  battle ;  the  pictures 
would  be  delightful,  but  Tumerian 
topography  would  not  assist  the  histo- 
rian much. 

Art  is  not  to  be  a  handmaid  to  Science 
or  History,  but  to  exist  wholly  within 
her  own  sphere  and  for  her  own  ends. 
Her  utility  is  in  the  communication  of 
beauty  and  the  giving  of  a  noble  enjoy* 
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meal.  Shn  in  the  tiaDdniaid,  not  of  anr 
pariiniUr  cltwt  '>r  in<>n,  1ml  of  maiikimi, 
uirl  UiQ  twH  Ckilvicc  la  f^v«  to  atuilonU 
who  wi»li  to  nmke  orl  OMfuI  i«  thi«, 
"  Itoo'l  draw  fOT  Uio  help  of  Siiroco  or 
nirtory,  druw  for  jour  own  dili^-ht  in 
Uatnru  and  IIuin&iiiljr~4n>l  to  tncrcsse 
tiwdi'li(;ht  of  otUuM.  rr^imr  work  lives 
to  stir  or  confirm  an  nndnring  energy,  or 
to  kindlu  a  triiu  fmling,  or  to  Icitd  niea  to 
look  morn  wiwly,  kindly,  or  cioeely  at  the 
life  of  humanity  or  the  worM  of  nuturo, 
it  will  bn  of  mora  ennoblin;;  uat^fului^iu 
tlian  all  tbo  labours  of  sciifutific  ur  Iiiii- 
torical  echokra.  L«t  tbiH  he  your  nim, 
to  give  bi^h  ploaeare  to  men,  and  to 
aacriliuB  your  life  for  that.  Tlicii  the 
nsefuIiieHs  of  your  art  i«  seciirpd." 

We  bavc  kft  ourselves  but  little  epaco 
la  wbich  to  HjiMik  of  the  three  last  pnc- 
tical  lectures  on  "Line,"  "Light,"  aod 
"Colour."  Thi^y  go  rtrwght,  with  the 
tnovitabin  digressions  intcrniixpd,  to  the 
objects  of  tho  Art  School  The  concep- 
tion which  liusliin  has  of  tlioae  objects 
i«  diift-rent  fiijm  the  unual  one,  but  it  ia 
none  the  worse  for  that.  It  is  wcdl  that 
one  proft^osot  at  least  i^hotild  see  thut  ono 
of  tho  first  aims  of  sn  art  school  nt  a 
xuiiversity  should  be  to  tnHcb  young 
luen  to  see  b«iiutifiil  nntnrsl  fact  and  to 
love  its  beauty,  Li  after-life  they  will 
demand  it  ol  artists,  aud  the  duinaud 
will  react  with  benefit  both  on  artists 
and  art  They  cannot  learn  this  better 
than  by  drawing  natural  objects  with 
iccuracy.  Rnskin  has  given  himself  to 
the  teaching  of  this,  and  his  method 
seems  to  be  admirable.  We  refer  our 
raiders  to  the  Lectures,  but  his  main 
(ibjeot,  ia  his  own  words,  is  this,  to  teach 
hia  pupils  "  to  draw  spaces  of  theit  true 
sbnpe,  and  to  fill  them  in  with  colours 
■which  shall  match  their  colours."  He 
ia  right  in  dwelling  upon  colour  more 
than  on  light  and  shade,  and  in 
his  protest  gainst  the  theory  that 
shadow  ia  an  absence  of  colour.  No 
■words  in  the  whole  Lecturps,  conaiclered 
not  only  OS  truth,  but  as  establishing  in 
his  hearers'  miuds  a  tme  ideal  of  Art, 
are  more  imporlant  than  these  two  sen- 
t«nces.     "  Shadow  is  noceasBiy  to  the 


u  a  diminifbKl  i|tutnUtj  or  €ii 
liulit,  and,  pncticaUy,  it  faUawi 
what  [  haVB  ja-t  tiiM  yon,  tlut 
light  in  paintlnj;  i»  a  iliadov  to 
ligbti,  anil  every  Bliaif on  ■  lii^lit  li 
shadows ;  thut  also  envy  cob 
paintin;;  niu*t  be  a  *hadow  to 
iri;jhler  colour  and  a  light  tu 
dai-ker  one,  nil  Ui«  while  being  i 
tivo  colour  iUrIf  And  the  griMt 
dour  of  tile  Venctiitn  stchool  arli^i 
their  having  seen  and  held  tmm  t 
ginning  this  gr-'at  fact — that  icltai 
■N  much  coloTir  ss  light,  ofteo 
morfl  ....  while  the  pr.v.tico  i 
Bologncss  and  Koman  schools  in 
ing  their  shadows  always  dark  an 
renders  pn-/fct  pointing  iinpi>:!«rl 
those  suliooU."  That  ia  one  twn' 
here  is  the  other :  "  VPliothet  y< 
yoiir  Bpaoes  with  colours  or  will 
dows,  they  must  be  equally  of  thi 
outline  and  in  Irue  gindations. 
out  perfect  delineation  of  form  an 
fe';t  gradation  of  space,  upither 
colour  is  possible  nor  nobia  ! 
Principles  of  these  kinds  worked  i 
tertohing  and  taught  by  pcreoual  i 
intendence  will  make  some  of  hii!  ■ 
good  workmen,  aud  oil  good  ju^ 
the  general  aspects  of  art.  To  tlui 
these  things  and  others.andtuinspi 
students.  Professor  Kuskiu,  with  a 
generosity  for  which  ho  lus  ii»t  hee 
ficiently  thanked — he  has  b^n  ao 
generous  that  men  have  come  to 
upon  his  gifts  as  they  look  npo 
gifie  of  air  and  lifjlit,  so  uomuior 
one  forgets  to  be  grateful — has  gi\ 
the  School  of  Art  a  wholo  collecti 
examples,  many  of  them  of  great 
and  rarity,  and  many  of  them  his 
personal  work,  the  results  of  yea 
accurate  study  and  patient  dra 
There  are  some  aitista  who  have 
impertinent  enough  to  denpisc  and 
to  deny  the  artistic  quality  of  Ras 
work.  But  many  of  these  drawin; 
flowers,  of  shells,  of  old  buildings, 
especially  of  such  stonework  as  Ui 
capitals,  Venetian  doorways,  the  poi 
of  cathedrals,  are  of  the  highest  c 
and  possess  a  quality  of  b 


tliil  jjVitaace  of  coloiit,  foi  every  colour     and  an  imaginative  sympathy  vntii 
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thing  represented,  combined  with  an 
exquisite  generalization  of  truth  for 
which  we  look  in  vain  in  the  work  of 
many  artists  whose  names  stand  high. 

We  believe  that  by  Ruskin*s  work  at 
the  Art  School  in  Oxford  this  result  at 
least  will  be  attained,  that  the  young 
men  who  afterwards  will  become,  by 
their  wealth,  patrons  and  buyers  of  art, 
will  know  good  work  when  they  see  it, 
and  be  able  and  willing  to  rescue  &om  the 
ruin  of  Italian  restorers  and  destroyers 
pictures  which  are  now  perishing,  un- 
pitied  and  unknown.  They  will  cease  to 
waste  their  money.  The  expenditure,  at 
present,  of  rich  people,  on  the  most  con- 
temptible nicknacks,  on  Swiss  cottages 
and  silver  filagree,  and  Florentine  frames 
and  copies  on  china  at  Dresden  and  pietra 
dura,  is  as  pitiable  as  it  is  incredible. 
Room  after  room  in  large  houses  is  filled 
with  trash  which  ought  to  be  destroyed 
at  once,  for  the  demand  for  it  keeps  a 
mass  of  men  producing  things  which  are 
only  worthy  to  pave  roads  with.  The 
very  production  of  copies  of  pictures  is  in 
itself  a  crime,  and  the  only  thing  which 
is  worse  is  the  buying  of  them. 

But  we  must  close  our  paper.  We 
have  spoken  with  openness  of  the 
faults  which  we  find  in  Professor 
Ruskin's  work,  and  it  has  been  difficult 
to  assume  the  critic  :  for  our  own 
gratitude  to  him  has  been  and  is  so 
deep,  and  we  are  so  persuaded  of 
the  influence  for  good  which  he  has 
had  on  England,  that  blame  had  to  be- 
come as  great  a  duty  as  praise  before 
we  could  express  it.  And  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  blame,  we  felt  the  blessing 
of  contact  with  a  person  of  a  strong 
individuality,  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in 
the  middle  of  a  number  of  writers  cut 
out  after  the  same  pattern,  with  one 
who  cuts  out  his  own  pattern  and  alters 
it  year  by  year.  His  theories  may,  many 
of  them,  be  absurd,  but  we  may  well  put 
up  with  the  absurdity  of  some  for  the 
sake  of  the  excellence  of  others,  more 
especially  for  the  sake  of  the  careful 
work  which  hangs  on  to  them  and  can 
be  considered  apart  from  them.  We 
should  be  dismayed  to  lose  the  most 
original  man  in  England.     It  is  quite 
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an  infinite  refreshment  to  come  across 
a  person  who  can  gravely  propose  to 
banish  from  England  all  manufactories 
which  require  the  use  of  fire,  who  has 
the  quiet  audacity  to  contradict  himself 
in  the  face  of  all  the  reviewers,  and  who 
spins  his  web  of  fancies  and  thoughts 
without  caring  a  straw  what  the  world 
thinks  of  them.  The  good  which  a  man 
of  so  marked  an  originality  does  to  us  all 
is  great,  if  it  is  provoking  ;  and  we  had 
rather  possess  him  with  his  errors  than 
a  hundred  steady-going  writers  who  can 
give  solemn  reasons  for  all  they  say. 
The  intellectual  excitement  which  he 
awakens,  the  delight  and  anger  which 
he  kindles  in  opposite  characters,  and  the 
way  in  which  his  words  create  a  stir  of 
debate,  marks  the  man  of  genius  whose 
mistakes  are  often  as  good  as  other  per- 
sons* victories,  and  who  from  this  very 
quality  of  individuality,  united  to  the 
personal  attractiveness  of  his  simple  and 
sympathetic  humanity,  is  calculated  to 
be  of  gi-eat  and  lasting  good  to  Oxford. 

We  have  read  many  lectures  on  Art 
Subjects,  many  books  on  Art  Criticism, 
They  have  their  merits,  merits  which 
Mr.  Ruskin's  work  does  not  possess. 
They  are  formal,  easily  understood,  care- 
fully arranged;  all  scattered  thought^  or 
impetuous  fancy,  or  wild  theory  is 
banished  from  their  pages.  We  walk 
through  a  cultivated  garden,  the  beds  are 
trimly  laid  down,  the  paths  are  neat  and 
straight,  the  grass  is  closely  shaven,  the 
trees  are  trees  of  culture,  the  very  limes 
on  the  edge  are  kept  in  order,  and  walls 
surround  it  on  all  sides.  At  last,  on  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  garden,  beyond 
the  bounding  wall,  and  looted  down 
upon  by  a  row  of  pert  hollyhocks  who 
have  in  the  course  of  many  seasons  ar- 
rived at  the  power  of  producing  double 
flowers  in  an  artistic  manner,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  wild  bit  of  grassy  land,  full 
of  grey  boulders  and  some  noble  trees 
growing  as  they  like  it,  and  below  a 
brook  chattering  pleasantly  over  the 
stones.  Every  flower  of  the  field  blooms 
here  and  runs  in. and  out  among  the 
rocks  and  roots  after  its  own  sweet 
will.  The  woodbine,  the  wild  rose 
sprays,    the   ivy   and    moss,   play  the 
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maddest  and  tho  prettiest  pianks  by  tlie 
liroolc-ridc.  The  dkj  ii  blue  above,  with 
K  vorld  of  (Iriftinf;  clouds,  and  the  (jTound 
below  is  a  mystery  of  light  and  cnlour.  It 
is  true  there  are  burnt  spaces  of  <;ras!i 
here  and  tbeic,  and  clusters  of  weeds, 


and  now  and  then  a  decayed 
but  for  all  that,  when  we  see  tl 
plot^e,  wo  do  not  think  twice 
wn  forget  our  garden,  we  leap  I 
and  we  live  far  more  than  h: 
art  life  with  the  books  of  VLai 


Nor  that  Disease  liis  cruel  hand  liaa  raised. 

And  clutched  away  thy  beauty  imd  thy  strength. 
Threatening  to  hold  theui  all  thy  sad  days'  length  j^ 

It  is  not  this  which  made  the  eyes  that  gazed 

Falter,  and  fill  with  trembling  tears  that  dazed 
My  inward  vision,  like  my  outward  view, 
Till  hope  and  courage  faded,  and  I  knew 

A  bitter  dread,  which  left  ine  dumb,  amazed. 

'So,  it  was  this  :   that  fell  discasu  should  gain 
Over  thy  virtues  and  thy  steadfast  mind 
A  hold,  which  through  long  years  of  health  to  find. 

All  sios,  and  all  temptations  sought  in  vain. 

Ay,  'tis  this  dread  which  sometimes  makes  me  dumb  ; 

Beatb,  tho'  I  love  liim,  ere  this  comes,  oh  come ! 

LucT  Kno 
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BY   A   BELGIAN   SUBJECT. 


Of  all  the  horrid  episodes  of  this 
unlioly  war,  that  of  August  2  may 
perhaps  be  fixed  on  as  most  deserving 
of  reprobation.  We  are  told  how,  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  Prince 
Imperial  (whose  idle  moments  had 
recently  been  spent  in  vanquishing  batta- 
lions of  toy  Prussians,  which  fell  flat  at 
the  turning  of  a  handle)  was  made  to 
discharge  a  real  mitrailleuse  at  real 
Prussians,  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivance  (au  moyen  (Vun 
ingenieux  appareil  mecanique).  The 
Prussians  went  down  like  a  field  of 
rye  before  tlie  scythe.  The  hope  of  the 
dynasty  looked  on,  and  neither  flinched 
nor  paled  :  it  was  his  baptism  of  fire 
and  blood.  The  army  wept,  the  Em- 
peror said,  "Well  done,"  the  Empress  fell 
on  her  knees  before  Our  Lady  of  Victory. 
The  first  scene  in  the  programme  drawn 
up  at  the  Tuilories  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  dynasty  was  well  acted.  Prance 
was  bidden  to  participate  in  the  joy  of 
this  military  festival  (ceite  petite  ftte 
miJitaire).  The  world  knows  by  this 
time  how  that/cfe  has  ended. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  annals  of  a  ' 
younger  nation,  and  there  read  of  another 
method  of  consolidating  a  dynasty.  In 
1848,  when  the  news  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  French  republic  reached  Brussels, 
Leopold  thus  addressed  his  assembled 
ministers  :  "  If  the  nation  feels  that  its 
prosperity  will  be  best  secured  by  the 
adoption  of  a  republican  rather  than  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  I  am 
ready  to  lay  down  the  crown  as  freely 
as  I  took  it,  setting  aside  all  considera- 
tions of  family  or  dynasty." 

Up  to  that  period  there  had  been  no 
stronger  principle  of  cohesion  in  Belgimn 
than  its  dislike  of  its  eastern  and  western 
neighbours.  The  Walloons  clung  to  their 
own  dialect,  and  viewed  with  distrust 


and  jealousy  the  gradual  spread  of  the 
French  language.  The  Flemish  were 
indifferent  to  the  French,  but  detested 
the  Dutch.  The  Constitution  of  1830 
was  a  bond  of  union  far  less  strong  than 
were  these  old  antipathies.  From  the 
overthrow  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  in 
France  dates  the  uprising  of  true  national 
spirit  in  Belgium,  and  of  real  attach- 
ment to  the  Coburg  dynasty. 

The  vehement  outbursts  of  patriotic 
feeling,  the  enthusiastic  expressions  of 
loyalty  called  forth  by  the  king's  decla- 
ration, were  viewed  with  mingled  con- 
tempt and  incredulity  by  a  large  partj 
of  French  republicans.  Belgium  had 
solved  a  problem  which  France  had  been, 
unable  to  solve.  Belgium  had  realized 
a  Utopia,  a  republican  monarchy.  The 
French  saw  a  king  guiding  himself  by 
the  Constitution,  and  a  democracy  cling- 
ing to  the  throne  as  the  palladium  of 
its  liberties.  Separation  of  Church  and 
State ;  an  untrammelled  press  ;  freedom 
of  election,  of  petition,  of  education,  of 
assembly,  of  association :  such  were  the 
rights  and  guarantees  for  which  France 
was  clamouring  in  1848,  and  which 
Belgium  had  enjoyed  for  seventeen 
years. 

Ignoring  or  forgetting  this,  a  few  of 
the  most  hotheaded  Parisian  patriots 
agreed  that  the  blessing  of  republicanism 
which  they  had  just  secured  for  them- 
selves, must  be  forced  upon  Belgium 
without  loss  of  time.  There  were  then 
in  Paris  large  numbers  of  Belgians,  who, 
owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Parisian 
workmen,  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
ateliers.  Inflamed  by  republican  haran- 
gues, and  headed  by  a  few  Frenchmen, 
destitute  alike  of  character  and  occupa- 
tion, they  formed  themselves  into  a  bodj 
calling  itself  the  Belgian  legion ;  and, 
bearing  a  tricoloured  flag,  set  off  bj 
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train  from  Paris  to  the  number  of  two 
ihoosand,  to  conquer  Belgium  and  make 
her  free.  Instead  of  the  universal  rising 
in  their  favour  which  they  had  expected, 
they  were  met  on  crossing  the  frontier  by 
a  small  body  of  Belgian  troops,  and  dis- 
persed or  made  prisoners  after  two  hours' 
fighting.  A  second  Belgian  legion  was 
formed  at  Paris  consisting  of  a  larger  ad- 
mixture of  the  French  element,  and  of 
vagabonds  and  criminals  escaped  from 
Belgian  prisons.  But  by  this  time  the  two 
Governments  had  arrived  at  an  under- 
standing. It  was  evident  to  the  dullest 
intellect,  that,  Belgium  having  recog- 
nized the  right  of  France  to  choose  her 
own  form  of  government,  the  efforts  of 
Parisian  republicans  to  impose  a  repub- 
lic on  Belgium  could  no  longer  be  winked 
at.  At  Valenciennes  the  Belgian  legion 
■was  stopped.  The  Belgians,  rogues  and 
honest  men,  were  weeded  out  and  con- 
signed to  the  frontier,  where  a  body  of 
police  wore  ready  to  claim  those  who 
were  "  wanted  "  at  Vilvorde  and  other 
places  of  detention.  The  French  ele- 
ment was  sent  back  to  Paris.  Some  score 
or  so  of  these  liberators  rushed  forthwith 
into  print,  and  informed  Paris  how  in 
their  haste  to  carry  freedom  to  Belgium 
they  had  travelled  from  Paris  to  Valen- 
ciennes unrefreshed ;  and  how  the 
Valenciennes  police  had  sent  them  back 
as  hungry  as  they  came.  Warned 
that  the  French  Government  would  in 
future  neither  countenance  nor  connive 
at  any  such  expeditions,  the  promoters 
of  them  turned  their  energies  to  other 
tasks.  Yet  while  Government  repudiated 
all  such  attempts  against  the  Belgian 
monarchy,  much  surprise  was  felt  that 
Belgium  should  cling  to  her  Constitution 
and  her  king  rather  than  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  France.  With  im- 
mense variety  of  language.  Frenchmen 
reminded  each  other  that  France  was 
tlie  centre  of  civilization  ;  that  her  mis- 
sion was  to  liberate  the  whole  world ; 
that  in  refusing  the  political  supremacy 
of  France,  Belgium  was  grievously  ne- 
glecting her  own  interests.  The  tone 
of  mournful  regret  used  by  French 
writers  of  that  period,  in  reviewing  the 
conduct  of  the  little  kingdom,  [might 


almost  raise  a  smile.  Her  right  to  be 
ruled  as  she  pleased  is  conceded,  bit 
conceded  grudgingly.  It  is  all  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  Beer.  From  Bel^mn 
drunk  the  French  nation  appeals  in  ld4S 
to  Belgium  sober. 

Alas  !  they  might  appeal  rather  to 
Belgium  starving.  In  the  midst  of  tbe 
shaking  of  thrones,  Belgium,  notwith- 
standing her  envied  Constitution,  was 
hampered  by  a  distress  for  "which  we 
can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the  potatu 
famine  in  Ireland.  For  a  long  series  of 
years,  while  agriculture  and  commeice 
in  the  other  provinces  had  steadily  in- 
creased, the  prospects  of  the  flax,  districts 
in  East  and  West  Flanders  had  graduaUy 
become  more  gloomy.  The  causes  of 
this  depression  were  so  various  and  in 
some  cases  of  such  old  date,  that  thej 
can  scarcely  be  enumerated  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper.  One  may,  however, 
be  briefly  mentioned,  as  being  much 
insisted  on — i.e.  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  small  holdings,  whereby  the 
flax-worker  was  compelled  to  purchase 
the  raw  material,  instead  of  growing  it 
year  by  year  on  his  own  little  plot  of 
ground.  In  1824  the  daily  wage  of  a 
weaver,  the  loom  being  the  master's  pro- 
perty, and  the  raw  material  supplied, 
was  3  francs.  In  1848  the  daily  wage 
of  a  weaver  was  30  centimes  (3d.\  and 
that  of  a  flax  spinner  12  centimes  (li<f.). 
At  this  period  the  misery  of  Flanders 
rose  to  a  height  hitherto  unknown.  To 
the  rigours  of  the  winter  were  added 
the  plagues  of  typhus  and  relapsing 
fever  ;  the  half-starved  population  was 
decimated.  Long  seasons  of  chronic 
distress  had  drained  the  feeble  resources 
of  the  small  towns  and  country  dis- 
tricts. The  dead  and  the  dying  lay 
side  by  side,  naked  and  un cared  for. 
Hordes  of  miserable  i>easants  besieged 
the  prison  doors,  entreating  to  be  let  in. 
Malt  and  brewery  refuse  was  stolen,  the 
flesh  of  diseased  cattle  was  eagerly  de- 
voured. In  the  midst  of  such  appalling 
misery  Belgium  chose  to  seek  for  her 
remedy  from  within  rather  than  from 
without.  A  commission  was  appointed 
by  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  distress.     Kew  laws  were 
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passed  and  old  ones  repealed,  fresh 
el  forts  were  made  to  promote  the  export 
of  Belgian  manufactures,  and  a  large 
sum  was  voted  for  the  succour  of 
Flanders  and  the  flax  districts  in  the 
adjoining  provinces.  But  though  wise 
measures  were  taken  by  Grovernment, 
and  though  the  stream  of  public  and 
private  benevolence  flowed  without 
stint,  the  evil  could  not  be  conjured 
away  till  it  had  left  its  mark  throughout 
the  land. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Belgium  when 
Leopold  ofifered  to  lay  aside  the  crown. 
It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if 
amidst  the  prevalent  distress  the  people 
had  desired  to  try  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  their  sanguine  neighbours 
believed  would  banish  poverty  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  there  was  a 
strong  conviction,  based  on  their  pre- 
vious knowled<^e  of  Leopold,  that  he 
would  prove  a  more  efficient  guide  than 
ail}'  half-dozen  of  untried  Republicans ; 
and  this  conviction  kept  the  people 
<piiet,  in  spite  of  hunger  and  want  of 
work. 

It  has  been  said  by  their  Gallic  neigh- 
bours that  the  Belgians  are  dull,  uncouth, 
and  wanting  in  the  courtesies  of  life; 
that  they  love  their  ease  ;  that  they 
are  gluttons  and  sots ;  also,  that  they 
would  rather  make  money  than  go  to 
Avar  fijr  an  idea.  There  is  some  truth 
in  these  statements,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  The  Belgians  are  a  mixed  race, 
and  are  full  of  contradictions.  You 
shall  see  the  olive  complexion  and  full 
dark  eye  of  the  Spaniard  side  by  side 
with  the  pink-and- white  skin  and  light 
blue  eye  of  the  slumbrous  Fleming.* 
You  shall  see  a  portly, dignified  Catholic 
gentleman,  an  English  country  gentle- 
man as  it  were,  fly  into  transports  of 
Gallic  fury,  expressed  in  the  best  Brus- 
sels French,  when  a  Liberal  opponent 
treads  on  his  tenderest  Catholic  com. 
The  people  are  quiet  enougli,  they  are 
sturdy  and  independent  and  tenacious; 
they  have  stiff  back-bones,  and  cannot 
mop  and  mow  and  twist  and  turn. 
*'  Hold  your  tongue,"  says  a  downright 
Fleming,  when  he  hears  a  strange  story. 
Yet  he  means  no  offence  in  the  world. 


They  go  a  head,  Flemings  and  WallooiiB, 
in  a  plodding,  steady,  silent  waj^ 
peculiarly  their  own;  but  touch  their 
liberties,  and  they  will  growl  like  an 
English  mob,  and  shriek  like  a  French 
one.  The  late  elections  have  proved 
that  they  have  a  faculty  for  stone- 
throwing.  Every  Sunday  and  Mondaj 
prove  their  capacity  for  getting  drunk. 

It  is  an  old  French  boast  that  when 
Paris  is  convulsed,  a  thrill  of  anguish 
runs  through  all  Europe.  As  far  as 
Belgium  is  concerned,  the  boast  is  by 
no  means  out  of  date.  The  period 
between  the  late  Emperor's  declaration 
of  war  and  the  opening  of  the  Belgian 
Parliament  was  one  of  utter  panic  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  people 
turned  pale  and  felt  their  hearts  sink 
within  them  when  the  infamous  Prqjet 
de  traits  became  known.  The  French 
were  expected  any  day.  The  wildest 
reports  circulated.  The  royal  familj 
were  said  to  have  taken  refuge  at 
Antwerp  ;  the  whole  contents  of  the 
National  Bank  were  said  to  have  been 
transported  to  the  fortress  there.  Paper 
money  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion; 
the  peasants  refused  to  take  even  the 
National  Bank  notes.  Art  and  literature 
were  laid  aside,  rich  and  poor  began  to 
hoard  up  their  coin,  creditors  pressed 
for  payment,  the  value  of  property  de- 
creased to  an  alarming  degree.  And  all 
because  of  the  cry  which  the  English 
knew  of  old,  "The  French  are  coming!" 

Gradually  regaining  her  energies  and 
her  calm,  Belgium  began  to  calculate 
her  chances  and  examine  her  resources. 
There  had  been  at  no  time  a  belief  that 
the  French  would  be  kept  oflf,  if  they 
chose  to  come ;  but  there  had  been 
always  a  steadfast  resolution  to  die 
hard  rather  than  submit  to  Imperial 
despotism.  "  Can  England  help  us  t " 
"Will  England  help  usi"  was  the 
question  of  the  day.  All  parties  united 
in  severe  criticism  of  the  conduct  of 
England.  Everything  which  she  might 
have  done  she  was  declared  to  have  left 
undone.  Had  Lord  Clarendon  or  Lord 
Palmerston  been  alive,  or  had  Earl 
Kussell  been  at  the  Foreign  OflSce,  it 
was  asserted  that  events  would  have 
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taken  a  different  turn.  Thn  English 
ambassadors  at  Paris  and  Berlin  were  ac- 
cused of  the  most  culpable  indifference. 

A  panic-stricken  people  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  view  things  in  their  just 
proportions.  With  the  l*russo-J)anish 
war  fresh  in  their  minds,  they  may  bo 
forgiven  if  in  the  extremity  of  terror 
they  accused  England  of  indifference  to 
their  fate.  They  felt  keenly  that  their 
disappearance  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  not  touch  England's  heart  or 
England's  pocket.  As  a  nation  they 
were  poor  and  of  small  account.  And 
Erance  was  felt  to  be  omnipotent  among 
nations.  Without  loss  of  time  the  army 
was  put  on  a  war  footing.  A  law  was 
passed  enabling  deserters  to  take  their 
old  place  in  the  ranks,  the  inmates  of 
military  prisons  were  sent  back  to  their 
regiments.  Xot  one  man  could  bo 
spared  of  the  hundred  thousand,  when 
the  combat  might  be  pro  aris  et  focis. 
The  militia  was  called  out.  blasters 
and  workmen,  Catholics  and  Liberals, 
laid  aside  their  strife,  and  joined  on 
the  common  ground  of  nationality. 

When  the  news  came  of  the  surrender 
of  the  army  and  the  Emperor,  the  recoil 
after  tlie  tension  was  almost  too  great 
to  boar.  After  one  brief  outbui-st  of 
poi)ular  exultation,  men  began  silently 
to  measure  the  greatness  of  the  danger 
past.  So  dillerent  an  issue  had  been 
expected,  that  tlie  actual  result  was 
scarcely  to  be  believed.  The  peasants 
asked  the  townfolk,  was  it  really  true 
that  the  Erench  Emperor  was  taken 
^^comwf  un  autre?"  Once  delivered  from 
its  incubus,  the  people  with  one  con- 
sent forgot  everything  exce[)t  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  Erench  arniv  and  the 
awful  sufferings  of  the  wounded.  At  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  the  town 
of  Xamur  placed  its  res(jui('es  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Jirussels  Socit'ty  for  the 
Kelief  of  the  Wounded.  The  sum  of 
100,000  francs  was  voted  by  the  town 
council  of  ih'ussels,  80  beds  were  ])laced 
in  the  Brood-hinfs — that  large  building 
behind  the  statues  of  Egmont  and  Horn 
in  the  Grande  Place — 80  in  the  Salle  du 
Conservatoire,  100  in  the  concert  rooms 
of  the  Yauxhall  du  l*arc.    Various  other 


localities,  public  and  private,  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society.     Women 
of  all  ranks  have  sought  the  privile;;e  d 
wearing   the   red   cross.      The   lectora 
given  in  Hue  Montague  de  rOratoiieto 
an  audience  of  twelve    ladies,  on  the 
right   method    of   bandaging   and  the 
l)reliminary  treatment  of  wounds,  were 
within  a  week  of  the  commencement  of 
the  war  so  numerously  attended  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  give  two  lecturer 
dailv  instead  of  one.  That  these  lectures 
should  partially  have  failed  in  the  object 
which    first  drew  their   audiences,  Lf, 
service  at  the  ambulances,  is  not  sa^ 
prising.     Where  the  zeal  and  self-devo- 
tion of  Sisters  of  Charity  have  failed, 
what  amateur  could  hope  to  hold  out^ 
But  where  i)hysical  strength  was  found 
wanting,    sympathy    and    j»oodwill  re- 
mained, so  that  gifts   have  poured  in, 
and  the  hands  and  Jiearts  of  tlie  hospital 
workers  have  been  strengthened,  while 
such  oliices  as  weak  hands  couhl  reuJei 
have     been      rendered       eagerly     and 
lovingly.^ 

In  face  of  the  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  the  attitude  ot  J5elgium  is  one 
of  vigilance,  prudence,  and  resolution, 
Half  Elemish  and  half  Walloon,  she 
would  willingly  join  hands  with  the 
two  great  neighbours  on  either  side. 
iUit  she  is  in  no  mood  tr>  have  her 
existence  bartered  away  b\'  Prussia  and 
Erance.  And  though  there  are  more 
republicans  in  Brussels  now  than  there 
were  in  1848,  the  countrv  at  lar<re  would 
not  be  one  whit  readier  to  receive  a  re- 
public from  Paris  than  it  was  t  hen.     It 

1  After  tin*  cnpitulation  Kins:  htH>pol«l  aen! 
M.  VUniiiikhe,  l*hysi«'ian-in-('liiL'l' to  the  JM- 
gian  Army,  ilowu  to  St'dnu,  with  full  jiowers 
to  bring  to  Hnissi'ls  all  woumK-il  who  iiiij;ht 
not  1)0.  otherwise  t'are«l  for.  JIc  round  2,500, 
of  whom  ],/>nO  were  not  in  a  state  tn  admit  oi 
removal.  The  rest  he  brought  away.  \\\\\ 
at  every  town  where  a  lialt  was  )iiaiU\  X\\t 
])eo|)le  cjime  out  and  not  only  t'litn-atiMl  hut 
insisti'd  on  having  woundetl  men  left  iliem  t-i 
nurse.  "  We  have  oondortabh;  boils  pn-panM. 
Our  wives  are  n*a<ly  and  the  ilootors  uro  rooily. 
We  will  earc  for  them  as  if  they  were  our  uwa 
sous."  So,  l>y  twos  and  threes,  ami  tens  and 
twenties,  the  ambulance  fourguns  droppci 
tiieir  groaning  burdens,  and  M.  VleniinKSfr 
came  back  to  13russel»  with  seventeen  wounded 
only. 
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feels,  as  in  1848,  that  a  republic  could 
give  it  nothing  which  it  does  not  already 
possess.  However  plausible  may  be  the 
theories  of  politicians  respecting  this  or 
the  other  form  of  government,  wo  must 
remember  the  fact,  that  within  the  last 
thirty  years  no  State  in  the  world  has 
developed  its  resources  in  so  large  a  pro- 
portion, or  improved  its  general  condi- 
tion so  steadily,  as  the  little  kingdom  of 
Belgium. 

Here,  a  few  statistics  might  have  been 
aptly  inserted,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
above  assertion.  Let  the  reader  look  at 
the  continental  railway  map,  and  note 
the  closeness  of  the  network  of  railway 
lines  in  this  little  corner,  and  he  will  be 
inclined  to  believe  the  assertion  was  not 
an  empty  boast.  As  I  write  these  lines, 
echoes  old  and  new,  of  battle-fields  and 
of  war-time,  fill  and  thicken  the  air  like 
our  heavy  autumn  fogs,  and  statistics  of 
prosperity  seem  horribly  out  of  place. 
One  comes  in,  just  returned  from  Sedan. 
The  town  is  starving.  Kespectable  bour- 
geois are  begging  for  a  piece  of  bread. 
There  is  a  bakehouse  in  Brussels  where 
they  are  working  night  and  day,  but  to 
fill  this  liungry  multitude  it  needs  a 
miracle.  "What  are  a  thousand  loaves 
among  so  many  ?  Sedan  has  nearly 
14,000  inhabitants.  The  kind  souls 
who  give  the  bread  are  forced  to  mete 
it  out  by  slices.  Each  inhabitant  re- 
ceives a  piece  as  big  as  a  man's  hand. 
Horses  are  dying  of  starvation.  They 
gnaw  the  bark  from  the  few  standing 
trees.  A  day  or  two  since  you  might 
buy  one  and  welcome  for  two  francs. 
For  miles  and  miles  nothing  can  be  seen 
except  havresacks  and  military  accoutre- 
ments. Where  a  space  of  ground  is 
bare,  it  is  soaked,  black,  putrescent.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  all  round 
Sedan,  who  fled  across  the  frontier  on 
Aug.  30  and  31,  have  come  back,  each 
poor  peasant  hoping  secretly  that  his 
little  homestead  might  not  be  irreparably 
injured.  Alas!  the  whole  country  is  laid 
waste.  There  is  not  a  roof  left,  not  a 
bit  of  wall  to  shelter  them  from  the  cold 
wind,  not  a  handful  of  straw  for  the 
children  to  lie  upon.  No  plague  of  locusts 
could  devour  like  this  plague  of  armed 


men.  And  the  winter  is  coming  fast;. 
Four  months  of  snow  and  sleet  and 
frost,  without  store,  without  shelter, 
without  money,  is  indeed  a  terrible 
outlook.  Every  sacrifice  must  be  made 
to  ward  oflf  starvation  from  this  unhappy 
district.  We  must  not  look  on  and  say 
we  have  done  our  best,  while  thousandbs 
are  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Bat 
it  will  be  no  easy  task.  In  Belgium,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  subscribe 
largely  for  the  relief  of  thousands  of 
poor  families  deprived  of  their  bread- 
winners since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
for  three  classes  of  militia  were  called 
out,  and  nearly  all  were  married  men. 
This  distress  will  not  be  lasting,  but  as 
long  as  it  lasts  it  must  be  relieved.  Add 
to  this  the  dry  spring,^  the  changeable 
summer,  the  wet  autumn,  the  general 
scarcity  of  crops,  and  the  obligation  of 
maintaining  the  prisoners  of  war  at 
Beverloo  and  Bruges.  Then  let  it  be 
considered  that  Belgium  is  about  as 
big  as  Wales ;  surely  it  will  be  evident 
that  her  burdens  this  year  are  some- 
what heavy. 

The  English  are  said  to  be  possessed 
by  an  inextinguishable  curiosity.  Let 
such  a  curiosity  take  possession  of  a  few 
practical  men,  such  as  farmers  and  county 
squires.  Let  them  make  a  tour  presently, 
from  the  Belgian  frontier  near  Bouillon, 
to  the  village  of  Lachapelle,  thence  to 
Givonne,  Bazeille,  Balan,  Eemilly,  Vil- 
lersernay,  and  round  by  Sedan  to  Floing 
and  Manges,  and  then  let  them  ask  them- 
selves the  question,  '^  How  many  bushels 
of  wheat  would  be  required  to  sow  this 
land  1 "  Belgium  is  trying  to  feed  the 
people ;  whether  her  means  will  permit 
of  an  export  of  grain  to  these  wasted 
districts,  after  the  late  unsatisfactory 
harvests,  the  Avriter  cannot  undertake 
to  say.  Already  she  has  given  of  her 
best,  and  still  she  gives,  and  still  the 
cry  is,  "  More,  more  of  everything,  for 
the  love  of  God  1  What  is  this  among 
so  many ! " 

In  England  great  and  noble  efforts 
are  being  made  for  the  wounded.    Here, 

1  In  the  neighbonvhood  of  Brussels  there 
was  rain  only  once  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
then  not  for  the  whole  day. 
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Ji'hfu'ia  Kt>    I  "5  t'^  "..Kfi  1-7.'. 


viVxh:  v/'.rlciitL'  for  tJie  wounfM,  th'-  rn* 
of  t}i<-  ''tiirvin:?  r^arjh^fl  our  r^ara,  and  the 
wailintr  of  Ih*:  p^asanU,  who-e  store  of 
tk(\t'A  fjiTw  han  vaniahefl,  and  who  fipf-nd 
hnn:'rv  day^  and  ni;^htfi  in  tlie  wind  and 
the  rain. 

f/'t  not  t}»e  fore^roin;,'  .«f'nt^nr*r-:  l^e 
const riif-d  into  in^'anin;.^  that  J5<;ltriiim  is 
WKiry  of  'loirif*  good,  and  won  hi  trans- 
fer the  \t\\vh-u  ol  ;5<'neroHity  to  Kijj;li.-h 
RhoiilderH.  We  \tt*iV  hack  and  a^know- 
hsdj^e  thfinkfiilly  how  lij.dit  our  hurdenH 
arc  in  conipari.-'on  with  what  tlif-y  niif^dit 
liave  )K-en.  Siij»[iose  it  w<:re  the  Kin;( 
of  J'rnsHia  at  Ver.«aillr-.y,  inf-t"ad  of  thf5 
Frcncli  KniperoratWilhelni.^hohe.  What 
IScl^iin  dou>>tHthat  Fn-nch  troop.s,dnink 
with  hiicceRH  like  their  mastfr,  wovild  at 
this  frioTfient  he  occupying  Jirii.sflelH  and 
Antwori*? 

A  faint,  pad  cclio  r»f  old  war-time 
(M^mcB  acrosH  t*^)  llie  place  wliore  I  am 
writinj?.  An  ancii-nt  hliie  evcd  Fh-niish 
lady  looks  up  from  lier  knitting  and 
Bayn : — 

"  It  was  in  IRl  I  that  my  hrother  wa.s 
ohliged  to  serve,  in  the  F'rc^n(?h  army. 
He  vaH  HCHrrely  more  than  a  1k)v,  Imt 
tliopc  wa«  no  means  of  grttin;^  him  oil'. 
Kicli  iind  poor,  »11  had  to  go  that 
year.  I  had  a  Histcr  who  di<'d  of  con- 
sumption at  that  time.  We  loved  her 
dearly ;  hut  lier  death  was  not  half  so 
liard  to  hoar  as  my  hrollK^r's  going 
awaj.  We  knew  lie  was  going  to  his 
death.  We  never  heard  of  liim  after 
Mowow." 

I  l(T  old,  rosy,  hlue-eyed  hushand  takes 
u])  the  theme  : — 

"  Wo  were  thirteen  in  family.  As 
long  as  there  was  UKmey  to  huy  my 
hrotherH  oil*,  th<'y  w«nj  ht)Ught  off.  The 
family  was  terrihly  inipoverished  when 


Jac'^ufrs*  tarn  came.  Jacqnea  'was  "between 
ei;.'hteen  and  nineteen  :  he  was  brave  and 
generou-  ;  he  hated  the  French,  tut  he 
wo: J  Id  not  he  bought  off,  becau.*€  he 
co';M  not  bear  that  the  whole  of  ns 
should  he  utt»irly  beggared.  So  he 
went.  We  never  heard  of  him  again. 
That  was  in  IS  13."' 

There  i^  a  struggling  noise  and  a  sound 
of  blows  under  the  window.  The  old 
people  look  out  and  smile,  with  the 
tears  in  their  old  eyes,  all  ready  to  drop. 
Monsieur  nods  and  says,  *■  Bon  jour." 
^ladam*',  with  an  eye  to  the  furnishing 
of  the  Sundav  lanh.r,  .«av3  to  the  butcher's 
little  wife,  who  is  dragging  along  a 
refractory  calf,  "  Well,  Lisbeth,  shall 
you  have  veal  to-morrow  ]" 

"  Yes,  die  Vrow.  It  is  a  prime  beast, 
T  assure  vou.  Come  on,  voa  tiresome 
bea.st,  you  !  I  have  dragged  liim  all  the 
wav  fi-om  linissels.    My  arms  are  nearly 

oir." 

"  Ay,  ay,  an'l  what  have  you  done 
with  your  hahy  ? " 

"  I >e ft  it  in  the  cradle.  I  dare  say  it's 
pfiualling  finely.  It's  three  mouths  old, 
and  has  a  finer  voice  than  anv  child  in 
the  place.  Well,  well,  my  man  will  l)e 
hack  to-morrow  or  ^londay.  Uood  day 
to  you,  die  Vrow  and  Mynheer.  Come 
on,  you  tiresome  beast!" 

Lisheth's  husl)and  is  a  militia-nion,  and 
has  been  stationed  at  Antwerp  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  every  Friday 
the  poor  little  woman  has  drag;;ed  home 
her  live  veal  and  mutton  from  the  cattle 
market  at  I^russels. 

"Well,  Lisbeth,  consider  that  if  we 
had  had  the  French  here,  you  would 
have  had  no  store  of  money  to  buy  that 
calf  with,  and  no  house  over  your  head 
either." 
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THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


BY   PROFESSOR   8EELET. 


I   HAVE   endeavoured  to   describe   the 
1)0  wer  which   is    at   work   in   all  the 
•changes  of  our  time,  the  power  of  organ- 
ized public  opinion.     I  have  also  de- 
scribed to  you  the  changes  themselves, 
and   have  represented   them  as   being 
mainly  of  one  kind ;  namely,  abolitions 
of  monopoly.    Now,  there  are  many  who 
complain  of  the  partiality  shown  by  the 
ruling  power  of  the  time  for  this  kind 
of  work,  maintaining  that  much  more 
necessary  tasks  are  neglected  for  it.    At 
any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  some  very 
necessary  tasks  remain  undone,  and  tliat 
public  opinion  at  least  does  not  show 
any    great    forwardness    to    undertake 
them.     Pauperism  is  as  great  an  evil 
perhaps  as  Church  ascendancy,  but  it  is 
not  dealt  with  so  promptly.     National 
education  has  waited  forty  years,  and 
about  twenty  years  ago  the  Ministry  of 
Lord  John  Russell  expressly  declared 
that  a  system  of  national  education  was 
rendered  impossible  by  the  opposition  of 
religious  bodies  :  this  was  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  that  public  opinion  was  not 
sufficiently  pronounced  or  resolute  for 
such  a  scheme;  in  otlier  words,  that  it  was 
not  so  zealous  in  this  matter  as  in  matters 
of  another  kind.     It  appears,  then,  that 
public  opinion  chooses  among  abuses,  that 
it  is  not  animated  with  an  equal  hostility 
to  all.     There  must  be  something  either 
in  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  power  or 
in  the  conditions  under  which  it  works, 
or  in  both,  to  give  it  this  particular  bias. 
Why  is  it  that,  instead  of  an   outcry 
against  all  abuses  and  evils  that  afflict 
tlie  State,  we  have  had  simply  a  cry  of 
*'  Down  with  monopolies  "  1 

There  are,  I  believe,  some  general 
reasons  arising  out  of  the  very  nature 
of  public  opinion  which  help  to  explain 
this  ;  but  perhaps  the  mam  cause  is  to 
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be  found  in  a  special  influence  which  is 
at  work.     I  will  consider  the  general 
reasons  first.     What  was  the  sovereign 
power  in   England    to    which    public 
opinion  succeeded  1    The  influence  of  a 
certain  number  of  great  families.     The 
new  monarch  was  installed  with  great 
expectations,  and  actually  accomplished 
some  reforms.     But  it    is   not    to  be 
supposed  that  he  was  in  every  respect 
superior  to  his  predecessor,  or  that  his 
predecessor  was  altogether  incompetent : 
even   those  who  welcomed  him  most 
warmly,  and  expected  most  from  him, 
probably  considered  him  only  better  on 
the  whole,  and  may  have  been  prepared 
to  acknowledge  him  inferior  in  some  re- 
spects.    It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  new  regime  would  shine 
in  every  kind  of  reform.     If  enlighten- 
ment was  wanted,  the  new  power  was 
not  clearly  more  enlightened  than  the 
old.     The  Lonsdales  and  Eitzwilliams 
of  the  old  regime  had  at   least  educa- 
tion and  leisure,  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  new  voters  entirely  wanted.     If 
genius  was  wanted,  the  old  power  knew 
better  than  the  new  how  to  find  it,  and 
had  the  wisdom  to  allow  genius  a  good 
deal  of  scope.    Moreover,  under  the  old 
regime  governments   were  more  stable 
and  steadfast  than  they  have  been  since, 
and  therefore  the  change  removed  one 
almost  indispensable  condition  of  all 
difficult  reforms,  the  feeling  of  strength 
and  security  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers 
that    preside    over   them.      Now,  the 
highest  works  of  statesmanship  require 
these  three  things — great  power  in  the 
Minister,  genius  to  counsel  and  support 
him,  enlightenment  in  Parliament  to 
weigh  and  decide  upon  his  plans ;  and 
to  none  of  these  things  was  the  new 
regime  favourable.     Where,  then,  was 


Tht  BnfilUk  Jtfvohtvm 


Mm  ■a{inrinril}' 1  lUsuixtriority  wm  not 
Bgcni'.nil  onn.  but  continctS  ton  «pt>ciaL 
point.  It  was  not  n  clnss  rf^intf.  Any 
other  fiinlt  it  migtt  hnve  as  niudi  or 
more  than  tlis  ri^me  it  8iiper»c<l«d,  but 
it  liail  not  to  much  estlusivL-ii^fi.  It 
appedily  threw  open  Parliument  to  a 
muUituilo  of  inturuato  which  hui]  scarouly 
been  represented  tliero  befom,  iinil  In 
that  far  mightier  piiriiiinifnt  wTiich  in 
the  true  deliberatira  orgnn  of  this  I'f- 
jn'mif— in  the  Press — nil  int.orosts  wero 
nrprcDonted  from  the  beginning,  and 
6vcry  voice  was  iVoo  to  niake  itwlf 
heard.  A  riginte,  thereforo,  which  had 
one  epocial  virtue  wonid  be  likely  to 
distinguish  itself  by  a  npecial  class  of 
ryfonus.  Wbou  the  spirit  of  exialnsive- 
neasi  was  cxpellt^d  from  the  Govemmsnt, 
it  van  to  be  expected  that  the  ninnopo- 
lire  would  fait  which  that  cxclusivenesa 
hnil  Mistuinrd. 

Af^nin,  eomc  erila  in  the  Stato  are 
flagrant  ind  conspicuous,  and  otliets, 
though  tliey  may  chance  to  be  greater, 
are  of  a  more  subtle  character.  With 
tlicxu  inure  Bubtle  evila  public  opinion 
is  not  remarkably  well  quali£ed  to 
deal.  It  baa  not  the  blindnesa  whith 
WM  sometiuiea  created  in  the  old  regime 
by  its  class  prejudices.  The  accom- 
plished Windham  was  a.  steady  oppo- 
nent of  popular  education,  not  because 
bo  did  not  know  the  value  of  education, 
but  because  bo  felt  the  regime  with 
which  he  was  identified  to  stand  in  need 
of  popular  ignorance.  Men  ranch  in- 
ferior to  Windham  in  these  days  escojio 
■ucb  a  warp  of  the  mind  ;  the  removal 
of  exclusivenesa  has  been  to  tliis  extent 
Cfiuivaieiit  to  an  increase  of  enlighttn- 
nient.  Eut  tho  otht^r  kind  of  blindness 
which  is  not  produced  liy  special  cir- 
cumulnncee,  the  common  blindnee«  which 
arises  from  want  of  cultivation,  baa  not 
been  wnioved  by  the  change  of  rigimn, 
ftnd  public  opinion  ia  more  uncul  livated, 
tX  the  aaine  time  that  it  is  mDr«  equit- 
able, than  the  classopiniun it  supi>Ianted, 
1'ljero  was  no  reason,  then,  ti>  expect 
that  jmblic  opinion  would  be  ■particu- 
larly keen  to  detect  abuses  that  were 
not  obvious.  Its  reign  was  likely  to  be 
ohaiacteriied  rather  by  a  rough  fairness 


and  honwty  thim  by  A 
this  vftryroutlnr  ofodiri  ,^ 
just  mentioned  it  irould'V 
of  coadcmnioga  wholo  cU 
on  considerations  drawn  f 
of  State ;  bnt.  on  the  other  h 
eeption  of  the  value  of  e^ac  .  _  , 
not  bo  very  distinct,  aor  it«  noC 
what  constitutes  a  gooil  edocatioa 
accurate.  It  would  tbererore  not  o 
education,  but  it  would  be  quiln 
to  tritlo  with  it,  to  mismiderBta] 
and  to  misnian^e  it.  In  diecu 
abont  education  it  would  be  apt, 
want  of  thouHhta  and  feeling  aboi 
subject  itself,  t^  alido  off  into 
isaues ;  and  when  the  ixuestioa  isol 
ing  you  tig  savages  into  citizens  audi 
tians,  when  the  qnestion  ia  of  thi 
souli  and  charactera  of  the  jmii 
would  he  f)iiilo  callable  of  g«ttit\g 
Lobby  of  teats,  quita  capable  of  hK 
a  munopoly  through  the  very  9 
room  where  lis  children  ar«  leami 
reft"!  and  to  loll  the  truth.  It  woi 
likely  enough  to  intrude  the.  maxi 
ttia  shop  and  of  tho  racecourse  in' 
Bchool ;  one  would  not  be  surprii 
it  proved  unabla  to  conccivi:  a 
versity  except  in  on«  of  two  w 
eilher  as  a  fund  to  be  divided  in  fi 
shipa  among  a  number  of  pnopli 
cording  io  certain  nilesi,  or  na  a  B| 
of  violent  and  dani^roua  compg 
stru^les,  carried  on  ]MiTtly  in  the  n 
and  senate-house,  partly  on  tb«  Tl 
and  at  Lords'  Crickat  Gmund,  T 
with  subjects  like  this,  in  fact,  tt 
with  the  whole  department  of  culli 
is  evident  tliat  you  mu^thavua  Gc 
ment  of  tha  wisest,  and  no  one  hat 
supposed  tliat  the  government  of  \. 
opinion,  at  least  such,  as  we  sea 
this  age,  answered  tliat  descriptioo 
Again,  there  are  soma  great  pa 
works  whieh  may  be  evldontly  ue 
andmay  ever  be  acknowledged  to  be  i 
peusafale,  hut  which  are  of  oxtrem 
licuHy,  wbiub  require  a  vast  uollc 
of  facts  and  a  patient  appHcatiou  o 
trivance  and  discretion  to  &  mult 
of  dotnil8.  Now  for  such  workf 
regime  of  public  opinion  has  oa» 
advantage  over  tha  old  r^ine.    I'll 
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regime,  it  may  be  said,  had  no  ideal  of 
statesmanship.  Conservatism  being  uni- 
versal, no  one  contemplated  such  a 
thing  as  constructive  legislation.  If  the 
constitution  was  a  thing  settled  and  com- 
plete, so  that  the  only  question  was  of 
interpreting  it  rightly,  a  statesman  could 
scarcely  be  called  upon  to  create  or  con- 
trive upon  a  large  scale.  Only  some 
great  catastrophe  which  had  reduced 
part  of  the  constitution  to  ruins  could 
furnish  such  an  occasion,  as  the  Irish 
Eebellion  of  *98  made  the  Legisla- 
tive Union  possible.  The  appearance 
of  a  vast  reforming  party,  and  the  fami- 
liarity with  large  changes  which  their 
exertions  have  gradually  produced 
among  us,  have  enlarged  our  conception 
of  what  statesmanshii)  may  do,  and  have 
led  us  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  an 
art  of  progress,  have  made  us  change  our 
conception  of  a  state  as  an  unchanging 
thing,  whii-li  has  only  to  be  watched  and 
protect(»(l  from  the  impact  of  foreign 
bodies  for  a  conception  of  it  as  a  growing 
find  developing  thing,  a  thing  perpe- 
tually shifting,  advancing,  and  putting 
forth  new  organs,  and  requiring  therefore 
to  be  studied  with  method,  to  be  helped 
and  directed  in  its  changes  with  bold- 
ness and  expertness,  and  capable  of  being 
indefinitely  developed  and  improved  by 
genius.  J>ut  though  the  present  regime 
has  given  us  the  idea  of  this  higher 
stiitcsmunship,  it  has  at  the  same  time 
placed  onornums  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  idea  being  realized.  The  actual 
result  has  been  that  the  statesmen  of 
the  ])re.sent  age  have  not  appeared  great 
in  proportion  to  the.  greatness  of  the 
changes  they  have  introduced.  This  is 
not  perha])s  a  necessary  effect  of  the 
dominion  of  public  opinion,  but  rather 
a  consequence  of  the  particular  way  in 
which  its  dominion  was  established.  Had 
public  opinion  mad(}  its  way  by  gradual 
advances,  and  gained  for  itself  from  poli- 
ticians, lirst  respect,  and  then  in  course 
of  time  deference,  it  might  have  become 
great  itself  without  too  much  eclipsing 
the  greatness  of  statesmen.  But  it 
gained  its  sovereignty  by  wrestling  with 
and  defeating  the  first  public  men  of  the 
day,  and  therefore  its  victory  was  won 


at  the  expense  of  the  prestige  of  states- 
manship. The  influence  which  should 
naturally  support  the  statesman,  and 
receive  direction  from  him,  dictated  to 
him.  The  popular  movement,  while  it 
humiliated  by  defeat  the  statesman  who 
opposed  it,  was  greater  and  more  com- 
manding than  any  of  the  statesmen  who 
joined  it.  Hence  the  part  of  the  states- 
man for  a  time  lost  some  of  its  dignity. 
There  were  statesmen  who  had  adminis- 
trative skill,  character,  and  the  tact  of 
government ;  there  were  others  who  had 
the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  who  understood  the  signs 
of  the  times.  But  there  was  an  unfor- 
tunate want  of  statesmen  who  combined 
both  sorts  of  qualification.  Those  who 
understood  the  time  best  had  been  so  long 
in  opposition  that  they  had  not  acquired 
the  art  of  administration.  They  were 
better  agistors  than  rulers ;  they  could 
represent  the  popular  movement  better 
than  they  could  direct  it.  Meanwhile 
the  other  side  had  a  leader  with  the  ex- 
perience and  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
statesman,  but  he  passed  his  life  in  a 
perpetual  unsuccessful  warfare  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  Whigs  only 
shone  when  they  were  in  opposition, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he  gave  up 
one  of  his  principles.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  regime  was  not  simply  that 
of  public  opinion,  but  of  public  opinion 
ill-directed  and  reduced  to  feel  its  own 
way.  If  this  want  of  able  leaders  were 
an  evil  incident  especially  to  the  regime 
of  public  opinion,  if  public  opinion  is 
likely  always  to  have  the  best  states- 
manship of  the  age  resisting  it,  and  to 
be  served  only  by  the  second  best,  it 
must  certainly  be  considered  an  unfor- 
tunate form  of  government.  Perhaps, 
however,  we  may  consider  that  this  is 
already  disproved  by  later  exi)erience. 
In  any  case  it  is  possible  to  point  out 
the  special  and  exceptional  circumstances 
which  damaged  the  statesmanship  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  Keform  Bill,  while  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Sir  llobert  Peel,  a 
veteran  servant  of  the  old  regime, 
should  have  been  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  new  from  the  influence  of  his  train- 
ing, and  not  at  all  from  any  natural 
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open  field  and  no  favour, 
which  would  always  be  po 
it  was  kept  up  til!  a  numb 
changes  had  been  accompli 
when  the  total  result  of  thei 
up,  amount  to  a  remarkabl 
But  if  gi'eater  works  are  t 
plished,  leas  obvious  prii 
lirat  be  agreed  upon,  and 
grasped  so  lirmty  and  with 
mity  that  a  statesman  may  : 
rearing  upon  them  an  elaboi 
Such  are  the  general  t 
seem  to  have  given  this 
movement  of  the  age.  T 
suggested  by  the  conaidera 
ij  a  commonplace  one-  It  if 
lie,  to  be  a  good  ruler,  wan 
enlightenment.  That  it  m: 
queatinns  in  a  worthy  spin 
may  give  room  and  aupi 
statesmen,  it  must  have  nii 
lightenment.  Enligbtem 
highest  and  largest  eenst 
wanted  ;  but  there  is  a  loi 
special  kind  of  enlightenme 
go  some  way.  In  the  last  It 
of  the  organization  that  b 
in  the  country  for  the  pi 
nishing  the  people  with  in 
political  subjects,  and  alsc 
portunity  of  discussing  tht 
these  means  that  that  av 
determined  upon  the  wia( 
depends  the  welfare  of 
Now,  in  thia  machinery  the 
defect.  One  very  obvioi 
lightening  the  peopleon  po 
there  is,  ivhich  ncvertheles 
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legal  or  other,  that  may  assist  in  the 
decision  of  the  question;  then  follow 
a  few  reflections,  written  in  the  most 
intelligihle  English  and  with  the  most 
skilful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
average  understanding.  Every  day  of 
his  life  the  lawyer  ponders  there  for 
some  half-hour  before  he  plunges  into 
his  briefs,  the  schoolmaster  before  he 
turns  to  his  heap  of  exercises,  the  man 
of  business  before  he  opens  his  letters. 
This  is  our  political  education.  The 
machinery  is  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes. 
That  half-hour  a  day  ought,  you  say,  to 
make  us  all  in  time  accomplished  politi- 
cians. Yes,  and  so  it  would  if  a  certain 
preparation  had  gone  before  it.  But 
without  that  preparation  it  never  can ; 
without  that  preparation  I  believe  that 
little  more  will  be  acquired  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  than  at  the  end  of  one. 
Do  you  think  you  could  learn  Latin,  or 
German,  or  geometry,  in  a  year,  or  in 
ten  or  twenty  years,  by  studying  them 
for  half  an  hour  every  day  1  That  half- 
hour  a  day  might  be  most  valuable  on 
one  condition,  but  otherwise  it  would 
be  almost  valueless.  The  condition  is 
that  you  should  first  have  concentrated 
your  attention  for  some  considerable 
time  upon  that  subject  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  You  will  get  on  with  your 
German,  even  if  you  have  no  more  than 
half  an  hour  a  day  to  give  to  it,  if  at  the 
outset  you  devote  a  month  to  it.  But 
all  knowledge  stands  at  the  top  of  some 
hill,  or  at  least  hillock,  and  wants  at  the 
outset  at  least  one  strain,  one  continued 
effort  There  is  alwayB,  as  it  were,  a 
ledge  to  be  reached  before  you  can  pause ; 
if  you  pause  before  reaching  that,  you 
slip  back  to  the  place  you  started  from. 
This  is  what  most  people  do  who  read 
their  Times  newspaper.  They  have 
never  taken  the  first  long  step,  and  so, 
day  after  day,  they  struggle  with  politics 
for  half  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  it  slip 
back  helplessly  to  their  starting-point. 
How  could  this  be  remedied  1  It  is  not 
every  one  that  can  make  leisure  to  think 
over  political  subjects  for  himself,  and  to 
acquire  the  most  necessary  knowledge 
about  them.  But  it  might  be  taught 
in  schools  and  colleges.     A  plain  man 


would  think  that  nothing  was  more 
necessary  for  a  boy  to  learn  than  that 
knowledge  which  might  enable  him, 
when  grown  up,  to  discharge  his  duties 
to  the  State.  Since  our  schoolmasters 
have  decided  otherwise,  probably  most 
people  think  there  is  some  profound 
reason  why,  nevertheless,  it  should  not 
be  done.  I  have  no  time  here  to  say 
more  on  the  matter  than  this,  that  I 
have  been  a  schoolmaster  all  my  life, 
and  know  as  well  as  another  what  can 
be  taught,  and  what  cannot,  and  that 
I  believe  that,  with  a  little  contrivance 
and  a  few  good  text-books  that  might 
easily  be  written,  politics  could  be 
taught. 

Ah !  but  the  party  feeling  that  would 
be  aroused ! 

It  is  strange  how  inexorable  we  arc 
in  enslaving  our  schoolmasters.  The 
Englishman  who  wished  to  express  hi.s 
contempt  for  the  slavish  institutions  of 
the  Continent  said  to  a  foreigner,  "There 
are  but  two  subjects  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  a  human  being,  politics  and 
religion,  and  on  neither  of  the  two  dare 
you  speak."  Just  so  much  reticence,  and 
no  more,  we  are  all  eager  to  impose  on 
our  schoolmasters. 

I  said  that,  besides  general  causes, 
there  was  a  special  influence  that  had 
forced  the  politics  of  the  age  into  a 
crusade  against  monopolies.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  reaction  of  Irish  politics 
upon  English.  The  insular  position  of 
England,  the  security  which  she  has 
always  enjoyed  from  the  moie  serions 
commotions  of  the  Continent,  and  her 
material  prosperity,  would  make  her 
history,  since  the  Constitution  became 
settled,  a  somewhat  dull  story  but  for 
her  connection  with  Ireland.  English 
grievances  for  the  most  part  have  not 
been  so  extreme  but  that  they  could  be 
endured,  and  it  seems  likely  that  they 
would  have  been  endured,  but  for  their 
close  connection  with  Irish  grievances, 
which  were  of  the  same  kind,  and  which 
were  not  to  be  endured.  In  the  last 
century  there  were  two  reasons  why  the 
Irish  influence  should  be  less  operative. 
Eor  the  greater  part  of  that  century  the 
Irish  population  lay  motionless  under 
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the  yoke  tliut  had  bocii  pressed  down 
upon  thom  ;   tlio  pooplo  were  (Tu.slicd 
l)(\yund   tlio  ]H)\v(U'  of  coinpljiinl ;   and 
"wlu'U  tlicy  did  at  last  rouse  tlicinsolvos, 
it  was  with  such  lio.stility  and   menace 
tliat  England  was  ilriven  to  assume  an 
attitude   of    stuhborn    ojiposition,   and, 
wliihi    she   tdosed   her   ears    resohitely 
against  tlie  j,'rit»vances  of  Trehmd,  was 
not  likely  to  he   .'■Iruck   with   tlie  re- 
semblance  of  those   grievances    to  her 
own.     Eut  when  the  rebellion  of  ''JS 
had  been  put  down  and  the  Legislative 
Union  a<-complished,  there  began  a  period 
when  Ireland  j)leaded  her  cause  l)y  the 
legitimate    methods    of   argument   and 
agitation,  and  at  the  same  time  when 
Irisli  questions  were  discussed  fully  and 
with    Irish    elociuenee   in   the   English 
Parliament.     Since  that  time  Irish  and 
English    discontent    have    ])een    in   a 
manner  fused  together,  and  the  natural 
clfect  has  been  to  give  to  the  English 
discontent   a   far   more    bitter   llavour. 
The    case    for    reform    is    immensely 
strengthened   when   its    advocates    are 
entitled  to  treat  of  England  and  Ireland 
together,  and  to  heighten  the  modest 
abuses   of    the     one    country    by    the 
enormous  WTongs  and  miseries  of  the 
other.    In  Ireland  reformers  have  found 
in  fact  the  only  lever  which  would  have 
been  jiotent  enough  to    lift    the   dead 
weight  of  English  conservatism.     It  is 
an   instructive  lesson   of   the   wav   in 
which  moderate   abuses   should  be  at- 
tacked.     There   is,  indeed,  no    way  of 
dealing   with    mod(;rate   abuses   excejit 
to  force  them  into  alliance  with  gross 
and  flagrant  ones,     liy  themselves  they 
are  safe,  because  there  is  no  suflicient 
reason  for  n-moving  them  ;  but  when 
grosser  abuses  of  the   same   kind   are 
swept  away,  they  go  too,  because  there 
is  no  sullicient  reason  for  sparing  them. 
It  is  also   an   instructive    example   of 
the  great  results  which  may  How  from 
uniting  different  nationalities  under  one 
government,  when  that  government  is 
under  the  sway  of  opinion,  and  is  not 
a  mere  blind  military  force.     England 
and  Ireland  cannot,  it  appears,  be  ck)sely 
and  vitidly  united  in  a  rtyimf  of  opinion 
without  suffering  profound  modifications. 


Xo  more  then  can  England  and  Indiai 
-And  docs  not  the  remark  suggest  to  ua, 
at  the  same  time,  specnhitions  upon  the 
future  of  Austria  married  to  Plungary, 
and  of  JJussia  married  to  Puhind  ? 

Ireland  presented  most  of  the  abuses 
of  England  on  an  enlarged  scale.     Ikt 
this  was  especially  true  of  tho  abuse  of 
monopoly.  The  mostexaggersitod  pictures 
that  couhl  bu  drawn  by  tlie  most  virulent 
liiidical   of  the    condition   of    England 
wouM  have  been  literally  true,  or  have 
fallen  short  of  tlie  truth,  if  ai)plied  to 
Ireland.     He   might,  by    a   high-Hown 
metaphor,  have  compared  England  to  a 
concpjered  country.     Ireland  \vas  a  con- 
(luered  country  without   any  motaphor 
at  all.     lie  nn'ght  liave  compared  the 
landhulding  aristocracy  of  England  to  the 
>«\^rnians  of  the  twelfth  century  tram- 
pling on   the  newly  contjuered  Saxons. 
There  would  have  been  wild  exaggera- 
tion in  tlie  comparison.      But  the  con- 
(luest  of  Ireland  was  in  fact  not  much 
more  than  a  century  old,  and   the  as- 
cendancy of  the  concpierors   had   been 
secured  by  every  pitiless   method  that 
legislation  could  devise.      Let   us  con- 
sider in  order  the  leading  monopolies 
that  were   complained  of  in   Hn^land. 
There  was  the  monopoly  of  legislation 
held  by  the  landholders  and  the  Pro- 
testants.  I]ut  nomination  "boroughs  were 
more  numerous  in  proportion  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  and  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  meant  in  Ireland  the  exclusion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
not,  as  in  England,  of  an  insigniticant 
sect.     The  representative  system,  tliei-e- 
fore,   if  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  many 
in  England,  seemed  in  Ireland  a  simple 
mockery  to  most.  Commercial  restriction 
hampered  industry  in  England  ;  but  the 
industry  of  Ireland  had  been  almost  de- 
stroyed by  it,  and  tho  Corn  Laws,  which 
in  England  meant  deamess  of  provisions 
might  come  to  mean  famine  in  Ireland.' 
The  monopoly  of  the  Church  in  education 
placed  a  certain  number  of  the  rising 
generation  in  England  at  a  disadvantage; 
but  in  Ireland  it   excluded   the   great 
majority  both  from  good  primary  educa- 
tion and  from  the  higher  education.   The 
right  of  the  Church  to  tax  the  people 
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excited  murmurs  hero ;  there  it  created 
civil  war.  Here  the  wealth  of  the  Church 
provoked  some  opposition ;  there  it  was 
regarded  as  an  intolerable  and  enormous 
abuse.  J^astly,  that  great  monopoly 
which  the  age  does  not  attack  but  stead- 
fastly maintains,  but  which  none  the 
less  helps  to  increase  the  mass  of  dis- 
content and  to  hasten  change — the  right 
of  private  property  itself,  the  right  of 
one  man  to  bo  rich  while  others  are 
poor,  or,  as  it  will  always  appear  in 
practice,  the  right  of  a  few  people  to 
possess  a  greater  share  of  the  national 
wealth  than  the  many — was  in  Ireland 
tenfold  more  invidious  than  in  England, 
because  in  Ireland  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  a  conquest  and  a  confiscation, 
the  memory  of  which  was  still  recent, 
and  because  the  landholders  were  not,  as 
in  England,  the  patrons  and  friends  of 
their  tenants,  but  for  the  most  past 
absentees. 

Thus  the  union  of  England  and  Ire- 
land was  not  merely  the  union  of  a  pros- 
jierous  country  with  a  very  miserable  one. 
Ireland  might  have  been  full  of  abuses 
and  yet  not  have  helped  forward  the 
cause  of  reform  in  England.  She  did 
so  because  the  evils  under  which  she 
laboured  reflected  with  exaggeration  the 
evils  of  England.  The  anarchy  and  dis- 
turbances of  Ireland  constantly  forced 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature :  other 
questions  might  be  put  by  ;  but  for  Ire- 
land it  was  always  felt  something  must 
be  done.  And  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
do  anything  without  establishing  pre- 
cedents for  similar  changes  in  England ; 
for  all  the  principal  evils  of  Ireland  ex- 
isted here  too,  though  in  a  less  extreme 
form.  And  these  evils  being  all  re- 
ducible to  the  monopoly  established  by 
the  conquering  English,  pitilessly  ex- 
cluding the  Catholic  Kelt  from  all  the 
benefits  of  his  native  land,  the  cure  of 
Ireland,  which  all  statesmen  and  all 
parties  in  turn  were  obliged  to  take  in 
hand,  could  not  but  consist  in  the  abo- 
lition of  monopolies,  and  then,  by  a  kind 
of  reflection,  the  same  character  was  im- 
pressed on  the  political  movement  of  Eng- 
land. Hence  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
present  ago  that  the  principal  changes 


introduced  in  England  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  changes  previously  made  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  advocates  of  change 
in  England  have  generally  been  able  to 
quote  in  support  of  their  proposals  what 
1  may  call  the  Irish  j^rcejudicium. 

Before  showing  this  in  detail,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  weapon  by  which 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  England, 
was  first  tried  and  proved  in  Ireland. 
I  have  described  the  new  art  of  agitation 
which  belongs  to  the  present  age,  and  I 
have  contrasted  the  present  systematic 
and  powerful  action  of  public  opinion 
with  the  wildness  of  its  behaviour  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Lut  I  intentionally 
passed  over  one  great  interference  of 
public  opinion,  which  belongs  to  the  last 
century,  but  of  which  Ireland,  not  Eng- 
land, was  the  scene.  The  long  and 
painful  regeneration  of  Ireland,  now  in 
progress,  begins  with  the  threatening 
intervention  of  the  Volunteers  in  1779. 
England,  in  her  depression  after  her 
American  disasters,  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess her  inability  to  send  troops  to 
Belfast  when  invasion  was  threatened 
by  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet.  The 
Irish  party  saw  their  opportunity. 
Volunteers  appeared  to  defend  the 
country,  but  put  in  an  irresistible  claim 
to  be  paid  in  political  power.  The  old 
notion  belonging  to  an  earlier  state  of 
society,  of  a  connection  between  political 
franchise  and  military  service,  reappeared 
for  a  moment.  The  convention  of  Dun- 
gannon,  at  once  an  army  and  a  parlia- 
ment, reminds  one  of  the  comitia  centU' 
riata  of  Rome.  But  it  anticipated  a 
future  regime  at  the  same  time  that  it 
revived  the  past,  for  there  first  appeared 
the  organized  public  opinion  that  was  des- 
tined in  no  long  time  to  be  sovereign  in 
both  countries.  And  as  it  was  in  Ireland 
that  this  power  first  appeared,  so  in 
Ireland  it  first  attained  supremacy.  For 
Ireland  was  the  scene  of  the  Catholic 
Association.  This  was  to  be  expected. 
When  public  opinion  is  ready  to  take 
organization,  it  will  do  so  first  there 
where  the  need  is  most  pressing.  Leagues 
and  political  meetings  will  be  most  rife, 
where  the  representative  system  is  most 
inadequate.  Ireland  was  before  England 
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in  ilevisinfj  the  machinery  of  agitation, 
just  as  much  as  she  was  behind  England 
in  parliamentary  representation.  The 
corruption  and  subserviency  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  provoked  the  Volunteers, 
and  the  absence  of  any  safety-valve  to 
carry  olf  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic 
population  caused  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. "While  the  Cath(»lic  Association 
changed  the  character  of  the  government 
in  both  countries  by  enthroning  j)ublic 
opinion,  it  accomplished  at  the  same  time 
a  definite  alteration  in  English  institu- 
tions. When  Protestant  ascendancy  fell 
in  Ireland,  it  fell  in  England  too,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  According  to  the 
principle  I  laid  down,  the  great  grievance 
carried  with  it  the  smaller  one.  That 
sect  which  had  least  to  hope  in  England, 
because  it  at  the  same  time  had  little 
power,  and  excited  most  unreasonable 
alarms,  obtained  through  the  fusion  of 
English  and  Irish  politics  its  emancipa- 
tion. One  of  the  strongest  and  most 
inveterate  feelings  of  the  countr}"",  its  ex- 
clusive Protestantism,  received  by  that 
change  a  shock  which  no  statesman 
would  have  ventured  to  give  it  except 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  and  the 
necessity  came  from  Ireland. 

The  next  great  change  in  English 
institutions  was  the  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentation. This  may  seem  at  first  sight 
a  purely  English  measure,  because, 
though  the  abuses  it  removed  had  ex- 
isted on  a  still  greater  scale  in  Ireland, 
yet  they  had  been  much  diminished 
thirty  years  before,  at  the  time  of  the 
Union ;  and  the  agitation  which  carried 
the  Eeform  Bill  did  certainly  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
spread  from  Ireland  to  England.  The 
influence  of  Ireland  is  in  this  case  of  a 
different  kind,  yet  if  we  examine  we 
shall  find  it  no  less  operative.  We  shall 
discover  the  Irish  prcpjudicium  that  I 
have  spoken  of;  we  meet  with  that 
argument  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole  period — It  has  been  done  in  Ire- 
land, why  not  in  England  1  Eead  the 
speech  with  which  Lord  John  Pussell 
introduced  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831. 
You  may  observe  the  nervousness  with 
which  he  announces  the  act  of  disfran- 


chisement which    formed    a    principa 
part  of  it.     ''  I  am  perfectly  aware  thai 
in  making  this  proposition  we  are  pro- 
posing a  bold  and  decisive  measure.  I  an 
perfectly  aware,  and  I  should  myself  vote 
u]>on  that  persuasion,  that  on   all  ordi- 
nary occasions  rights  of  this  kind  ought 
to  bo  respected,  and    it    would   be  ne 
small  interest,  no  trifling   consideration, 
which   would  justify   the     invasion  ot 
thorn.**     IIow  does  he  go  on  ?     "I  well 
recollect,  however,  the    language  whicL 
a  right  honourable  gentleman  opposit-.- 
(Sir    R.    Peel),   standing     there    as   a 
^linister  of  the   Crown,   proposed  th" 
measure  known  by  the  name  of  Catholi  • 
Emancipation,  accompanied  by  anothtr 
measure   for    the    disfranchisement   et 
200,000  freeholders — unoffending  men, 
wlio  had  broken  no  law,  who  had  vio- 
lated no  right,  who  had  exercised  thei; 
privilege,  perhaps  ignorantly,    certainly 
independently    and    impatiently,  in  n 
manner  which  they  in  their  conscience^ 
believed  to  be  best."    And  then  he  goes 
on  to  recite  the  arguments  by  which  Sir 
K.  Peel  had  defended   that  act  of  dis- 
franchisement, that  extraordinary  evil.* 
required    extraordinary   remedies,    that 
"the  franchise  was  no  doubt  a  vested 
right,    but  it  was  also  a  public   trusi 
given  for  public  purposes,  to  be  touched 
no  doubt  with  great  caution  and  reluc- 
tance, but  still  which  we  are  competent 
to  touch  if  the  public  interest  manifestly 
demands   the   sacrifice."     These   senti- 
ments. Lord   John    Kussell  adds,   the 
House  adopted,  and    "he  never  knew 
any  measure  carried  through  the  House 
with  greater  support  than  that  measure 
of  disfranchisement." 

Here  is  the  Irish  prcejudicium^  and 
see  with  what  confidence  it  inspires  the 
speaker.  "  But,  sir,"  he  goes  on,  "  shall 
we  say  that  we  are  bound  to  have  one 
principle  when  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
are  concerned,  jind  another  when  the 
rich  and  the  noble  are  interested,  and 
that  we  must  consider  the  latter  as 
sacred,  and  not  venture  to  touch  their 
privileges  when  the  public  interest  re- 
quires it  1  Shall  we  say  that  the  free- 
holders of  Ireland,  merely  exercising  a 
right  which  the  Constitution  gives,  may 


privilege  ought  not  to  exist  1  Are  -we  did  not,  as 
to  make  tbis  glaring  distinction  between  But  the  w< 
the  i-ich  and  the  poor,  between  the  peer  into  the  bi 
and  the  peasant  1  Are  we  to  disfranchise  more  cona 
the  forty-abiUiiig  freeholder,  and  mnet  we  Ireland  dt 
not  toueb  the  borough  which  is  claimed  force  of  tl 
as  the  property  of  some  noble  lord  i "  makes  oco 

The  Act  of  1829  therefore  was  pceg-  are  only  ei 
nant  witt  more  conaequenoes  than  tirst  here  provi 
appeared.  O'CouneU,  with  hia  Catholic  critical  mo 
Aaaociation,  not  only  inaugurated  a  new  ciplea  were 
dominion,  not  only  broke  open  the  gates  vantage,  hs 
of  Parliament,  and  gave  the  first  pre-  Ireland.  J 
cedent  of  en  franchise  m  en  t ;  they  created 
at  the  same  time  the  first  precedent  of 
disfranchisement  Where  the  Irish  Ca- 
lliolics  had  entered,  the  English  middle- 
class  and  the  manufacturing  intereat 
followed,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the 
door  through  which  the  Irish  free- 
holders had  been  dismissed  were  ex- 
pelled the  Eujjliah  rotten  boroughs. 

In  '67  the  franchise  given  in  '32  was 
still  further  enlarged.  Here,  too,  the 
precedent  had  been  given  by  Ireland  ia 
the  "Act  to  Amend  the  Representation 
of  the  People,"  passed  in  '50,  when  an 
eight-pound    household    franchise   was  Church  i 

-lubstituted,  among  other  changes,  for  department 
one  of  ten  pounds.  religion,     j 

In  free  trade  the  influence  of  Ireland  been  two  m 
was  not  less  visible  than  in  parlia-  the  Estabb 
mentary  reform.  Commercial  restric-  monopoly  i 
lion,  like  every  other  grievance,  had  taken  togot 
been  felt  much  more  severely  in  Ireland  one  has  ab 
than  in  England,  English  commerce  and  other.  Tht 
manufaGtures  had  repeatedly  called  in  to  seculariK 
tJie  Letfislature  to  crush  the  competi-  same  time  1 
lion  of  Ireland.  This,  therefore,  was  of  the  Chm 
tho  first  evil  with  which  the  Irish,  monopoly  ( 
when   their   spirit   revived   in   the   lust      sacrificed  b 


opposition. 
Lord  John 
tuents  in  t 
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the  Queon'i 
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babitually  and  sinoerel;  siwhuii  'if  Wia 
Cliuroli  KH  &  CbriNtian  boJy.  Tkloati- 
whili^  iu  Ireland  tha  ^taldinhiMJ  Church 
haa  b«iMi  oppoucd  to  tho  niiisl  intolcmnt 
of  fill  ChrUtiaL  i.tKti(iitii»ntiimi< — to  Ca- 
tholics recogiiiang  no  (Jhmlianity  out 
of  their  ciwa  communion.  A  religious 
dilTerance  thus  drep,  and  CDjiahlo  of  no 
Eom promise,  was  made  tcu  tirace  douitei 
and  more  irrecondlahlfi  by  tljo  I'lict  tJiat 
tiie  excluded  sect  liatl  been  excludud  ty 
naked  conquest.  lb  had  iiiitiiiiiity  «u 
ita  Bide,  if  you  taka  tho  Tury  echoiue  of 
government;    it  had  the  will   of  tlio 

SiOjJo  on  ita  side,  if  you  arc  a  Liberal 
orr  wna  indeed  a  very  pretty  ii«nrreL 
Aggravated  by  evcrj-  conoeivabiB  eii'- 
cnmstance,  it  was  the  tuosLerpiece  of 
Srinnys.  A  drop  hud  boon  mixed  in 
Irish  politics  whicli  was  tho  concon- 
ttated  csucnco  of  ditconl.  In  the  de- 
partment of  education,  even  more  than 
in  other  department",  therefore,  we 
nu'ght  txpKct  the  Irish  moveiuertl  to 
auticipalii  the-  EiiglUh.  Accordingly 
V!t  Snd  that  the  point  wo  have  reaehed 
in  1871  was  reached  in  Ireland  in  1831, 
or  tUhcr,  I  should  say,  a  point  beyond 
it.  Not  only  unsoetarion,  hut  secidar 
education  was  then  forced  oa  ty  the 
ineooueilablo  religious  differeuco  that 
divided  the  n^ition,  and  the  Siate  waa 
already  able  to  take  upon  itself  a  work 
that  many  years  later  it  ivas  obliged  to 
ohaiidon  as  pr&mature  in  I'lnglnnd.  As 
iwiial,  iu  the  controversy  that  now 
rage?,  our  politicians  have  the  Irish 
jH-t^wIicium  to  guide  them. 

In  the  expulsion  of  the  Church 
monopoly  from  the  higher  education, 
it  oannol  be  eaid  that  Ireland  Las  taken 
the  lead.  But  the  Quoou's  CoUegee,  if 
not  tl>u  earliest,  arc  at  least  amoug  the 
earliest  cxaroplca  of  purely  unEeetarifin 
neats  of  learning. 

The  more  direct  nttank  npou  the  *»- 
condancy  of  the  Church  hiw  been  in 
both  counlries  aimed  principally  at  two 
poinla — at  thfi  right  of  the  Church  to  tax 
th<!  comniiinity  and  at  ita  conuoction 
with  the  State.  In  both  points  tbe 
assault  was  infinitely  hotter  in  Ireland 
than  in  England.  Tho  tithe  in  its  old 
form  was  destroyed  for  both  countries 
1^  the  aimed  iBsistaiico  of  the  Iiish 


poiMiuitrj',  and  tho  charch  ««§  fuKIt 
Ireland  before  \ha  ehurvli-nili:  nmlro- 
Teray  waa  comproiniaeil  iii  Knj(Ltinl. 
'Xlie  conoectioQ  of  tlui  Church  with  'Ai 
i^lato  was  a  modonitu  grii^vnnr*  (>■  ^ 
iCiigliaU  DieBt!iiU>r,  eunmiiml  with  irliat 
it  was  to  the  Irish  Cattiolic  ]t  i>as  U 
Ireland  that  the  cuDtrovBrtiy  owed  oD 
its  bittoraess,  and  in  Ireland  the  eno- 
troversy  U  now  ovur,  while  iu  £njjlan4  it 
slill cuatiaiu^.  IJutof thiaiuaniomi>;)L 
The  vrorfaro  of  tbe  pres^at  ago  Djjaistf 
uioiiopolies,  I  have  said  already,  seesuta 
near  iti  end,  ^'ot  only  iloca  little  of  tiii» 
kind, now  remain  to  be  douo,  but  tlie» 
are  perhaps  <«i^iis  of  thu  lutgianlnjt  c^  i 
new  age,  by  wbieh  I  iniMii  a  clmn^  h 
the  forces  that  d(^lermtQ«  the  poUtiol 
moventent  llic  ago,  \r^  lutva  smk 
reason  to  think,  has  Iwpii  wltat  it  ^ 
been  porUy  hocwtM  the  [lueltitm  «f 
statesmanship  had  been  dvjireiMeiL  )q 
the  viutories  of  :tgitaUoii.  lino  ciuiMtl 
statesmen,  we  stiw,  iiad  lievn  too  uuieh 
tho  hnuihle  sorvante  of  public  ojiiuiaii, 
nud  another  close  had  wosttd  uioeK 
energy  in  fruitless  attempte  Ut  rrsiat  it 
Meanwhile  public  i>uinioii  had  bceo 
put  in  poaaeesion.  of  auproino  poim 
before  it  was  cducatpd  to  use  it. 
WanlintjlcsiderB  and  wantiuj^-  «alij{ht«D- 
nient,  it  had  li<>en  obli^ji'd  to  lliruV 
itself  iaito  a  course  of  tasy  Kforins. 
Both  these  sviU  liave  now  been  luufli 
mitigated.  Far  moro  skill  is  now  da- 
Toted  to  forming  and  educating  publis 
opinion,  and  stel«smeii  hnvo  taken  coo- 
rage  to  aasnrao  once  mows  Ihfir  italunl 
position  of  leaders.  Wo  begin  to  spet^ 
of  the  approadi  of  bo  age  of  couAtnu- 
tire  jjoliuy;  that  is,  an  aftu  whon  Ihs 
dilHoiilt  rclomis  will  be  posiihio,  vrlin 
th«  hiyhi'st  statesmanship  will  bo  jiblt 
to  count  upon  support  in  attc^mpting 
the  highest  tasks,  Wu  ou;,dit  not, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  the  cun^it 
will  hold  mui;h  lon^ier  tho  sanin  direfr 
tion.  But  if  it  ehould  do  tht.i,  i|  u 
evident  that  the  rt^cent  coursn  of  Irigh 
politics  indicates  thi?  future  cour^w  «f 
politics  at  home.  In  tho  Itutl  two  yunit 
new  precedents  have  l>eeu  iiuule  in  lit- 
lund  which  will,  as  a  Diatler  of  evian^ 
he  used,  like  the  eulioc  onus,  aa  1«T«n 
to  unsettle  wLata,vw  m^^nit^^,  iQtUftBL 
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in  the  fabric  of  English  monopoly.  A 
tenant's  right  has  been  recognized  which 
not  many  years  ago  Lord  Palmerston 
pronounced  to  he  equivalent  to  a  land- 
lord's wrong.  This  has  been  done,  of 
course,  as  a  purely  exceptional  mcasnrey 
and  the  English  landlord,  it  is  true 
enough,  is  very  different  from  the  Irish 
landlord.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  act  is  not  to  be  a  precedent,  and 
probably  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
at  all  closely  imitated.  In  a  certain 
point  of  view  it  runs  counter  to  the 
tendency  of  change  in  England,  instead 
of  outstripping  it ;  for  it  places  a  restraint 
npon  the  circulation  of  land,  instead  of 
setting  it  free  from  restrictions.  Still 
it  is  an  interference  of  the  Legislature  in 
behalf  of  the  lower  class,  and  against 
the  landed  interest,  and  as  such  it  is  a 
pr<Ffudicium  like  the  others  I  have 
enumerated.  For  the  same  grievance 
exists  in  England :  here,  too,  there  is  a 
large  class  that  murmur  that  the  people 
have  no  share  in  the  land — that  the  land 
has  become  a  monopoly.  If  this  cry 
should  gather  strength,  it  will  certainly 
be  in  vain  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  have  called  their  Jaw 
exceptional  and  a  concession  to  neces- 
sity. It  will  be  drawn  into  precedent 
in  spite  of  them ;  it  will  assuredly  not 
be  forgotten,  if  the  English  lower  class 
should  determine  to  be  like  the  French 
lower  class  and  to  get  possession  of  the 
soil,  that  the  Legislature  have  already, 
to  gratify  a  popular  wish,  abridged  the 
rights  of  landholders  in  Ireland. 

But  there  is  another  great  pending 
question  upon  which  it  is  still  more 
evident  that  the  liish  prcefiidicium  is 
there.  The  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  settled  a  controversy  there 
which  rages  here  too,  and  removed  an 
ascendancy  which,  though  infinitely 
more  invidious  there,  is  yet  here  too  felt 
as  invidious  by  a  large  class.  The  great 
grievance  is  gone,  and  now  the  moderate 
one  stands  by  itself,  ftnd  with  the  mill- 
stone of  a  precedent  ronnd  its  neck.  On 
this  point  there  can  be  no  difference 
between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
Church  establishment  Those  who  dis- 
like State  churches  on  principle  and 


who  point  to  the  examples  in  past  hbh 
tory  of  the  warping  and  cramping  of  Um 
Christian  spirit  in  churches  that  lum 
identified  themselves  with  Government^ 
will  triumph;  those  who  think  the  State 
Church  thehigherideal,andthatexaTnples 
taken  from  States  more  or  less  despotic 
are  inapplicable  to  countries  in  which 
thegovemmentis  thoroughlyandheartOj 
popular,  will  grieve :  but  neither  partj 
will  deny  that  the  Irish  pra^vdiamm 
hangs  over  the  head  of  the  connection 
of  Church  and  State  in  England.  I 
think,  too,  that  I  am  not  overstepping 
the  forbidden  line,  and  passing  out  of 
history  into  politics,  when  I  add,  that 
nothing  can  possibly  save  the  State 
Church  in  England  except  snch  a  re- 
form as  shall  deprive  it  of  the  character 
of  a  monopoly.  Monopolies  may  be 
good  things  or  bad,  or  they  may  be 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  othei^ 
but  they  cannot  live  in  this  age :  the 
time  is  angry  with  them,  land  ^  axe  is 
at  the  root  of  all  that  are  too  conspiciuMte 
to  be  overlooked. 

A  State  Church  that  exdndes  or  repels 
into  some  inferior  place  those  who,  to 
all  plain  judgment,  are  equal  in  meri^  in 
piety,  and  learning  to  Uiose  whom  it 
promotes  or  &voars,  has  the  character 
of  a  monopoly.  It  is  inyidions,  ai^ 
that  is  what  at  the  present  day  instita- 
tions  that  are  national  are  not  allowed 
to  be.  That  is  the  one  thing  t^  flie 
rigime  of  public  opinion  sets  its  ftce 
against.  A  State  Qiurch  that  oodU 
remove  from  itself  the  brand  of  in- 
vidiousness  would  have  nothing  to  i&u» 
It  might  disr^ard  the  Irish  prc^fuii* 
cium  ;  but^  so  long  as  it  is  a  mQncqpQJty, 
why  should  it  hope  \o  escape  f  Ko 
other  monopoly  escapes.  The  borougk* 
mongers  have  fallen,  the  ProtectioniBil 
have  fallen,  Protestant  asctandancy  is  at 
an  end;  and  if  the  oldest  and  most  uni- 
versal  of  all  ascendancies,  that  of  the 
male  sex,  is  threatened,  why  should  tbe. 
Church  establishment  be  sttfef  kotAhv 
rai  UarpocXof.  If  the  Universities  are 
taken  from  the  Church  because  they 
must  be  national,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
by  what  right  she  can  hope  to  hold  the 
Cathedrals. 
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CAVl•:-IIU^'TI^;G. 


BY    W.  BOYD    DAW  KINS,    F.R.S. 


I.— THK    SOMKKSET    CAVES. 


Cave-iiuntimj  is  nearly  as  inucli  an  in- 
vention of  the  nineleentli  centnry  as 
pliotogra|»hy,  the  electric  telegraph,  and 
the  spectrtwcopo.  Its  delights  are  known 
to  couipuratively  few,  although  they  are 
just  those  which,  once  tasted,  would 
catch  the  fancy  of  the  multitude.  Un- 
like nearly  all  others,  they  combine 
keen  excitement  and  hard  climbing  with 
results  of  by  no  means  low  scientific 
value,  and  they  can  be  enjoyed  without 
the  infliction  of  pain  on  any  living 
creature.  Caves  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  looked  upon  as  the  dwellings  of 
evil  spirits,  into  the  unfathomable 
abysses  of  which  the  intruder  was 
lured  to  his  own  destruction.  There 
is  scarcely  one  around  which,  in  some 
form  or  another,  a  trace  of  this  wide- 
spread superstition  does  not  linger. 
Long  after  the  fairies  and  "  little  men" 
liad  forsaken  the  forests  and  the  glens  of 
Korihcrn  Germany,  they  still  flourished 
in  their  palaces  de(^})  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  Tlie  hills  of  Grenada  are 
still  believed  by  the  Spanish  children 
to  contain  the  great  J>oabdil  and  his 
sleeping  host,  that  recpiire  but  the 
ingn*ss  of  a  mortal  U)  make  them  issue 
forth.  The  dread  of  the  supernatural, 
which  ])reserved  the  European  caves 
from  disturbance,  was  gradually  broken 
through  in  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries 
by  the  search  at"t«T  "ebur  fossile,"  or 
**  unicorn's  horn,"  which,  in  the  phar- 
inacoj  (eia  of  those  days,  ranked  almost 
as  higlily  as  the  *' cele.stial  mummice" 
as  a  s])ocitic  for  many  diseases.  As  the 
irue  nature  of  the  drug  gradually  re- 
veah'd  itsc.-lf,  the  caves  (»f  Germany 
bfcanH*  famous  lor  the  remains  of  the 
lions  j.nd  hyienas  and  (»t].er  strange  ani- 
mals which  tlu'V  <;ontain<'d.  Jn  our 
own  euuntrv  l>r.  Auckland  wasting  first 
t(»  show  tjj.'it  llic  caxcs  of  Englaml  were 
in  every  ri'S])ect  likt;  those  of  Geimany. 


Sinc<»  his  time  caves  have  been  explored 
throughout  Europe,  and  during  the  last 
few  years  have  supplied  most  important 
evidence  as  to  the  early  condition  of 
man.  Used  alike  for  a  dwelling  and  a 
sepulchre,  they  could  not  fail  to  throw 
great  light  on  the  history  of  the  "  speech- 
less past,"  or  to  disclose  the  daily  life 
of  long-forgotten  races  of  men.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
learnt  more  about  the  earliest  men  who 
dwelt  in  Europe  from  the  study  of  one 
cave,  such  as  Kent's  Hole,  Uniniquel,  or 
Moustier,  than  from  all  the  evidence  of 
all  other  sources.  I  propose  to  record  my 
experience  of  cave-hunting  in  the  counties 
of  Somerset,  Denbigh,  and  York  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  to  choose  out 
in  eiich  district  some  one  cave  which 
is  typical  of  a  class. 

And  first  of  Somerset.  The  Mendip 
Hills,  as  you  pass  from  Bristol  to  Exeter, 
rise  boldly  over  the  church  towers  and 
orchards  of  the  fertile  vale  of  Wrington, 
and  extend  due  west  until  they  lose  them- 
selves in  the  sea  near  Weston-super-Mare. 
As  the  train  reaches  Highbridgc,  the 
southern  scarp  gradually  unfolds  itself 
over  the  level  plain,  broken  up  here 
and  there  into  rounded  knolls,  or  cleft 
into  deep  gorges,  among  which,  if  the 
shadows  be  at  the  right  angle,  you  can 
mark  distinctly  the  magnificent  chasm 
of  Cheddar.  It  looks  like  a  ruined 
inland  clilf,  and  appears  much  higher 
than  it  really  is,  because  the  foreground 
is  i)erfectly  liorizontal.  A  close  exami- 
nation shows  traces  of  the  former 
prcK'ncc  of  the  sea  in  the  petrified 
shingle  that  is  to  be  found  Ivintr  at  its 
foot,  and  in  the  saiulbanks  Avhich  rise 
out  of  the  ])eat  and  alluvium.  The 
t(»p  of  the  ^Ien<lips  consi.sts  of  a  cen- 
tral mass  of  (.)ld  Red  JSandstono,  flanked 
on  either  sitli;  by  an  ambient  coral  reef, 
which  is  now  changed  into  limestone. 
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It  is  traversed  "by  a  Roman  road  and 
a  British  trackway,  and  covered  with 
ancient  cinder  heaps  and  lead  mines, 
which  date  back  certainly  from  the  days 
of  the  Eomans,  and  it  is  defended  by 
a  magnilicent  chain  of  forts,  made, 
probably,  by  the  Celts,  and  certainly 
occupied  by  their  Roman  conquerors. 
The  limestone  on  either  side  is  perfectly 
honeycombed  with  caves  of  various  ages. 

We  first  turned  our  attention  to  the 
caves  on  the  southern  flank,  near  the 
little  hamlet  of  Wookey  Hole,  near 
Wells,  which  derives  its  name  from 
"  Ogo,"  the  Celtic  for  the  hole  or  groat 
cave  a  short  distance  off.  It  nestles  in 
a  small  wooded  valley  with  the  river 
Axe  at  the  bottom.  The  valley  passes 
insensibly  at  its  upper  end  into  a  ravine, 
which  ends  abruptly  at  a  vertical  wall 
of  rock  about  two  hundred  feet  high, 
covered  with  long  streamers  and  fes- 
toons of  ivy,  and  affording  scanty  hold 
in  its  ledges  and  fissures  to  ferns, 
brambles,  and  ash  saplings.  At  its 
base  the  river  Axe  flows  out  of  a  cave, 
the  Wookey  Hole,  and  now  is  held 
back  by  a  weir,  and  conducted  by  a 
canal  cut  in  the  ravine  side  to  a  paper 
mill  about  three  hundred  yards  away. 
A  narrow  path  through  the  wood,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  ravine,  leads  to 
the  only  entrance  of  the  cave  now  open. 
Thence  a  narrow  passage  leads  down- 
wards, until  suddenly  you  find  yourself 
in  a  large  chamber,  occupied  for  the 
most  part  by  water,  and  then  you  go 
over  a  ridge  covered  with  a  most  deli- 
cate fretwork  of  stalagmite,  with  each 
tiny  hollow  full  of  water,  and  adorned 
with  lime-crystals  that  sparkle  almost 
like  diamonds.  Here  a  large  boss  of 
stalagmite,  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  is 
known  as  the  Witch  of  Wookey,  cele- 
brated in  Percy's  Beliques  for  having 
been  turned  into  stone  by  a  Glastonbury 
monk. 

Beyond  this  point  the  chamber  ex- 
pands considerably,  and  is  ornamented 
with  stalactites  out  of  the  reach  of  relic- 
hunters.  The  water  at  the  bottom  forms 
a  deep  pool,  across  which  Mr.  Parker 
managed  to  float  on  a  raft  into  another 
chamber,  and  obtained,  like  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  human  bones. 


The  part  of  the  cave  usually  visited 
is  very  easy  of  a^rcess.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  steps  at  the  entrance 
of  the  first  chamber,  there  is  a  way  to 
an  upper  series  of  passages,  some  of 
which  open  on  the  gre^t  vault  below, 
and  afford  ample  scope  for  adventurous 
climbing. 

I  must,    however,   pass    on   to    the 
hyaena   den   discovered  about  the  year 
1850,  when  the  canal  before  alluded  to 
was  being  made.     While  the  work  was 
being  carried  on  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
was  intersected,  and  twelve  feet  of  the 
entrance   and   the   contents   had    been 
used   in  the  formation  of  an  embank- 
ment.    Of  the  remains  of  the  animals 
most  were  sold  for  old  bones,  but  some 
found  their  way  into  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    According  to  the  testimony  of 
the    workmen,    the    bones    and    teeth 
formed  a  layer  about  twelve  inches  in 
thickness,  which  rested  on  the  rocky 
floor,  while   they    were    comparatively 
scarce  in  the  overlying  mass  of  stones 
and    red  earth.     They  also  state   that 
before  the  canal  was  made  the  ravine 
side  presented  no  sign  of  the  presence 
of  a  cave.     The  discovery  excited  little 
or  no  interest  until,  in  1859,  the  Rev. 
J.  Williamson   and  myself  began   the 
excavation,  which  I   carried    on    with 
Messrs.    Willett,    Sanford,  and  Parker 
from  time  to  time,  down  to  1868,  with 
very   great  success.     The  cave  was  so 
neglected   that   the  badgers  had  taken 
possession,   and   we   were   in   peril  of 
being  caught  in  a  trap  on  our  first  visit. 
It  was  so  completely  flUed  with  debris 
up  to  the  roof  that  we  were  compelled 
to  dig  our  way  into  it,  and  accordingly 
we  cut  a  trench  to  a  distance  of  fifteen 
feet  from  the  canal.     The  matrix  con- 
sisted of  red  earth  with  many  stones, 
which  are  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  ancient  sea-beach  or  dolo- 
mitic  conglomerate,  in  which  the  cave 
is  partially    hollowed.     Kear   the  en- 
trance three  layers  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese,  full  of  bony  splinters,  parsed 
obliquely  inwards  until  they  were  inter- 
blended  with  each  other  and  presently 
died  away.     In  and  between  these,  the 
remains    of    the     hyaena,     rhinoceros, 
and  mammoth  were  particularly  abun- 
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'nas  and  loft  on  the 
vere  not  introduced 
by  the  preservation 
CBSes  nnd  points  of 


for  twelvn  feet  of  the  i 
tho  cave  have  been  cut 
sernble  implements,  ai 
with  great  labour,  and  1 
it  a;;iiiu  to  lill  it  up  to 
little  less  than  absurd. 
8U  operation  tike  place : 
without  the  stiutificati 
being  destroyed.  This 
fore,  of  itSL-lf,  is  siiQlci' 
that  mail  was  living  i 
with  tlie  extinct  man 
solved  to  verily  it  b 
clearing  out  of  tlie  cavi 
teous  permission  of  the 
Uur  tirat  task  was  to  ( 
out  of  the  portion  of 
the  mouth,  and  as  v 
onwards  many  traces  of 
man  ivere  met  with, 
tlie  left-hand  side,  wh 
floor  of  tho  cave  gradua 
famished  inniimerabli 
<'haruoal,  many  Hint  iui 
ated  with  the  remain 
rhinoceros,  andhyieua, 
bone  in  particuUr,  b 
rhinoceros,  bail  been  i 
carbonized  condition  Ik 
testimony  that  it  vas 
animal  juices  were  pre» 
many  other  bouea  ah 
indicated  the  place  1 
been  kindled,  and  fo< 
we  dug  our  way  forwor 
thii'd  arvEi  that  furaishi 
implements  under  the 
of  deposit  as  that  whii 
carry  on  our  excavatic 
large  open  chamber  wai 
sured  about  thirty  feet 
high,  and  it  extended  fi 


^vurkud  our  way  into  a  am&ll  liorizontal 
passa^H  about  four  feet  hij^h.  Here 
them  was  all  interval  of  from  threo  to 
four  inclips  between  the  roof  and  con- 
tent?, traversed  by  Btalactilea,  which  in 
some  places  formed  a  smooth  undulating 
drajjery  with  atony  taaeeis,  and  in 
otlicrs  tiuy  iiillars  extending  down  to 
ttt'  dfbris,  and,  aa  it  were,  propping  up 
the  roof.  Theee  pedealala  Ri'adually 
expanded  into  round  plates  of  stolay- 
milp,  and  where  they  met  became  a 
continuous  crust.  In  Bome  places  an 
infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime  had 
cemented  organic  remains,  stones,  and 
earth  into  a  hnrd  mass,  which  had  to  lie 
broken  U]1  with  gunpowder  before  it 
could  be  ri?raoved  out  of  the  cave.  The 
excitement  of  extracting  from  these 
lolouks  their  treasures  was  of  the  very 
Iceeneat,  for  we  could  not  tell  what  a 
stroke  of  the  hannnar  would  xeveaJ. 
Sometimes  an  elephant's  tooth  suddenly 
came  to  liybt,  at  others  a  hyiena's  jaw, 
or  a  rhinoceros'  tooth,  or  the  antler  of  a 
reindeer,  or  the  canine  of  a  bear.  The 
bones  were  so  numerous  that  they 
scarcely  attracted  attention.  In  one  frag- 
ment of  thia  breccia,  now  in  tho  Brigh- 
ton ^^^scunl,  are  a  tusk  and  carpal  of 
jjiamnioth,  the  right  ulaaofthe  woolly 
rhinoceros,  and  an  antler  of  reindeer.  In 
A  second  two  shoulder  blades  and  two 
iiaunch  bonea  of  the  woolly  rhinoceros, 
witl]  a  coproJito  and  lower  jaw  of  cave 
bytena.  As  the  men  removed  the  large 
bloi'kB  tlipy  were  brought  to  the  mouth 
of  the  ciivo  to  be  broken  up  by  our 
"mailer  instrnmentft.  Presently  the 
passage  narrowed,  to  Rl>out  six  foet, 
and    the    stalagmite    disappeared.     On 
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fair-Jlduiin^. 


excava'.ioTi  of  AVuokcv  JIol*'  livn'iia  t3**n. 
Oiit^  iii!.'i<l<.']it  cfiiiiiecle*!  with  it  is  not 
unworiliv  of  ii(»tice,  and  illu?trdr(>-  re- 
mnrkiiMv  the  ailachmenl  "vvhicij  a  •l.-i' 
will  su<J-l-.'iilv  sLf«w  towards  :i  btrariirer. 
In  onr  lo.lijiLgs  at  AVellr?  tlu-iv  wa?  a 
beautiful  SvoU-h  (le^Tlionji'-l,  naiii(-l 
"Luna."  A^liOr^'.'  inast-cr  "^va^  awav  at  llie 
time.  Luna  ]»crsist-eJ  in  lifin^'  with  u? 
dav  riij'l  ni-'ht.  In  the  ni'Tninj  ^he 
woulti  walk  with  u.-*  to  the  cavt',  and 
would  lie  watchini:  at  the  entrrinc*.-  till 
we  caMie  ('Ut,  for  s.he  wa?  afrai«l  t-.»  ven- 
ture iuto  the  darkness.  .She  of-ntirjiiod 
to  d'l  lliis  the  whole  inii*''  of  that  vears 
excavations.  It  was  onlv  natural  to 
suppose  that  when  we  Jefl  she  w.'iihl, 
like  other  dojr?.  ]>ick  up  new  f:iviii].«. 
But  she  did  nt.ithing  of  the  kind.  When 
we  in«iuired  the  next  year  upon  our 
return,  we  were  told  that  jio.ir  Luna 
refused  f.»od  the  dav  we  left.  ;.nd  "radu- 
allv  pinv'.i  Rwav  and  died. 

The  .'}»''einiens  preserved  from  tlie 
hyaena  d-.*n.  fr^m  lliree  to  four  th-'U-^and 
in  nunil"  r.  aJiord  a  vivid  j»ietun'  oi'  the 
animal  lih'  of  the  time  m  .Sonn'r.>et. 
They  belong  to  the  I'jl  lowing  aTiimahs : — 

Man.  AViKiIlv  lihin  'ceros. 

Cave  Hyrena.  liliinuceros  llemito-- 

Cave  Li.'n.  chu?. 

Cave  iJcar.  Horse. 

Grizzlv  Ki-ar.  The  (Ireat  I'rus. 

Brcnvn  Hear.  liison. 

Wolf.  The  In.^h  Elk. 

Pox.  la-indeer. 

Badg'-'r.  lied  l>cer. 

Mammulh.  Lemming. 

The  remains  of  these  animals  were  sc 
int€Tminjfle«l  that  thev  must  liave  been 

i 

living  together  at  the  same  time.     They 
lie  large  with  small,  the  more  with  the 
less  dense,  and  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
sorted  bv  water.     There  is  no  evidence 
©f  the  livjena  succeedini:  to  the  eave- 
bear,  or  the  reindeer  to    ihe    urus,  or 
that  the  bears  came  here  t-<.)  die.   as  in 
some  of  tlie  German  caves,  or  that  the 
herbivores  fell  int-o    C'i»en  tissures.  and 
left   their   remains,  as  in  the   caves  of 
Hutton   and   Tlymouth.     ( >n  the  con- 
trary, the  numex*ous  jaws  and  teeth  of 
bjauna,  and  the  marks  of  those   teetli 
upon  nearlv  every  one  of  the  sr)ecimens. 


shnw  that  they  alone  iutroducet 
mains  that  wer*.-  f'»iind  in  sue 
dance.  And  thev  Tiroved  not 
uj»Mn  the  horses,  uri,  and  the  J 
upon  t»ne  another,  and  they  ev( 
came  the  cave-bear  and  lion  ; 
full  ]»rime.  Some  of  the  bone? 
larger  animals,  and  in  jiarticul; 
bnne  of  a  gigantic  iirus,  ha^ 
broken  short  acros.*?  and  no: 
through — a  cin-umstance  whict. 
t-o wards  one  of  the  causes  of  l 
accumulation  of  boners  in  so 
cave.  It  is  well  known  that  wo, 
hva*nas  at  the  ]»ri'sent  dav  art 
habit  of  huntin::  in  iiack^.  and  of 
their  prey  over  precipices.  The  ' 
ravine  is  admiral dy  situated  : 
mode  of  liunting.  and  would 
to  destroy  any  animal  fore* 
it  from  the  hill-side.  It  is 
fjre  ver}'  probable  that  its 
ado})ted  this  mode  of  cat<:hin 
prey.  The  bears  and  lions  niu 
been  maimed  in  some  manner  o 
before  the  hyaenas  would  have  c 
attack  them. 

But  if  all  the  remains  of  the 
were  introduced  h\  the  hvsena 
certainly  in  some  cases  do  nc»t 
the  exact  position  in  which  Un 
left  by  th'.i>e  animals.  S.niie  «-:'  t" 
layers,  fc»r  in.-^tance.  actually  ; 
the  roof.  Thi-^.  indeed,  lias  hoi 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  thf  ir 
been  introduced  by  wat«rr.  froi: 
unknown  repository.  Bui  if  ihi 
thesis  be  admitted,  we  are  landt^^ 
followingdilemma :  eitht-rtlie  intrc 
current  oi  watt-r  must  have  jiasse, 
the  vertical  jMssa^'e?.  or  upwards  i 
\hv  horiz'.aitai  mouth  «'f  the  cave, 
form^-r  case  the  three  bone  layez's 
no:  have  been  found  in  the 
passages,  but  w.iuld  liave  been  ^w 
into  the  wide  chamber,  where  th 
of  the  hypothetical  curreiit  niij.^s 
abat-ed.  In  the  latter  case  i  he  :^r' 'j 
of  the  remains  would  have  btv:: 
in  the  ch:nul)er.  and  not  in  the-  i 
passages.  M  cut'o >■  er,  t  he  absen  ce  c  •  i 
of  lranspc»rt  by  waUT.  and  o^peii 
that  S'lning  action  which  watt 
conveying  agent  always  manifes:; 
ders  the  view  of  their  beine  so 


eajtii,  implies  that  water  waa  aa  Agent 
in  rc-arranginf;  the  bonea  and  in  intro- 
ducing some  of  the  contenta  of  the  cave. 
The  only  solution  of  tlie  difficulty  that  I 
can  hazard  is  the  occuireuce  of  floods 
&oni  time  to  time,  during  the  occupation 
of  the  hyienas,  similar  to  those  which  now 
take  plate  in  the  caverns  of  the  neigh- 
hourhood.  A  few  years  agn,  the  outlet  of 
the  Axe  in  the  great  cave  was  impeded  hy 
some  accident,  and  the  water  rose  to  a 
height  of  upwards  of  sixteen  feet,  leaving 
a  horizontal  deposit  of  red  earth  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  in  the  hym-na-den. 
Now,  if  we-  suppose  that  similar  floods 
were  caused  by  an  obstruction  in  the 
ravine  below  the  hyrana  den,  it  may  have 
been  flooded  juat  as  the  upper  galleries 
of  the  great  cave,  and  the  water  laden 
with  aediraent  might  have  elevated  the 
layers  of  matted  bone,  and  some  of  the 
scattered  remains  on  the  surface,  while 
the  current  was  insufficient  to  disturb 
the  stones,  or  to  affect  to  any  extent  the 
deposits  of  former  floods.  The  buoyancy 
of  the  organic  remains  ia  not  required  to 
be  greater,  on  this  hypothesis,  than  in 
that  of  their  having  been  introduced  by 
a.  current  through  the  vertical  passages. 
Some  of  the  wet  hones  taken  straight 
from  the  cave  were  suffioiontly  light  to  be 
carried  down  by  the  current  of  the  Axe. 
AU  these  facts  taken  together  enable 
U3  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  condition 
of  things  at  the  time  the  hyiena-don  was 
inhabited.  Tbe  hysenas  must  have  been 
the  normal  occupants  of  the  cave,  and 
thither  they  brought  tlieir  prey.  We 
can  realize  those  animals  pursuing  ele- 
phants and  rhinoceroses  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Mendip,  till  tliey  scared  them  into 
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means  of  ascrrtaining  the  rate  at  wliicli 
aiiiiniils  may  become  extinct.  The  only 
answer  that  can  he  given  is  altogether 
geological  and  relative.  These  animals 
came  i'.ilo  Europe  after  the  glacial  de- 
pression of  the  north  had  yielded  to  a 
movement  in  the  oi)po8ite  dirccticm, 
and  tlu*y  lived  here  during  tlie  post- 
glacial, or  post- pliocene,  or  (juaternary 
l)erio(l,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  called. 

There  are  sevi*ral  other  oaves  of  this 
epoch  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  that  have 
been  explored  by  Messrs.  r)eartl  and 
Williams,  at  lianwell,  Sand  ford- hill,  Up- 
hill, and  r>urringtun.  Th(;y  also  occur 
in  the  limestone  throughout  Europe. 
In  the  caves  of  the  Brazils,  extinct 
mammalia  are  found  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  existing  sloth  and  arma- 
dillo of  thatregion  which  those  of  Wookey 
Hole  bear  to  those  in  Europe.  The 
caves  of  Australia  have  also  furnished 
the  remains  of  a  marsupial  fauna,  re- 
lated in  the  same  way  to  that  which 
now  occupies  the  country.  All  these 
caves  therefore  may  be  assigned  to  the 
same  geological  horizon. 

In  IBG-i  we  resolved  to  examine 
some  of  the  caves  on  the  north  side 
of  the  ^lendip  Hills.  Eurrington 
Oombo  is  a  deep  gorge,  near  Wring- 
ton,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Mendips,  hollowed  in  its  lower  end 
out  of  a  conglomerate  or  ])etrified  sea- 
beach,  and  in  its  middle  and  upper  part, 
out  of  the  hard  limestone  and  shales  of 
which  the  carboniferous  limestone  is 
composcil.  It  runs  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  Mendip  range,  and  co- 
incides with  a  system  (►f  joints  running 
also  from  north  to  south.  Its  many 
"windings  to  the  east  and  west  are  owing 
to  a  f'Ccond  svstoni  of  joints  cast  and 
west  less  imjjortant  than  the  first,  and 
with  them  splitting  up  the  limestone 
into  a  series  of  cubes.  The  right- liand 
side,  as  you  enter  the  combe,  is  traversed 
by  two  secondary  ravines,  and  on  the 
left  the  rock  rises  into  an  unbroken 
])recipice,  until  we  reach  its  upper  part. 
In  this  C(mibe  we  explored  four  caves. 

The  first  of  these,  or  Aveline's  Hole, 
penetrates  the  left  side  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  combe,  and  is  on  a  level 
with  its  rocky  bottom.     It  consists  of 


two    chambers       running     downwu^    ; 
parallel    with    the    dip    of    the   rocL 

When     discovered      about     the     ven 

• 

1S20,    its    entrance    was    blocked  iij 
by  a  large  mass  of  stalactite,   and  tlie 
only  access  was  througli   a  small  holt 
in  the  rock.     Several  huuiau  skeletons 
were  found  in  a  recess,   and  son:e  of 
the    skulls    and    bones    were    covered 
with    stalagmite     because     they   wen 
exposed    to   the    c;dcareous  drip  fron 
the  roof.     There  can  be  no  reasoMlk 
doubt  that  the  cave  was  used  as  a  place 
of  interment  by  some  early  peopL*,  but, 
since  the   skulls   have   vanished  froa   i 
the  Bucklandiau  collection,  it  is  imjK»   : 
sible  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  dak   ; 
or  race.      The  first  chamber  had  been   ' 
dug  out  either  by  Mr.  Beard  or  by  i  * 
man  who  was  impelled  by  a  dreaaito  j 
search    for    gold,    and     the    crust   d  | 
stalagmite,  which  extends   horizon tallj  | 
like  a  sheet  of  ice    across    the  lower 
portion,  had  been   broken-     We  sank 
our  shaft  at    the  further    end  of  tb 
inner  chamber,  which  was  filled  with 
layers  of  fine  silt  and  sand ;  and  after 
penetrating  to  a  depth  of  thirty -eigbJ 
feet   without   finding   anything  except 
the  skull  of  a  sheep  and  the   tooth  of 
a  pig,  we  did  not  think  it  worth  oar 
while  to  go  any  fiirther. 

While  our  men   were    employed  is 
sinking  the  shaft,  Ave  hunted  about  for 
other   caves,    ami    wo    were    fortunate 
enough  to  light  on  two  which  had  never 
been  touched.     In  searching  for  caves, 
rabbits,   foxes,   and  Kidgei-s    are   most 
valuable  guides.      Wherever    thev  a« 
numerous  in  a  mountain  limestone  dis- 
trict caves  cannot  be  far  away,  becauae 
there  must  be  some  hollow  in  the  nxi 
fdled  with  earth  to  allow  of  the  burrow* 
being  made.     We  discovered  one  from 
its  being  known  as  a  badger's  hole,  and 
its  having  afforded  shelter  to  a  hunted 
fox.     Whitcombe*s  Hole  opens  on  the 
right-hand    side    of    the    combe,    just 
above  the  junction  of  the  lower  ravine^ 
at  a  height  of  one   hundred    and  fiw 
feet  from  the  bottom,  and  fifteen  from 
the    top.      It    runs    horizont^illy    into 
the  rock,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the 
class  termed  "tunnel  caves,"  which  as  a 
rule  have  been  inhabited  by  men  and 
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■wild  animals.  It  was  partially  full  of 
■eartli,  mingled  with  charcoal,  and  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  hones  and  iso- 
lated teeth  and  jaws,  which  had  clearly 
been  used  by  man  for  food.  In  the 
lower  part  there  were  fragments  of  a  rude 
unornamented  urn  of  coari^e  black  ware, 
with  the  rim  turned  at  right  angles,  and 
a  fragment  of  iri)n  that  more  closely 
resembles  the  angle  iron  of  a  box  than 
anything  else.  The  accumulation  of 
bones  ami  charcoal  proves  that  the  cavo 
was  inhabited  for  some  considerable 
time.  Tlie  position  of  the  cavo  is  emi- 
nently-fitted for  concealment ;  for  while 
•commaiiding  an  extensive  view  down 
the  combe,  it  is  invisible  both  from  above 
and  below,  and,  opening  on  the  face  of 
an  almost  vertical  cliff,  it  may  be  de- 
fended against  any  odds.  The  remains 
of  the  animals  belong  to  the  short- 
horned  ox,  goat,  deer,  wolf,  fox,  badger, 
rabbit,  and  hare.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  when  thev  were  accumulated.  The 
presence,  however,  of  the  sheep  and 
short-horned  ox,  and  of  the  pottery, 
proves  that  the  occuj)ation  was  far  more 
modern  than  that  of  the  hyajna-den. 

The  third  cave,  Plumley's  Den,  still 
higher  up  in  the  combe,  and  on  the  left 
hand  side,  consists  of  two  cluimbers, 
•communicating  with  each  other  bv  two 
very  small  passages.  The  natural  en- 
trance, but  little  larger  than  a  fox*s 
hole,  was  in  the  roof  of  the  first 
■chamber,  and  through  this  we  had  to 
<lrop  down  into  the  cave.  And  as  this 
was  a  most  inconvenient  mode  of  access, 
and  especially  to  some  of  our  visitors, 
Ave  blasted  a  second  entrance  in  the 
combe  side.  The  first  chamber  was  at 
least  half  full  of  broken  rocks,  covered 
with  a  mortar-like  mass  of  decomposing 
stalagmite,  and  underneath  them  we 
found  a  most  remarkable  group  of  skulls 
— one  of  the  short-horned  ox,  two  of  goat, 
And  one  of  the  pig.  The  last  had  a  round 
hole  in  its  forehead,  about  the  size  of  a 
five-shilling  piece,  which  could  only  have 
been  made  by  human  hands.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  lower  jaws  close  by  shows 
that  tliey  were  deposited  while  the 
muscles  still  bound  them  to  the  skulls. 
Between  the  interstices  of  the  stones 
covering  the  floor,  there  were  remains  of 


wolf,  fox,  mole,  badger,  bat,  red  and 
roe  deer,  and  water-rat.  The  outer 
chamber  was  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  earth  of  any  kind,  except  undorneatji 
the  natural  entrance.  The  inner  one 
has  its  lower  end  blocked  up  with, 
a  fine  red  earth,  deposited  by  the 
stream  which  flows  from  time  to  time 
during  heavy  rain.  This  cave,  like 
the  preceding,  is  undoubtedly  of  a  later 
date  than  the  hyiena  den.  The  skulls 
were  probably  placed  wdiere  we  found 
them  by  man,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  an 
animal  as  large  as  an  ox  or  a  deer  to 
have  squeezed  its  way  in,  and,  had  they 
been  introduced  by  foxes,  they  would 
have  been  gnawed. 

On  passing  down  tlie  combe,  and  as- 
cending the  lower  of  the  two  ravines,  we 
come  to  by  far  the  largest  cavern  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  JSIendips 
— that  locally  known  by  the  name  of 
Goatchurch.  Like  all  the  other  large 
caverns  in  the  district,  it  has  its  legends. 
The  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
have  never  cared  to  explore  its  recesses, 
will  tell  you  that  a  certain  dog,  put  in 
here,  found  its  way  out  after  many  days 
at  Wookey  Hole,  having  lost  all  its 
hair  in  scrambling  through  the  narrow 
passages.  At  Cheddar  the  same  legend 
is  appropriated  to  the  Cheddar  cave.  At 
Wookey  the  dog  is  said  to  have  travelled 
back  to  Cheddar.  Some  eighteen  years 
ago,  Avhile  exploring  some  limestone 
caverns  at  Llanamynech,  on  the  English 
border  of  Montgomeryshire,  I  met  with 
a  similar  story.  A  man  playing  the 
bagpipes  is  said  to  have  entered  one  of 
the  caves,  well  provisioned  with  Welsh. 
mutton,  and  after  he  had  been  in  sopie 
time  his  bagx)ipes  were  heaitl  two  miles 
from  the  entrance,  underneath  the  small 
town  of  Llanamynech.  He  never  re- 
turned to  tell  his  tale.  The  few  bones 
that  are  found  in  tlie  cave  are  supposed 
to  be  those  which  he  had  picked  on  the 
way.  This  is  doubtless  another  form  of  the 
story  of  the  dog ;  both  owe  their  origin  to 
the  vague  impression  which  most  people 
have  of  the  great  extent  of  caverns. 

The  Goatchurch  cave  opens  upon  the 
east  side  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  above  the  bottom   of   the 
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WHAT  JOHN  KNOX  DID  FOR  SCOTCH  EDUCATION. 


BY    THOMAS    M.    LINDSAY,    M.A, 


llow  to  train  the  youth  of  the  nation 
and  get  the  greatest  amount  of  working 
power  out  of  its  ablest  children,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
<lay,  and  calls  forth  a  growing  interest. 
University  extension.  Public  School 
reform,  Middle- class  and  Primary  edu- 
cation, and  compulsory  attendance,  are 
widely  and  eagerly  discussed.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting,  therefore,  to 
give  some  account  of  the  Education 
Bill  of  an  old  Scotch  Reformer  and 
Statesman,  ani  show  its  effect  on  the 
country — for  all  educationalists  speak 
with  respect  of  the  Scotch  Parish-school 
system. 

Scotch  education,  like  most  things 
of  much  worth  in  Scotland  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past,  owes 
a  great  deal  to  John  Knox.  Knox, 
indeed,  is  commonly  called  the  founder 
of  the  parish-school  system,  and  the 
man  who  has  given  to  Scotland  what 
educational  celebrity  it  has  since  had  ; 
})ut  this  is  only  vaguely  true.  In 
tlie  seethinpf  times  of  the  Reformation, 
almost  all  that  was  good  and  lasting  in 
the  nation,  whether  the  gathered  fruit 
(»f  the  past  or  the  seeds  of  the  future, 
was  found  with  Knox,  and  got  its  living 
power  from  him ;  and  so  it  was  with 
education.  Knox  did  not  create  the 
educational  system  of  his  country,  he 
reorganised  it  and  put  new  life  into  it 
I  lo  found  even  the  parish-school  system 
already  made,  and  only  adapted  it  to 
the  wants  of  the  time,  and  made  it 
1  est  on  the  people  instead  of  being  sup- 
]H)rted  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  country. 
This  is  only  what  we  should  have 
expected,  for  a  good  system  of  education 
is  not  made,  but  grows.  A  reformer 
may  mould  it,  or  train  it  to  his  mind, 
or  readjust  it  and  free  it  from  the 
obstacles  with  which  time  has  clogged 
it,  but  he  cannot  create  to  much  pur- 


pose. Nor  did  Knox  need  to  attempt 
any  such  creation  ;  for  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  as  Mr.  Hill  Burton  says,  "  in 
almost  all  the  periods  of  the  history  of 
Scotland,  whatever  documents  deal  with 
the  social  condition  of  the  country 
reveal  a  machinery  of  education  always 
abundant,  when  compared  with  any 
traces  of  art,  or  the  other  elements 
of  civilization;"  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  few  countries 
possessed  such  a  complete  educational 
system  as  Scotland  did.  It  is  tme  that 
during  the  twenty  or  thirty  years 
which  preceded  the  declaration  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  the  Church  had 
become  so  fearfully  corrupt,  and  its 
scholastic  organization  so  mismanaged^ 
that  able  and  conscientious  prelates 
made  arrangements  to  send  theological 
students  from  their  dioceses  to  French 
colleges  for  their  education ;  but^  on  the 
other  hand,  all  throughout  this  time  of 
decline  there  were  ever  and  again  strong 
efforts  made  by  well-meaning  Church- 
men to  stem  and  turn  back  the  tide  of 
degeneracy,  and  such  efforts  commonly 
took  shape  in  a  revival  of  learning,  or 
the  re-establishment  of  able  teachers  in 
some  of  the  monasteries  or  cathedral 
towns.  Knox,  therefore,  I  repeat,  did 
not  create  the  Scotch  educational  system: 
he  found  one  existing  which  had  been 
the  growth  of  some  centuries ;  but,  for 
all  that,  the  educational  reputation  of 
his  country  is  due  more  to  him  than  to 
any  other  man. 

John  Knox  did  these  three  things 
for  Scotch  education  : — (1.)  He  put  a 
moral  earnestness  into  it.  Before  his 
day  young  Scotchmen  took  to  learning 
because  it  paid  well,  because  it  suited 
their  inquisitive  and  ambitious  natures, 
and  because  the  roving  life  of  the 
mediaeval  student  gave  full  swing  to 
their    wandering    adventurous    habits. 
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But  Knox  tau^'bt  Scotchmen  to  make 
educjition  a  religions  duty  which  they 
owed  to  God  and  to  themselves.  He 
tauj^lit  them  to  forego  any  comfort 
rather  than  allow  their  children  to  grow 
uj)  ignorant  and  untaught : — and  Scotch- 
nien  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  lesson. 
(2.)  Ho  set  up  a  high  educational  ideal 
to  be  aimed  after,  and  made  the  people 
see  it.  The  ]k)oks  of  ])i.sciplino  con- 
tain the  rudiments  of  one  of  the  most 
enlighti»ned  and  far-reaching  educational 
systems  ever  presented  to  a  nation.  This 
scheme  for  causes  to  he  mentioned  was 
not  realized,  but  did  a  great  work  as 
the  ideal  to  bo  looked  to.  (3.)  By  an 
appeal  to  the  people  he  managed  to 
realize  in  no  small  measure  what  the 
scheming  Txjrds  of  the  ('ongregation, 
intent  only  on  securing  the  property 
they  had  pilfered  from  the  Church, 
scouted  as  a  devout  imagination.  Since 
Knox's  day,  education  in  Scotland  has 
been  mainly  self-supporting,  and  has 
found  its  strength  in  the  nation's  desire 
to  be  educated. 

The  zeal  for  the  education  of  the 
people  shown  by  Knox  and  other  Scot- 
tish Reformers  was  the  true  outcome  of 
their  Keformation  princii)les.  The  J^e- 
formers  appealed  from  the  authority  of 
the  Church  to  each  man's  judgment  of 
what  was  commanded  in  the  word  of 
God.  ]\Iere  private  judgment,  however, 
was  no  guide,  for  men  could  not  deliver 
opinions  upon  things  that  they  knew 
nothing  about.  Knox  asserts  roundly, 
in  his  own  sturdy  way,  that  ho  will 
neitlier  obey  the  authority  of  ecclesiastics 
nor  yet  bend  to  the  wish  of  "  the  god- 
less ignorant  people "  in  matters  of 
religion  and  conscionce.  God  has  called 
eveiy  man  to  judge  for  himself,  but  the 
man  must  educate  himself  before  he 
can  exercise  his  ])rivilege ;  for  it  is  to 
the  (ducated  private  judgment  that  the 
final  appeal  is  made.  Hence  education  is 
a  religious  duty,  as  binding  upon  every  one 
as  hearing  and  spreading  the  "evangil 
of  Christ."  Almost  all  the  Reformers 
felt  this  principle  strongly,  and  the 
Reformation  was  everywhere  accompa- 
nied by  ellbrts  to  educate  the  people ; 
"but  Knox,  perhaps  because  he  was  more 


of  a  statesman  if  less  of  a  scfaa 
any  other  Reformer,  saw  its  true 
more  fullv,  and  insi.<ted  more  i 
on  its  being  carried  into  practic 
could  not  have  given  any  form 
verance  upon  tho  duties  and  p 
any  Chui*ch  without  bringing  i 
statement  of  the  religious  val 
meaning  of  education,  and  ii 
upon  it«  vital  importance. 
Geneva  Confession  Knox  inser 
following  note  : — "  Because  mc 
not  so  well  profit  in  that  km 
(?'.  e.  tho  knowled^^e  of  the  ev« 
Christ),  except  they  be  first  ins 
in  tho  tongues  and  humane  s 
(for  now  God  worketh  not  con 
by  miracles),  it  is  necessary  that 
sown  for  the  time  to  come,  to  tin 
that  the  Church  bo  not  loft 
and  waste  to  our  posteritie  ;  ai 
schools  also  bo  erected,  and  i 
maintained,  with  just  and  si 
stipends,  wherein  youth  may  be 
in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  G^ 
in  their  ripe  age  they  may 
worthy  members  of  our  Lord 
Christ,  whether  it  bo  to  rule  : 
policy,  or  to  serve  in  the  s 
ministry,  or  else  to  live  in  godh 
ence  and  subjection."  In  his" 
"Address  to  the  People  of  Kn 
Knox  asserts  that  one  of  th< 
religious  duties  of  the  nation 
education  of  the  people.  "  !No\ 
ho  says,  "  (omitting  things  of  L 
portance  to  your  wisdomes),  £ 
preservation  of  religion  it  is  mos 
dient  that  schools  be  universally 
in  all  cities  and  chief  town 
oversight  whereof  to  be  commil 
the  magistrates  and  godly  learne 
of  tho  said  cities  and  towns  :  1 
the  youth  godly  instructed  ai 
them  a  seed  may  be  reservrd  ai: 
tmued  for  the  prolit  of  Chri.stis  ( 
in  all  ages."  And  when  he  drev 
code  of  ( -hurch  policy  for  Scotland 
the  way  in  which  education  is 
duced  and  spoken  of,  as  well  as  tl 
and  minuteness  of  tho  declarations 
ing  it,  show  how  strongly  Knox  j 
deep  religious  significance.  His  '^ 
public  exhortations  to  the  nobl 
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people,  as  well  as  his  repeated  endea- 
vours in  Church  courts  and  elsewhere, 
show  that  to  his  mind  education  was  in 
itself  a  religious  duty,  owed  by  the 
nation  to  its  people  and  their  children, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
Reformer's  eai-nestness  in  the  matter, 
and  the  zeal  which  his  words  kmdled  all 
over  tlie  countr}^  unless  we  keep  dis- 
tinctly before  us  the  religious  meaning 
which  education  had  for  him  and  for 
those  whom  he  influenced.  It  was  the 
one  way  to  political  equality  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  It  made  men  "prohtablo 
members  of  the  realme,"  and  therefore 
as  iit  and  as  bound  to  "  forwarn  of  any- 

'  thing  that  may  hurt  it,  as  any  earl, 
lord,  or  baron   within  it."      The  prin- 

'  ciple  of  the  Ee vised  Code  and  of  econo- 
mical educational  legislators  of  our  day, 
that  the  State  is  only  bound  to  provide 
the  merest  elements  of  education,  would 

■  have  been  hateful  to  Knox.  The  State, 
ho  thought,  ought  to  sec  that  every  one 
of  its  cbildren  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  educational  resources  of  tho 
country,  from  tho  most  elementary  up 
to  the  highest  training  that  the  nation 
can  bestow,  if  found  likely  to  profit  by 
them.     This  was  the  first  duty  a  State 

•  owed  to  its  people  ;  for  Knox's  theory 
of  political  liberty  was  not  that  all  men 

'  have  an  equal  right  to  interfere  with, 
to  heli>  or  hinder  the  affairs  of  tho 
commonwealth,  but  that  all  men  have 
an  equal  right  to  the  same  means  of 
training  and  educating  themselves,  and 
60   finding    out   and    proving   whether 

;  the\^  are  "  fit  to  rule  in  civil  policie,  or 
to  live  in  godly  reverence  and  subjec- 
tion." If  the  State  neglected  this  duty, 
it  suffered  in  consequence.  For  it  was 
a  manifest  waste  of  power,  if  through 
poverty  or  indolence  the  children  of 
any  class  of  the  comnmnity  were  not 
so  educated  as  to  show  wdiether  they 
hatl  the  ability  to  fill  any  office,  even 
the  highest,  and  to  enable  the  State  to 
get  the  best  work  out  of  the  men  most  fit 
to  give  it.  And  while  education  was 
his  means  of  enabling  men  to  show  their 
fitness  to  perform  well  the  higher  kinds 
of  labour,  it  never  seems  to  have  entered 
into  Knox's  mind  that  mental  training 


would  make  a  man  feel  above  doing  anj 
kmd  of  work  well ;  nor  was  it  found  in 
Scotland  that  a  cottar  was  the   worse 
ploughman  because  he  had  and  could 
enjoy  his  well-worn  copy  of  Sir  David 
Lindesay's  Satires,  or  Barbour's  Bruce, 
or  the  old  quarto  of  Calvin  is  t  divinity. 
But  education  had  a  religious  as  well 
as  a  political  meaning.     In  his  political 
views  Knox  was  a  doctrinaire  radical, 
far  before  his  times.     And  no  feeling  of 
political  equality  could  have  awakened 
tho  enthusiasm  for  school  training  which 
Knox  kindled  in  the  Scottish  people. 
He  lived  in  days  of  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, and  was  himself  the  great  religious 
leader  of  his  country;  and  because  he 
gave  education  a  new  religious  meaning, 
he  made  his  countrymen  eager  for  it. 
When  a  man  is  once  educated,  he  can 
judge  for  himself  of  tho  purposes  of  God 
towards  him,  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
he  is  bound  to  serve  God,  and  can  know 
that  his  judgment   is  as  good  as  any 
Churchman's.  Learning  must  be  brought 
down  to   the  people,  and  the   people 
raised  to  learning,  if  they  would  judge, 
without    brooking  the   interference  of 
ecclesiastics,  what  God  would  have  them 
do  to  serve  him  ;  and  therefore  education 
was  not  merely  a  duty  owed  by  the 
State  to  its  children,  it  was  a  religious 
right — it  was  the  warrant  for  that  liberty 
of  conscience  which  every  man  can  de- 
mand from  his  fellow-men. 

A  very  complete  and  extensive  edu- 
cational system,  different  and  more 
thoroughgoing  than  any  the  country 
yet  possessed,  was  needed  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  nation  in  the  way 
which  Knox  demanded.  The  troubles 
in  Scotland  during  the  years  preceding 
the  proclamation  of  the  Reformed  Re- 
ligion had  in  many  places  entirely 
destroyed  and  everywhere  greatly  im- 
paired the  old  educational  machinery  of 
the  country.  The  burgh  schools,  which 
by  this  time  for  the  most  part  were 
under  the  control  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  town,  had  suffered  least, 
although  many  were  now  closed  and 
the  teachers  and  scholars  scattered ;  but 
almost  all  the  parish  schools  dependent 
on  the  monasteries  or  their  churches 
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any  more  recent  educational  reformer. 
These  parish  schools  were  really  to  be 
primary  schools,  but  their  list  of  sub- 
jects taught  went  far  beyond  the  meagre 
supplies  of  the  Eevised  Code.  It 
included  learning  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  the  catechism  and  bible  lessons, 
grammar,  Latin,  frequently  also  French, 
and  music — those  branches  of  mental 
training  which  would  really  educate  and 
enable  a  lad  to  show  whether  there 
might  be  "  a  spirit  of  docilitie  in  him  or 
not."  And  while  the  primary  education 
he  wished  to  give  the  people  of  Scot- 
land included  much  more  than  most 
modern  educational  reformers  would 
contemplate,  Knox  meant  it  to  be 
thorough.  He  fully  recognized  the  fact 
which  we  are  now  only  very  slowly 
beginning  to  see,  that  any  system  of 
education  which  is  to  be  really  good 
and  trustworthy  must  include  complete, 
regular,  and  thoroughgoing  inspection. 
He  accordingly  provided  that  each  school 
should  be  examined  carefully  once  a 
quarter.  "  Discrete,  learned,  and  grave 
men  must  be  appointed  to  visit  all 
schools  for  the  trial  of  their  (the 
children's)  exercise,  profit,  and  con- 
tinuance, to  wit,  the  ministers  and 
elders,  with  the  godly  learned  men  in 
every  town,  shall  every  quarter  mak& 
examination  how  the  youth  have  pro- 
fited." These  examinations  were  to  be 
reviews  of  the  whole  school,  and  were 
matters  of  the  utmost  seriousness,  both 
to  scholars  and  parents.  Our  Scotch 
Keformers,  like  the  old  Greek  Eepub- 
licans,  believed  that  the  children  of  the 
people  belonged  as  much  to  the  nation 
as  to  the  family,  and  were  to  be  trained 
for  the  nation's  good,  not  according  to 
the  fears  and  fancies  of  foolish  parents ; 
or  rather  they  thought,  for  a  religious 
duty  was  ever  their  last  motive,  that 
each  family  was  bound  to  dedicate  its 
children  to  God,  and  so  give  them  up 
to  be  trained  for  whatever  service  they 
could  best  render  to  God  and  their 
country.  Our  modem  private  educa- 
tional establishments  and  select  schools, 
safe  from  Government  inspection  or  any 
other  real  test  of  work  and  training, 
where  fond  parents  and  obedient  teachers 
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combine  to  spoil  our  children  and  drive 
all  manliness  out  of  them,  by  giving 
them  as  little  work  and  as  much 
coddling  as  they  well  can,  would  have 
been  an  utter  abomination  to  Knox  and 
his  fellow-reformers.  His  schools  were 
to  be  real  gymnasia,  where  the  yoath 
of  the  land  could  show  what  parts 
were  in  them,  and  be  taught  to 
use  all  their  abilities  for  the  public 
weaL  Therefore  they  were  subjected 
to  regular  and  strict  inspection,  and  the 
future  life  and  calling  of  the  scholars 
were  to  depend  upon  the  results  of  these 
quarterly  examinations.  The  inspectors 
were  charged  to  discover  whether  there 
be  "  a  spirit  of  docilitie  in  any  of  the 
pupils,"  and  if  they  found  them  "apt 
to  letteris  and  learnyng  "  at  the  end  of 
their  grammar-school  course,  they  are  to 
direct  them  "to  proceid  to  farther 
knawledge;"  but  if  the  boys  do  not 
show  signs  of  fitness  for  higher  learning, 
then  they  are  to  be  taught  some  handi- 
crafb,  or  set  about  some  other  occupation^ 
that  they  may  be  worthy  members  of 
the  commonwealth,  not  useless  idlers 
in  it 

These  parish  schools  and  burgh  gram- 
mar-schools were  meant  to  be  primary 
schools  only,  and,  wide  as  their  L'st  of 
studies  seems  to  those  fieimiliar  with  our 
modem  notions  of  Government  primary 
education,  were  to  convey  that  amount 
of  mental  training  which  all  the  children 
of  the  people,  whatever  their  rank  or 
future  occupation  might  be,  were  ex- 
pected to  undergo  before  they  were  set 
to  the  work  or  handicraft  for  which  thej 
seemed  to  be  the  most  fit  For  those 
who  were  "  apt  to  letters  and  learning," 
and  who  were  set  apart  by  the  primary 
school  inspectors  to  follow  some  learned 
profession,  Knox  proposed  that  CoUegei 
should  be  erected  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  and  especially  in  the  towns  of  the 
superintendents — nuddle-elass  schools  to 
carry  on  the  grammar-school  education 
and  fit  boys  for  the  university.  It  was 
an  important  element  in  his  scheme  that 
these  colleges  should  be  placed  in  the 
chief  centres  of  population  all  over  the 
country.  He  wished  the  whole  people 
to  be  leavened  with  the  higher  learning, 
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and  he  thought  to  accomplish  this  by 
distributing  as  far  as  possible  all  over 
Scotland  the  middle-class  schools.  This 
attempt  to  spread  the  higher  learning, 
by  making  every  college  a  centre  of 
education  diffusing  to  all  around  cul- 
ture and  the  higher  civilization  which 
education  brings,  shows  more  than  any- 
tiling  else  the  statesmanship  in  John 
'  Knox's  bill.  There  is  notbin<;  more 
surprising  in  the  history  of  education 
than  the  very  small  effect  made  upon 
the  people  by  the  vast  resources  which 
the  higher  learning  has  at  its  command 
in  England.  Even  if  it  were  true,  it  is 
no  explanation  to  say  that  the  great 
English  schools  and  universities  belong 
to  a  privileged  Qaste,  not  to  the  people 
of  England ;  for  tliere  remains  the  ques- 
tion, how  were  these  schools  and  col- 
leges, once  the  property  of  the  people, 
allowed  to  become  as  exclusive  as  they 
are  said  to  be  ?  And  it  is  not  true  that 
the  English  universities  do  nothing  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  people.  The 
fact  that  many  Scotch  students  who 
have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  what 
their  brains  win  for  them,  are  found  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  working  their 
way  often  to  the  foremost  places  in  the 
class  lists,  proves  that  these  colleges  are 
not  so  exclusive  as  they  are  sometimes 
said  to  be,  but  do  their  best  to  help  any 
poor  scholar  who  comes  to  tliem.  The 
real  secret,  I  believe,  of  the  powerlessness 
of  the  upper  schools  and  colleges  of  Eng- 
land to  raise  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
lies  in  this,  that  they  have  never  been 
brought  into  close  connection  with  the 
,  family.  From  the  earliest  times  English 
middle-class  education  has  been  gathered 
into  a  few  great  centres,  and  the  boys 
who  were  destined  for  any  learned 
profession  had  to  be  sent,  when  quite 
young,  away  from  the  family  to  live  at 
scIiodI.  Although  this  separation  be- 
tween school  and  family  is  not  so 
thoiuughgoing  now  as  formerly,  and 
although  there  are  in  most  towns  good 
middle-class  schools  which  can  lit  boys 
for  the  university,  it  is  still  too  much 
the  c&^e  in  England  that  the  boy's 
family  knows  little  about  his  school 
life  save   what  comes   to  them  in  the 


shape  of  school  reports  and  school  bilk 
But  in  Scotland,  since  Knox's  tioUi 
although  the  thoroughgoing  syBteiiL  d 
Knox  was  not  earned  out,  and  u 
^orth  Grermany  since  its  great  edna- 
tional  reformation,  the  school  and  tbe 
family  are  in  the  closest  connectioiK. 
The  High  Schools  are  so  distributed  over 
the  country,  that  unless  wheie  the 
parents  live  far  from  town,  boya  need 
not  go  from  home  to  schooL  Hon 
life  and  school  life,  with  all  their  dif- 
ferent pursuits  and  habits,  intertwine 
the  one  with  the  other,  and  eu^ 
strengthens  and  braces  the  other.  And. 
what  is  the  important  thing  for  lltf 
feelings  of  the  people,,  education  nukes 
itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  iamilf 
in  their  daily  Ufa  They  are  interested 
in  the  daily  lessons,  in  the  daily  plan 
in  the  class,  in  any  new  informatioQ 
given  by  the  teachers,  and  thus  in  the 
simplest  way  in  the  world  a  whole  peopk 
is  trained  to  feel  an  interest  in  and  to  work 
for  the  higher  education  of  its  childnn. 
Knox  was  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of 
the  influence  of  the  family  in  maldng 
and  moulding  the  habits  of  the  yoni^ 
and  knew  well  how  school  and  iamiiT 
would  act  and  react  upon  each  other  i!oc 
good ;  and  it  is  to  his  Book  of  Di^ 
cipline  that  Scotland  owes  the  principle, 
at  least,  of  that  distribution  of  thfl 
means  to  higher  education  which  Im 
made  her  people,  in  spite  of  her  povotf, 
and  of  her  scanty  educational  resources, 
an  educated  people.  Knox  wished  it 
least  ten  of  these  middle-class  sdiools 
or  colleges  to  be  at  once  set  up  in  tlie 
ten  towns  or  centres  of  the  Superin- 
tendents' districts — ^viz.  in  KirkwiH 
the  Channonrie  of  Ross,  Argyle,  OU 
Aberdeen,  Brechin,  St.  Anditiws,  Edin- 
burgh, Jedburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dum- 
fries :  and  it  is  likely  that  had  his 
scheme  been  carried  into  effect,  colleges 
would  also  have  been  erected  in  Ayr. 
Dunfermline,  Dundee,  Montrose,  and 
IV'rtL  In  these  colleges  students  were 
to  be  taught  the  arts — i.e.  the  sevea 
arts  which  formed  the  tnida  and  quadrinx 
of  the  modiaival  universities — at  letf* 
Logic  and  Rhetoric,  and  also  the  tongues. 
It  is  not  clear  what  languages  were  W 


taught  &  few  years  later  by  John  How 
in  the  High  Sfihool  of  Perth.  Theee 
collegee  were  to  submit  to  the  same 
thorough  inspection  as  the  pariah  schools, 
aad  the  lails  who  ehuwed  Blu<^sg  for  a. 
further  intellectual  training  were  to  jiasa 
&oni  them  to  the  univereitieH. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline  proposes 
that  the  three  Scotch  Universities  of  St. 
Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  be 
retained  and  remodelled  in  order  to  give 
a  thorough  general  and  epecial  training 
to  the  Btudents  who  had  been  prepared 
by  previous  courses  at  the  parish  schools 
and  the  middle-class  colleges.  Knox 
states  his  plan  for  the  reformation  of 
the  universities  at  some  length  and 
with  great  minut^uees.  He  eaw  that  to 
Buit  the  needs  of  the  time  the  whole 
university  teaching  and  arrangements 
munt  he  entirety  altered.  The  Scotch 
universitieH  had  been  modelled  after 
some  of  the  great  continental  schools, 
and  retained  the  methods  of  meditevalisia 
after  the  spirit  had  gone.  The  Eefor- 
uatign  had  brought  a  n.ew  intellectual 
life  into  the  world,  and  the  universities 
must  ad^pt  themselves  to  this  if  they 
desired  to  keep  their  places  as  the  intel- 
lectual guides  of  the  people.  Many  of 
our  Scottish  Eeformers  were  well  able 
to  help  Knox  in  his  attempt  to  re- 
organize the  highest  educational  ma- 
chinery of  his  country — men  who  had 
studied  under  the  great  Erasmus,  under 
!Melunethon  at  Wittenberg,  and  Maca- 
lieus  in  Cenmark,  and  who  knew  all 
the  latest  methods  used  abroad  to  feed 
and  fan  the  new  intellectual  life  kindled 
there.  Socli  men  were  George  Buchanan, 
John  Row,  Andrew  Simpson, 
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U'liesc  three  professional,  with  the  in- 
clisp(i usable  degree  in  ArtR,  made  the 
four   degrees   to   be   conferred   by  the 
university.     It  is  difHcult   to   imai^ine 
a    more    thoroughgoing    system    than 
that  proposed  by  Knox.     Entrance  to 
the  university  was  guarded  by  a  suffi- 
ciently strict  examination,  and  students 
were  required  to  bring   certificates  of 
good  c(m(luct  from  the  master  of  their 
school,  or  from  the  minister  of  their 
parish  ;  they  bad  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion in  their  past  work  ere  they  could 
pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class ; 
they  had  to  pass  their  degree  examina- 
tions ere  they  could  remove  from  the 
Arts  classes  to  the  professional ;   and 
they  were  to  be  well  kept  at  their  work 
during  their  whole   college   career   by 
monthly  examinations  conducted  by  the 
principal  himself.    The  discipline  of  the 
college  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal,  who  was  also  to  be  the  master 
of  the  college.     The  head  of  the  uni- 
versity was  to  be  the  Hector,  who  was 
to  be  chosen  by  the  principals,  regents, 
and  resident  graduates  of  the  colleges. 
The   fees   are    also    stated   with  great 
minuteness,  and  the  university  revenues 
estimated    and   distributed   with   great 
exactness.    One  of  the  regulations  which 
shows  most  thoroughly  the  new  spirit 
which  was  to  animate  the  reformed  uni- 
versities of  Scotland,  is  that  regarding 
university  privileges.  In  media? val  times 
students  were  always  a  privileged  class, 
not  amenable  to  the  police  regulations 
of  the  town  or  country  in  which  they 
resided  as  students,  for  the  "clerk"  was 
always  associated  with  the  priest.     In 
the   old   days    privileges   were    always 
granted  by  the  authorities  to  the  foun- 
der   of    universities;    students   could 
commit  offences  with  impunity  which 
the  townspeople  dared  not,  and  univei*^ 
sity  towns  were  not  the  safest  places 
for   those   who   were  anxious    to    pre- 
serve   unhurt   their    persons  and   pro- 
perty.    Beneath   a  custom  introducing 
such  licence  there   was   doubtless   the 
grand   principle  which   gave   so   much 
quickening    to   the    mediaeval    univer- 
sity life,  that  men  of  learning  belonged 
to    no    town    or    country,    but    were 


citizens  of  the   great    repnblic   of 
ters ;  but  times  were    changing,  aiv 
new  principle  was  p^rowing  and  tak 
shape  in  Scotland — this,  viz.,  that  er 
one  in  the  nation  ought  to  get  the  £ 
rudiments  of  the  learning  which  woi 
make  him  a  belonger,  however  ham^ 
to  this  great  republic  ;  every  citizen  i 
to  be  a  "clerk,"  and  every  "cleA' 
citizen.     And  so  Knox  proposed  to 
away  with  all  petty  municipal  disti: 
tions  between  students  and  townsmi 
and  specially  with  that  university  pii 
lege    which    granted     students  imn 
nity    in    wrongdoing,        "Seeing," 
says,  "that  we    desire   that  innoce: 
shall  defend  us  rather  than  privile 
we  think  that  each  person  of  the  n 
versity  should  answer  before  the  proT 
and  baillies  of   each    town  where  1 
universities  are,  of  all  the  crimes  wher 
they  are  accused,  only  that  the  Rec 
be  assessor  to  them  in  the  said  action 
This  is  a  short   outline  of  Kno 
Education  lUll,  so  far  as  it  presents 
general  and  complete  scheme  of  t» 
ing,  beginning  with  parish  schools  * 
ending  with  universities.     There  is  o 
point  about  it  which  deserves  attentic 
and  has  not  been  sufficiently  broug 
out — its  thoroughly  national  and  n^ 
ecclesiastical  character.  Scotch  edacati< 
before  Knox's   days  had   been  alcK 
purely  ecclesiastical,  save  when  shrei 
burgh  magistrates  who  paid  the  teache 
insisted  on  having  some   share  in  tl 
government  of  the  schooL     Knox  ma- 
Scotch  education  national  in  the  true 
sense,  by  entrusting  it  to  the  care  - 
laymen.  Few  of  the  great  Scotch  schoc 
masters,    regents,   and    rea4iers   in  tl 
colleges  were  clergj'men.     The  mana^ 
ment  of  the  parish  and  burgh  schoo 
and  their  quarterly  inspection  was  » 
put  into  the  hands  of   the  clergymei 
but  was  to  belong  to  the  learned  men  \ 
the  place,  whether  laymen  or  minister 
and  the  burgh  schools  were  to  be  manajre 
by  the  burgh  magistrates.     The  circiw 
stances  of  the  time  were  such  that  t!i 
ecclesiastical  greatly  outweighed  the  b 
influence.    In  many  country  parishes  tfa 
school  owed  everything  to  the  dergj 
man,  and  was  natui-ally  dependent  ajM 
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him ;  and  even  in  the  burghs  where  the 
schoolmaster's  salary  was  paid  by  the 
bnrgh  magistrates  the  worthy  baillies 
felt  that  they  had  not  edacation  enough 
either  to  choose  schoolmasters  or  examine 
the  scholars,  and  accordingly  left  the 
matter  almost  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery.  An  amusing  entry 
in  the  records  of  the  bnrgh  of  Kirkcal<fy 
shows  how  the  clergy,  simply  because 
they  were  the  educated  part  of  the  com- 
munity, came  to  have  more  than  their 
share  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
**  The  court  taking  to  their  consideration 
that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  school  by 
and  through  the  death  of  Mn  Wm. 
Jardine,  and  that  there  are-  several 
candidates  putting  in  fos  the  same; 
therefore  they  resolve  that  there  shall 
be  a  public  dispute  there  for ;.  and  in 
respect  that  this  board  is  not  aitogether 
skillful  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languageSf 
and  so  not  qualified  to  he  judges  of  the 
said  dispute,  therefore  they  recommend 
to  the  provost,  baillies,  dean  of  guild, 
Baillie  Oswald,  and  convener^  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  presbyteiy  for  getting 
some  of  their  number  to  be  witnesses 
to  the  said  dispute,  and  to  know  when 
they  shall  be  best  at  leisure  to  attend 
the  same."  Such  extracts^  andmanycould 
be  quoted,  show  how  the  clergy  came 
gradually  and  accidentally  to  have  a 
larger  share  in  the  management  of  eda- 
cation than  was  originally  intended. 

In  order  to  work  this  extensive  eduea- 
tional  measure  and  to  educate  the  nation 
up  to  the  pitch  desired,  two  things  were 
required — the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  the  schools,  and  a  large  educational 
fund  to  pay  the  schoolmasters,  provide 
for  the  colleges,  and  support  the  univer- 
sities. To  meet  the  first  want  Knox 
proposed  a  measure  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation. Two  classes  of  people  he  thought 
might  be  apt  to  shirk  their  duties,  the 
rich  and  the  very  poor :  the  rich  bec^Miae 
they  were  too  much  accustomed  to  allow 
their  children  to  grow  up  in  idleness^ 
and  the  poor  beoiuse  they  had  not 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  usual  fees.  ''The 
rich  and  the  potent  may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  suffer  their  children  to  spend 
their  youth  in  vain  idlenen^  as  heiefeo- 


fore  they  have  done.  Bat  they  most  be 
exhorted  and  by  the  censare  of  the 
Church  compelled  to  dedicate  their  sonSi 
by  good  exercise^  to  the  profit  of  the 
Church  and  of  tli^  commonwealth;  and 
that  they  must  do  of  their  own  expense 
because  they  are  able.  The  children  of 
the  poor  must  be  supported  and  sas- 
tained  in  the  charge  of  tihe  Church  until 
trial  be  taken  whether  the  spirit  of 
docilify  be  found  in  thent  or  not.  K 
they  be  found  apt  to  letters  and  learn- 
ing, then  they  may  not  (we  mean 
neither  the  sons  of  the  rich  nor  the 
sons  of  the  poor)  be  permitted  to  reject 
learning,  but  must  be  charged  to  con- 
tinue their  studie,  so  that  the  common- 
wealth may  have  some  comfort  by 
them."  The  punishment  for  not  sending 
children  to  school  and  refusing  to  sub- 
mit them  to  the  educational  regulations 
of  the  oountiy,  was  to-  be- visitation  with 
the  censures  of  the  Church — a  social 
punishment  deterrent  enough  in  the 
days  of  Knox. 

The  edacational  funds  were  to  oome 
from  the  dd  property  of  the  Church. 
Knox  and  his  brother  Beformers  insisted 
with  great  vehemence  that  all  the  re- 
venues at  the  old  Scottish  Church  be- 
longed to  Gody  and  coold  be  taken  by 
an  act  of  sainilBge  only,  for  privlite. 
purposes.  What  was  once  given  to  the 
Church*  remained  hers  for  ever.  If  her 
se venues  had  beea  misapplied,  there  was 
need  for  a  redistribation  of  the  expeur 
diture,  not  for  spoliation*  Accordingly 
he  proposed  that  the  Chnrch  property 
should  be  divided  into  tibee  parts,  one 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  the  repair  of  ehuiches^  and 
various  other  purely  ecclesiastical  pnr^ 
poses;  anodier  to  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  poor,  many  of  whom  had 
been  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  in 
the  late  troubles;  tlie  third  to  be  given  for 
the  sapportof  education.  Oatoftihk  third 
part  of  the  old  Church  revenues,  Knox 
proposed  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  salary 
to  each  parish  and  burgh  schoolmaster, 
and  to  give  him  besides  an  allowance  for 
t«a4»ltiT^  those  diildren  whose  paxento 
were  too  poor  to  pay  fees;  to  pay  the 
sakiiea  of  the  teachers  in  the  middle- 
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class  schools  or  colleges,  and  to  give  a 
certain  number  of  bursaries  to  enable 
poor  }K>y8  to  go  on  with  their  education 
if  they  seem  fit  for  it;  and  to  support  the 
whole  of  tlie  university  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  principals,  regents, 
readers,  and  servants,  and  the  bursaries 
or  scholarships  given  to  encourage  de- 
serving students.  The  property  of  the 
old  Scottish  Church  was  so  extensive, 
that  had  Knox  got  the  third  of  it  for 
educational  purposes,  Scotland  would 
have  had  the  wealthiest,  instead  of  the 
poorest,  educational  endowments  of  any 
country.  But  at  this  point  Knox's 
scheme  broke  down  entirely.  The  robber 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  had  got 
possession  of  the  old  Church  lands,  and 
refused  to  give  them  up  or  any  part  of 
them.  The  records  of  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  full  of 
complaints  to  the  Parliament  against  the 
barons,  who,  in  spite  of  repeated  charges, 
still  kept  possession  of  the  Church  lands ; 
but  the  complaining  was  of  very  little 
avail.  Some  property  was  got  back 
for  ecclesiastical  and  educational  pur- 
poses, but  the  bulk  of  it  was  lost 
to  the  Church  and  the  peopla  The 
attitude  of  Knox  when  his  great  edu- 
cation scheme  thus  broke  down  in  its 
most  fundamental  part  was  very  fine. 
•He  never  seems  to  have  lost  faith  in 
himself  nor  in  the  nation,  nor  to  have 
lost  hope  that  Scotland  would  yet  have 
a  national  education.  Foiled  by  the 
nobles,  he  appealed  to  the  people,  and 
they  answered  his  call.  In  the  General 
Assembly  year  by  year  the  superintend- 
ents were  ordered  to  look  out  the  bfst 
places  and  establish  schools  there,  and 
appeals  were  made  to  the  magistrates  to 
appoint  teachers  to  instruct  the  towns' 
children.  The  burgh-records  of  every 
town  in  Scotland,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  show  some  response  to  this 
appeal.  Within  fifteen  years  after  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  had  been 
presented  to  the  nation,  there  was 
scarcely  a  town  which  had  not  its 
own  school  and  schoolmaster.  At  first 
the  teachers  were  badly  enough  paid, 
but  by  degrees  their  salaries  became 
very  respectable,   if   we   consider  the 


times.     The  bui^h-records  of  many  of 
the  towns  show    us  how   the  salanei 
gradually  increased,   as    the  townsmen 
felt  the  importance  of  the  training  which 
their  children  were  getting.     In  1583 
the  provost  and  baillies   of  Kirkcaldj 
'*  first  found  it  good  and  a  great  common 
weal "  that  a  school  be  set  up  in  th« 
bui^h,  or  rather  be  re-established,  for 
the  records  show  that  the  town  bad  a 
school  long  before  the  Reformation  time, 
though  the  troubles  in  the  country  had 
destroyed  it  with  many  others.    Accoid- 
ingly,  they  move  that  "  ane  contract  be 
made  betwixt  the  baillies,  council,  and 
community  hereof,  and  Mr.  David  Spens^ 
minister  hereof,  that  the  said  Mr.  David 
shall  take    up  and   teach    ane   gram- 
mar-school   by    himself    as    principal, 
with  ane  doctor  (clerk  or  usher)  under 
him,  for  whom  he   shall   answer;  and 
for  his  larouses  (salary)  shall  have  from 
every  bairn  the  quarter,  of  the  town's 
bairns  iy  s. — iiij  d.  (Scots  money),  and 
to   have   his   vanta^^e   of    the   countij 
bairns  (i.e.  the  teacher  might  charge  ai 
much  as  he  liked  for  teaching  children 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  town),  the 
payments  being  always    made   at  the 
entry ;  also  the  said  doctor  to  have  hii 
moat  aboutin  the  town,  to  wit,  of  evexy 
bairn  ane  day -s -meat."    In  this  way  the 
baillies  got  teaching  at  a    very  cheap 
rate,  and  bound  themselves  to  provide 
nothing  but  a  school-house,  when  the 
room  in  the  minister's  house  became 
too  small  to  hold  the  pupils.     But  ther 
soon   became  so    impressed    with  the 
value  of  their  school,    that    they  got 
regular  schoolmasters,  and  paid  them, 
first  thirty,  then  one  hundred   pounds 
Scots,  and  also  allowed  them  to  increase 
their  fees.     The  baillies  of  Kirkcaldy 
followed  a  plan  very  common,  and  many 
a  burgh  school  was  started,  the  school- 
master getting  no  salary,  but  a  fixed  fee 
from  every  child,  while  the  magistrates 
took  care  that  that  salary  should  be  as 
largo   as   ])ossible,    by   compelling   all 
parents  but  the  very  poor  to  pay  the 
fees  whether  they  sent  their  children 
to  school  or  not,  and  giving  orders  **  to 
poynd  the  bairns  wherever  they  refiiee 
to    pay."      Many    burghs    were   more 


Maister  of  the  Urammar  Schoill  for  bis 
foQ  of  the  twa  tennis  xxz  iij  pounda  yj  a. 
iiijd. ;"  and  "to  the  Maister  of  the 
Sung  SchoUl  xiiij  pounds  siij  a.  iiij  d." 
In  1575  the  town  council  of  Cnpar  paid 
to  the  school  mas  tei  fort;  pounds  as 
salary,  and  gave  thirteen  pounds  six 
and  eightpence  to  his  doctor.  These 
are  the  first  entries  after  the  revival  of 
education  at  the  Reformation.  Other 
towns  appropriated  some  part  of  the 
payments  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  f.g.  the 
burgh  of  Crail  gave  as  part  payment 
of  the  schoolmaster's  salary  the  forty 
shillings  which  "was  of  autd  payit  to 
the  chaplaino  of  the  rude  altar."  -And 
thus  within  a  very  few  years,  in  spite 
of  the  [joverty  of  the  country  and  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church  revenuea  by 
the  barons,  there  was  scarcely  a  small 
town  in  Scotland  which  had  not  a  good 
school.  In  the  country  districts  the 
want  of  education  could  be  leas  easily 
supplied,  and  would  have  long  con- 
tinued had  not  the  parish  clergymen 
grudged  themselves  no  labour  to  provide 
education  for  the  people.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Reformation  the  minister  of 
of  the  parish  and  his  reader  usually 
taught  the  school,  taking  fees  Irom  the 
children  whose  parents  were  able  to 
pay,  and  teaching  the  poor  for  nothing. 
They  must  have  lived  hard,  heroic  lives, 
supported  chiefly  by  the  voluntary 
system  as  wo  now  call  it,  "  by  beoe- 
volenees,"  Knox  aays.  However  paid, 
they  did  contrive  to  raiao  all  over  Scot- 
land pariah  schools  where  the  children 
of  the  country-side  could  get  a  good 
education,    and  not   many  years  after 
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ThK  dead  hanJ  claaped  a  \etter."^Sjiedal  CotTMpww 

Here,  in  this  leafy  place. 

Quiet  he  lies. 
Cold,  with  his  eightlees  face 

Turned  to  the  ekies  ; 
'Tis  hut  another  dead ; — 
All  you  caji  sa; 

Carry  his  body  hence, — 

KingH  must  have  slaves  ; 
Kings  climb  to  emineDce 
s  gcaves  : 
So  thia  man's  eye  is  dim  ; — 
ITiiow  the  earth  over  him. 

\Vliat  was  the  white  you  touched, 

There,  at  his  side  I 
Paper  his  hand  had  clutched 

Tight  ere  he  died  ;— 
Message  or  wish,  may  be , — 
Smoobheu  it  out  and  see. 
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BT  J.  SCOTT  RUSSELL,  P.B.S. 


>verniiient  of  England  has  been 
a  large  experiment,  in  which  the 
Elnglish  people  take  a  profound 
,  personal  as  well  as  national, 
periment  has  just  concluded  with 
it  absolute,  decided,  and  over- 
ng.  The  object  of  the  experi- 
Ls  therefore  obtained :  it  has 
all  the  questions  it  was  to  decide 
way.  The  experiment  has  cost 
least  £350,000,  and  some  500 
lives.  That  is  no  doubt  an  ex- 
it on  a  sufficiently  grand  scale  to 
t  the  deep  interest  the  nation 
n  its  results,  and  to  justify  the 
we  now  propose  to  make  into 
iditions  under  which  the  experi- 
vas  made,  and  into  the  deduc- 
70  may  be  warranted   to   draw 

enter  upon  this  inquiry  with  no 
o  inculpate  the  authors  of  this 
ational  calamity,  nor  to  discover 
le  men  are  who  "ought  to  be 
"  We  are  not  among  those  who 
that  the  only  way  to  improve 
L  architecture  is  to  hang  an  archi- 
that  the  only  way  to  cure  rail- 
smanagement  is  to  burn  a  bishop, 
iter  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
lool  which  beliieves  that  the  care- 
[^tion  and  wise  training  of  archi- 
ngineers,  and  all  other  profes- 
len,  in  the  principles  and  practice 
arts  before  they  commit  blunders, 
r  than  hanging  them  afterwards. 
3uld,  however,  be  folly,  now  that 
B  had  so  gigantic  and  decided  an 
lent,  not  to  derive  from  it  all  the 
it  can  teach,  and  to  draw  from 
ihe  knowledge  we  can  for  our 
guidance.  I  propose,  therefore, 
ire — 


First,  into  the  origin  of  this  great 
naval  experiment. 

Second,  into  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions it  was  meant  to  settle. 

Third,  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
experiment  has  been  conducted. 

Fourth,  into  the  lessons  which  it 
teaches  us  for  the  future. 

I.  This  costly  experiment  has  had  its 
origin  precisely  in  that  body  which  will 
now  be  the  first  to  repudiate  all  respon- 
sibility. There  has  long  been  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Turret-ship  party, 
and  the  construction  of  the  turret-ship 
Captain,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  Cowper  Coles,  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  success  and  the  crowning  glory 
of  that  party.  For  many  years  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  vilifying  the 
performance  of  every  ship  of  the  Koyal 
Kavy  which  was  not  a  turret-ship  of  this 
sort,  and  after  many  years  of  indefati- 
gable perseverance  they  compelled  a 
reluctant  Admiralty  to  sanction  and 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  Captain, 
and  that  party  cheerfully  voted  from 
the  public  funds  the  few  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  necessary  to  cany  out  their 
favourite  experiments. 

The  second  body  concerned  in  this 
experiment  is  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
That  Board  knew  when  it  gave  out  the 
Captain  to  be  built  that  it  was  about  to 
construct  an  unseaworthy  ship,  and  only 
did  so  to  purchase  future  peace  from 
this  troublesome  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  doing  this  the  Admiralty 
has  put  itself  in  the  wrong;  and  if  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  consisted  only  of 
accomplished  professional  men  who 
valued  the  reputation  of  their  profession 
and  the  honour  of  the  British  Navy,  it 
is  certain  that  this  feeble  concession  to 
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political  party  woultl  never  have  been 
made.  Unhappily,  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty contains  oilier  elements,  and  its 
mo8t  powerful  members  are  generally 
perfectly  ignorant  of  naval  affairs — mere 
prominent  politicians.  To  these  men 
the  pleasing  a  party  in  the  Ilonse  of 
Commons  is  apt  to  be  more  important 
and  more  within  the  range  of  their 
sagacity  than  the  seaworthiness  or 
unseaworthiness  of  a  man-of-war.  Un- 
luckily, it  is  the  Board  as  a  whole  that 
has  yielded  to  the  clamour  of  this  politi- 
cal party,  and  we  doubt  much  whether 
those  it  has  gratified  w^ill  show  any 
gratitude  now  for  their  unfortunate 
compliance.  It  will  excite  no  surprise 
if  these  men  are  the  first  to  turn  round 
and  say,  "You  ought  not  to  have  yielded, 
since  it  was  your  special  <luty  to  know 
all  about  the  qualities  of  ships,  and  only 
ours  to  vote  money  for  building  them." 
To  this  the  professional  men  on  the 
Board  can  only  reply,  that  so  long  as  the 
political  element  governs  that  Board  suc- 
cessful naval  construction  and  naval  ad- 
ministration are  rendered  impracticable. 
But  there  is  a  third  body  of  men  to 
whom  the  country  will  attribute  no  in- 
considerable share  of  the  responsibility 
of  this  experiment.  The  office  of  Con- 
troller of  the  Navy  and  the  office  of 
Constructor  of  the  Navy  form  together 
the  professional  executive  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  it  will  be  said  that  those  offices, 
occupied  by  professional  men,  have  the 
most  direct  share  of  responsibility  in 
having  allowed  a  ship  to  bo  executed  for 
the  Admiralty  from  designs  wanting  in 
the  elements  of  seaworthiness.  Unques- 
tionably the  highest  culpability  rests  on 
them  if  they  have  participated  in  any 
degree  in  the  preparation  of  the  designs 
for  the  Captain^  or  if,  having  official 
cognizance  of  designs  made  by  other 
parties,  and  instructions  and  means  given 
to  investigate  her  qualities,  they  did 
not  boldly  and  decidedly  inform  their 
masters  of  the  serious  defects  in  these 
designs.  The  probability  is  that  they 
did  80,  and  that  political  authority  over- 
ruled their  evidence  and  silenced  their 
objections.  This  probability  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  a  similar  ship,  the 


Monarchy  proceeded  from  the  oifiai 
of  the  Controller  and  the  Constneue 
nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  dt 
si^rns  of  the  Captain^  and  that  o 
such  defects  as  characterize  the  Cq;»tau 
are  yet  discovered  in  her. 

It  will  probably  appear  that  the  de- 
signs for  this  ship  originated  with  pc- 
vate  and  irresponsible  persons,  the 
these  persons  were  selected  by  Captm 
Cowper  Coles  and  his  friends,  and  thi: 
the  designs  which  pleased  them  vcr 
then  communicated  to  the  Adminltr. 
A  responsible  shipbuilder  was  found  to 
undertake  the  complete  constructioa  of 
the  ship  at  a  given  contract  price,  ui 
the  Turret-ship  party  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  allow  the  system  to  stand  or  iA 
by  the  result  of  this  experiment  Tlics 
the  Captain  came  to  be  built  by  ]iless& 
Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  under  the  imme- 
diate personal  superintendence  of  Capl 
■Cowper  Coles. 

XL  I  will  now  consider  the  nature  of 
the  different  questions  which  the  experi- 
ment of  the  Captain  turret-ship  via 
expected  to  settle. 

The  first  question  preliminary  to  the 
construction  of  a  turret-ship  is  rather  i 
question  of  artillery  than  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. It  is  this  :  Can  heavy  guns  be 
better  worked,  easier  handled,  more  per 
fcctly  aimed  from  a  round  turret  thu 
from  the  broadside  of  a  ship  T  This 
question  admits  of  as  many  answers,  and 
the  value  of  the  turret  has  been  as  much 
disputed  as  the  value  of  the  turret-shi^. 
Captain  Scott  and  other  gunners  allegft 
that  they  can  handle  their  guns  even  mow 
rapidly  and  take  surer  aim  from  the  port* 
of  abroadside  than  from  the  round  turret 
My  own  impression  is  on  this  point  is 
favour  of  the  turret  system  when  the 
gun  is  of  very  great  size  and  weight: 
in  that  case  no  arrangement  can  better 
wield  an  enormous  weight  than  that  d 
placing  the  heavy  gun-carriage  on  * 
pivoted  turn-table,  which,  poised  on  • 
centre,  allows  the  whole  to  revolve  by 
simple  mechanism  freely  in  all  dire^ 
tions.  The  same  turn-table  whidi 
carries  the  gun  carries  round  with  it 
the  turret  of  iron  armour  which  protects 
gun  and  gimner,  and  thus  free  all  round 
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rizon,  a  turret  and  its  gun  can  be 

d  on  any  object  in  any  direction 

independent  of    the    motion  of 

p. 

herefore,  the  only  question  were 

single  gun  of  the  largest  size 
be  so  mounted  as  to  be  most 
in  every  direction  and  completely 
»ed,  I  should  give  it  in  favour  of 
rret  rather  than  the  broadside, 
e  question  is  seldom  so  simple  as 
id  in  the  case  of  the  Captain  the 
m  was  that  of  mounting  four  guns 
Largest  size.   These  were  mounted 

turrets,  two  guns  in  each;  and 
rrets  have  this  disadvantage  com- 
to  one,  that  eacih  of  them  stands 

other's  way,  so   that  the  guns 

be  fired  freely  all  round.     What 

true  of  four  guns  in  two  turrets 

rue  with  increasing  force  for  any 

number. 

thus  becomes  evident  that  the 
•n  of  a  turret-ship  ends  with  four 
for  any  higher  number  the  broad- 
stem  appears  to  have  unquestion- 
periority. 

ther  question  to  be  settled  was 
vantage  or  disadvantage  of  the 
system  in  loading  the  ship  with 
top-weight.  In  order  to  have 
vantage  from  turrets  they  must 
ligh  up  that  the  guns  shall  sweep 
•ound  above  every  obstruction, 
turrets,  independent  of  their  guns 
rriages,  which  may  weigh  fifty 
ch,  do  themselves  consist  of  some 
tis  of  iron  armour.  This  involves 
at  danger  of  making  the  ship  top- 

that)  however,  can  be  count^- 
y  disposing  similar  weights  at  an 
lepth  below. 

are  now  approaching  the  critical 
ty  of  this  inquiry,  that  on  which 
loice  between  turret-ships  and 
ides  really  turns.  It  is  this 
n  of  the  height  of  the  guns  and 
arrets  above  the  water,  involving 
3stion  of  overtopping  weight  and 
estion  of  seaworthiness  of  ship, 
ship  be  more  seaworthy  carrying 
ins  of  a  given  size  in  two  turrets, 
t  guns  of  the  same  size  in  broad- 
ttery?    The  Captain  was  meant 


to  solve  this  question  in  a  pecuUar 
manner.  Captain  Cowper  Coles  knew 
the  disadvantage  of  carrying  the  great 
weight  of  guns  and  turrets  too  high 
above  the  water,  and  to  counteract  this 
defect  he  determined  to  lower  the  deck 
of  the  ship  much  nearer  to  the  water 
than  the  constructors  of  other  ships  had 
hitherto  ventured  to  do.  But  he  also 
knew  that  this  lowness  exposed  less  sur^ 
face  of  side  to  the  enemy's  shot  The  part 
of  a  ship's  side  which  reaches  from  the 
water  to  the  weather-deck  is  technically 
called  her  freeboard,  and  in  broadside 
ships  like  the  Warrior  this  weather- 
deck  is  some  14  feet  above  the  water. 
This  14  feet  was  reduced  in  the  Captain 
to  8^  feet  in  theory,  but  in  fact  to  6^ 
feet;  but  this  difference  is  of  minor  con- 
sequence, for  both  were  blunders.  This 
low  freeboard  of  7  feet  instead  of  14 
has  proved  a  fatal  error,  but  it  was 
done  to  lower  the  inevitable  top-weight 
of  the  turrets  and  their  guns.  Captain 
Coles  thought  he  was  correcting  the 
greater  danger  by  the  less,  whereas  he 
was  substituting  the  greater  danger  for 
the  less. 

Errors  seldom  enter  a  design  alone. 
The  freeboard  lowered  to  8  feet  is  so  much 
too  low  that  a  stiff  wind  and  a  bnsk 
sea  are  oontinnally  keeping  the  decks 
under  water.  To  work  the  ship  the 
sailors  must  be  lifted  out  of  the  water, 
and  to  do  that  an  entirely  new  upper 
spar  deck  had  to  be  provided  high  in 
the  air  above  the  turrets.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  an  encumbrance  and  top-hamper, 
but  it  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  low  freeboard,  and  indispensable  to 
leaving  to  the  guns  their  free  sweep. 

This  flying  deck  led  still  on  to  yet 
another  error.  The  temptation  was  too 
great,  when  a  deck  and  its  supports  were 
there,  not  to  appropriate  the  space  be- 
tween decks  to  accommodation  and  com- 
fort of  some  kind,  and  so  a  poop  and 
forecastle  of  unusual  height  wore  added. 

This  last  error  encouraged  yet  another: 
the  space  below  the  flying  deck  being 
occupied  by  poop  and  forecastle,  seemed 
to  warrant  the  appropriation  of  the 
centre  of  the  ship  also  to  use  and  con- 
venience, and  amidships,  from  turret  to 


■ght ;  this  great 
fl  aft,  but,  by  that 
of  the  water 
liletely  obstructed 
J  de- 
f  the  ship  are  ac- 
I  prevented    from 

1  Captain 
I  purpose  of  corn- 
ier of  advantages 
f.t  than  the  broad- 
low  to  Bee  how 
i  put  to  the  test 
lit,  and  witli  what 

[■  trial  of  the  Cap- 
Bctli  of  September. 
T?u  tried  in  a  great 
appeared  to  pos- 
B fair- weiither  ship  : 
r  aeaworthinesa 
lihould  be  tried  in 
I'aworthy  ships  in 
s  of  sufficient 
I  be  had  in  abun- 
reU  known  to 
lindsmen  who  have 
»ftssing  the  Bay  of 

p.W.    from    Capo 

:e  of  rendezvous  of 

If  ^e])teniber,  and 

formed 


Itlie 


ujd    of 


Bder    Milne.     The 

moderate, 

lay  advanced,    and 

1  warnings  of  its 

During  the  day  the 

1r  speed  under  sail 

13  knots. 


steam  ready  for  UBe." 

Such  are  the  condition 
riding  at  the  rendezvous  o 
of  the  eth.  The  Captain 
of  the  Lord  Warden,  ' 
Admiral  Milne.  The  Ada 
Copioin— carefully  exam 
fuses  to  dine  on  board — i 
own  ship,  and  there  wai 
haviour  of  the  Captain 
freshens.  Up  till  midnig 
sees  her  "heeling  over  a 
starboard,  with  the  wind 
side."  That  is  the  last  A 
sees  of  her,  for  the  weo 
with  rain,  and  he  has  U 
owa  ship,  the  Lord  Ward 
kept,  by  the  aid  of  her  ac 
trysails,  with  her  bow  to 

The  next  period  of  the 
revealed  to  us  by  a  sailor 

At  1  -2^  midnight  of  tbe  Gth. 
7tli,  tbe  sliip  fajitain  was  on 
cluae  tauled,  wjtii  tlio  wind  a 
iiquiUly  Witli  rain  anil  beav;  > 

Alxiut  niiduight  tbe  sbip  n 
to  sUulxiurd,  auil  beliire  slie 
cover  a  beuvy  aea  struck  her  i 
her  beam  ends. 

t>he  then  turned  bottom  ui 
down  stern  hret.  from  the 
over  U>  tbe  tnue  of  linkiuj 
minutes.  Qouig  over,  the  wa 
funuel,  but  did  not  oruwn  tl 
atokeis. 

Tbe  report  when  she  tt 
trcinendaiu  explwiiun.  Not 
up  Ihim  belon,  as  the  wholt 
instant.  Ail  tbe  men  saved,  t 
to  the  watub  on  deck. 

David  Drybing  w^ed  olot 
as  sbe  turned  over,  and  ti 
buttum,  plaL'iiighia  loot  on  a  1 
ttliis  shows  how  muoh  of  In 
above  water.)    i" 
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3W,  no  one  can  tell  us  what 
ce  there.  The  time  during 
lie  vessel  floated  on  the  surface 
lown  is  estimated  by  the  sur- 
three  minutes,  five  minutes,  and 

I  minutes.  It  is  quite  plain, 
it  the  ship  had  not  filled  with 
gone  down  in  the  ordinary  way 
►  which  foundei-s,  fills,  and  goes 
rora    excessive    weight.       The 

simply  turned  over  and  con- 
3  float  upside  down  for  from  180 
3Conds  of  time.  The  ship,  there- 
tinued  full  of  air,  the  crew  were 
nove  about  and  breathe,  and  for 
nust  have  lived  as  in  a  diving- 
he  roar  heard  as  she  went  down 
bably  the  escape  of  steam,  as 
ghts  were  removed  from  the 
lives  in  turning   over,  and  the 

of  the  boilers  could  be  then 
ed  into  the  engine-room.  The 
sorapartment  could  remain  full 

for  some  minutes ;  the  rest  of 
>,  separated  by  water-tight  com- 
ts,  remaining  full  of  air,  but  at  last 
n  and  fuel  would  have  parted  with 
it,  the  whole  engine-room  would 
a  huge  condenser,  and  a  terrific 
■   water    into   the    engine-room 

II  it  up  and  take  the  ship  down, 
>e  the  ship  might  have  floated 

living  freight  for  a  long  time. 

thank  God  that  these  terrible 

did  not  last  longer  ! 

s  now  turn  from  this  awful  side 

experiment  to  what   passed  all 

this  submarine  tragedy.  A 
)n  board  the  Lord  Warden 
5  follows  : — "  The  fleet  had  only 
fs  all  night.  There  was  every 
ice  of  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the 
3  standing  straight  for  the  heart 
en  minutes  to  11  p.m.  At  11.50 
iongratulating  myself  on  getting 
rom  the  watch  without  any  mis- 
hen  a  tremendous  squall  struck 
,  and  carried  away  sheets,  blocks, 
Lces,  leaving  the  yards  banging 
halyards  and  sheets  were  let  go, 
2am  clapped  on  to  send  her 
)ut  the  wind  blew  fearfully  strong 
e  ship  heeled  over  something 
:able.       In     the     morning    the 


Captain  was  missing."  This  evidence 
seems  to  be  a  fair  epitome  of  what  hap- 
pened in  all  the  other  ships.  A  sailor 
from  the  Minotatir  merely  says  :  "  The 
squalls  were  now  becoming  very  heavy, 
wind  remarkably  steady.  Occasionally 
a  heavy  sea  would  comb  and  break  to 
windward,  but  this  noble  ship  was  as 
easy  as  if  she  were  carrying  topgallant- 
sails." 

We  have  thus  before  us  the  dark  and 
the  light  side  of  this  trial :  in  the 
Captain  everything  dark — in  the  Mino- 
taur everything  "  easy  ! "  There  were 
eleven  ships  in  this  fleet;  all  but  one 
came  out  safe — the  Captain  alone  went 
down. 

The  following  ships  formed  Admiral 
Milne's  fleet : — 


NorthuraWland   I  400  feet ;  broadside,  ax- 
Agincourt    .    .     )     corned. 
Warrior,  389  feet ;  broadside,  armoured. 


Bellerophon 
Hercules  . 
Lord  Warden 
Inconstant  . 
Bristol  .  . 
Monarch  . 
Captain  .    . 


i about 300 feet;  broadside, 
armoured. 

unarmoured,  broadside. 

turret  ships. 


The  following  are  particulars  of  the 
two  turret-ships  of  the  fleet : — 


Length  between  per 
diculars      .    .    . 
Breadth  (extreme) . 
Tonnage 


MONARCH.     OAPTAIir. 

ft.    in.     ft    in. 
.    330    0    320    0 
57    6      53    3 
5,099      4,272 
Mean  draught  of  water, 

with  all  stores  on  board  24fb.  Oio.  25ft  3in. 
Height  of  upper  deck  at 

side  from  water .     .      14      0       6      6 
Displacement .    .     (tons)  8,300        7,800 
Armament  of  protected  J  4  of  25       4  of  25 
guns (  3  of  6i 

rV.  The  lesson  which  this  experiment 
teaches. 

This  great  national  experiment  teaches 
us  costly  lessons  of  two  kinds:  first, 
political  and  administrative;  second, 
technical  and  constructive. 

First,  political  and  administrative.  Is 
it  wise  to  place  over  a  purely  technical 
department  like  the  Navy  a  merely  poli- 
tical head,  and  to  give  him  power  to 


mdeitiike   to  odnii- 

the  House  of  Com- 
a  thiit  House,  who 
:hitects,  artillerists, 
,  tfl  meddle  directly 
construction  of  the 

instrument  of  war- 
jrganization  for  the 
lal  patronage,  ought 
y  to  clear  out  from 
the  Admiralty  that 
ii;h  is  always  ocou- 
.e  means  of  obtain- 
bers  of  the  Hdus« 
.imea  hy  preparing 
.  members  of  their 

House,  and  ooca- 
;  the  acqoiBBconc« 
B  of  another  party  1 
s  every  Englishman 
ridicule  the  inter- 
muH  in  uattera  of 

or  trade.  Ib  it 
if  patriotiBm  which 
ns  elevnted  to  the 
hhle  most  eameatty 
I  thoGi)  matters  of 
;h  they  understand 

s  are  answered  by 

of  lesBone  taught 
iriinent  might  be 
oms,  because  their 
t  readily  acknow- 
iracLice  they  are  so 
our  Public  Ueparl^ 
great  expeiinienta 
at  the  public  cost 
already  well  known 


hueiness  it  is  to  measur 
the  aea,  to  gauge  the  fori 
on  the  sails,  and  to  calci 
of  the  weights  of  a  ehip 
Such  men  are  called  'Sa 
it  is  their  huaiaesa  to 
hand  all  that  a  ship  n 
and  the  Captain  went 
just  oa  she  ODght  to  hav 
forraity  with  the  princ 
architecture. 

I  think  Ihearamemh 
of  Commons  say.  "  All  ■» 
wise  after  the  fact."  I 
what  passed  before  the  f 
months  ago  an  English 
waa  requested  by  the  adm 
power  to  look  at  a  tun 
in  imitation  of  the  Cap 
some  modifications  of  h 
lion,  he  was  ahout  to  i 
Admiralty  as  a  model  for 
tion.  The  detailed  plan 
him  with  a  request  that 
a  favourahla  report  of 
qualities  of  the  ship.  The 
ho  gave  to  the  admiral 
words  :  "  I  find  the  ship  ii 
admirable  in  design,  but 
out  her  qualities  in  a  hi 
that  there  is  one  case  in 
inevitably  go  to  the  bott 
a  sailor,  will  satisfy  yours 
me  that  in  the  ship's  pi 
that  case  cannot  arise,  I  ' 
good  qualities  of  the  ship 
weighed  the  matter,  fi)UD< 
wae  quite  a  probable  one 
struetion  of  the  ship  w, 
drop. 

No  ship  should  ever  1 
at  the  notional  cost  on  v 


in  the  knowledge  of  a  ship's  qualities. 

And  here  I  think  it  my  duty  to  aay 
ft  few  words  on  the  perBonn)  parte  which 
Captain  Burgoyne  sad  Captain  Cowper 
Coieshavehad  to  enact  in  this  tragedy.  I 
do  not  think  Captain  Burgoyna  deserved 
any  of  the  blame  1  have  heard  thrown 
on  him  for  having  carried  too  much 
sail,  lot  I  do  not  belieTQ  that  he  had 
Ijeeu  furnished  by  the  naval  architect 
with  tLt  necessary  professional  informa- 
tion to  let  him  know  tLe  strong  and 
weak  points  of  his  ehip.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  had  ever  been  told  of  the 
special  danger  the  ship  would  run 
should  she  have  to  encounter  a  certain 
kind  of  sea  in  a  csrtain  wind.  He  was 
therefore  like  a  man  in  Btrange  waters 
without  a  chart ;  he  could  not  provide 
agaiust  that  which  be  had  not  been  led 
to  expect. 

For  a  like  reason  I  must  acquit  Captain 
Cowper  Ciiles  of  anything  like  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  defective  sea-going 
qualities  of  hie  ship.  He  was  a  designer 
of  turrets,  not  a  designer  of  ships.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  ever  even  presumed  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  the  elements  even  of 
the  naval  construction  of  that  ahip,  as 
any  competent  person  to  whom  he  could 
Lave  iiirered  that  opinion  would  be 
aur«  to  know  its  worthleaauesa.  Neither, 
therefore,  of  the  prominent  victims  in 
tbis  accident  can  he  convicted  of  having 
been  its  reaponsibte  author. 

Neither  is  there  anything  in  this 
experiment  fatal  to  the  uae  of  turrets 
as  turning  fortresses  for  naval  artillery, 
for  in  the  same  fleet  at  the  same  time  we 
have  the  Monarch  turret*hip,  designed 
by  the  naval  architects  of  the  Adiniralty 
iouud  |irinciplea,  and  therefon 
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the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  proposed 
design,  and  had  heen  famished  with 
all  the  forms,  quantities,  weights,  dis- 
positions, and  arrangements  of  hull, 
machinery,  equipment,  armament^  and 
stores  requisite  to  enahle  him  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  future  performance 
of  that  ship  in  a  heavy  sea.  Nor  do  I 
understand  that  the  results  of  any  such 
calculations  wore  reported  to  the  Turret- 
ship  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  they  voted  the  money  now  lost 
with  the  ship. 


If  it  be  proYBd  on  the  nuA 
aboat  to  take  place  befora  the 
martial,  that  tlie  facts  were  as  I 
supposed,  ihej  will  probably  air 
the  opinion  that  thcffe  is  ''nobo 
blame,''  and  in  that  case  they  vilj 
bably  give  their  decision  in  that 
which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  ^ 
and  weaknesses  of  baman  natoi 
finding  for  this  lamentable  catet 
the  following 

Vkrdict: 
"  LOST  BY  THE  ACT  OF  GO 
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